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PREFACE TO THE DICTIONARY. 


our Bibliophile Library of Literature, Art, and Rare Manuscripts, 

it will already have become evident to our readers that we have 
eollected the choicest literature of all periods for their delectation. The 
foregoing twenty-eight volumes contain the most treasured selections from 
the greatest writers of the world—selections worthy of perpetual remem- 
brance. We have transcribed poems throbbing with imagination and senti- 
ment ; we have selected stories that represent for all time some splendid, 
or tragic, or humorous phase of human life; stories of the marvellous, the 
magical, the mysterious, and the magnificent; we have reproduced legends 
from the operas, where love and tragedy prevail in all their burning inten- 
sity, legends from the folk-lore of the people of past ages; we have reincar- 
nated old familiar songs and the ballads of childhood’s days, together with 
songs and hymns that lift the soul to heaven; we have given a new glory 
to orations that eulogize God and religion and humanity; we have rescued 
from oblivion thoughtful essays that are in themselves profound interpreta- 
tions of life; we have described anew the dramatic combats of history, and 
have treasured maxims that are literary gems destined to sparkle on the 
printed page forever. 

The literature of these victorious volumes ranges in time from the earliest 
Egyptian papyrus down to the contemporary novel hot from the press, and 
in space embraces the literature of every country on the globe, all magnifi- 
cently illustrated with the portraits, homes, and haunts of authors of all 
countries. Here are the pictures of the places made famous in song and 
story, together with fac-similes of the veritable handwriting of the authors 
themselves, the original manuscripts of which are treasured among the 
’ archives of the great National Museums of the world. Each individual 
example of this literature, thus illustrated, is calculated to create a desire 
for the original work of the author in its entirety, which, without such 
illustration, would be unknown to most of our readers. In this way our 
work is a powerful agent of the highest culture, for we thus confer a benefit 
on our readers far beyond the limits of our Library. 

But, great as our literary feast is, we must confess that it would require 
at least a thousand volumes to do justice to all the works of merit produced 
by the writers of the world. To neutralize as far as possible this deficiency 
of space, we have decided to devote the remaining two volumes of our 
Library to a Bibliophile Dictionary, a combination of Biographical and 
Bibliographical Dictionary based on the following principles: 

First.—We give a brief biographical notice of every important author 
known in literary history, whether represented in our Library by selections 
from his writings or not, including a list of his works. _ 

Secondly.—We give a bibliographical notice of his principal or best- 
known works; that is, of books that can be fairly classed as literature. The 


aim in this direction is to subordinate criticism to description, but when 
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necessary to convey a clear idea of the character and style of a work, a certain 
amount of criticism has been incorporated. 

We have no hesitation in saying that our Bibliophile Dictionary, in view 
of the great extent of the field covered, and its critical grasp of the subject, 
will be found the best possible guide to the literature of the world ever pub- 
lished, not only invaluable to students of literature, but of the greatest 
possible assistance to those who are creating or are making additions to 
their libraries. 

We do not, of course, profess to give an exhaustive list of names prominent 
in letters in all ages and countries, and thus introduce hundreds of names 
that not one person in a thousand is likely to look for, but we do give the 
name of every author a knowledge of whose works is necessary to a liberal 
education, and which may be made the subject of discussion in the most 
intellectual circles, and in addition the names of hundreds that are known 
only to students and professors of literature. 

Amongst the many authorities to whom we are indebted for the infor- 
mation contained in our Dictionary, we wish to make particular mention of 
A Descriptive Guide to the Best Fiction, by Ernest A. Baker, M.A. 

The arrangement of the Dictionary is alphabetical, and we give the 
pronunciation of the authors’ names, the sound of the various letters being 
given in the subjoined table: 


MARKS OF PRONUNCIATION. 


VOWELS. 
a as in fat, man, pang. i as in pine, fight, file. 
a “ “ fate, mane, dale. 0] ee somenot won rors 
J oratneneouard. 6 ~ “-Snote; “poke, floor 
2 eee alm callcenall crys 6 “ “€ move, spoon. 
Qo eS komtastiranit. 6) SSS nor wsongs ott 
8 eS ex fare: Qg “ “ valor, actor (short w). 
22 Seo rerrant,.republican:(Short:)s| tee ee, aeepulle 
en a emetepen. bless! 2 eS iS entubs 
é ‘“ “ ‘mete, meet. a.“  Smutesvacute: 
65 ie SO mhermrtern: ti German ti, French u. 
¢ “ “ prudent (short 1). oi as in oil, joint, boy. 
iS CS oie: ou “ pound, proud. 
CONSONANTS. 
€¢ as in German ach, Scotch loch. nm ny’, as in lanyard, poniard, onion, 
¢ as s—facade, Francais, etc. th Jas shin thin: 


G as in German Abensberg, Ham-| tH as in _ this. 
burg; nearly as k. y as in yet, youth. 
H Spanish g before e and i; Spanish} y’ after 1, n, r (ly’, ny’, ry’), indicates 
j, etc. (a guttural h). the sounds in halyard, poniard, 
am French nasalizing n, as in ton, en. warrior. 
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Note: The name of a work preceded by a star (*) indicates a masterpiece. 


Aarestrup, Emil (4’re-strop). A Danish 
poet (1800-56). Neglected during life, as 
is the fate. of most poets, he is now 
acknowledged as one of the foremost 
lyric poets of Denmark, being ranked by 
critics next to Christian Winther. His 
Collected Poems, with critical sketch by 
G. Brandes, were published in Copen- 
hagen, in 1877. 


Aasen, Ivar Andreas (a’sen). <A Nor- 
wegian philologist and poet; born at 
Orsten, August 5, 1813; died at Christiania, 
September 23,1896. Hisaim was tocreate 
a new national language which he termed 
“Landsmaal,’’ and which he constructed 
from the older elements of the various 
Norwegian dialects, as a substitute for 
Danish; to which end he published 
several philological works. As a poet 
he produced Symra, a collection of lyrics 
(3d ed., 1875); Ervingen, a drama (4th 
ed., 1887). 


Abbe, Cleveland. A_ distinguished 
American meteorologist; born in New 
York City, December 3, 1838. He studied 
astronomy in Germany, and was director 
of the Cincinnati Observatory from 1868 
to 1870. Since 1871 he has been pro- 
fessor of meteorology in the National 
Weather Bureau. Among his chief publi- 
cations are: Treatise on Meteorological 
Apparatus; Preparatory Studies for De- 
ductive Methods in Meteorology; Solar 
Spots and Terrestrial Temperature; At- 
mospheric Radiation. 


Abbot, Ezra, LL.D. An American 
biblical scholar, born at Jackson, Me., 
April 28, 1819; died at Cambridge, Mass., 
March 21, 1884. He graduated at Bow- 
doin College in 1840; taught in various 
academies until 1847, when he took up 
his residence at Cambridge, where he was 
teacher in the High School until 1852. 
He devoted himself especially to private 
studies in philology and bibliography, 
reading in the libraries in and around 
Boston. In 1856 he was appointed 
Assistant Librarian in Harvard College, 
his special duty being that of classifying 
and cataloguing the books of the library. 
He occupied this position until 1872, 
when he was made Bussey Professor of 


New Testament Criticism and Inter- 
pretation in the Harvard Divinity School. 
His especial forte was bibliography, upon 
which subject he was perhaps the best- 
acknowledged American authority, and 
he had few equals in other countries. 
Most of his literary labor appears in the 
form of contributions to editions of the 
collected works of others, or in periodicals 
of the day. For Worcester’s Dictionary 
he laboriously revised the pronouncing 
vocabulary of Greek, Latin, and Script- 
ural Proper Names. His exhaustive Liter- 
ature of the Doctrine of a Future Life 
(1864) contains the titles of more than 
5000 books and treatises upon the general 
subject, all classified under suitable heads. 


Abbott, Charles Conrad. An American 
naturalist, born at Trenton, N. J., June 
4, 1843. He graduated as M.D. at the 
University of Pennsylvania, in 1865. 
Besides contributions to scientific jour- 
nals, his publications include: Primitive 
Industry; or, Illustrations of the Hand- 
work in Stone, Bone, and Clay of the 
Native Races of the Northern Atlantic 
Seaboard (1881); A Naturalist’s Rambles 
about Home (1884), which The Nation 
characterized as ‘“‘one of the best books 
on the natural history of the United 
States;’”’ Upland and Meadow (1886); 
Waste-land Wanderings (1887) ; Days Out 
of Doors (1889); Outings at Odd Times 
(1890); Recent Rambles (1892); Recent 
Archeological Explorations in the Valley 
of the Delaware (1892); Travels in a 
Tree-top (1894); The Birds About Us 
(1894); A Colonial Wooing (1895). Mr. 
Abbott is widely known as a faithful 
investigator in the various fields of 
natural science, and as a contributor of 
acknowledged value to the department of 
ornithology. The student may well read 
all he says throughout his work, if for 
nothing else than the scattered remarks, 
which he will surely be able to add to 
his stock of coveted lore. 


Abbott, Jacob. An American Congre- 
gational clergyman, educator, and writer 
of juvenile books; born at Hallowell, Me., 
November 14, 1803; died October 31, 
1879. He studied at Bowdoin Coltege 
and at Andover Theological Seminary, 
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and was professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy in Amherst College 
from 1825 to 1829, when he took charge 
of the Mount Vernon Female School in 
Boston. From 1834 to 1838 he was 
minister of a.Congregational church in 
Roxbury, Mass. Subsequently he con- 
ducted a school for boys in New York. 
During the greater part of his life he was 
actively engaged in authorship. His 
works in all number not less than three 
hundred, most of them being of small 
size, and written for the young. Many 
of them are in the form of fiction, and 
_are grouped into a series of several 
volumes, with a common set of char- 
acters running through the groups. 
Among these are the Rollo Books, 28 
vols.; the Lucy Books, 6 vols.; Franconia 
Stories, 10 vols.; The Gay Family, 12 
vols. The Young Christian series, 4 vols., 
which preceded most of the others, is of 
a larger size. He also wrote about 
twenty biographies of noted persons in 
ancient and modern history; Science for 
the Young comprising popular treatises 
on Heat, Light, Force, and Water and 
Land. He also edited several historical 
text-books and compiled a series of 
School Readers. 


The Franconia Stories are the best of a great 
number of historical stories, written expressly 
for children, whose minds the author addressed 
with a rare tact and sympathy. His contri- 
butions to juvenile literature were so great 
as to be of importance in literary history. His 
other works are: The Rollo Books (28 vols.); 
The Marco Paul Series (6 vols.). 


Abbott, John Stevens Cabot. An Amer- 
ican Congregational clergyman and his- 
torical writer, brother of Jacob Abbott, 
born at Brunswick, Me., September 18, 
1805; died at Fair Haven, Conn., June 
17, 1877. He was educated at Bowdoin 
College and at Andover Theological 
Seminary, and became pastor of Congre- 
gational churches in various parts of 
Massachusetts. In 1844 he relinquished 
the regular pastoral office (although he 
preached at intervals during his whole 
life) in order to devote himself to author- 
ship, of which he had already made a 
beginning by his Mother at Home, Child 
at Home, and other religious works. 
Subsequently he devoted himself mainly 
to works of a historical character. He 
wrote a number of small biographies 
ranging over a wide field. Of his larger 
works the principal are: 
Queens; or, Life in the Palace; The 
French Revolution of 1789; The History 
of Napoleon Bonaparte; Napoleon at St. 
Helena; The History of Napoleon III.; 
History of the Civil War in America; 
Romance of Spanish History; The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second of Prussia; 
The History of Christianity, and Amer- 


Kings and. 
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ican Pioneers and Patriots. The style of 
Mr. Abbott is always animated and 
picturesque, though not infrequently 
somewhat inflated. The most popular 
of his works is the History of Napoleon, 
for whom he cherished the warmest 
admiration, ascribing to him not only 
capacities of the highest order, but more 
virtues and fewer faults than are often 
found in the human being. 


Abbott, Lyman. An American Congre- 
gational clergyman, religious writer, and 
journalist, son of Jacob Abbott; was 
born at Roxbury, Mass., December 18, 
1835. He graduated at the University 
of the City of New York in 1853; studied 
law with his elder brothers, Benjamin 
and Austin Abbott, who in conjunction 
with him wrote two clever novels, Cone- 
cut Corners and Matthew Carnaby, which 
were published under the nom de plume 
of ‘‘Benauly,’ made up of the initial 
syllable of the names of each of the 
writers. He subsequently studied the- 
ology under his uncle, John S. C. Ab- 
bott, and was pastor of Congregational 
churches in various parts of the country. 
About 1869 he began to devote himself 
specially to literature, in editorial con- 
nection with a number of periodicals, 
although he continued to preach not 
infrequently. In 1876 he became asso- 
ciate editor of the Christian Union 
(changed to the Outlook in 1893), and 
in 1881 its editor-in-chief. On the 
death of Henry Ward Beecher he was 
requested to take charge temporarily of 
Plymouth Church, and in 1888 was 
installed as its permanent pastor. He 
has also written many separate works, 
among which are: The Results of Eman- 
cipation in the United States; Old Tes- 
tament Shadows of New Testament 
Truths; Jesus of Nazareth: His Life and 
Teachings; and a Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge. His later works are: An 
Illustrated Commentary on the New 
Testament, Life of Henry Ward Beecher, 
In Aid of Faith, a commentary on The 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans, Signs of 
Promise, and The Evolution of Christi- 
anity. 


Abbott, Willis John. An American 
author and journalist; born in Connec- 
ticut in 1863. He is connected with the 
New York press. His works consist prin- 
cipally of popular histories for young 
people. The most principal are: Blue 
Jackets of 1776; Blue Jackets of 1812; 
Blue Jackets of 1861; Battle Fields and 
Camp Fires. He also wrote a Life of 
Carter Harrison. 


A’Beckett, Gilbert Abbott. A British 
humorist; born in London, January 9, 
1811; died at Boulogne, France, August 


ABELARD—ABERCROMBIE 


30, 1856. He wrote burlesque dramas 
while a mere boy, several of which were 
published before he had reached the age 
of fifteen. He was one of the founders 
of Punch (1841), to which he was a 
frequent contributor, as well as to other 
journals. In 1849 he was appointed a 
police magistrate and eXecuted the duties 
of his office with marked ability. After 
his death a pension of £100 was granted 
to his widow. His son, Arthur William 
A’Beckett, born in 1844, entered the 
civil service at the age of seventeen, but 
he soon abandoned it to engage in various 
literary occupations; and in 1874 he was 
placed on the editorial staff of Punch, 
having in the mean while been called to 
the bar. He is the author of many novels 
and dramas, some of them decidedly 
clever. Among his tales are: Fallen 
Among Thieves (1870); The Modern 
Arabian Nights (1875); Our Holiday in 
the Scottish Highlands (1876); The 
Ghost of Graystone Grange (1877); The 
Mystery of Mostyn Manor (1878). Among 
his comedies are: About Town (1873), 
which had a run of 150 nights; Father 
and Son (1881); Long Ago (1882); 
Tracked Out (1888); On Strike, Faded 
Flowers, and L. S. D. He was special 
correspondent of the Standard and Globe 
during the Franco-German War. He 
also published Papers from Pumphandle 
Court, by A Briefiess Junior (1889), and 
edited and produced The Maske of 
Flower, in honor of the Queen’s Jubilee. 
The principal works of the elder A’ Beckett 
are The Comic History of England, The 
Comic History of Rome, and The Comic 
Blackstone. He was looked upon as one 
of the wittiest writers of the day. The 
travesty of Blackstone, in which the 
treatise of that great light of the law 
is followed step by step, ranks among the 
highest works of that class. 


Abelard, Pierre (4-bd-lar’). A French 
_ scholar, born near Nantes in 1079: died 
April 21, 1142. He was of a noble Breton 
family, and became famous while a mere 
youth for his scholastic attainments. 
He set up a philosophical school of his 
own, and about 1115 was placed in the 
chair at Notre Dame, being also nomi- 
nated as Canon. Within the precincts of 
Notre Dame was a girl named Heloise, 
who was under the care of her uncle, the 
Canon Fulbert. She was noted for her 
genius as well as her beauty, and became 
a pupil of Abelard, who was near forty— 
more than double her age. [Illicit love 
sprung up between them. Heloise, about 
to become a mother, went off with her 
lover. Abelard was eager to marry her 
upon condition that the marriage should 
be a secret, so that his prospects of 
ecclesiastical preferment might not be 
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marred. Heloise was with difficulty per- 
suaded to grant this sacrifice to her 
lover; and when the marriage came to 
be a matter of public talk she denied 
that it had ever taken place, and fled to 
a convent. Her uncle, believing that 
Abelard was trying to get rid of his wife, 
took a fearful vengeance. He and some 
others broke into the room of their victim 
and inflicted the most severe mutilation 
upon him. The rest of the story of 
Abelard and Heloise reads like a romance. 
He reappeared as a public teacher, with 
greater success than before; was soon 
charged with heresy, and obliged to burn 
the book which he had written. He fled 
into the forest, built a hut of stubble and 
reeds, and turned hermit. His retreat 
was discovered and its neighborhood was 
thronged with students, who soon carried 
him back to Paris, where they built for 
him an oratory to which he gave the 
name of the Paraclete—the ‘‘Comforter.”’ 
Heloise, who had become a nun, was 
brought to the Paraclete as the head of 
a new religious house, of which Abelard 
was the spiritual director. Abelard again 
fell under religious persecution, and fled 
to an abbey in Brittany, where he wrote 
his Historia Calamitatum, which called 
out the three famous epistles of Heloise, 
in which she finally accepted the task of 
resignation which ‘Abelard had com- 
mended to her. The bones of this ill- 
starred pair have been repeatedly shifted 
from place to place, and they now repose 
in a conspicuous tomb in the cemetery of 
Pere Lachaise. 


Story of My Misfortunes. This is the cele- 
brated story of his romantic and tragic love 
for Heloise, which is further told in her first 
letter to him on receipt of the story; and in 
the two letters from her that followed. The 
poets have taken the loves of this unfortunate 
pair as the theme of their elegies in every age 
since the death of the lovers. 


Abercrombie, John. A Scottish physi- 
cian and philosophical writer, born at 
Aberdeen, October 10, 1780; died at 
Edinburgh, November 14, 1844. He was 
recognized at the head of the medical 
profession in Scotland, and in 1835 was 
chosen Lord Rector of Mareschal College, 
Aberdeen. Besides several medical works 
he wrote Inquiries Concerning the Intel- 
lectual Powers of Man, and The Phil- 
osophy of the Moral Feelings; the former 
being directed especially against the 
doctrine of Materialism. On the whole, 
this work must be considered as contain- 
ing much useful information. If some of 
his arguments are framed with little 
attention to vigor, we must remember 
that he wrote for many who cannot 
appreciate a course of reasoning that is 
not conducted in a popular manner. 
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About, Edmond-Francois-Valentin 
(4-bd’). A French novelist, journalist, 
and dramatist; born at Dieuze, depart- 
ment of Meurthe, February 14, 1828; 
died in Paris, January 17, 1885. In 1848 
he won the prize of honor at the Lycee 
Charlemagne, and in 1851 was sent to 
the French School at Athens, Greece, 
where he devoted himself to archzo- 
logical studies. In 1855 he wrote La 
Grece Contemporaine; and in the same 
year published Tolla, a novel which was 
charged with being a plagiarism. He 
received the decoration of Legion of 
Honor in 1858: and in the following year 
he put forth at Brussels the Roman 
Question—which was said to have been 
inspired by the Emperor Napoleon III. 
—in which he advocated the abolition of 
the temporal power of the Pope. In1866 
M. About was appointed by the Emperor 
to draw up a report on the state of public 
opinion in France. Upon the breaking 
out of the Franco-German War he 
became a war correspondent of the news- 
paper La Soir, and his letters attracted 
much attention. In 1872 he became 
editor of the radical journal Le XlXe 
Siecle, and in the autumn of that year 
was arrested at Strasburg by the Ger- 
mans, in consequence of his work entitled 
Alsace. In 1873 he succeeded Philarete 
de Chasles as Paris correspondent of the 
London Atheneum. The works of M. 
About cover a wide range of topics, 
including fiction, the drama, and politics; 
and many of them have been translated 
into English. His chief works of fiction 
are: Tolla Feraldi (1855); The King of 
the Mountains (1857); Trente et Quarante 
(1860); Madelon (1863); The Marriage of 
Paris (6 tales, 1856); The Man with the 
Broken Ear (1861); A Notary’s Nose 
(1862); The Infamous One (1866); 
Romance of a Good Man (1880), directed 
against Zola and his school; The Roman 
Question (1859). 


Tolla Feraldi (1855). A summary on the 
problems of modern Italy and a satire on the 
proud and poverty-stricken nobility. The gist 
of the story is said to be true. 


*The King of the Mountains (1857). A 
satire on the disorders of modern Greece in the 
middle century. The King of the Mountains 
is a powerful brigand who captured a young 
German botanist and a consequential English 
lady and her daughter. The life and character 
of the brigands is fully depicted. 


Trente et Quarante (1860). A farcical plot 
turning on an Italian exile’s love for a girl, 
whose father, a captain of the Grand Army, 
frowns on the match. A critical incident is the 
captain's unintentional exploit of breaking the 
bank at Baden—hence the title. 

Madelon (1863). The heroine is a courtesan 
whose ambition and adroitness are unlimited. 
She ruins a number of wealthy victims, marries 
an elderly millionaire, and puts in practice a 
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series of big schemes for making money, which 
result in the bankruptcy of a town; and in the 
last chapter finds herself in the position to ruin 
a German principality. The book does not 
seek to condone vice. 


Abranyi, Kornel (o’bran-ye). A Hun- 
garian poet, novelist, and publicist; born 
in Budapest, December 31, 1849. Asa 
member of the Hungarian Diet and as 
editor of the Pesti Naplo, he is an impor- 
tant political figure in Hungary. His 
poems are mainly of a political tendency, 
and his novels deal with the problem of 
matrimony. The Infallible, a comedy, and 
the fictions—The Husband’s Philosophy ; 
Who is the Stronger? The Only Remedy 
against Deceit—are the best known. 


Abulfaraj (4’bol-fa-raj). A Syriac and 
Arabic writer; born at Malatia, Armenia, 
1226; died at Maragha, Persia, 1286. His 
full name was Gregory Abulfaraj ibn al 
Harum; his father was a Jew. Of nu- 
merous writings, the best now known 
are a universal history in Syriac from the 
time of Adam down to his own date, and 
an autobiography. 


Accolti, Bernardo (&k-kol’té). An 
Italian poet (1465-1535). Greatly ad- 
mired by his contemporaries, especially 
for his brilliant gift as an improviser, he 
was styled ‘‘The Only (one) of Arezzo”’ 
(L’Unico Aretino). Leo X. esteemed 
him highly, and made him apostolic sec- 
retary, cardinal, and papal legate at An- 
cona. He drew up the papal bull against 
Luther (1520). 


Achard, Louis Amedee (dsh-adr’). A 
French novelist and publicist (1814-75). 
Originally a merchant, he became a con- 
tributor to several papers in Paris in 
1838. After the revolution of 1848 he 
was for a time active as a political writer 
in support of the royalist cause. From 
1848 to 1872 the Revue des Deux Mondes 
brought out a new story from his pen 
almost every year. He depicts pre- 
eminently conflicts in family life and 


society. Parisian Letters (1838) under 
the pseudonym ‘‘Grimm” made_ his 
reputation. His other works are: Belle 


Rose (1847) ; The Royal Chase (1849-50); 
Castles in Spain (1854), a collection of 
stories; The Shirt of Nessus (1855), etc. 


Achilles, Tatius (a-kil’éz ta’shi-us). 
A Greek writer of romances; born at 
Alexandria, flourished in the fifth century 
of our era. He wrote The Loves of 
Clitophon and Leucippe, an erotic story 
in florid style, and without much regard 
to unity or consistency of plot. That the 
story was very popular in its day is 
proved by the number of copies of it 
that are still in MS. An English trans- 


lation by Anthony Hodges was published 
in 1638. 


ACKERMANN—ADAMS 


Ackermann, Louise Victorine (ak’er- 
mdn). A French poet; born in Paris, 
November 30, 1813; died near Nice, 
August 3, 1890. Her philological studies 
took her to Berlin, where she married the 
theologian Paul Ackermann. After his 
death in 1846 she lived in retirement in 
an old convent near Nice. Her poems 
are for the most part pessimistic but 
passionate. Principal works are: Tales 
m Verse (1855), chiefly Oriental and 
ancient Greek subjects; Tales and Poems 
(1863); Philosophical Poems (1872); 
Thoughts of a Lonely Woman (1883). 


Acuna de Figueroa, Francisco (4-kén’ya 
de fé-ga-r’é). A Uruguayan poet; born 
at Montevideo, in 1791; died there, 
October 6, 1862. His works are, in the 
best sense, a classic in Spanish-American 
literature, owing to the perfection of his 
verse in the collection styled Poetic 
Mosaic, which comprises odes, satires, 
epigrams, heroic poems, and ‘even 
Biblical hymns and psalms. While flaw- 
less as metrical compositions, his poetry 
has been criticised as wanting in the ardor 
usually associated with the southern 
temperament. <A diary in verse, called 
The Siege of Montevideo, contains many 
fine passages. 


Adam, Madame (Juliette Lamber). A 
French miscellaneous writer; born at 
Verberie, 1836. Her writings are mainly 
on political, social, and literary topics. 
She founded the Nouvelle Revue. Her 
works include: The Siege of Paris; 
Garibaldi; A Peasant Woman’s Narra- 
tives; In the Alps; Laide; The Hungarian 
Country; etc. 


Adams, Abigail. Wife of President 
John Adams, born at Weymouth, Mass., 
November 11, 1744; died at Quincy, 
Mass., October 28, 1818. She was married 
to Mr. Adams in 1764, and was his 
constant associate during his whole public 
career. Their correspondence during his 
long absences on official duty takes 
almost the form of a journal by both 
parties. It will naturally be presumed 
that the letters of an uncommonly 
sensible woman like Mrs. Adams, who 
lived in an eventful period of our history, 
and was personally, and for the most 
part intimately, acquainted with the 
great men of her times, must be full of 
interest and instruction. Some of the 
most characteristic productions of John 
Adams, also, were written in letters to 
his wife. In 1785 Mrs. Adams went to 
Europe, where her husband was residing 
in a diplomatic capacity. They took up 
their residence at Auteuil, a village some 
miles from Paris. In letters home Mrs. 
Adams describes their way of life, 
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Adams, Charles Francis. An American 
statesman and diplomatist, son of Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams, born at 
Boston, August 18, 1807; died there, 
November 21, 1886. His father having 
been appointed to diplomatic positions 
in Europe, the early boyhood of the son 
Was passed abroad. Returning to the 
United States in 1817 he entered Harvard 
College, where he graduated in 1825, and 
in 1838 was admitted to the bar. But 
he never engaged in legal practice, having 
previously married the daughter of a 
wealthy merchant of Boston. He entered 
into political life about 1840, as a member 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, and 
in 1848 was nominated by the ‘Free 
Soil” party as their candidate for the 
Vice-presidency. The new ‘‘Republican”’ 
party was organized some years after, 
and in 1858 Mr. Adams was elected as 
representative in Congress from Massa- 
chusetts. In 1861 he was sent as minister 
to Great Britain, holding the position 
during the whole Civil War, and until 
1868, when he was recalled at his own 
request. His contributions to literature 
Were numerous, including several able 
papers furnished to the North American 
Review and other periodicals. But his 
most notable literary works are bio- 
graphicohistorical, relating to his grand- 
father, John Adams; his grandmother, 
Abigail Adams, and his father, John 
Quincy Adams. His Life and Works of 
John Adams, in ten volumes, appeared 
in 1850-56. The preface to this work sets 
forth his own ideas in respect to the task 
which had devolved upon him. 


Adams, Charles Francis (Jr.). A prom- 
inent American publicist, lawyer, and 
politician; born at Boston, May 27, 1835. 
He served in the Union army during the 
Civil War. Besides notable articles in 
the North American Review on railroad 
management, he has published: Chap- 
ters of Erie (1871); Three Episodes of 
Massachusetts History (1892); Essays on 
Educational Topics (1879). He was for 
several years president of the Union 
Pacific Railway, but resigned in 1890. 


Adams, Charles Kendall. An American 
historian and educator; born at Derby, 
Vt., January 24, 1835. He became presi- 
dent of Cornell University (1885), of the 
American Historical Association (1890), 
of the University of Wisconsin (1892). 
He wrote: Democracy and Monarchy in 
France (1872); Christopher Columbus, 
His Life and Work (1892); besides many 
valuable papers on historical and educa- 
tional topics in reviews. 


Adams, Francis Colburn. An American 
writer; prominent in the South about the 
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time of the Civil War. He was a resident 
of Charleston, S. C., and wrote exten- 
sively under several pseudonyms. Among 
his works are: Manuel Pereira, or the 
Sovereign Rule of South Carolina (1853) ; 
Uncle Tom at Home (1853); Life and 
Adventures of Major Potter (1858); An 
Outcast, a Novel (1861); The Story of a 
Trooper (1865); The Von Toodleburgs 
(1868). 


Adams, Hannah. Born at Medfield, 
Mass., in 1755; died at Brookline, Mass., 
November 15, 1832. She was the first 
woman in America to devote herself to 
authorship. Her father, a man of good 
education, kept a small country store, 
dealing among other things in books. 
He also boarded some students of 
divinity, from whom the daughter 
learned Greek and Latin, which she 
subsequently taught. Her first work, A 
View of Religious Opinions, was pub- 
lished in 1784, and a second and enlarged 
edition in 1791. ‘‘The emolument I 
derived from this,’’ she says, ‘“‘not only 
placed me in a comfortable situation, but 
enabled me to pay the debts I had con- 
tracted during mine and my sister’s 
illness, and to put out a small sum at 
interest. In 1799 she published a Sum- 
mary History 4 New England, from the 
settlement at Plymouth to the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. In gather- 
ing materials for this work among old 
manuscripts, she seriously impaired her 
eyesight, and had to employ an amanu- 
ensis to prepare the copy for the printers. 
Her most elaborate work, The History of 
the Jews, since the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, was in 1818 reprinted in London, 
at the expense and for the benefit of the 
London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity Amongst the Jews. She com- 
menced an Autobiography, which was 
continued down to her death by Mrs. H. 
F. Lee. During the latter years of her 
life she enjoyed a comfortable annuity, 
raised by her friends. 


’ 


Adams, Henry. An American historian, 
third son of Charles Francis Adams, and 
grandson of President John Quincy 
Adams, was born in Boston, Mass., 
February 16, 1838. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1858, and from 1861 to 1868 
was private secretary to his father, who 
was then Minister to England. From 
1870 to 1877 he was assistant professor 
of history at Harvard. He then again 
spent several years in London, and upon 
his return to this country settled in 
Washington, D. C. He has been a fre- 
quent contributor to periodicals, and was, 
for a time, the editor of the North Amer- 
twcan Review. He published Essays in 
Anglo-Saxon Law (1876), Life of Albert 
Gallatin (1879), Writings of Albert Galla- 
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tin (1879), John Randolph (1882), His- 
tory of the United States, including the 
first and second administrations of 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison 
(1889-90), Historical Essays (1891), The 
Tendency of History (1895). Of his 
biography of John Randolph, Randolph 
is to Adams a lay figure on which to hang 
historical drapery for the instruction ot 
an interested class. However this may 
detract from the interest of the book as 
a biography, it very much increases its 
value to the political student. 


Adams, John. Second President of the 
United States, born at Braintree, Mass., 
October 30, 1735; died at Quincy, Mass., 
July 4, 1826. He graduated at Harvard 
College in 1755, took charge of a Grammar 
School at Worcester, and read law with 
the only lawyer in the town; and in 1758 
commenced practice in his native county 
of Suffolk, of which Boston was the shire 
town. In 1764 he married Abigail Smith, 
a daughter of the minister of the neigh- 
boring town of Weymouth. The dis- 
putes between Great Britain and the 
American Colonies, growing primarily out 
of the Stamp Act, were growing warm, 
and Adams took a prominent part on the 
side of the Colonists, although he did not 
concur in the violent early acts of their 
leaders. The dispute which was delayed 
by the repeal of the Stamp Act broke out 
afresh upon the passage by Farliament 
of the Boston Port Bill and the destruc- 
tion of the tea in Boston harbor. The 
Congress of 1774 was a consequence 
of these proceedings, Adams being 
appointed one of the five delegates from 
Massachusetts to this Congress, which 
was convened at Philadelphia. He was 
prominent among those who were in 
favor of restricting the aggressions of 
England upon the rights of the Colonies. 
His Diary and his numerous Letters, now 
included in the edition of his Life and 
Works, prepared by his grandson, Charles 
Francis Adams, throw much light upon 
this seeding period of the American 
nation. The ‘‘Continental Congress” of 
1775 appointed Adams a member of the 
committee on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The Declaration itself was 
drawn up by Jefferson, though the original 
document was somewhat modified so as 
to meet the views of Adams, upon whom 
was devolved the arduous task of carry- 
ing the Declaration through the some- 
what undecided Congress. John Adams 
was indeed one of the most notable men 
in America. He was recognized as having 

the clearest head and the firmest heart 
of any man in Congress.” Early in 1778 
he was sent to Europe to take practically 
the lead in conducting our foreign affairs, 
first as Commissioner to France, and 
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subsequently as Minister to the Nether- 
lands and to Great Britain. 


_ Adams, John Quincy. Sixth President 
of the United States, eldest son of John 
Adams, was born at Braintree, Mass., 
July 11, 1767; died at Washington, Feb- 
Tuary 23, 1848. In 1777 he accompanied 
his father on his first European mission, 
and was placed at a school near Paris 
for more than a year, where he acquired 
the French language. He went to Europe 
with his father a second time in 1780; 
and in 1782 he went to Russia as Secre- 
tary to Mr. Dana, who had been made 
Minister at St. Petersburg. In 1786 he 
teturned to America, and entered the 
junior class at Harvard College; afterward 
studied law, and commenced practice in 
Boston in 1791. He soon attracted atten- 
tion by his papers on public matters, 
contributed to the Boston Sentinel, 
mainly in defence of the policy of Presi- 
dent Washington, by whom in 1794 he 
was appointed Minister to Holland. His 
father, having become President of the 
United States in 1797, appointed him 
Minister at Berlin, acting by the express 
advice of Washington, who wrote that he 
considered young Adams ‘‘the ablest 
person in the American diplomatic 
service,’ and that ‘‘merited promotion 
ought not to, be withheld from him 
merely because he was the President’s 
son.’”’ Upon the accession of Jefferson 
to the Presidency, Adams was recalled 
and in 1801 he resumed the practice of 
law in Boston. In 1803 he was chosen 
to the United States Senate from Massa- 
chusetts. He was elected by the Federal 
Party, with which he continued to act for 
four years. Mr. Adams supported the 
war measures of the Republican Party, 
and was not re-elected to the Senate. In 
1806 he was made professor of rhetoric 
and belles-lettres in Harvard College. 


Adams, Oscar Fay. An American com- 
piler and miscellaneous writer of the 

resent day. Besides various compi- 
ations, including a Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Authors (1897), he has written: Dear 
Old Story-Tellers (1889); The Story of 
Jane Austen’s Life (1891); The Presump- 
tion of Sex, and Other Papers (1892). 


Adams, Sarah Flower. An English poet 


and hymn-writer; was born at Great 
Harlow, Essex, February 22, 1805; was 
married to William Bridges Adams (1795- 
1872), the inventor of the ‘‘fish-joint” 
and numerous other railway improve- 
ments in 1834; and died in August, 
1848. Her principal work is Vivia Per- 
petua (1841), a dramatic poem, couched 
throughout in a fine strain of impas- 
sioried emotion. It symbolizes, in the 
guise of Vivia’s conversion to Christianity, 
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the writer’s own devotion to the high 
ideals which inspired her life. The Royal 
Progress, a long poem on the surrender 
of the Isle of Wight to Edward I., 
appeared in 1845. Among her minor 
works were a little catechism entitled 
The Flock at the Fountain, many poems 
written for the Anti-Corn Law League, 
and numerous contributions, chiefly in 
1834 and 1835, to the Monthly Repost- 
tory. Her hymns, composed for use in the 
services at Finsbury Chapel, and set to 
use by her sister, Eliza Flower, can hardly 
be surpassed as simple expressions of 
pure and passionate devotional feeling. 
The lines beginning He Sendeth Sun, He 
Sendeth Shower (1841), are exquisite in 
their blended fervor and resignation. Her 
best-known hymn, Nearer, my God, to 
Thee (1841)—which has often been erro- 
neously attributed to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe—is sung wherever the English 
language is spoken. 


Adams, William. An English clergy- 
man and religious writer, was born in 
Warwickshire in 1814; died at Bonchurch, 
Isle of Wight, January 17, 1848. He was 
educated at Eton and at Oxford, gradu- 
ating at Oxford with the highest honors 
in 1836. From 1837 to 1842 he was 
fellow and tutor at Merton College, and 
vicar of St. Peter’s at Oxford. His first 
volume, Shadow of the Cross, appeared 
in 1842, The Distant Hills in 1844; then 
followed The Fall of Croesus, The Old 
Man’s Home, and The King’s Messengers, 
the last issued but a short time before 
his death. These allegories have been 
translated into a number of European 
languages, and some of them into Bengal- 
ese, and published in India. 


Adams, William Davenport. British 
journalist, literary and dramatic critic, 
son of William Henry Davenport Adams; 
was born at Brixton, Surrey, in 1851. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylor’s 
School and at Edinburgh University. He 
has been connected with both daily and 
weekly papers, and for many years was 
an editorial writer on the Globe. Among 
his published works are: Lyrics of Love 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson (1873); 
Dictionary of English Literature (1877); 
Quipps and Quiddities (1881); Modern 
Anecdotes (1886) ; By-ways in Book-land, 
essays (1889); Rambles in Book-land, 
(1891); With Poet and Player, essays 
(1891); and A Dictionary of the Drama. 


Adams, William Henry Davenport. 
English journalist, compiler, and author; 
was born at Brixton, Surrey, England, in 
1829; died December 30, 1891. He was 
for a short time the editor of a provincial 
newspaper. He then removed to London, 
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where he became connected with many 
of the leading periodicals. After some 
years spent in journalism, he began to 
compile, translate, and write books on 
history, biography, geography, and vari- 
ous other subjects. Among the numerous 
works which he published are: Memor- 
able Battles in English History (1862); 
Marvels of Creation (1867); Franco- 
Prussian War (1871); St. Paul: his Life, 
his Work, and his Writings (1875); By- 
ways of English Literature (1875); Cele- 
brated English Women of the Victorian 
Era (1884); Mountains and Mountain 
Climbing (1884); Egypt, Past and Present 
(1885); A Concordance to Shakespeare 
(1885); England at War (1886); Good 
Queen Anne (1886); India, Pictorial and 
Descriptive (1887); Makers of British 
India (1888); The White King; or, 
Charles the First (1888); Essays on 
Literary Subjects (1888); The Maid of 
Orleans (1889). He never entirely aban- 
doned journalism, and from 1870 to 1877 
edited The Scottish Guardian. 


Adams, William Taylor (pseudonym, 
Oliver Optic). An American writer of 
juvenile fiction, was born in Medway, 
Mass., July 30, 1822; died March 27, 1897. 
He was for twenty years a teacher in the 
public schools of Boston, for many years 
a member of the school board of Dor- 
chester, and served for one year in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. With the 
exception of one or two volumes for 
grown people, The Way of the World 
and Living Too Fast, his writings con- 
sist of stories for boys, of which he pro- 
duced the unprecedented number of one 
hundred and twenty-five. It is said that 
more than two million copies of his books 
have found their way into the hands of 
readers. His first book, entitled Hatchie, 
the Guardian Slave, was issued in 1853. 
Its sale was very large, and it was 
followed by a collection of stories entitled 
In Doors and Out. In 1862 appeared the 
Riverdale Series, in six volumes. Then 
came the Starry Flag Series, Army and 
Navy Series, and the Woodville Stories. 
His latest works include On the Blockade, 
Stand by the Union, A Young Knight- 
errant, and Strange Sights Abroad. 


Adcock, Arthur St. John. Novelist and 
journalist; born in London, January 17, 
1864. Abandoned law for literature in 
1893, and before that date and since has 
contributed numerous stories, serials, 
essays, and much verse toa great variety 
of periodicals. He is author of An Un- 
finished Martyrdom and Other Stories 
(1894); _ Beyond Atonement (1896); 
East End Idyls (1897); The Consecration 
of Hetty Fleet (1898); In the Image of 
God (1898); In the Wake of the War 
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(1900); The Luck of Private Foster 
(1900); Songs of the War (1900); From a 
London Garden (1903); More than 
Money (1903). 


In the Image of God (1898). Two series 
of stories that form a careful presentment of 
the life of the very poor in London; with little 
heightening for literary effect, yet not so 
monotonously gruesome as such_ realistic 
studies often are: the patois carefully repro- 
duced. 

In the Wake of the War (1900). The home 
results of a war abroad; the sufferings of 
families deprived of their supporters and of 
mourners for the fallen; chiefly pathetic, but 
some have a mild dash of satire. 

The Luck of Private Foster (1900). A 
romance of the great Boer War; the hero 
enlists, leaving his girl behind him, and meets 
with a considerable amount of adventure. 
There is no tragedy, even in the situation that 
puts father and son on opposite sides. 


Adderley, The Hon. and Rev. James 
Granville. Incumbent of St. Marks, 
London, born July 1, 1861. Educated 
at Eton, and Christ Church, Oxford. 
Author of Stephen Remarx (1893); The 
New Floreat, a letter to an Eton Boy 
(1895); Looking Upward (1896); Paul 
Mercer (1897); Talitha Cumi (1899); 
Francis of Assisi; Monsieur Vinvent 
(1901); A New Earth (1903). 


Stephen Remarx; the Story of a Venture in 
Ethics (1893). A miniature story of a clergy- 
man who preaches socialism and humanitarian- 
ism and tries to establish a practical brother- 
hood. The next is a longer story very similar 
in aim. 

Paul Mercer; a Story of Repentance among 
Millions (1897). Paul, the son of a millionaire, 
goes exploring among the poor and the amelio- 
tating agencies of the East End, is converted 
to Christian socialism and, on inheriting his 
money, founds a large manufacturing com- 
munity on these principles. A book full of 
criticism of the plutocratic régime and abound- 
ing in descriptive passages of the numerous hu- 
manitarian bodies. 


Addison, Joseph. An English poet, 
essayist, and statesman; born at Milston, 
Wiltshire, May 1, 1672; died at Holland 
House, Kensington, June 17, 1719. He 
was the son of Rey. Lancelot Addison, 
Dean of Lichfield, who was an author of 
some distinction in his day. He was 
educated at Charter House School, Lon- 
don, and at Queen’s and at Magdalen 
Colleges, Oxford, where he distinguished 
himself by his Latin verses. While quite 
a young man he secured the favor of 
Dryden and other men of letters, and 
likewise of Lords Halifax and Somers, 
through whose influence he received a . 
pension of £300 to enable him to travel, 
and especially to perfect himself in the 
French language, in order to be prepaved 
for official employment. His continental 
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travels lasted from 1699 to the close of 
1703, When he returned to England. 
King William III. had died in the mean 
time; Addison’s patrons had gone out of 
power; his pension was stopped, and for 
some time he was hard pressed by 
pecuniary difficulties; but he was known 
to the leaders of both parties as a man 
of genius. The great war of the Spanish 
Succession had brought the Whigs and 
Tories of England into some sort of 
harmony. On August 13, 1704, was 
fought the great battle of Blenheim, and 
the Ministry looked about for some man 
who could properly celebrate the victory 
in verse. They sent the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the garret occupied by 
Addison, to engage his services, offering 
him a government commissionership 
worth £200 a year as an earnest of still 
greater favors. The result of this inter- 
view was The Campaign, a poem of some 
five hundred lines, inscribed to the Duke 
of Marlborough, whom it celebrates. 
The poem became famous, and laid the 
foundation for the fortunes of the poet. 
But Addison owes his prominent place in 
English literature mainly to his essays, 
and especially to those embodied in The 
Spectator, a weekly periodical, the first 
number of which appeared March 1, 1711, 
and the last of the first series (No. 555), 
December 6, 1712. .Addison, however, 
had previously commenced writing essays 
especially in The Tattler, established in 
1709 by his friend Richard Steele, to 
which he contributed about sixty short 
essays, all of which appeared subse- 
quently in his ““Works.’”’ Among these 
Tattler essays are some of more than 
mere temporary value, showing the 
power of keen observation, felicitous 
description, and trenchant satire, which 
were soon to be more fully manifested in 
The Spectator, which contained satirical 
pictures of society, moral apologues and 
character sketches knit into a kind of 
memoir, such as that of Sir Roger de 
Coverley; all of which were important, as 
they aided the development of the novel 
toward the development of real life. 
He also wrote some fifty-one essays in 
The Guardian, which succeeded The 
Spectator; twenty-four to a_ revived 
Spectator, and two to Steele’s Lover. 
His tragedy Cato was acted at Drury 
Lane in 1713; although it is weak and 
incongruous, it was greatly admired and 
variously translated. 


Ade, George. An American journalist 
and author; born in Illinois in 1866. He 
has published: Artie, a Story of the 
Streets and Town; Pink Marsh (1897), a 
dialect story. 


’ Adenet Le Roi (ad-na’ l-rw&’). A French 
troubadour of the thirteenth century, 
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whose surname is interpreted as meaning 
king (leader) of the minstrels, which 
function he performed at the court of 
Henri III., Duke of Brabant. His work 
consists of remodellings of three famous 
Chansons de Gestes and of the romance of 
adventure, Cleomades, his last and most 
important effort. 


Adler, Felix (&’dler), An American 
lecturer and scholar; born at Alzey, Ger- 
many, 1851. The son of an eminent Jew- 
ish rabbi, he emigrated when young to 
the United States, where, and at Berlin 
and Heidelberg, he was educated. After 
being for some time professor at Cornell 
University, he founded in New York 
(1876) the Society of Ethical Culture, of 
which he is lecturer. Similar societies 
have been established elsewhere in the 
United States and in other countries. He 
is an effective writer and speaker. He 
has published Creed and Deed (1878); 
The Moral Instruction of Children (1892). 


#Eschines (es’ki-néz). A great Athe- 
nian orator (389-314 B.c.), rival of 
Demosthenes. Only three of his orations 
have come down to our time. He was 
specially brilliant in his extemporaneous 
efforts. In his more studied orations his 
great merit was the clearness and fullness 
of the narrative part. 


féschylus (es’ki-lus). The greatest of 
the Greek dramatists; born at Eleusis, 
Attica, 525 B.c.; died at Gela, Sicily, 456 
B.c. Of his very numerous works (72 or 
even go dramas), seven tragedies only 
remain: The Suppliants, one of his earli- 
est productions; The Persians, founded 
on the contemporary triumph of Greece 
over the invading Persian hosts; The 
Seven against Thebes, the only extant 
member of a tetralogy, the other mem- 
bers of which were: Prometheus; the 
Fire-Bearer, and Prometheus Loosed. In 
portrayal of grandeur of action and sub- 
limity of heroic character, the Prome- 
theus is almost without an equal in the 
history of dramatic literature. The re- 
maining three tragedies, Agamemnon, 
Choephori, and Eumenides, are specially 
precious, constituting the only complete 
trilogy that is extant from any ancient 
Greek tragic poet. 


Agassiz, Alexander (a-gd-sé’). An 
American zoologist and geologist, son of 
L. R. Agassiz; born in Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, December 17, 1835. Hecame 
to this country with his father in 1849, 
graduated from Harvard in 1855, and re- 
ceived the degree of B.S. from the Law- 
rence Scientific School in 1857. In 1859 
he went to California as assistant on the 
United States Coast Survey. From 1860 
to 1865 he was assistant curator of the 
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Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Harvard University; and from 1866 to 
1869, superintendent of the Calumet and 
Hecla mines, Lake Superior. On the 
death of his father in 1873, he was 
appointed curator of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, holding that posi- 
tion until he resigned in 1885. His chief 
works are: List of Echinoderms (1863); 
Exploration of Lake Titicaca (1875-76); 
Three Cruises of the Blake, a Contribu- 
tion to American Thalassography (1880). 


Agassiz, Jean Louis Rodolphe. A cele- 
brated Swiss-American naturalist and 
author, born at Motier, Switzerland, 
May 28, 1807; died at Cambridge, Mass., 
December 14, 1873. Before coming to 
America in 1846, he had distinguished 
himself by his researches in various de- 
partments of natural history and science, 
notably by his great works, written in 
French, upon Fossil Fishes (1834), and 
upon the Glaciers of the Alps (1844). To- 
ward the close of 1847 the Scientific 
School at Cambridge, Mass., was founded 
by Mr. Abbott Lawrence, and Agassiz ac- 
cepted the position of Professor of Zoology 
and Geology in the new institution. He 
subsequently for a short time held the 
chair of Comparative Anatomy in the 
Medical College at Charleston, S. C., and 
in 1868 was appointed a non-resident 
professor in Cornell University, at Ithaca, 
N. Y. His services in various depart- 
ments of natural history, both as an 
original observer and investigator, and 
asa lecturer and author, were unequalled 
by those of any other man who ever 
lived; and from time to time he made 
long journeys and voyages for investiga- 
tion and research. These travels in- 
cluded the whole country from Lake 
Superior to the Gulf of Mexico, and from 
the Atlantic Coast to the Valley of the 
Mississippi. The influence of Agassiz 
upon the scientific development of the 
United States was profound and far- 
reaching. Joined with his great scientific 
ability, he had the faculty of communi- 
cating the results of his investigations 
and propounding his theories in an at- 
tractive form. He therefore deservedly 
holds a high place, not only in science, 
but also in literature. Chief among his 
works written in English are: Principles 
of Zoology; The Structure of Animal life; 
Scientific Results of a Journey in Brazil. 


Agathias (a-ga’thi-as). A Greek his- 
torian and poet; born at Myrina, Asia 
Mincr, about 536 a.p.; died about 582. 
He received his education at Alexandria, 
and went to Constantinople by the title 
‘‘Scholasticus,”” his usual appellation. 
Very little remains of Agathias’ poetical 
works. His collection of erotic poems, 
entitled Daphniaca, were lost entirely, 
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only the introduction to his Kukyos, or 
anthology from earlier and contempo- 
rary writers, being extant. In the Antho- 
logia Greci a number of his epigrams 
may be found. The last year he was in 
Alexandria (553) he commenced his 
chief work, the history of the period, be- 
ginning it where Procopius ends, with 
the twenty-sixth of Justinian’s reign, 
and continuing the narrative of events 
for a period of five years. This history 
was printed in Greek, with a Latin trans- 
lation by Bonaventura Vulcanius, in 
1594, at Leyden. Niebuhr’s edition is 
the best (Bonn, 1828). In the second 
volume of Louis Cousin’s. History of 
Constantinople a French translation of 
Agathias’ history is published. 


Aguilar, Grace (4-gé-lar). An English 
novelist; born at Hackney, June 2, 1816; 
died in Frankfort-on-the-Main, September 
16,1847. She was the daughter of Jewish 
parents of Spanish origin. She has writ- 
ten a number of works in defence of the 
Jewish religion, such as The Spirit of 
Judaism (1842); The Jewish Faith (1846); 
and Women of Israel (1846), but is best 
known by her domestic and sentimental 
novels: The Days of Bruce (1834), Home 
Influence (1847), and The Vale of Cedars 
(1850). 

The Days of Bruce (1834). A tale of the 
Scottish war of Independence (temp. Edward 
II.), written in heroic style; offering in the 
three women feminine idealizations of a lofty 
fortitude, overconfidence, and tender inno- 
cence overwhelmed by the violence of a revo- 
lutionary era. 


Aidé, Hamilton (4-é-da’). An English 
novelist and poet; born in Paris, France, 
in 1830. He was educated at Bonn, and 
became an officer in the British army. 
His poems include Eleanore and Other 
Poems (1856), The Romance of the 
Scarlet Leaf and Other Poems (186s), 
and Songs without Music (1882). Among 
a list of novels are: Rita, an autobiog- 
raphy (1859); Carr of Carlyon; The Mars- 
tons (1868); A Nine Days’ Wonder 
(1874); In that State of Life (1871); 
Poet and Peer (1880); The Cliff Mystery 
(1888); Voyage of Discovery, depicting 
American society (1892); Elizabeth’s Pre- 
tenders (1895). 


The Marstons (1868), The play of charac- 
ter and the working out of the plot have about 
equal claims to be called the foundation of this 
novel. The Marstons are the family of a 
wealthy merchant who loses all his money. 
The ups and downs of their life in London 
lodgings, the daughter’s loves and disillusion- 
ments, their fortunate or unfortunate entangle- 
ments with other people, are ultimately 
brought to a comfortable conclusion. 


In that State of Life (1871). History of a 
rebel against the conventions. A young girl, 


+ 
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wilful, but pure and honest, having refused 
her guardian’s candidate for her hand, dis- 

ises herself and goes into domestic service. 
She meets with many adventures, serious and 
comic. But the novelette is principally con- 
cerned with character, and comprises a little 
gallery of portraits besides the analytical por- 
trait of the heroine. The housekeeper and the 
mustress, under whom she finds heres, are 
strongly individual, and produce some humor- 
ous effect, and the ungainly curate is a noble 
and pathetic figure. 

_A Nine Days’ Wonder (1874). A pathetic 
situation—a widower would fain marry his old 
love, but her son loves his daughter, and such 
are the past complications, one pair must re- 
sign their happiness. Sketches of characters 
and gossips in a village. 

Elizabeth’s Pretenders (1895) Elizabeth’s 
first suitor is a scoundrel in love with her 
money, and her narrow escape from him makes 
her look upon all lovers as fortune-hunters. 
She goes to Paris as a needy art-student, and 
there a man who believes her poor wins her 
heart; but the discovery of her wealth is an 
impediment, and she has to turn wooer. 

Life in a Paris Boarding-House, etc. A 
novel mainly concerned with character and its 
development. 


Aikin, Lucy. An English poet and his- 
torical writer (1781-1864); daughter of 
John Aikin (1747-1822), a physician 
and author, from whom she received a 
thorough classical education; she subse- 
quently devoted herself to the study of 
English history and literature. Her 
works include Epistles on Women 
(1810); Lorimer (1814); Memoirs of the 
Court of James I. (1822); Memoirs of the 
Court and Reign of Charles I. (1833); 
Life of Addison (1843). 


Ainsworth, William MHarrison. An 
English novelist; bornin Manchester, Feb- 
tuary 4,1805; died in Reigate, January 3, 
1882. Educated in Manchester, he went 
to London, edited Bentley's Magazine, in 
1840; Ainsworth’s Magazine, 1842-53, 
and the New Monthly Magazine. He 
wrote 250 novels and enjoyed enormous 
popularity. His books are still read for 
their vivacious narrative and powerful 
descriptions. We give the following de- 
scription of a few of his best-known tales: 


Rockwood (1834). A Gothic romance, 
utilizing the career of Dick Turpin, the high- 
wayman (1705-39). 

Jack Sheppard (1839). A tale of criminal 
life, more realistic, less romantic than Rock- 
wood. An idealization of roguery that has 
been frequently condemned for immoral ten- 
dency. 

The Tower of London (1840). The historical 
matter is the tragic story of Lady Jane Grey’s 
hopeless conspiracy and execution. 

Old St. Paul’s (1841). The history of a Lon- 
don grocer and his family during the years of 
the plague and fire (1865-66); rich in local and 
historical color; founded on a rare narrative 
said to be written by Defoe. 
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The Miser’s Daughter. A lurid story written 
to show the evils of avarice. London in the 
fifth decade of the eighteenth century is the 
scene, and the life of the coffee-houses of 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall is fully depicted. 

Windsor Castle (1843). The Earl of Surrey, 
Fair Geraldine, Herne the hunter, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Henry VIII. and two of his wives, 
Anne Boleyn and Jane Seymour, are the per- 
sonages whose well-known stories are woven 
together in this romance. 


Aird, Thomas. A noted Scottish poet 
and journalist, contributor to Black- 
wood and editor of the Edinburgh Jour- 
nal and of the Dumfries Herald, was born 
at Bowdon, in Roxburgshire, August 28, 
1802, and died at Dumfries, April 25, 
1876. He studied in the parish school of 
his native village, and graduated at the 
Edinburgh University. He early evinced 
a striking love of literature; and, having 
become acquainted with Carlyle and the 
Ettrick Shepherd, he refused all offers of 
a theological education and devoted him- 
self to the profession of letters. His 
principal works are: Martzoufle, a 
tragedy in three acts, published in 1826; 
Religious Characteristics (1827); The 
Captive of Fez, a narrative poem (1830); 
The Old Bachelor in the Scottish Village 
(1845), and a-collection of Poems (1848). 
The best known of his poems is My: 
Mother’s Grave, lines which evince much 
genuine poetic feeling. Aird was never 
married, and lived a very simple life, 
very rarely quitting Dumfries for forty 
years. Carlyle wrote of his poetry that 
he found everywhere ‘‘a healthy breath 
as of mountain breezes, a native manli- 
ness, veracity, and geniality, which is so 
rare just now as to be doubly and trebly 
precious.”’ 


Akenside, Mark. An English poet; 
born at Newcastle-on-Tyne, November 9g, 
1721; died in London, June 23, 1770. 
Studied at first theology, then medicine, 
in Edinburgh, and in Leyden, where he 
took his degree, 1744. Having practised, 
not very successfully, at Northampton 
and later (1745-47) at Hampstead, he 
soon after, through the aid of a friend, 
became prosperous and eminent in Lon- 
don, and in 1761 was appointed phy- 
sician to the Queen. His literary fame 
rests on the Pleasures of the Imagination, 
a didactic poem (1744). 


Aksakof, Sergey Timogeyevich (ak-sa’- 
kof). A Russian author (1791-1859), 
distinguished for a rare charm of diction 
and warmth of feeling, especially ap- 
parent in his principal work, Family 
Chronicle of Reminiscences (1856), a 
masterly description of Russian family 
life; The Childhood of Bragoff, the Grand- 
son (1858), a sequel to the former, 
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Alarcon y Ariza, Pedro Antonio de 
(4-lar-k6n’): A distinguished Spanish 
novelist, poet, and politician; born in 
Guadix, March 1o, 1833; died at Valde- 
moro, near Madrid, July 19, 1891. His 
critical contributions to papers, political 
and literary; his description of the 
Moroccan campaign, but especially his 
novels and short stories, are among the 
best of their kind, and present a picture 
of modern Spanish society as true to life 
as it is variegated. His clever essay, The 
Poet’s Christmas, went through over 100 
editions. An imposing number of his 
stories appeared under the collective 
titles: Love and Friendship; National 
Tales; Improbable Stories. Among them 
The Three-Cornered Hat and The Scandal 
deserve special mention. 


Alarcon y Mendoza Don Juan Ruiz de 
(4-lar-koOn € méan-do’tha). A noted 
Spanish dramatist; born at Tasco, Mexico, 
about 1580 or 1590; died in Madrid, 
August 4, 1639. Little is known about his 
early life, but he came to Spain in 1600 and 
became royal attorney in Seville. From 
1608 to 1611 he was in Mexico; then he 
took up his residence in Madrid, where he 
was appointed reporter of the royal 
council of the Indies, about 1628. The 
last great dramatist of the old Spanish 
school, he may be considered also as the 
creator of the so-called character comedy. 
Elevated sentiment, harmony of verse, 
and correctness of language distinguish 
his works, the principal of which are: 
The Weaver of Segovia; Suspicious 
Truth; the model for Corneille’s Liar; 
Walls have Ears; The Proof of Promises; 
The Anti-Christ. Complete edition of his 
works by Hartzenbusch, Madrid, 1866. 


Albertus, Magnus (al-ber’tus mag’nus), 
A distinguished German scholar and 
philosopher, born of noble family, at 
Lauingen, a town in the ancient German 
duchy of Swabia, situated on the Danube 
River. The date of his birth is believed 
to be in 1193, but this event is disputed 
by some authorities, who place it in the 
year 1205. He received his education 
chiefly at Padua, and was particularly 
instructed in Aristotle’s writings. He 
became a member of the Dominican 
Order in 1223, and studied theology ac- 
cording to the regulations of this order, 
at Bologna. He was chosen lecturer at 
Cologne, in which city his order had a 
house, and taught theology and philos- 
ophy there for a number of years; he also 
taught at Ratisbon, Freiburg, Strasburg, 
and Hildesheim. While he was pro- 
vincial of his order he publicly under- 
took the defence of the Dominicans 
against .the University of Paris, com- 
mented on St. John, and replied to the 
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errors of the Arabian philosopher, Aver- | 
roes. In 1260 the Pope created him Bishop 
of Ratisbon, but he resigned his bishopric 
at the end of three years, and spent his 
remaining days partly in preaching 
throughout Bavaria and adjoining dis- 
tricts, and partly in retirement in the 
several houses of his order. Almost his 
last work was his defence of the ortho- 
doxy of Thomas Aquinas, one of his 
many pupils He passed away at 
Cologne in 1280, aged eighty-seven years. 
He was the most widely read man of his 
time, and was noted for his extensive 
learning. Physical science was the prin- 
cipal subject in Albertus’ works, which 
were published in twenty-one volumes 
by Dominican Peter Jammay in 1651. 


Alczus (al-sé’us), was born in Myti- 
lene, in Lesbos, about 611 B.c. He was 
a distinguished poet, and is ranked by 
some as the first of the lyric poets of 
Greece. We learn from portions of his 
poems that he was somewhat of a poli- 
tician, becoming embroiled in the political 
quarrels and internal bickerings of the 
city in which he was born. He gave his 
support to the nobility, taking an active 
part against those who, at that time, 
established themselves in a tyrannical 
manner in Mytilene. On account of his 
action in this struggle, he was compelled 
to leave the place of his nativity, and he 
passed the remainder of his days in exile, 
leading an eventful and wandering life. 
At what time he died is unknown. He 
was an unprincipled, violent, lawless 
Greek aristocrat, who sacrificed everything 
to the demands of pleasure and power. 
The £olian dialect was the standard 
by which his compositions were guided. 
There was made a collection of his poems, 
divided into ten volumes. Their sub- 
jects were varied; some of his poems 
were hymns to the gods; others were of a 
warlike or political sort; while still others 
again bespoke an ardent love of freedom 
and a hateful detestation of tyrants; and, 
lastly, some were of an erotic character, 
and were particularly remarkable for the 
fervor of the passion they depicted. 
Alczus was regarded by Horace as his 
great model. 


Alcazar, Baltazar de (al-ka’thar). A 
Spanish poet who lived in the sixteenth 
century. In his own age he ranked high 
in the roll of authors, and Cervantes 
praises him as having made the Spanish 
river Guadalquiver equal in glory to the 
Mincio, the Arno, and the Tiber. His 
verses on Sleep embody a pleasant con- 
ceit. Ticknor, in his History of Spanish 
Literature, speaks of him as ‘‘a witty 
Andalusian, who has left a moderate 
number of lyric poems of great spirit, 
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most of them gay, and all of them in a 
much better taste than was common 
when they appeared.”’ 


Alciphron (al’si-fron)-~ A Greek rhet- 
orician who flourished in the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and attained 
celebrity through his series of more than 
a hundred imaginary letters purporting 
to be written by the very dregs of the 
Athenian population, including courte- 
sans and petty rogues. Their importance 
in literature is due almost wholly to the 
insight they afford into the social con- 
ditions and manners and morals of the 
day. The letters from the courtesans 
(hetairai) are based upon incidents in 
Menander’s lost plays, and new Attic 
comedy was likewise drawn upon for 
material. 


Aleman (alk’man). A distinguished 
lyric poet of Greece, belonging to the 
seventh century B.c. Although Lydia in 
Asia Minor is accredited with being his 
birthplace, some believe him to have 
been a native of Sparta, in which place he 
lived from early boyhood. He was held 
by the Alexandrian critics as the most 
noted of the lyric poets of Greece, and 
by others as the most ancient. Alcman 
may be regarded in some particulars to be 
the father of lyric poetry among the 
Greeks, and perhaps this is the reason he 
was placed by the Alexandrian critics at 
the head of their lyric canon. In his six 
books, written in the vigorous broad 
dialect of the Dorians, are contained all 
sorts of melos, hymns, pzans, prosodia, 
parthenia, and erotic songs. His metre 
did not resemble the complicated sys- 
tems of later lyrists, being easy and 
various, while on the other hand his pro- 
verbial wisdom and the form of his per- 
sonal allusions sometimes remind one of 
Pindar. His general character was that 
of an easy, simple, pleasure-loving man. 
He claims to have imitated the songs of 
birds. Fragments of his works are ex- 
tant, the best collection of which was 
published by F. G. Welcker, Giesen, 
1815, 4t0; yey are also contained in 
Burgk’s Poetz Lyrici Greci, 1852. 


Alcott, Amos Bronson (4l’két). An 
American educator and philosopher, born 
at Wolcott, Conn., November 29, 1799; 
died at Boston, Mass., March 4, 1888. 
While a boy he went to the South with a 
trunk of merchandise, with which | he 
travelled from plantation to plantation. 
The planters received him hospitably, 
and lent him books, which he studied 
diligently, and thus educated himself in 
the strictest sense of the term. He re- 
turned to Connecticut and opened an in- 
fant school for some years, and subse- 
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quently took up his residence at Concord, 
Mass. After a visit to England, in 1842, 
he established an educational community 
near Harvard, Mass., which was soon 
afterward abandoned, when he returned 
to Concord, and took upon himself the 
work of a peripatetic philosopher, lectur- 
ing and conversing, as invitations were 
extended to him, upon a wide range of 
topics, among which were divinity,. 
ethics, dietetics, and human nature in 
gene-al. In the mean while he contrib- 
uteau, under the title of Orphic Sayings, a 
series of transcendental papers to The 
Dial, a magazine edited by Margaret 
Fuller and Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
published several books, among which 
are: Conversations with Children on the 
Gospels (1836); Spiritual Culture (1840); 
Tablets (1868); Concord Days (1872); 
Table-talk (1877), and Sonnets and Can- 
zonets (1882). His Table-talk, unlike 
most works so designated, embody not 
his utterances taken down by others, 
mainly from memory, but are his own 
careful presentation and summation of 
the thoughts and principles which he 
had inculcated and set forth orally during 
his thirty years as a peripatetic philos- 
opher. Within the compass of a small 
volume he has comprised the essential 
sum and substance of his long medita- 
tions, and instructions upon high and 
noble themes pertaining to human life 
and culture. It finds its nearest parallel 
in the apothegms of Bacon. 


Alcott, Louisa May. An American 
author, daughter of Amos B. Alcott, born 
at Germantown. Pa., Nov. 29, 1832; died 
at Boston, Mass.. March 6, 1888. Her 
earliest work, Fairy Tales, was published 
in 1855. During the early part of the 
Civil War she acted as Hospital nurse, 
and in 1863 issued a volume, Hospital 
Sketches, made up from letters which she 
had written to her friends at home. 
About this time she became a contributor 
to the Atlantic Monthly, and began her 
distinctive career as a writer of books 
about young people and for young peo- 
ple. The principal of these are: Moods 
(1864); Morning Glories (1867); Little 
Women (1868), which was her first de- 
cided success; An Old-fashioned Girl 
(1869); Little Men (1871); Work (1873); 
Eight Cousins (1875), and its sequel, 
Rose in Bloom (1877), which perhaps 
rank first among her books; Under the 
Lilacs (1878); Jack and Jill (1880); 
Spinning-wheel Stories (1884); Jo’s Boys 
(1886), and Comic Tragedies (1893). Be- 
sides these she put forth at different 
times several volumes of short stories, 
among which are Cupid and Chow- 
chow, Silver Pitchers, and Aunt o’s 


‘Scrap-bag. Their fresh and staid spirit— 
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for childhood is demure as well as frolic- 
some—make them acceptable to adults 
and children alike. Miss Alcott’s whole- 
some young New England girls and boys 
represent types, at least, which will re- 
main, in fact and in fiction, long after her 
essentially ephemeral books are forgotten. 


Little Women, or Meg, Joe, Beth, and Amy 
(1869) is a bright and genial story of childhood 
and home life, portraying four girls who are 
wholesome types of character, the following of 
their growth to womanhood. 

Commonplace People and Commonplace 
Events. The coming of a country girl to a 
fashionable Boston family, their failures and 
her goodness and self-sacrifice rewarded by the 
love of a manly fellow. 

Work: Story of Experience (1873). The life 
of a New England girl of superior birth, who 
goes out to earn her living, and is housemaid, 
actress, governess, and finally is a wife, shows 
energy and adherence to the right, a story of 
which the influence of Dickens is patented. 

Eight Cousins, or Aunt Hill (1875). A story 
of a set of boys and girls, whose diverse char- 
acters and ways are drawn with a thorough 
enjoyment of, and affection for, children, and 
with plenty of fun. 

Her other stories are: Little Men; Life at 
Plumfield with Jo’s Boys; Jo’s Boys and How 
They Turn Out (1870); Rose in Bloom (1877). 


Alcuin (al’/kwin). A distinguished 
clergyman and scholar, born near York, 
England, in 735. Here he received his 
education, under the supervision of 
Archbishop Egbert, whom he intimately 
designated as his beloved master, and he 
had for his companions in the pursuit of 
knowledge the prelates of York. He 
planned his celebrated School at Tours 
after the seminary of which he had once 
been a director, having succeeded Egbert 
in this position. It is not known what 
position he held in the Church prior to 
his leaving England, though he is claimed 
to have been Abbot of Canterbury. En- 
bald, the successor of Ethelbert, sent him 
to Rome to secure the pallium, and on 
his return he met Charlemagne at Parma, 
who, having become acquainted with the 
unusual talent of Alcuin, and finally pre- 
vailed upon him to become his preceptor 
in the sciences, which position he occu- 
pied in 782, making the court his place of 
residence. He was the means, in Charle- 
magne’s hands, of promoting the latter’s 
plans for ecclesiastical and educational 
reform, which Charlemagne was so de- 
sirous of effecting. 


Alden, Henry Mills. An American 
editor and author; born at Mt. Talbor, 
Vt., in 1836. He graduated at Williams 
College in 1857, and at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1860. In 1863-64 he 
lectured before the Lowell Institute on 
The Structure of Paganism. In 1869 he 
became. editor of Harper’s Magazine. 
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He is the author of a poem, The Ancient 
Lady of Sorrow (1872); of a prose work 
of great beauty, God in His World (1890), 
in conjunction with Alfred H. Guernsey ; 
of Harper’s Pictorial History of the 
Great Rebellion (1862-65); and a Study 
of Death (1895), of which -work The 
Critic says: ‘“‘It is a beautiful reflection 
or meditation on immortality. It is the 
work of a poet for whom science is a 
wonderful parable. Mr. Alden, it seems, 
is in advance of others who use the argu- 
ment from analogy; his very indifference 
to argument and thesis gives him in our 
eyes this advantage; the resort to mys- 
tical interpretation instead of conscious 
argument is a sign. Nevertheless he does 
not recognize the contradiction surviving 
even in attitude. He is still in the es- 
thetic state; but practical Christianity 
rather than conscious esthetic Christian- 
ity is nearer to the demand and spirit of 
to-day.” 

Alden, Isabella (pseudonym, ‘‘Pansy’’), 
an American author, born in New York 
in 1841. Her stories are chiefly for the 
young, and those known as the Pansy 
books are widely read and very popular. 
They comprise a large number of volumes, 
among them Helen Lester, a prize story; 
Ester Reed; One Commonplace Day; 
An Endless Chain; Ruth Erskine’s 
Crosses; Links in Rebecca’s Life; Four 
Girls at Chatauqua; Chrissy’s Endeavor; 
Helen, the Historian, and Mrs. Dee Dun- 
more Bryant. Mrs. Alden was the 
editor of a juvenile periodical called 
Pansy, and is connected with the Chau- 
tauqua Summer School. 


Alden, Joseph, D.D. An American 
educator, author, and Congregational 
clergyman; born at Cario, N. Y., January 
4, 1807; died at New York, August 30, 
1885. He graduated at Union College in 
1828; studied theology at Princeton 
Seminary, New Jersey; was a college 
tutor for two years, and in 1834 was or- 
dained pastor of a Congregational Church 
in Massachusetts. From 1835 to 1852 he 
was professor of rhetoric in Williams 
College; from 1852 to 1857 professor of 
moral piilescrey in Lafayette College, 
Pennsylvania; from 1857 to 1867 presi- 
dent of Jefferson College, Pennsylvania; 
and in 1867 was made principal of the 
State Normal School at Albany, N. Y. 
He contributed largely to periodicals, es- 
pecially to the New Orleans Observer, of 
which he was for a time editor. Some of 
his later works are: Christian Ethics, or 
The Science of Duty (1866); Elements of 
Intellectual Philosophy (1866); The Sci- 
ence of Government (1867); Hand-book 
for Sunday School Teachers (1872); 
First Steps in Political Economy (1879), 
and Thoughts on the Religious Life (1879). 
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Alden, William Livingston. An Ameri- 
can humorous writer and journalist; born 
at Williamstown, Mass., October 9, 1837. 
He introduced the sport of canoeing into 
the United States. He was for a time 
United States Consul-General at Rome. 
Among his principal writings may be 
named: Domestic Explosives (1877); 
Shooting Stars (1878); The Canoe and 
the Flying Proa (1878); Moral Pirates 
(1880); The Comic Liar (1882); Cruise of 
the Ghosts (1882); Life of Christopher 
Columbus (1882); A New Robinson Cru- 
soe (1888), etc. 


Aldrich, Thomas Bailey. An American 
ournalist, novelist, and poet; born at 
ortsmouth, N. H., November 11, 1836. 
He entered the counting-house of his 
uncle, a New York merchant, where he 
remained three years; began to write for 
various periodicals, and subsequently 
acted as proofreader in a printing-office. 
He became connected with the Boston 
Atlantic Monthly, of which he was made 
editor in 1883. His poems include The 
Bells (1855); Baby Bell (1856); Cloth of 
Gold (1874); Flower and Thorn (1876); 
Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book (1881); 
Mercedes and Later Lyrics; also a house- 
hold edition of his complete poems (1885) ; 
Wyndham Towers (1889); The Sister’s 
Tragedy (1891),-and Unguarded Gates. 
Among his prose works are: Out of 
His Head (1862); Story of a Bad Boy 
(1870); Marjorie Daw and Other People 
(1873); Prudence Palfrey (1874); The 
Queen of Sheba (1877); The Stillwater 
Tragedy (1880); From Ponkapog to 
Pesth (1883); and, in conjunction with 
Mrs. Oliphant, The Second Son (1888); 
also, An Old Town by the Sea, and Two 
Bites at a Cherry. Whether in prose or 
in verse, Mr. Aldrich is always charming. 
He possesses a light and brilliant touch, 
which is found in all his writings; and, to 
quote the words of Edward Eggleston: 
“Tt is the lightness of touch which, more 
than anything else, marks the literary 
artist; he who makes you feel the weight 
of his thought without letting you feel 
heaviness of expression; he who floats 
his ideas to you upon wings, is the true 
artist in literature.” 


The Story of the Bad Boy (1869). Autobiog- 
raphy in the main, The Bad Boy is a New 
Orleans lad, who comes to a New England sea- 
port, of pronouncedly Puritanical character, to 
be educated. Reproduces the narrow range of 
boyish experience and imagination, the im- 
mense sorrows arising from petty troubles, 
and the exquisite fascination of the average 
boy’s adventures and mischievous escapades. 
Comic as a whole, with bits of boyish pathos, 
home-sickness, love-sickness, etc. 

- Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories (1872). 
Artful stories, wit characterizing not only the 
style, but the manipulation of the plot; Mar- 
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jorie Daw, e. g., leading up by a climax to an 
unknown and unforeseen conclusion, making a 
fool of the reader in a good-natured way. 
Hawthorne praised the delicate art and sub- 
dued pathos of Pere Antoine’s Date Palm; it 
is logically worked out, rounded and complete 
in itself, and usually ends in a surprise. 

The Queen of Sheba (1878). A novelette 
connected with Marjorie Daw by the character 
of Flemming. Compact of humor and sensa- 
tion, one of the most striking incidents being 
the escape of the lunatics from an asylum after 
locking in their keepers. Scenes:a New Hamp- 
shire village and then Switzerland. 

Prudence Palfrey (1874). A nearly impos- 
sible plot, worked out with wit and plausibility 
—how a murderer and thief from the gold- 
diggings acts as a minister in a New England 
village; wins the heart of his flock and very 
nearly that of Prudence. 

The Stillwater Tragedy (1880). His most 
elaborate novel. A murder and the detection 
of the murderer furnish the motive. The 
various aspects of life in the manufacturing 
village, the passions and calamities of a strike, 
are realistically depicted; and a love-story in- 
troduces the element of romance. 


Aleardi, Aleardo (a-la-ar’dé). An Ital- 
ian poet and patriot, whose original name 
was Getano Aleardi, was born near Ve- 
rona, November 14, 1812; died there 
July 17, 1878. His father’s farm lay in 
the beautiful valley of the Adige, and 
from the grandeur of the scenery near 
his home is traceable the love of nature 
which is found in all his verses. He en- 
gaged in the practice of law for a short 
time at Verona, and while there com- 
posed his first lengthy poem, Arnaldo, 
which was well thought of. Upon the 
breaking out of the Venetian” Revolu- - 
tion, he became actively engaged in the 
cause of the patriots, and when the new 
Venetian Republic, born of this insur- 
rection, was ushered into existence, 
Aleardi was chosen as its representative 
at Paris. But the new government col- 
lapsed shortly; Aleardi was recalled, and 
for ten years devoted his labors to the 
cause of Italian unity and freedom. He 
was imprisoned at Mantua in 1852, and 
again at Verona in 1859; was at one time 
a member of the Italian Parliament, and 
later professor of esthetics in the School 
of Arts at Brescia. His impressions, like 
those of nearly all the other Italian poets, 
were caused by the exciting events of 
Italy’s struggle to secure her independ- 
ence, and his best work was done prior to 
the peace of Villafranca. His Primal 
History, a picturesque poem on the intel- 
lectual, ethical, and social evolution of 
man, was written in 1848. An Hourin My 
Youth was produced in 1858. In it he 
speaks of his struggles, trials, and disap- 
pointments in his country’s cause. Like 
almost all of his work, this poem 1s 
mostly meditative; its diction is, as 
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always, beautiful, and has the peculiar 
lustre which is so characteristic of him. 
Monte Circello is a song of the Italian 
victories, which at the same time pre- 
sents some scientific truths in a novel 
way. Among his other works are: The 
Maritime Cities of Italy; Rafaello e la 
Fornarina; Le Tre Fiume; Le Tre Fran- 
ciulle; I Sette Soldati, and Cauto. Politico, 
the latter having been produced in 1862. 


Aleman, Matteo (4-la-man’). A Span- 
ish novelist; born in Seville about 1550; 
died in Mexico after 1609. For some 
time an official in the royal treasury, he 
either resigned or was dismissed in con- 
sequence of an annoying lawsuit, and 
about 1608 went to Mexico. His fame 
rests on the satirical romance, The Life 
and Deeds of Picaroon Guzman de Alfa- 
rache, which, like its forerunner and 
model, the Lazarillo de Tormes, by 
Mendoza, is one of the most famous rep- 
resentatives of the ‘‘picaresque’”’ novel. 
Its first part, under the title of Watch- 
Tower of Human Life, appeared in 1599 
in three edltions, and up to 1605 attained 
to twenty-six more editions of over 
50,000 copies. This immense success in- 
duced a literary freebooter to publish a 
spurious second part in 1603, which was 
followed by the genuine in 1605. The 
work was translated into every European 
language, and in 1623 even into Latin. 
The best edition of the original is in vol. 
iii. of Aribau’s Library of Spanish Au- 
thors (Madrid, 1846). 


Alembert, Jean Baptiste le Rond d’ 
(a-lon-bar’). A distinguished French 
mathematician, philosopher, and general 
writer; born at Paris, November 16, 1717; 
died there October 29, 1783. A portion 
of his name was probably given him 
from the fact of his having been left near 
the church of St. Jean le Rond, Paris, 
where as a foundling he was picked up 
by a commissary of police on the day of 
his birth. His surname he added him- 
self. It afterward leaked out that he 
was the natural son of the Chevalier 
Destouches and Madame de Tencin, a 
woman of doubtful reputation. After he 
became famous he refused to recognize 
his natural mother as holding that con- 
nection to him, and claimed his foster- 
mother as his real maternal parent. On 
the other hand, his father, without mak- 
ing his identity known, caused an annuity 
of 1200 francs to be given him, which 
covered his educational expenses from 
his fourth to his tenth year. In 1730 he 
attended the Mazarian College, which was 
controlled by the Jansenists, who, dis- 
covering his wonderful merit, possibly 
being guided by his Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans, which he 
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wrote during the first year of his philo- 
sophical course, attempted to turn his 
talent in the direction of theology. He 
was made a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1741, to which he had for- 
merly presented several writings. He 
was the author of D’Alembert’s Principle 
in relation to the solution of complex 
dynamical problems. He published his 
Reflexions sur le Cause Générale des 
Vents, which secured for him the prize 
medal of the Academy of Berlin in 1746, 
and which added to his fame. Having 
dedicated his work to Frederick, King of 
Prussia, who had just brought a glorious 
campaign to a close, the latter forwarded 
him a polite letter and placed him 
among his literary friends. In 1754 
Frederick prevailed upon D’Alembert to 
receive a pension of 1200 francs per year. 
In 1763, while on a visit to Berlin, he re- 
fused the presidency of the Academy of 
Berlin, which had been tendered to him 
several times before. In 1752 he pub- 
lished his treatise on the Resistance of 
Fluids, and about the same time he pub- 
lished, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Berlin, Researches Concerning the In- 
tegral Calculus, a branch of mathematical 
science. His principal works are: Traité 
de Dynamique (1743); Traité de l’Equi- 
libre et du Movement des Fluides (1744); 
Recherches Sur la Precession des Equi- 
noxes et Sur la Nutation de l’Axe de la 
Terre (1749); Recherches Sur Differents 
Points Importants du Systeme du Monde 
(1754); Mélanges de Philosophie et du 
Littérature; Elements de Philosophie; 
Opuscules Mathematiques (1761-80), etc. 
He was associated with Diderot in the 
preparation of the far-famed Diction- 
naire Encyclopedique. In 1762 Catha- 
rine of Russia offered him a salary of 
100,000 francs to become her son’s in- 
structor, but he refused, even after re- 
muneration had been offered. In 1775, 
on Pope Benedict XIV.’s motion, he was 
made a member of the Institute of 
Bologna. David Hume held him in such 
esteem that he willed him £200. 


Alexander, Archibald, D.D. An Ameri- 
can clergyman and scholar, born in Rock- 
bridge County, Vt., April 17, 1772; died 
at Princeton, N. J., October 22, 1851. 
He was educated at Hampden-Sidney 
College; studied theology, and was 
licensed to preach in 1791. He was 
chosen president of the Hampden-Sidney 
College in 1796; became pastor of a Pres- 
byterian Church in Philadelphia in 1807; 
and in 18r2, upon the organization of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, was appointed professor of 
theology in that institution, retaining 
that position until his death. He wrote 
Outlines of the Evidences of Christianity; 
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Treatise on the Canon of the Old and 
New Testaments; History of the Patri- 
archs; History of the Israelites; Annals 
of the Jewish Nation; Advice to a Young 
Christian; Bible Dictionary; Counsels 
from the Aged to the Young; Thoughts 
on Religious Experience, and a work on 
Moral Science, which was _ published 
after his death. 


_ Alexander, Sir James Edward. A Brit- 
ish general and explorer; born in Scot- 
land, 1803; died April 2, .1885. He 
served in the East, in Africa, and in the 
Crimean War, and explored Central Africa 
He wrote Travels through Russia and 
the Crimea (1830), Expedition of Dis- 
covery into Interior of Africa (1838), etc. 


“Alexander, Mrs.’’ (pseudonym of Mrs. 
Annie A. Hector). An Irish novelist, born 
in Dublin in 1825. She began to write at 
an early age, and is a popular and pro- 
lific novelist. Her books include The 
Wooing O’t (1873); Ralph Wilton’s 
Weird (1875); Her Dearest Foe (1876); 
The Freres (1882); A Golden Autumn 
(1897), and A Winning Hazard (1897).j 


Look Before You Leap (1865). An officer 
elopes with a supposed heiress and, finding her 
wealth non-existent, treats her harshly, and 
she hides herself from him for a year. After 
some rather romantic incidents the pair are 
satisfactorily united. 


*The Wooing O’t (1873). A love novel, 
built on old-fashioned lines; strong in por- 
traiture of two or three individualized charac- 
ters. The vulgar Mrs. Berry, the debonair 
heroine, Maggie, her niece, and some members 
of a smart coterie in Paris. Love leaping over 
the barriers of rank and wealth is the motive, 
Maggie loving and being loved by a brilliant 
man of the world, the last person whom she 
ought to have married, according to the con- 
venances and the earlier situation of affairs in 
the novel. 


*Her Dearest Foe (1876). The heroine re- 
ceives a fortune from her deceased husband, 
but a new will is found bequeathing all to an 
offensive kinsman. She maintains herself 
gallantly by going into business, all the while 
gathering proofs of the new will’s invalidity. 
Curious events bring her, under the false name 
she has assumed, into contact with the suc- 
cessful kinsman; they fall in love, and their 
marriage completes the denouement. Charac- 
terization is the chief quality of this novel. 


The Freres (1882). The struggles of a gen- 
teel family in a cheap London lodging-house 
afford opportunity for bringing out a variety 
of good or bad, or merely shallow and selfish, 
characters in the different members of the 
family and their English and Irish kin. Among 
them all the gracious, unselfish nature of the 
heroine shines conspicuously. Their removal 
to Germany imports other character-sketches 
into the tale: the old Austrian, Count Costello, 
and the various dignitaries of a small country 
town. 

The Admiral’s Ward (1883). Plot con- 
cerned with the gain and the unforeseen loss of 
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an inheritance. A quiet tale of every-day life, 
heightened into something finer by the treat- 
ment of character and affection in the patient 
heroine; the engaging oddities, Mrs. Crewe 
and the Admiral, etc. 

Mona’s Choice (1887). Mona loves an at- 
tractive but selfish man, but is loved by and 
rejects his friend. Years and changes in her 
worldly position test the characters of the two; 
and in the sequel she rejects the man she had 
loved and gives herself to the loyal lover. . 

A Choice of Evils (1894). Problem: The 
marriage of a pair, between whom there is 
little love, being upset by the reappearance of 
a wife believed to be dead; what shall be done? 
The solution offered is that, after both parties 
are liberated by divorce, the second wife, dis- 
enchanted, declines to remarry the man. 


Alexis, Wilibald (a-lek’sis), (pseudonym 
of Wilhelm Haring). A notable German 
novelist; born at Breslau, June 29, 1798; 
died at Arnstadt, December 16, 1871. 
The writings of Sir Walter Scott made so 
profound an impression upon his imag- 
ination that almost all his work plainly 
shows the influence of the author of 
Waverley. His first important work, in- 
deed, a romance, Walladmor, purported 
to be a translation from Scott, as did his 
second, Avalon Castle. The finest 
products of his genius are historical tales 
of Prussia, with Frederick the Great as 
hero, and among them Cabania stands 
prominently forth. The False Waldemar 
and Peace is the First Civic Duty are also 
excellent novels. As a poet he is pleasing 
and not infrequently impressive, but his 
stanzas are wanting in true originality. 
His popularity as a writer of fiction was 
due to a capacity for presenting the in- 
teresting phase of historical themes, and 
to his fecundity of plot and incident; but 
his best stories are marred by over- 
elaboration, and by tricks of style. 


Alfieri, Count Vittorio (al-fé-a’ré). An 
Italian dramatic poet, born at Asti, in 
Piedmont, January 17, 1749, and died at 
Florence, October 8, 1803. His father, a 
nobleman of considerable estate, died 
while the son was an infant, and he was 
sent to the Academy and University at 
Turin; where he received a very indiffer- 
ent education. His own provincial dia- 
lect was so different from the Tuscan, or 
recognized Italian, that the works of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Tasso were almost 
unintelligible to him; and he had subse- 
quently to learn the language in which he 
was to immortalize himself, as though it 
were a foreign tongue. He travelled two 
vears in various parts of Italy, in F rance, 
England, and Holland. In 1769, having 
become of age, and receiving possession 
of his large fortune, he set out again 
upon his travels, visiting Austria, Prus- 
sia, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Eng- 
land, Russia, France, Spain, and Portu- 
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gal, returning to Italy in 1772. His life 
up to this time was extremely dissolute, 
measured even by the loose standard of 
his own time and country. His becom- 
ing an author dates at about 1772. His 
earliest dramatic work was Cleopatra, 
which was brought upon the stage at 
Turin in 1775. From that time he set 
himself resolutely to become a tragic 
poet. It was in this character alone that 
he is of special interest to after ages, 
although he wrote six or more comedies, 
several odes, a volume of autobiography, 
and other prose. His tragedies, nine- 
teen in number, are all cast in the 
antique mould, or, rather, such an idea of 
the antique spirit as he could gather 
from the French of Corneille and Racine. 
If we were to assign the chief governing 
motive running through the tragedies of 
Alfieri, it should be the hatred of kingly 
rule. He had exalted ideas of its rules of 
duties and influence: he had exalted 
notions of the dignity of man, an ardent 
love of liberty, and of the manly virtues 
which it is wont to foster. He wished to 
effect upon his contemporaries that 
revolution which his own soul had under- 
gone. He wished to wake them from 
their long lethargy of servitude; to see 
them thinking, Se striving, resisting. 

Alfonso X. King of Leon and Castile, 
born in 1221, ascended the throne in 
1252, was deposed by his son, Sancho, in 
1282, and died in 1284. His acquaint- 
ance with geometry, astronomy, and the 
occult sciences of his time gained fur 
him the appellation of el Sabio, “‘the 
Learned.’”’ The works in prose attrib- 
uted to him range over a great variety of 
subjects, historical, scientific, and legal, 
although many of them were merely 
written or compiled by his order. He 
caused the Bible to be translated into 
Castilian, and thereby performed for the 
Spanish language a service very similar 
to that performed for the English by 
James I. Mariana says of him: ‘‘He 
was more fit for letters than for the gov- 
ernment of his subjects; he studied the 
heavens and watched the stars, but for- 
got the earth and lost his kingdom.” He 
wrote a history of the Crusades; a Gen- 
eral Chronicle of Spain; a poem on The 
Chase; some love songs, and Canticles of 
St. Mary. Beforedeath he began A Great 
and General History of the World. 


Alford, Henry. An English poet and 
miscellaneous writer, philologist, critic, 
artist, and preacher; born in London, 
October 7, 1810; died at Canterbury, 
January 12, 1871. He became Dean of 
- Canterbury in 1856. An accomplished 
man, his literary work attracted atten- 
tion in several departments. Besides 
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sermons and university lectures, he 
wrote The School of the Heart, and 
Other Poems (1835), -his most popular 
volume of verse, and The Queen’s 
English (1866). He was best known by 
his celebrated edition of the Greek New 
Testament (1844-52), which, incorporat- 
ing the results of German Biblical scholar- 
ship, formed a landmark in New Testa- 
ment study in New England and America. 
He was the first editor of the Contempo- 
rary Review. 


Alfred the Great. King of England; 
born at Wantage, 849; died October 28, 
gor. He succeeded to the crown,upon 
the death of his father, Ethelwulf, in 872, 
but was for a time driven from the 
throne by the Danes, who overran the 
kingdom of the West Saxons. But after 
many adventures and some severe re- 
verses he completely established his 
sway. In 891 there was another furious 
invasion of the Northmen, who gave 
much trouble during most of the remain- 
ing years of his reign. Alfred was, says 
the Saxon chronicler, Ethelwerd, ‘‘the 
immovable pillar of the Western Saxons; 
full of justice; bold in arms, learned in 
speech, and above all things imbued 
with the divine instructions; for he 
translated into his own language, out of 
Latin, unnumbered volumes, of so 
varied a nature and so excellently that 
the sorrowful book of Boethius seemed 
not only to the learned, but even to 
those who heard it read, as if it were 
brought to life again.”” Alfred the Great 
is one of half a dozen kings who de- 
serve a place among authors. Indeed it 
would be hard to name more than these 
three or four: David (and-perhaps Solo- 
mon) of Israel, Alfred of England, and 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. Alfred 
translated into Saxon nearly the whole 
extant Latin literature. He also trans- 
lated Gregory the Great’s Pastoral Care, 
selections from the writings of St. Au- 
gustine, and Boethius’ Consolations of 
Philosophy, and Bede’s Church History 
of the English nation. In 1849 a meeting 
was held at the town of Wantage, in Berk- 
shire, the place of his birth, to celebrate 
the one thousandth year since the birth 
of Alfred; it was then resolved that ‘‘a 
Jubilee Edition of the works of King 
Alfred the Great should be immediately 
undertaken, to be edited by the most 
competent Anglo-Saxon scholars who 
might be willing to combine for the pur- 

ose." The work was completed not 
ong after, in two large volumes, and 
was dedicated to the late Queen Victoria. 


Alger, Horatio, Jr. An American au- 
thor and clergyman, born in Revere, 
Mass., January 13, 1834; died in Natick, 
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Mass., July 18, 1899. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1852, and, after spending 
three years in teaching and journalism, 
took a course in the Cambridge Theo- 
logical School. He then spent nearly a 
year in European travel, at the same 
time acting as a newspaper correspond- 
ent. In 1864 he was ordained pastor of 
a Unitarian Church in Brewster, Mass. 
In 1866 he removed to New York, and 
soon became interested in the condition 
of the street-boys of the city, which fact 
subsequently influenced the character 
of his writings. Besides his contribu- 
tions to periodicals, he has published a 
volume of poems and several series of 
books for boys, including lives of Web- 
ster, Lincoln, and Garfield. Among his 
favorite stories for boys are Ragged 
Dick, Luck and Pluck, and Tattered 
Tom. His later publications include 
Struggling Upward (1890); Dean Dun- 
ham (1891); Digging for Gold (2892); 
Facing the World (1893); Only an Irish 
Boy and Victor Vane (1894), and Adrift 
in the City (1895). 


Alger, William Rounseville. An Ameri- 
can Unitarian clergyman and author; 
born at Freetown, Mass., December 30, 
1822. He graduated at Harvard College 
and at the Cambridge Divinity School in 
1847; became pastor of a Unitarian con- 
gregation at Roxbury, Mass., and in 1855 
succeeded Theodore Parker as minister 
of the society of ‘‘Liberal Christians,” in 
Boston. In 1876 he became minister of 
the Unitarian Church of the Messiah, in 
New York, of which Orville Dewey and 
Samuel Osgood—who afterward became 
an Episcopalian—had been pastors. Mr. 
Alger held this position for three years, 
and was succeeded by Robert Collyer. 
All these successive ministers of the 
Church of the Messiah have won a place 
in the literature of their day. After 
vacating his pastoral charge in New York, 
Mr. Alger preached for three years at 
various places in the West, and about 
1882 returned to New England, to devote 
himself to general literature, which had 
always indeed been his main vocation. 
His more important works are: A Sym- 
bolic History of the Cross of Christ 
(1851); The Poetry of the Orient (1856); 
A Critical History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life, to which Ezra Abbott ap- 
pended a notable eee elsewhere 
noticed (1861); The Genius of Solitude 
(1866); Friendships of Women (1867); 
Prayers Offered in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives (1868); The 
End of the World and the Day of Judg- 
ment (1870); The Sword, the Pen, and 
the Pulpit (1870); Life of Edwin Forrest 
(1877); The School of Life (1881); The 
Sources of Consolation in Human Life 
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(1892). The most notable of his works 
is the Critical History of a Future Life. 


Alishan, Leon M. An Armenian poet 
and historian; born in Constantinople, 
July 30, 1820. He studied in Venice, 
where he took orders in 1840, and was 
appointed professor in the College 
Raphael, of which he became director in 
1848. Having taken charge of the Arme- 
nian College in Paris in 1858, he returned 
to Venice in 1865 as director of Saint 
Lazare. He is regarded by his country- 
men as their leading poet. Among his 
numerous writings are: Poems Com- 
plete (1857-67); Popular Songs of the 
Armenians (1867); Historical Mono- 
graphs (1870); History and Geography 
of Armenia (1885), which was seized and 
suppressed by the Turkish authorities. 


Allen, Charles Grant Blairfindle. Com- 
monly known as Grant Allen—who has 
also written under the nom de plumes both 
of ‘Cecil Power” and ‘J. Arbuthnot 
Wilson ’’—a British scientific writer and 
novelist, was born February 24, 1848, on 
Wolf Island, opposite Kingston, Canada, 
where his father was the incumbent of 
the Anglican Church, and died October 
25, 1899.’ He graduated at Oxford in 
1871. In 1873 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of logic and philosophy at Queen’s 
College, Spanish Town, Jamaica, and 
from 1874 till 1877 was its principal. He 
then returned to England, where he has 
since lived. Among his scientific writ- 
ings are: Physiological Ethics (1877); 
The Color Sense (1879); The Evolution- 
ist at Large (1881); Colin Clout’s Calen- 
dar (1882), and Force and Energy (1888). 
His most recent publications are: What’s 
Bred in the Bone (Boston, 1891), a prize 
story for which he received £1000; 
Dumaresq’s Daughter (1891); The Duch- 
ess of Powysland (1891); Blood Royal 
(1893); Dr. Palliser’s Patient; The Attes 
of Catullus; Science in Arcady; The 
Story of the Plants; The Woman Who 
Did; British Barbarians: a Hill-top Novel 
(1895). He has also contributed a series 
of papers, Postprandial Philosophy, to 
the Westminster Gazette. In 1885 he pub- 
lished a life of Charles Darwin, in Andrew 
Lang’s series of English Worthies. 


Philistia (1884). A socialist novel; all the 
important characters are socialists, either 
actively or passively, and the hero endures 
afflicting trials for his convictions before he 
obtains a competence as editor of a socialist 
journal. The lighter parts are of a farcical 
nature. 

The Devil’s Die (1888). The most striking 
thread of incident in a very sensational record 
is furnished by the gruesome doings of a 
roung doctor, whose scientific ambition leads 
ee to experiment on a patient fatally: a far- 
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rago of extraordinary events, plots and coun- 
terplots, marrow escapes and the like; the 
characters equally unlike the average. 


The Tents of Shem (1889). A varied as- 
sortment of materials; an awkward family 
complication, a forged will and love at cross- 

urposes with two pairs of lovers, the latter 
incidents occurring in Algeria. 


Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece, etc. (1893). Ivan 
Greet seeks among the negroes of Jamaica the 
leisure denied him by a London life, and there 
composes his masterpiece and dies. A faithful 
mulatto girl devotes her life to his baby and to 
the task of getting the manuscript printed, but 
the latter is accidentally burned, and in a scene 
of acute pathos she and the little one die ex- 
posed to a tropical tempest. Fifteen other 
tales and sketches of a similarly unconven- 
tional kind. 

The Woman Who Did (1895). The woman 
refuses to marry her lover, and enters with 
him into a free union; the ultimate result is 
tragic; the woman dies a martyr to the au- 
thor’s gospel of free love. A bold and ag- 
gressive manifesto, but does not outrage 
decency. 


The British Barbarians: a Hill-top Novel 
(1895). A tourist from the twenty-fifth cen- 
tury visits England to study its customs and 
observances from the abstract point of view of 
the anthropologist; a novel kind of satire. 


A Splendid Sin (1896). A woman averts a 
tragic end to her son’s love affair by avowing 
that he is not the offspring of her reprobate 
husband, but of a great poet who loved her 
too well. A satire on conventional morality. 


Miss Cayle’s Adventures (1899). A comic 
narrative, with the characteristic dash of 
paradox and plenty of light satire: the heroine, 
an audacious Girton girl, who starts with a 
capital of twopence and achieves a striking 
career. 


Twelve Tales, with a Headpiece, a Tailpiece 
and an Intermezzo; being Select Stories (1899). 
A Confidential Communication—sardonically 
humorous, a murder by mistake. The Rev. 
John Creedy—a tragic study of the racial ques- 
tion; a negro missionary reverts. The Child 
of the Phalanstery—public infanticide in ad- 
vanced society centuries hence. The Curate of 
Churnside—an esthetic, soft-hearted young 
curate puts his uncle out of the way to secure 
an income for his betrothed and himself; a 
grim jeu d’esprit. 

John Cann’s Treasure. A man sacrifices 
honesty, position, and, in the sequel, his reason 
for a treasure that turns out to be nearly 
worthless. These are fair specimens not only 
of the tales in this volume, but of Grant Allen’s 
fiction generally; it is nothing if not startling. 


_Allen, Ethan. An American Revolu- 
tionary hero; born at Litchfield, Conn., 
anuary 10, 1737; died near Burlington, 
t., February 12, 1789. His services in 
the War of Independence as Colonel of 
the “Green Mountain Boys,” capturing 
Fort Ticonderoga ‘“‘in the name of the 
great Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress,”’ his attack on Montreal, suffer- 
ings as a prisoner in England, skilful 
diplomacy in behalf of Vermont, etc., 
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are well known. He wrote an account of 
his captivity (1799); A Vindication of 
Vermont (1784); and Allen’s Theology, 
or the Oracles of Reason (1784), in which 
he declared reason to be the only oracle. 


Allen, James Lane. An American novel- 
ist; born near Lexington, Ky., in 1850. 
He graduated at Transylvania Uni- 
versity, taught there for a time, and 
became subsequently Professor of Latin 
and English in Bethany College. His 
fame rests mainly upon his powerful 
and popular novels of manners and peo- 
ple in the blue-grass region and else- 
where, the best known being Summer in 
Arcady (1896), The Choir Invisible (1897), 
A Kentucky Cardinal, and Aftermath. 


Flute and Violin; and Other Tales of Ken- 
tucky (1891). Stories of the author’s native 
country, the blue-grass region of Kentucky, 
and of its hardy agricultural folk, true Anglo- 
Saxons. Mostly pathetic in motive: Two 
Gentlemen of Kentucky, a touching, sadly 
humorous story of master and slave; The 
White Cowl and Sister Dolorosa, two stories 
of Monastic life; King Solomon, a vagrant 
white who redeemed his character by acting 
as grave-digger in the dreadful cholera year, 
1833; Flute and Violin, and others, have some 
of the delicate art and imagination of Haw- 
thorne, and the natural description is akin to 
Thoreau’s. Two Gentlemen of Kentucky, re- 
printed from this book. 


A Kentucky Cardinal (1895). The title re- 
fers to a bird, and indicates the subtle motive 
that underlies the story. An act of unkindness 
to this shy child of nature brings misunder- 
standing into two young people’s lives or 
courtship. An extremely delicate study of 
personalities and motive, permeated with a 
tender love of nature; perhaps of most inter- 
est for its descriptions of Kentucky. 


Aftermath (1896). A companion idyl con- 
sisting of meditations and fanciful disquisi- 
tions on life. A pure and beautiful portrayal 
of courtship and marriage is embodied in the 
little tale, touched at the end with delicate 
phe The dominant motive is the conflict 

etween the love of nature and the humaner 
love of wife and home. 


_ Summer in Arcady (1896). The common in- 
cidents of a girl’s courtship by a young farmer, 
related in such manner as to emphasize the 
dangers young people run who are not prop- 
etly advised by parents. The idyl is imag- 
inatively handled, and the sights and sounds 
of woods and fields in summer are harmo- 
nized into a poetic symphony. 


The Choir Invisible (1897). A sentimental 
story of Kentucky in the years following the 
War of Independence, very delicate in analysis 
of feeling, and in the suggestive and poetical 
use of landscape. The theme is an honest 
and pure affection between a man and woman 
separated by marriage. The book deals ex- 
clusively with the inner life, and is almost de- 
void of external incident, though the perilous 
conditions of existence in the colonizing days 


are brought out forcibly by glimpses of Indian 
warfare. 
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The ee of Law: a Tale of the Kentucky 
Hemp Fields (1900). A young Kentuckian 
brought up in the belief of the Metal inspira- 
tion of the Bible, enters as a student for the 
ministry in the Lexington College. The story 
shows his awakening to a wider belief, result- 
ing in his own loss of faith, until a woman, 
knowing little of theology, reconciles him to 
life and to the truest religion. 


Allen, Joseph Asaph. An American 
naturalist; born at Springfield, Mass., 
July 19, 1838. From 1865 to 1869 he 
was a member of various scientific ex- 
peditions to Brazil, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and Florida. In 1870 he was ap- 
peinied assistant in. ornithology at the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Cambridge, Mass., and in 1885 curator 
of ornithology and mammalogy in the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York City. He is part author with 
E. Coues of Monographs of North Ameri- 
can Rodentia (1877); and has also pub- 
lished, among other works, History of 
North American Pinnipedes (1880). 


Allerton, Ellen. An American pcetess; 
born at Centreville, N. Y., in 1835; died 
at Padonia, Kan., September, 1893. In 
1862 she was married to Mr. Alpheus 
Allerton, with whom she took up her 
home in Wisconsin, where they resided 
until 1879, when they removed to Ham- 
lin, Kan. Mrs. Allerton early manifested 
a fondness for literature, but wrote little 
for publication until after her marriage, 
when she began to contribute largely, 
especially in verse, to the newspapers in 
the far West. A volume of these poems 
was collected in 1885, under the title of 
Annabel and Other Poems. Poems of 
the Prairies appeared in 1889. The 
title poem of this volume had never be- 
fore been published, and indeed hardly 
equals the spirit and freshness of the 
earlier and shorter pieces, which are im- 
bued with the fresh, vigorous spirit of 
civilized life on the broad, fertile prairies. 


Allibone, Samuel Austin (al’i-bon). An 
American biographer; born at Philadel- 
phia, April 17, 1816; died at Lucerne, 
Switzerland, September 2, 1889. He was 
at one time librarian of the Lenox Li- 
brary, New York. He was the author of 
a Dictionary of English Literature, and 
British and American Authors (3 vols., 
1854-71; Supplement by Dr. John Foster 
Kirk, 2 vols., 1891); Poetical Quotations ; 
Prose Quotations, etc. It took twenty 
years to write the Dictionary, which is 
familiar in libraries the world over 
wherever English is spoken. 


Allingham, William. An Irish poet; 
born at Ballyshannon, March ro, 1828; 


died at Hampstead, near London, No-- 


vember 18, 1889. Having for some years 
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been an officer in the Customs, he be- 
came assistant editor of Frazer's Maga- 
zime in 1871 and succeeded Froude as 
editor in 1874, when he also married 
Helen Patterson, the illustrator and: 
water-color artist. His graceful poems 
excel in descriptions of Irish scenery and 
life; some of them were illustrated by 
Rossetti, Kate Greenway, and other dis- 
tinguished artists. Prominent among 
his works is Lawrence Bloomfield in Ire- 
land (1864), a narrative poem on con- 
temporary life. 


Allison, Sir Archibald. A Scottish his- 
torian, son of the Rev. Archibald Allison; 
born at Kenley, Shropshire, England, 
where his father was then vicar, Decem- 
ber 29, 1792; died near Glasgow, Scot- 
land, May 23, 1867. His father returned 
to his native Scotland in 1800, and with 
his family took up his residence in Edin- 
burgh. The son was educated at the 
University of Edinburgh, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 181q. 
He rose to eminence in his profession, 
was made deputy-advocate-general in 
1822, member of the Crown Council in 
1828, and sheriff of Lanarkshire in 1834, 
having in the mean while published sev- 
eral valuable legal works. He was suc- 
cessively lord rector of Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, and of Glasgow Uni-. 
versity, and was created a baronet in 
1852. His works are very numerous, 
including many essays, political, histori- 
cal, and miscellaneous, originally con- 
tributed to Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
in 1850 published separately in three 
volumes: Principles of Population (2 
vols., 1840), combating the theory of 
Malthus; England in 1815 and 1845, dis- 
cussing the currency question; and The 
Life of the Duke of Marlborough (1847; 
third and very much enlarged edition, 
1855). His principal works, however, 
are the History of Europe, from the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to 
the restoration of the Bourbons (1839- 


42), and a continuation, bringing the 
narrative down to the accession of Louis 
Napoleon (1852-59). The value of 


Allison’s History of Europe rests upon 
the vigor of isolated passages rather 
than upon its merits as a whole. In 
writing the Life of the Duke of Marl- 
borough he was not swayed by his 
prejudices, and the work is of high value. 


Allston, Washington. An American 
painter and author; born at Waccamaw, 
S. C., November 5, 1779; died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., July 9, 1843. He entered 
Harvard College in 1796, and afterward 
began the study of medicine, which he 
soon abandoned for art. He went to 
London, where he became intimate with. 
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his countryman, Benjamin West, then 
president of the Royal Academy. In 
1804 he proceeded to Rome, where he 
remained several years, finally returning 
to America in 1809. Two years later he 
again visited Europe, and gained the 
prize of two hundred guineas offered by 
the British Institution. In 1819, after 
having been chosen an associate of the 
Royal Academy, he took up his perma- 
nent residence at Cambridge, Mass., de- 
voting himself to art and letters. He is 
best known as a painter, the subjects of 
most of his pictures being drawn from the 
Old Testament. He was for many years 
engaged upon a great work, Belshazzar’s 
Feast, which was painted over and over, 
and finally left unfinished. He had the 
capacity for taking a high rank among 
the authors, as well as the painters of his 
generation, but his published writings 
are few. They might all be comprised in 
two moderate volumes. In prose there is 
Monaldi, an Italian romance, published 
in 1841, but written at least twenty 
years before; The Hypochondriac, a 
short magazine story, and four Lectures 
on Art. This volume also contains the 
poetical works of Allston. These consist 
of The Sylphs of the Seasons, published 
in 1813, and some other poems written at 
intervals during many years. Among 
these are America to Great Britain, in 
1810, which was, seven years later, in- 
serted by Coleridge in his Sibylline 
Leaves, with the following note: ‘‘This 
poem, written by an American gentle- 

-man, a valued and dear friend, I com- 
municate to the reader for its moral no 
less than its poetic spirit.” 


Almeida-Garrett, Joao Baptista de Silva 
Leitao de (dl-ma’é-da-gar-ret’). A dis- 
tinguished Portuguese poet, dramatist, 
and politician; born in Oporto, February 
4, 1799; died in Lisbon, December 10, 
1854. He studied law at Coimbra, and, 
joining the democratic movement in 1820, 
became Minister of Public Instruction 
when scarcely twenty-one; but on the 
restoration in 1823 was banished and 
went to England. He subsequently re- 
turned, and experienced many vicissi- 
tudes owing to his political activity. As 
a man of letters he endeavored to free 
Portuguese poetry from the shackles of 
pseudoclassicism, and to inspire it with 
new life by basing it on national forms 
and traditions. His efforts were also di- 
rected toward the creation of a purely 
national drama. His principal works 
are: Catao, a Tragedy (1820), among the 
best in Portuguese literature; Camoes, a 
Romantic Epic (1825), glorifying the life 
and death of Portugal’s greatest poet; 
Dona Branca, a satirical epic (1826), 
scourging monasticism; Adozinda, a 
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lyrical epic (1828); Bernal Francez, a 
cycle of romances (1829); Auto de Gil 
Vitente (1839), pronounced the first 
purely Portuguese drama; O Arco de 
Sant’ Anna, a historical novel (1846); 
Romancerio, a collection of Portuguese 
ballads (3 vols., 1851-53). 


Almqvist, Karl Jonas Ludwig (alm’- 
koist). Swedish novelist and writer, born 
at Stockholm, November 28, 1793; died 
at Bremen, September 26, 1866. He 
commenced life under promising circum- 
stances, but, being of a restless dis- 
position, he severed his connection with 
the university, resigning his place in the 
capital, and, with a number of boon com- 
panions, settled in the wilds of Werm- 
land; but his visions of the enjoyments of 
Scandinavian life were soon dissipated, 
and he discovered that the wielding of 
the pen was more preferable to his taste 
than guiding a plough, and the year 1829 
found him once more a resident of Stock- 
holm, at which time his literary career 
began. Soon after he set out upon this 
new kind of work, and after writing 
some educational books, he published his 
great novel, The Book of the Thorn-Rose, 
which brought him at once into promi- 
nence. From this time onward his prog- 
ress was remarkable. Almqvist was 
equalled by few writers in the quantity 
and versatility of his works. Among his 
more noted additions to the modern liter- 
ature of Sweden are his writings on re- 
ligious edification, studies in lexicograph 
and history, in mathematics and philol- 
ogy; his treatises on philosophy, esthetics, 
morals, politics, and education; lectures, 
romance, and lyric, epic, and dramatic 
poems. Among his books are Gabriele, 
Mimanso, Amalie Hillner, Araminta May, 
Kolumbine, and Marjam. His diction is 
so fine that the first place in the list of 
Swedish writers has been accorded him. 
His roving nature led him to resign one 
profitable position after another, and he 
was at last dependent altogether upon 
what his literary and journalistic labors 
brought him. His brilliant novels and 
pamphlets grew more vehement with 
his expanding socialistic notions, which 
caused his friends to desert him and his 
enemies to rejoice in their victory over 
him; but the criticism of former friend 
and foe alike ceased in 1851, when they 
learned of the astounding news that 
Almqvist had escaped from Sweden in 
order to avoid the punishment due him 
upon his being convicted of forgery, and 
the crime of murder laid at his door; and 
he was lost to view for a considerable 
period. It is now known, however, that 
he took up his abode in St. Louis, Mo. 
He ended his strange career one year after 
his return to Europe in 186s. 
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Alvarez do Oriente, Fernan (al/va-reth 
d6 6-ré-en-te). A Portuguese poet 
(1540-99) of the school of Camoens. His 
life-work, Lusitania Transformed, is a 
pastoral romance in the manner of San- 
nazaro’s Arcadia, composed of prose and 
poetry, and containing elegies, sonnets, 
and idyls of such beauty as to have 
caused some of them to be ascribed to 
Camoens. 


_Alvin, Louis Joseph (dl-van’). A Bel- 
gian poet and art critic (1806-87); be- 
came secretary (1830), then chief, of a 
department in the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, member of the Belgian Acad- 
emy in 1845, and chief librarian of the 
Royal Library in Brussels in 1850. 
Among his works are: Sardanapalus, a 
Tragedy (1834); The Anonymous Pamph- 
leteer, a Comedy (1835); Re-Contempla- 
tions (1856), a satirical imitation of the 
romantic style. 


Ambros, August Wilhelm (d4m/brds). 
A notable Austrian writer on music, born 
at Mauth, Bohemia, November 17, 1816; 
died in Vienna, June 28, 1876. He was 
trained for the civil service and served in 
it with distinction; but his aptitude for 
music, and particularly for the criticism 
and literature of music, led him in an- 
other direction, and he rose in eminence 
as the author of The Limits of Music and 
Poetry, besides numerous essays and 
studies connected with art. His master- 
piece, however, he left unfinished, The 
History of Music, a work which cost him 
many years of labor and which he carried 
only to the fourth volume. He attempted 
musical composition, but it won no pop- 
ularity. 


Ames, Fisher. An American orator, 
statesman, and writer; born at Dedham, 
Mass., April 9, 1758; died there July 4, 
1808. He graduated at Harvard College 
in 1774; was a teacher for a short time; 
studied law; wrote occasionally on po- 
litical topics in the newspapers; was 
chosen as Representative to the State 
Legislature in 1788, and in the following 
year was elected as Representative in the 
first Congress convened under the new 
Constitution. He retained his _ seat 
throughout the two terms of the admin- 
istration of Washington, whose policy re- 
ceived his earnest support. After leaving 
Congress he retired to his farm at Ded- 
ham, still, however, writing largely upon 
public affairs. In February, 1800, at the 
request of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, he delivered a Eulogy on Wash- 
ington, and in 1804 wrote an appreciative 
Sketch of the Character of Alexander 
Hamilton, who had recently been killed 
in a duel with Aaron Burr. A collection 
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of the Works of Fisher Ames was issued 
in 1854 by his son. It comprises a brief 
memoir, a large number of letters, his 
most important speeches, and a score or 
two of political, literary, and miscel- 
laneous essays. 


_Amicis, Edmondo de (d-mé/chés). A 
distinguished Italian writer; born at 
Oneglia in Liguria, October 21, 1846. 
From 1865 until the occupation of Rome 
by the Italian army he was in the military 
service of King Victor Emanuel’s gov- 
ernment; then he returned to civil life at 
Turin, devoting himself wholly to litera- 
ture, in which he had already won dis- 
tinction by several graphic sketches of 
camp life. Among his writings of this 
kind the most noteworthy are: Army of 
Life (1869) and Recollections of 1870-71. 
Of novels we have from his pen: The 
College Friends; A Great Day; The Pa- 
ternal Home (1872); and Cuore (Hearts), 
published in English as The Heart of a 
Schoolboy. His works of travel—includ- 
ing Spain; Recollections of London; Hol- 
land; Constantinople; Recollections of 
Paris; Morocco—have had a very wide 
circulation, and have been translated 
into several languages. He has pub- 
lished also a volume of Verses. 


Amiel, Henri Frederic (4-mé-el’). A 
Swiss poet and philosopher, born at 
Geneva, Switzerland, September 27, 
1821; died there May 11, 1881. He was 
descended from one of the emigrant 
families that left Languedoc, France, 
after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. At twelve years of age he was 
left an orphan and passed into the care of 
a relative. He was educated at the Col- 
lege or Public School of Geneva and at 
the Academy (University). After leav- 
ing the Academy he studied for several 

ears at Heidelberg and Berlin, spending 

is vacations during the time in Italy, 
Sicily, Scandinavia, Holland, and Ger- 
many. In 1849, after a public competition, 
he was appointed professor of xsthetics 
and French literature in the Academy 
of Geneva. This position he held for four 
years and then exchanged it for the pro- 
fessorship of moral philosophy. During 
his lifettme he published only a few 
essays and several small volumes of 
poems, which was a disappointment to 
his friends. But after his death it was 
found that he had left a large work, a 
private journal, upon which he had been 
engaged for many years, noting his ob- 
servations and meditations, and it was 
upon this Journal Intime that his reputa- 
tion as a writer rests. A portion of it 
was published in 1882, and was imme- 
diately recognized as a great work, and 
the author as a man of broad culture, 
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originality, and a profound thinker. A 
second volume was published in 1884, 
which in nowise lessened but added to 
the fame of the author. His works are: 
Grains del Mil (1854) ; Il Penseroso (1858) ; 
La Part du Reve (1863); Jour a Jour 
(1880), and Journal Intime (1882-84). 


Ammen, Daniel. An American ad- 
miral and author; born May 15, 1820, in 
Ohio; died at Washington, July 11, 1898. 
He entered the United States Navy, July 
7, 1836. He was executive officer of the 
North Atlantic Squadron at the out- 
break of the Civil War. From 1861 to 
1865 he rendered signal service in the at- 
tacks on Port Royal, Fort Macallister, 
Fort Fisher, and both the ironclad at- 
tacks on Fort Sumter. On June 4, 1878, 
he was retired with the rank of rear ad- 


miral. He was the designer of the 
Ammen life-raft and harbor-defence 
ram. Among his works are: The 


Atlantic Coast (1883); The Old Navy 
and the New; Navy in the Civil War 
(1883). 


Amperé, Jean Jacques Antoine (on- 
par’). A French literary historian 
(1800-64), son of the physicist, Andre M. 
Ampére. He became professor in Mar- 
seilles, then at the Sorbonne, and in 
1833 at the College of France in Paris, 
being elected member of the Academy in 


1847. His best work is Literary History 
of France Before the XII. Century 
(1840). 


Anacreon. A Greek lyric poet; born in 
the Ionian town of Teos in Asia Minor 
about 563 B.c.; died in the neighboring 
town of Abdera about 478 B.c. Of the 
events of his life very little is positively 
known, though legends of questionable 
authority relate many incidents, such as 
that he was invited to the Island of 
Samos to instruct Polycrates, the son of 
the ruler of the island; that after the 
overthrow of Polycrates Anacreon was 
invited to Athens by Hipparchus, the son 
of Pisistratus, after whose assassination 
he repaired to Larissa, in Thessaly, 
which was then ruled by Echecratidas, 
sprung from an Jonian family; and that 
in his old age he returned to his native 
country, where he died in his eighty-fifth 
year, having been choked by attempting 
to swallow a cherry-pit. His writings, 
consisting of odes, epigrams, elegies, 
iambics, and hymns, were numerous. 
At the time of Suidas (eleventh century 
A.D.), it is said that five books of these 
poems were still extant. Since then all 
of these have perished except about sixty 
short odes and a few fragments. The citi- 
zens of Teos placed Anacreon’s effigy upon 
their coins, some of which are still extant. 
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These indeed represent a very different 
man from what one would expect the 
writer of the existing Anacreontics to 
have been. The face is coarse and 
brutal—almost Silenus-like. In Athens, 
also, a statue was erected in his honor, 
representing him as a drunken singer. 
The Anacreontic Odes, which are now 
extant, whether written by the Teian 
bard or not, are among the most grace- 
ful remains of Greek poetry. They are 
indeed, for the most part, amatory or 
conyivial, but they are wonderfully free 
from all taint of grossness or sensuality. 
The love poems might be recited in the 
most modest household, and the drinking 
songs sung at the most decorus banquet. 


Anagnos, Mrs. Julia Rowana (Howe) 
(a-nag’nos). An American poet and 
littérateur, daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe; born in 1844; died in 1866.. In 
1870 she married M. Anagnus, superin- 
tendent of the Institute for the Blind, 
Boston, Mass. She wrote Stvay Chords 
(1883) and Philosophiz Questor (1885). 


Anaxagoras (an-aks-ag’é-ras). A fa- 
mous Greek philosopher of the Ionic 
school; born at Clazomense, 500 (?) B.c.; 
died 428 B.c. He explained eclipses and 
advanced physical science. In philosophy 
he taught that the universe is regulated 
by an external, self-existent, and infinitely 
powerful principle, called by him mind; 
matter he seems to have asserted to be 
external, what is called generation and 
destruction being merely the temporary 
union and separation of ever-existing 
elements; he disproved the doctrine that 
things may have arisen by chance. 
Fragments of his Treatise on Nature are 
still in existence. 


Anaximander (an-aks-i-man’der). A 
Greek philosopher of the Ionian school; 
born at Miletus about 611 B.c.; died about 
547 B.c. He was a friend and pupil of 
Thales, of Miletus, and is said to have 
written the first philosophical work in 
Greek prose. His system of philosophy 
declared that the principle, or substance, 
out of which all things arise and to which 
they return, is “‘immortal and imperish- 
able,” being in nature intermediate be- 
tween air and water. He is reputed to 
have invented the sun-dial. 


Anczyc, Vladislav Ludvig (an’tsich). A 
Polish dramatist (1823-83), who lived 
mostly at Cracow, and wrote national 
plays which became very popular. The 
best among them are: he Peasant 
Aristocrats (1851); The Inhabitants of 
Lobsov (1854); The Raftsmen (187s); 
The Peasants’ Emigration (1876); be- 
sides which he wrote Tyrtzus, a Poetical 
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Tale (1883), and many juvenile works, 
partly under the pseudonym ‘‘ Kasimir 
Goralezyk.”’ 


Andersen, Hans Christian. Danish 
dramatist, a and story-writer; born 
at Odense, Island of Funen, April 2, 1805; 
died at Copenhagen, August 4, 1875. 
His father, a poor shoemaker, died while 
the son was a child. In 1819 he was sent 
by his mother to Copenhagen to study 
music. Here he underwent many hard- 
ships, but in the end found patrons by 
whom he was warmly befriended; and by 
their aid he was enabled to pursue his 
studies at the Gymnasium. He entered 
the University in 1828; but before that 
time he had gained considerable reputa- 
tion by his poems, especially by one en- 
titled The Dying Child. This was fol- 
lowed in 1829 by a satirical narrative of 
A Journey on Foot from the Holm-canal 
to the Eastern Point of Amark. He now 
fairly commenced his literary career, pub- 
lishing a volume of poems in 1830, and 
another, entitled Fantasies and Sketches, 
in 1831. All of his numerous works have 
been translated into German, and many 
of them into English, French, and other 
languages. These translations have given 
him a far more extended reputation than 
could have been attained by their issue 
in their original language, which is under- 
stood by comparatively few readers. 
The German edition of his complete 
works comprises about fifty small vol- 
umes. Many of these books were the re- 
sults of travels in various parts of Eu- 
rope. In 1844 he received a pension 
from the Danish Government; and in 
1875, upon the seventieth anniversary of 

_his birthday, he was invested with the 
and cross of the Order of Dannebrog. 

ome of his dramatic pieces met with a 
very favorable reception; but he is best 
known by his tales and his sketches of 
travel. Prominent among his works are: 
The Improvisatore, which describes in a 
glowing style his impressions of Italy; 

T., a novel depicting life in northern 
Europe; Only a Fiddler, a_half-auto- 
biographical story of homely life; A Poet’s 
Bazaar, a collection of miscellanies; and 
several series of Tales for Children. He 
also wrote The Story of My Life, bring- 
ing the somewhat imaginative narrative 
down to 1847. This work was continued 
by another hand down to the time of 
Andersen’s death. 


Life in Italy (1835). A kind of disguised 
autobiography which exhibits the author's 
morbid sensibility and what we should call the 
unmasculine character of his mind. The pic- 
tures of old Italy before the Revolution are full 
of strong, imaginative life and poetic color. 
He wrote the book after his return from Rome, 
and it was the beginning of his popularity. 
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O. T.: a Danish Romance (1870). A com- 
plicated story of treachery on the one hand, 
and on the other of a woman’s great devotion 
and the suffering of her unhappy son. 


_ Andersen, Karl. A Danish poet, born 
in Copenhagen, October 26, 1828; died 
there September 1, 1883. Among his 
epic and lyric productions are: Strife 
and Peace (1858); Pictures of Travel 
(1864); On the Arno and the Ganges 
(1865); Light and Shade (1868); Ro- 
mances and Songs (1880). In the prose 
tale, Over Cliff and Surf (1883), he de- 
scribed admirably nature and life in Ice- 
land, where he spent his youth; but his 
most popular work is Genre Pictures 
(1876-81), seven collections of scenes 
from daily life. 


Anderson, Mary Antoinette—Navarro, 
Madame de. An American actress; born 
in Sacramento, Cal., 1859. She won 
fame both in the United States and 
England. In 1890 she retired from the 
stage and married Antonio F. de Navarro. 
Her autobiography, A Few Memories 
(1896), is an interesting work. 


Anderson, Rasmus Bjorn. An Ameri- 
can author; born in Albion, Wis., Janu- 
ary 12, 1846, of Norwegian parents. He 
was educated at Norwegian Lutheran 
College, Decorah, lowa; becoming pro- 
fessor of Scandinavian languages in the 
University of Wisconsin in 1875-84, and 
United States minister to Denmark in 
1885. His books include: America Not 
Discovered by Christopher Columbus 
(1874); Norse Mythology (1875); Viking 
Tales of the North (1877); Translation of 
the Younger Edda (1880). 


Andrews, Ethan Allen. An American 
educator and lexicographer; born at New 
Britain, Conn., April 7, 1787; died there 
March 24, 1858.. He was professor of 
ancient languages at the University of 
North Carolina, 1822-28; edited the Re- 
ligious Magazine with Jacob Abbott, 
whom he succeeded as principal of the 
Young Ladies’ School in Boston; but his 
chief work was compiling classical text- 
books. He edited the well-known Latin- 
English Lexicon (1850), based on Freund; 
and Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Gram- 
mar (with Solomon Stoddard; sixty-fifth 
edition, 1857) was for many years the 
leading one in America. 


Andrews, Stephen Pearl. An American 
miscellaneous writer; born at Templeton, 
Mass., March 22, 1812; died at New York, 
May 21, 1886. He was a prominent Ab- 
olitionist, practised law in the South, 
and settled in New York in 1847. He 
paid much attention to phonographic re- 
porting, and also to the development of a 
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universal philosophy which he called In- 
tegralism, and of a universal language, 
Aliwato. Besides numerous works relat- 
ing to these subjects, he wrote Com- 
parison of the Common Law with the 
Roman, French, or Spanish Civil Law 
on Entails, etc.; Love, Marriage, and 
Divorce; French, With or Without a 
Master; The Labor Dollar (1881); Trans- 
actions of the Colloquium (a society 
founded by himself and his friends for 
philosophical discussion, 1882-83). He 
contributed to the London Times and 
other papers, and was a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
and the American Ethnological Society. 


Andrieux, Francois Jean Stanislas (on- 
dré-é). A French poet and dramatist; 
born in Strasburg, May 6, 1759; died in 
Paris, May 9, 1833. Practising law in 
Paris at the outbreak of the revolution, 
he became a zealous adherent of the lat- 
ter, and in 1798 was elected to the Coun- 
cil of the Five Hundred. In 1795 he was 
elected a member, and in 1823 secretary 
for life, of the academy. His forte is 
the poetical tale, in which he aims at 
classical purity of language and prosody. 
The most noted are: The Miller of Sans 
Souci (1797), Fenelon’s Walk, and the 
Trial of the Senate of Capua. Of his 
dramatic work may be mentioned the 
comedies: The Heedless (1787); Moliére 
with his Friends (1804); The Comedian 
(1816); and the tragedy, Junius Brutus 


(1794). 


Andronicus, Livius (an-dré-ni’cus). An 
early Roman dramatic poet and actor; 
born at Tarentum about 284 B.c.; died 
about 204. A Greek by birth, captured 
in war and sold as a slave in Rome, he 
was afterward freed, and became a 
teacher of Latin and Greek. His plays, 
mostly tragedies, with a few comedies, 
were translated from the Greek. They 
were first played in Rome, 240 B.c. 


Aneurin. A famous Welsh bard of the 
sixth century. Of his epic and songs we 
possess the Godolin, which is believed to 
be a description of one of the last great 
battles of the native Britons with the 
Saxon invaders. The poem, as it has 
come down to us, contains nearly 1000 
lines, but it is not quite complete and 
lacks unity. The sense is obscure, and 
several passages are capable of various 
interpretations. 


Angell, James Burrill. An American 
educator, diplomatist, and writer; born 
at Scituate, R.I., January 7, 1829. He 
was graduated from Brown University in 
1849, and professor of modern languages 
there from 1853 to 1860. From 1860 to 
1866 he was editor of the Providence 
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Journal. He was president of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont from 1866 to 1871. 
In 1871 he became president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was minister to 
China from 1880 to 1881, and is now 
minister to Turkey. Among his works 
are: Manual of French Literature 
(1857); Progress of International Law 


(1875). 


Annunzio, Gabriele d’ (4n-nén’tsé-6). 
An Italian novelist; was born in 1864, on 
board the brigantine ‘‘Irene,” in the waters 
of the Adriatic; and to this circumstance 
has been ascribed the profound love 
which he has always manifested for the 
sea. He spent his childhood on the coast 
of central Italy, and from the ninth to 
the sixteenth year of his age he studied 
in the college of the old town of Prato, in 
Tuscany. Here he gained considerable 
notoriety by the publication of a volume 
of verses, to which he gave the Latin 
title Primo Vere. From Prato he went 
to the University of Rome; and here, in 
1882, while a student, he published his 
first prose work, Terra Vergne, and an- 
other volume of verse, Canto Novo. In 
1883 he issued Intermezzo di Rime. 
Then came I Libro delle Vergini (1884); 
San Pantaleone (1886); Chimera (1888); 
Elegie Romane (1892); The Poema Para- 
disiaco (1893); and the prose works Il 
Piacere (1889) ; Giovanni Episcopo (1892), 
and l’Innocente (1892); these last two 
translated into French by G. Herelle, 
under the respective titles Episcopo et 
Cie and l’Intrus, and [1 Piacere as 
l’Enfant de Volupté. His Trionfo della 
Morte appeared in 1894, and was trans- 
lated into French as Le Triomphe de la 
Morte, and into English by Arthur Horn- 
blow (1897), as The Triumph of Death. 
This latter work was greeted with a 
storm of adverse criticism, one prominent 
writer in the United States going so far as 
to assert that “‘it is nota presentation of 
life, but of the corruption that attends 
life and that tries to make it impossible,’” 
and that ‘‘the essential rottenness of the 
book condemns it in spite of a certain 
brute force ;” that ‘‘there is no excuse for 
putting D’Annunzio’s books before Eng- 
lish readers.”” On the other hand, The 
Triumph of Death has had its able and 
strenuous advocates. M. de Vogiie as- 
serts that it has a right to be known as 
one of the master-books of our time. The 
following are his principal novels: 


The Child of Pleasure (1889). D’Annunzio’s 
first presentation of a type which reappears as 
the hero of his subsequent romances. Sperelli 
is a Roman poet, a worshipper of beauty, de- 
voted to art, completely absorbed in his own 
sensations (he is avowedly a rendering of the 
author’s own personality). His relations to 
two women entail disquisitions on the nature 
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of love, which the author’s philosophy reduces 
to a bestial phenomenon, while adorning it 
with all the sensuous attractions of poetry. 

The Victim (1892-99). A gloomy story of 
moral retribution falling on a husband for his 
unbridled lust and egotism, and on his wife for 
an act of momentary weakness: A history of 
their inner lives, with a paucity of external in- 
cident. Inthe hero’s brother the author paints 
a high-minded man, and this figure and that of 
the grand old peasant di Scordio are the fruit 
of his reading of Tolstoy. 


The Triumph of Death (1894-98). The in- 
satiable passion of the egoist Giorgio for Ippo- 
lyta, which demands more than human nature 
can give, changes by a morbid process into 
homicidal mania. An example of this au- 
thor’s analysis of erotic emotion, terrible as an 
exposure of human sensuality. This story is 
the vehicle for the author’s philosophy of indi- 
vidualism and hedonism. The influence of 
Maeterlinck and his school is apparent. 


The Virgins of the Rocks (1896-99). First of 
a new trilogy, The Romances of the Lily. Is 
symbolical, and has been compared in its col- 
oring to a canvas by Burne-Jones or Rossetti. 
The d’Annunzian hero, brooding over his 
dream of restoring the supremacy of Rome by 
the re-establishment of his famous house, 
comes in his quest for a wife to a castle where 
dwell three beautiful ladies, each the type of 
some spiritual excellence. The author ex- 
hausts his powers of sensuous description, pro- 
ducing a veritable atmosphere of poetry. 

The Flame of Life (1900). First of the Ro- 
mances of the Pomegranate. A problem of art 
and love, wherein a poet grows conscious that 
he must sever his liaison with an actress if he is 
to be great. This idea is worked out with the 
voluptuous imagery that characterizes all this 
writer’s novels. 


Anonymous. Many of the best-known 
literary productions are the work of 
anonymous authors. In some cases, as 
in that of the Arabian Nights, the name 
of the original authors have either been 
lost in the depths of antiquity, or the 
original stories have been so modified by 
the different reconteurs, by whom they 
have been perpetuated, that it is impos- 
sible to concede the honor of their com- 
position to any one individual. In the 
case of modern anonymous books the 
writers doubtless have personal reasons 
for refusing to divulge their names. The 
more important anonymous works are as 
follows: 


Amadis of Gaul (1508). Partly composed, 
to a greater extent translated (probably from 
the Portuguese), by Garcia Ordéfiez de Mont- 
alvo: French in origin. A long, rambling 
series of heroical adventures, wildly fabulous 
as to time and geography, but mostly con- 
cerned with southern Britain in the time 
between the introduction of Christianity and 
the reign of Arthur. The loves and trials of 
the knightly Amadis and the Lady Oriana, 
daughter of the British king, form the gist of 
the story. There is much supernatural matter, 
‘spells, miracles, giants; and a magical glamour 
enwraps it, as befits the days of knight-errantry. 
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There are passages of deep feeling; the spirit of 
noble example breathes throughout. 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainments (1839-41). 
The most famous product of Arabian litera- 
ture; a large collection of entertaining tales of 
unknown origin. Scheherazade, a tyrannical 
Sultan’s wife, is supposed to tell a story each 
night to her lord in order to avert the decree 
that each of his brides shall live but one day. 
The stories of Aladdin, of Sinbad the Sailor, 
of _Haroun-al-Raschid, the jovial Caliph, of 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, and many 
others are as well known to English people of 
every age as any stories from their native 
literature. 

Aucassin et Nicolette. Translated by An- 
drew Lang (1887): Edited and rendered into 
modern English by F. W. Bourdillon (1887). 
A quaint and naive little Provencal chante- 
fable of the twelfth century; a story of the 
sovereignty of true love, the hero a gentle 
Knight of France, and the heroine a maiden 
of unknown birth, who proves to be daughter 
of the King of Carthage. Composed in a mix- 
ture of prose and verse intended for recitation 
by the trouvére or jongleur. 

A Digit of the Moon. A Hindu love story. 
Part of a cycle of sixteen stories, entitled The 
Churning of Time, each named after a digit of 
the moon. A fairy tale of a misogynist king 
who falls in love with a portrait, and, after 
searching out the original, puts to her a series 
of riddles that baffles her reluctance. Full of 
Oriental humor and wisdom tricked out in a 
whimsical dress. 

Aristocracy (1888). A satire upon the 
many flattering pictures of society now offered 
to the public. ‘The characters are said to be 
well-known people. The book depicts barely 
one decent character, and the panorama of 
English life is wholly depressing. 

*Culmshire Folk; by the author of John 
Orlebar (1873). Racy characterization of 

leasant types and oddities in an English vil- 
age, where there are many gentry as well as 
agricultural folk; humorous sketching, social 
intercourse, good stories, women’s warfare, etc. 


Chronicles of Westerley, a provincial sketch; 
by the author of Culmshire Folk. Character 
sketches of very humorous people in the West 
Country, amusing eccentrics some of them. 
Clare Py eisriae (1883). Tragic story of a 
young sculptor who suddenly learns that his 
father and grandfather died insane. He re- 
nounces love and devotes himself to art, but 
dies through an act of signal heroism. The 
emotional life of the Quakers and the young 
heroine’s innocent revolt from their rigorous 
tenets are depicted. 

Countess Irene; by the author of Lauter- 
dale (1888). Life and manners in Vienna and 
in an Austrian country-seat, landscapes of the 
Salz Kammergut and the beautiful valleys of 
the Traun and the Inn; varied by pictures of 
Irish life and Shannon scenery, painted more 
sombrely. 

Dagonet the Jester (1886). A village story 
of the great Civil War time, having little to do 
with those great events. The central figure 1s 
a gay and whimsical jester, whose pleasantries 
are quenched by the cold atmosphere of Puri- 
tanism. His life and death are pathetic. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden (1808). 
“ Sketches and jottings made by an English- 
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woman while tending as an amateur the neg- 
lected garden of a German country-house. 
Eloquent with a true woman’s passion for 
flowers, books, babies, and solitude; expresses 
her dislike for society and even for visitors, and 
her pity for those to whom these delights are 
unknown. Her husband, The Man of Wrath, is 
one of these, and not the only figure sketched 
with humor; the would-be authoress, with her 
indispensable note-book, is entertaining. 


Englishwoman’s Love Letters, An (1900). 
The tragic love story of a young lady and an 
Oxford undergraduate, told in her letters. 
These are remarkable for a free display of 
emotion unusual in prose and for the clearness 
with which they reveal character. By various 
devices, beyond the ordinary methods of real- 
ism, the book aims at the effect of a true nar- 
rative, and this, perhaps along with its high 
literary merits, accounts for its sudden and 
signal popularity. 

John Orlebar, Clerk; by the author of Culm- 
shire Folk (1878). Mainly incisive character- 
sketches of clerical people—John Orlebar, the 
Broad Churchman, his Bishop and various 
church dignitaries, along with some rustic 
folk of all grades of society. Comic interest 
prevails, all being extremely witty and ready 
with sarcastic repartee; yet it is not merely an 
amusing story, but also a thoughtful consid- 
eration of leading religious problems. 


Pandurang Hari. The adventurous career 
of a Hindu in the Deccan early in the nine- 
teenth century, purporting to be a rough-and- 
ready translation from a native MS.; full of 
knowledge of the Mahrattas during the an- 
archy that preceded the British occupation of 
their country. 


Philosopher Dick: Adventures and Contem- 
plations of a New Zealand Shepherd; b 
Chumier (1890). The shepherd, a cultured, 
meditative man, spends years of his life in the 
solitude of a mountain sheep farm. This is 
not merely a description of the wild existence 
of settlers and the details of sheep farming 
thirty years ago, but also an analytical stud 
of solitude and its effects on a thoughtful mind. 


Pleasant History of Lazarillo de Tormes, The 
(1554). Attributed to the poet Diego Hurtado 
de Mendoza (1503-75), though without proof. 
It is the od care model of that thoroughly 
Spanish production, the Novela Picaresca, or 
rogue story. Lazaro, autobiographer and 
hero, son of a miller, and a trull, enters the 
service of all kinds of people, and gets on by 
flattery and cunning, until he ends as town 
crier of Toledo. This plan enables the author 
to describe many aspects of Spanish life, and 
many characters; for instance, the rogue’s 
Successive masters, the blind beggar, the skin- 
flint priest, the alguazil and the starving 
hidalgo. The character-portrait of the vendor 
of indulgences aroused the anger of the In- 
quisition. A sharp, cynical, wit accentuates 


the satire. 
Punchinello (1899). A sombre, emotional 
story of a self-tormented nature. Punchinello 


1s a born artist, a lover of beauty and a success- 
ful composer, but a misshapen dwarf; and his 
deformity so preys on his passionate soul that 
love and happiness turn to jealousy and mis- 
ery. 

Slaves of Society, a Comedy in Covers; b 
the Man Who Heard Something (1900). x 
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satire on the ways of smart society of the pres- 
ent day, full of character sketches that seem 
to be portraits. A marchioness, who is plot- 
ting to secure a wealthy plebeian for her 
daughter, is the most prominent figure; a spite- 
ful parasite is very severely handled and other 
prevalent types are caustically portrayed. 

Solitary Summer, The (1899). Meditations, 
observations, and sketches of nature and 
human life by a female hermit living in close 
communion with nature in her secluded garden. 
Rich in imaginative description, humorous and 
incisive in its running commentary on rural 
life and not lacking in seriousness of mind. 
The author lays stress on the positive value 
of intercourse with nature and on the blessed- 
ness of repose. 


Anstey, Christopher. An English versi- 
fier; born at Brinkley, October 21, 1734; 
died at Chippenham, August 3, 1805. His 
father was rector of Brinkley, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and had also a considerable 
landed property, which was in time in- 
herited by the son. He was educated at 
Eton, from which school he was elected 
to King’s College, Cambridge; but in 
consequence of some quarrel with the 
authorities he did not take his degree, 
although he stood high as a classical 
scholar. He subsequently entered the 
army, then married an heiress, through 
the influence of whose family he was re- 
turned to Parliament. His wealth and 
personal qualities gave him a place in the 
best fashionable and literary society of 
the day. He was a frequent visitor at 
Bath, then the favorite watering place. 
He wrote, during his long and prosperous 
life, many ‘‘society poems,’ of which 
The New Bath Guide and The Election 
Ball are now worth remembering. The 
New Bath Guide, published in 1766, was 
among the most successful poems of the 
day. Anstey received £200 for the copy- 
right, and he gave the money to the 
hospital at Bath. Dodsley, the pub- 
lisher, declared that the profits on the 
sale were greater than he had ever gained 
in the same period by any other book. 
Anstey’s New Bath Guide furnished the 
thought, and indeed not a little of the 
actual material, which Smollett, five 
years later, wrought up in his clever 
story of Humphrey Clinker. Anstey’s 
Election Ball has quite a number of 
clever hits which may be appreciated 
now—a century after they were written. 


Vice Versa; or, a Lesson to Fathers (1882). 
A ludicrous story, blending the modern conte 
with a motive from the Arabian Nights. The 
droll situation of the book is effected by a 
change of personality between a schoolboy 
and his staid old father; after that the ordinary 
and probable events of his school-life become 
extremely funny. 

The Giant’s Robe (1883). A comedy with a 
weak young man for hero, who pretends to be 
the author of a play sent to him by a friend in 
India. The unfolding of his character under 
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the stress of such a situation, and the remorse 
that drives him to confess, mingle more serious 
elements with the comic. 


A Fallen Idol (1886). An extravaganza, 
aiming at plausibility in the details; a trench- 
ant, though overt, satire on the esoteric 
Buddhism rampant at the time. 


The Pariah (1889). The Pariah is the neg- 
lected son of a parvenu father who wishes to 
enter good society and marries a widow of 
good breeding but no money. The unhappy 
boy, ignorant and unpolished, thus finds him- 
self in the midst of a family who hate and de- 
spise him. 

Lyre and Lancet: a Story in Scenes (1895). 
A farce written in a series of scenes and dia- 

A poet, author of Andromeda, and a 
* owner of the prize bulldog ‘ Andro- 
meda,’’ are each mistaken for the other at a 
baronet’s country seat, and the ensuing com- 
plications are ludicrous. A number of con- 
temporary characters are hit off satirically. 

The Brass Bottle (1900). A burlesque fan- 
tasy with an unbottled genie for hero, who is 
liberated by a young architect, and repays his 


benefactor by an embarrassing series of 
miracles. 

The Benefactress (1901). The Benefactress 
is a young Englishwoman who has a fortune 
left her by a German relative. She takes up 
her property in Germany, and her life in the 
German village is the basis of the story, which 
is told with a good deal of humor. 

Tim (1891). A delicate portrayal of a sensi- 
tive boy’s devoted affection for an older boy— 
a very touching story of a tender and self-for- 
getful character. 


Antar, or Antara. An Arabian poet 
and soldier, who is supposed to have died 
a little before the time of Mohammed’s 
flight to Medina. He is the hero of a ro- 
mance which Mohammed instructed his 


disciples to teach to their children, which 
is known by every Bedouin of the desert, 
which is repeated night after night by 
the professional narrators of Bagdad and 
Constantinople, and is familiar wherever 
the Arabic language is spoken. This ro- 
mance, supposed to have been written by 
Asmai, preceptor to Haroun-al-Raschid, 
makes Antar the son of the warrior 
Shedad-el-Absi and the Abyssinian slave 
Zabuba. Being brought into disgrace, 
while still with his mother in slavery, by 
having fallen in love with his beautiful 
cousin Abla, he began to seek opportuni- 
ties of signalizing himself as a soldier and 
as a poet; and, rising in favor, he filled 
the country with the fame of his song 
and his sword. By some Arabic histori- 
ans he is said to have been killed, and by 
others to have died naturally by old age. 
In literature Antar is renowned as the 
author of one of the seven great poems 
hung up in the Kaaba, at Mecca, and 
known as The Suspended Poems. 


-Anthon, Charles. A celebrated Ameri- 
can classical scholar; born in New York | 
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City, November 19 1797; died July 29, 
1867. He was for many years professor 
of ancient languages at Columbia Col- 
lege. A beautiful edition of Horace first 
made him famous among scholars. His 
best-known work was an edition of Lem- 
priére’s Classical Dictionary (1841). He 
was also the editor of over fifty classical 
text-books. 


Anthony, Susan Brownell. An Ameri- 
can reformer and agitator; born at South 
Adams, Mass., February 15, 1820, of 
Quaker parentage; she taught school in 
New York State for fifteen years from 
1850. In1852she organized the Women’s 
New York State Temperance Society, 
and has always been an active leader in 
temperance and woman’s rights move- 
ments. She was also an active agitator 
of the abolition of slavery. She was joint 
author with Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Mrs. Matilda J. Gage of The History 
of Woman Suffrage, which was pub- 
lished in 1881. 


Antimachus (an-tim’a-kus). A Greek 
epic and elegiac poet; flourished about 
400 B.c. He was called ‘‘The Colopho- 
nian,’’ from Colophon, his native place. 
His chief works were the epic Thebais 
and an elegy on his dead love Lyde. The 
Alexandrine critics greatly admired him, 
esteeming him next to Homer. 


Antonides van der Goes, Joannes (an- 
to-né’des vin der gis). A Dutch poet; 
born at Goes, May 3, 1647; died at Rotter- 
dam, September 18, 1684. The most dis- 
tinguished disciple of Vondel, and a vio- 
lent opponent of the one-sided French 
classicism, he exercised a wholesome in- 
fluence upon his native literature. When 
only nineteen his tragedy, Trazil, or the 
Conquest of China (1664), attracted uni- 
versal attention and won him the life- 
long friendship of Vondel. His most 
famous work is De Y-Stroom (1671), an 
epic on the river Y, glorifying the great 
international commerce of Amsterdam, 
and is a masterly delineation of the life in 
that city. 


Anzengruber, Ludwig (4n’tsen-gré-ber). 
An Austrian dramatist and novelist; born 
in Vienna, November 29, 1839; died there 
December 10, 1889. His great merit lies 
in the creation of a genuine Austrian 
national drama, by which he sprang at 
once into fame in his native country; 
afterward he wrote stories of village life 
with equal success. Of his dramatic 
works the most noteworthy are: ‘The 
Parson of Kirchfield (1870); The Per- 
jured Peasant (1871); Of his narrative 
productions, The Stigma, a novel (1876); 
The Sternstein Farm, a village story 
(1885), deserve particular mention. 
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Apuleius, Lucius (ap-a-lé’us). A  fa- 
mous Latin satirist and writer of fiction; 
lived in the second century, and was a 
native of Northern Africa. Having in- 
herited an ample fortune, he devoted 
himself to study and travel; attending 
first the schools of Carthage, then the 
Athenian schools of philosophy. His 
principal work is Metamorphosis, or The 
Golden Ass, which includes the charming 
epilogue of Cupid and Psyche; well known 
also in his witty Apology, a defence 
against a charge of sorcery brought by 
the sons of a widow twice his age whom 
he had married. 


Aquinas, Saint Thomas (a-kwi’nas). An 
Italian theologian; born at the Castle of 
Rocca Sieca, in the kingdom of Naples, 
about 1224; died March 7, 1274. He was 
a younger son of the Count of Aquino; 
was trained in the Benedictine monastery 
of Monte Casino, to the abbacy of which 
it was expected he would succeed, and 
subsequently studied at the University 
of Naples. At the age of nineteen, in op- 
position to the wishes of his family, he de- 
termined to enter the order of the Do- 
minicans. He became a pupil of the 
famous Albert of Boldstadt, usually 
denominated ‘‘Albertus Magnus.’’ He 
pursued his scholastic studies with great 
diligence, but with such persistent silence 
that his fellow-students nicknamed him 
‘‘The Dumb Ox.’’ Legends have been re- 
corded of miraculous incidents in the life 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. The account of 
these miracles was received with such 
credence that Pope John XXII, in 1323, 
ordered his canonization, and he is known 
in history as “St. Thomas Aquinas.”’ 
No theologian of his day exercised so 
wide an influence upon religious thought 
as did Thomas Aquinas. He was then, 
and long after, designated as the ‘‘Uni- 
versal Doctor,’ the ‘‘Angelic Doctor,” 
and the ‘Second Augustine.’”’ His pub- 
lished works are very numerous. His 
greatest work is the Sum of Theology. 
Among his other works are: Sum of 
Catholic Belief Against the Heathen; 
onder of all the Epistles of St. 

aul. 


Arago, Dominique Francois (dr-d-go’). 
An eminent French astronomer and 
physicist; born near Perpignan, February 
26, 1786; died in Paris, October 2, 1853. 
His biographical notices of distinguished 
men of science hold a high place in litera- 
ture for clearness of thought and beauty 
of style. Elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies after the revolution of 1830, 
he eloquently took part with the ad- 
vanced republicans. After the fall of 
Louis. Philippe in 1848 he effected, as 
minister of war and of marine, many 
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salutary reforms, such as the abolition of 
flogging in the navy and of negro slavery 
in the colonies. His scientific observa- 
tions and discoveries were numerous and 
important. He established the universal 
influence of magnetism on all substances, 
and the polarization of light. English 
translations of separate portions of his 
works have been published, notably in his 
Autobiography, Popular Lectures on 
Astronomy, Meteorological Essays, and 
Biographies of Scientific Men. 


Arago, Jacques Etienne. A French 
writer of travels; born at Estagel, March 
10, 1790; died in Brazil, January, 1855. 
Brother of the preceding. Until 1837 his 
literary work consisted in the production 
of light theatrical pieces. He then lost 
his sight and made a voyage around the 
globe, which afforded material for two 
charming books: Promenade Around 
the World (1838); and A Blind Man’s 
Voyage Around the World. He had some 
painful experiences on this side of the 
globe, which are detailed in the Travels 
of a Blind Man in California (1851). 


Arany, Janos (or’ony). An eminent 
Hungarian poet; born in Nagy-Szalonta, 
March 1, 1817; died in Budapest, Octo- 
ber 22, 1882. Educated in the college at 
Debreczin, 1832-36, he was employed as 
a teacher in his native place; in 1840 was 
appointed notary there, and won imme- 
diate success with his first epic produc- 
tion in 1845. During the Hungarian 
Revolution he held a government posi- 
tion; then lived in needy circumstances 
in his native town until 1854, when he 
obtained a professorship at Nagy-Koros. 
Thence he was called to Budapest in 
1860 as director of the Kisfaludy So- 
ciety; founded the literary weekly Kos- 
zoru (the wreath); and in 1865 was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Hungarian 
Academy, of which he had been a member 
since 1859. Owing to his feeble health he 
resigned in 1878. As a national poet he 
ranks immediately after Petofi and Vo- 
rosmarty, his epic creations deserving 
to be acknowledged as ornaments not 
only of Hungarian but of modern poetry 
in general. He is a master of the ballad 
and a translator of the highest merit, as 
proven by his versions of Tasso, Goethe, 
Shakespeare, and, above all, his transla- 
tion of Aristophanes (3 vols., 1880). 
Works: The Lost Constitution, a humor- 
ous epic (1845), prize of Kisfaludy So- 
ciety, depicting the doings at the 
county elections; The Taking of Mur’any 
(1848, prize); Katalin (1850); Toldi, an 
epic trilogy (1851-54-80), exalting the 
deeds of the Hungarian Samson: The 
Gypsies of Nagy-Ida (1852); Buda’s 
Death(1864, prize) ; Prose Writings(1879). 


ARAUJO—ARGYLL 


Araujo, Porto-Alegre Manoel de (a- 
rou’zh6 porto 4-la’gre). A Brazilian 
poet; born at Rio Pardo, November 29, 
1806; died in Lisbon, Portugal, Decem- 
ber 30, 1879. He freqtiented the Acad- 
emy of Arts in Rio de Janeiro, 1826-28; 
studied painting in Paris, and architecture 
there and in Italy, until 1837, when he re- 
turned to Rio and was made Professor at 
the Academy of Arts, later at the Mili- 
tary Academy. He was Brazilian con- 
sul-general at Stettin in 1859-65, but 
lived mostly in Berlin, afterward at Lis- 
bon. His principal works are: Colombo, 
an epic celebrating the discovery of 
America; and Brasilianas, a lyric cycle 
abounding in splendid descriptions of 
nature. 


Arboleda, Julio (4r-b6-la’tHa). A South 
American poet, orator, journalist, and 
revolutionist; born in Colombia, June 9, 
1817; died about 1872. Having assumed 
the supreme power in New Granada, he 
was assassinated. He was one of the 
best-known poets of Spanish America. 
Of his principal work, Gonzalo of Oyon, 
only such parts as happened to exist in 
duplicate were published, the manu- 
script having been destroyed by a bitter 
personal enemy. 


Arbuthnot, John. A Scottish humor- 
ist; born near Arbuthnot Castle, Kin- 
cardineshire, Scotland, April 29, 1667; 
died in London, February 27, 1735. He 
was physician to Queen Anne. _ His liter- 
ary fame rests mainly on The History of 
John Bull (1712), at first attributed to 
Swift, but proved to have been the work 
of Arbuthnot. Primarily designed to 
satirize the Duke of Marlborough, and to 
oppose the continuance of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, this work was the 
means of fastening the sobriquet and the 
typical character of John Bull upon the 
English nation; but owing to its ardent 
and extreme Toryism it is now little 
read, and known chiefly by brilliant ex- 


tracts. It is said to have suggested to 
Swift the composition of Gulliver’s 
Travels. He also wrote a number of 


serious works which have been highly 
valued. 


Archilochus (4r-kil’6-kus). Aneminent 
Greek poet; flourished in the seventh 
century B.c. Of his life nothing is defi- 
nitely known. He was classed by the 
ancients with the greatest poets, Homer, 
Pindar, Sophocles; but of his works only 
a few fragments have come down to us. 
His lyrics, in iambic verse, were often 
pointed with the bitterest satire; besides 
satires he wrote hymns, elegies, and 
epodes. 


_ September 24, 1900. 
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Arene, Paul Auguste (4-ran’). A French 
writer of stories and travels; born at Sis- 
teron, June 26, 1843; died at Antibes, 
December 16, 1896. At first engaged in 
teaching at Marseilles and in Paris; but 
from 1865 on he devoted himself to lit- 
erature, and became favorably known 
through his brilliant descriptions of his 
Provencal home. Notable among vari- 
ous collections of stories are: The Per- 
fumed Beggar Woman (1876); In the 
Kindly Sun (1879); The True Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony; Christmas Stories. 
He also wrote two novels—John of the 
Figs (1868) and The Golden Goat (1889); 
several comedies, partly in conjunction 
with others, especially Alphonse Daudet, 
whose collaborator he was in the Letters 
from My Mill. Equally charming as his 
stories are the pictures of travel: Twenty 
Days in Tunis (1884); From the Alps to 
the Pyrenees (1891). 


Argensola, Lupercio Leonardo (ar-Hen- 
so’la). A Spanish dramatist and poet; 
born at Barbastro, Aragon, December 14, 
1565; died in Naples, March, 1613. He 
became chamberlain to the Archbishop 
of Toledo, secretary to the widowed 
Empress Maria of Austria, was made 
historiographer of Aragon, and _ subse- 
quently went to Naples as secretary of 
war and of state to the viceroy, the 
Count de Lemos, where he founded the 
famous Academia degli Oziosi. He wrote 
three tragedies—Isabella, Alexandra, 
and Phyllis—which brought him fame 
while a young man. They were highly 
praised by Cervantes, but were lost for a 
century and a half after the death of 
Argensola, when the manuscript of two 
of them was accidentally discovered, and 
first appeared in print in 1772. He also 
wrote satires, sonnets, and canzones, 
which were published in connection with 
the poems of his brother, but his ballads 
and songs are notable for vigor of thought 
and richness of pictorial fancy. Some of 
his sonnets are masterpieces; and his 
epistles, both in substance and form, are 
models of that species of composition. 
Both brothers are to be placed high in 
the list of Spanish lyric poets; next, per- 
haps, after the great masters. The elder 
shows, on the whole, more of original 
power; but he left only half as many 
poems as his brother did. Lope de Vega, 
speaking of the purity of their style, 
says: “It seemed as though they had 
come from Aragon to reform Castilian 
verse.” 


Argyll (George Douglas Campbell), the 
eighth Duke of, Scotland, was born April 
30, 1823, and died in London, England, 
He succeeded to the 
dukedom upon the death of his father in 
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1847, previous to which he had borne the 
courtesy title of Marquis of Lorne, which 
has since been borne by his son, who, in 
1871, was married to the Princess Louise, 
daughter of Queen Victoria. Before his 
accession to the dukedom he had become 
known as an author, public speaker, and 
politician. He wrote several pamphlets 
bearing upon the ‘‘Free Church” contro- 
versy in Scotland, which was vehemently 
agitated about 1842, and was a warm 
advocate of the principles maintained 
by Dr. Thomas Chalmers. After his ac- 
cession to the peerage the duke was an 
earnest supporter of ‘‘Liberal’’ measures 
in the House of Lords. In 1852 he entered 
the cabinet of the Earl of Aberdeen as 
lord privy seal, and held office under 
several successive administrations, with 
brief intervals, when his party was out of 
power. In 1851 the duke was elected 
chancellor of the University of St. An- 
drew’s, and in 1854 rector of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. In 1855 he presided over 
the annual meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
and in 186r was elected president of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. His writ- 
ings, mainly upon current topics of the 
day, are numerous; but some of his works 
of a more permanent character have 
passed through several editions, and have 
been republished in the United States. 
Among these are: The Reign of Law 
(1866), Primeval Man (1869), lona (1870), 
The Eastern Question (2 vols., 1879), The 
Unity of Nature (2d ed., 1884), Geology 
and the Deluge (1885), Scotland as It 
Was and as It Is (2 vols., 1887), and The 
Unseen Foundations of Society. 


Ariosto, Ludivoco (a-ré-ds’t6) A cele- 
brated Italian poet; born at Reggio, Sep- 
tember 8, 1474; died at Ferrara, June 6, 
1533. He was one of the three great epic 
poets of Italy, and styled ‘‘The Divine”’ 
by’ his countrymen. He early abandoned 
the study of law for that of the classics. 
Having attracted attention through two 
comedies, he entered the service of Cardi- 
nal Ippolito d’Este, who entrusted him 
with several diplomatic missions; after 
whose death, in 1520, he was employed 
by the reigning Duke of Ferrara, Alfonso, 
the Cardinal’s brother. His imperishable 
fame rests mainly on his great romantic- 
heroic poem, Orlando Furioso: of which 
Orlando’s love for the fair Angelica and 
his madness, induced by her treachery, 
form the theme. It is really a continua- 
tion of Bojardo’s Orlando Inamorato, a 
knowledge of which is most helpful to a 
thorough appreciation of the Furioso. 
Of his other poetical efforts the most 
noteworthy are his seven epistolary 
satires, conceived in the spirit of Horace, 
which contain sundry bits of auto- 
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biographical information and rank among 
the treasures of Italian literature. 


Aristophanes (ar-is-tof’a-néz). The 
greatest of the Greek writers of comedy 
(B.c. 448?-380?); born at Athens. His 
comedy, The Knights, is said to have 
been put on the stage when the author 
was but twenty years old. Of his 44 
plays only 11 have come down to us. 
These are: The Knights; The Clouds— 
prized by him above all the rest—where- 
in he ridicules the Sophists and with 
them Socrates; The Wasps, in which the 
Athenians are lashed for their litigious- 
ness; The Acharnians; The Peace and 
The Lyristrate, arguments for concord 
among Grecian States; The Birds, a 
satire against the ‘‘Greater Athens” 
idea; in The Thesmophoriazuse the 
Athenian women carry off to court the 
poet Euripides in punishment of his 
misogyny; The Frogs, directed against 
Euripides, as the cause of the degenera- 
tion of dramatic art; The Ecclesiazuse, 
or Ladies in Parliament: he reduces to 
absurdity the overweening expectation 
of the righting of all wrongs through 
political reforms; in the Plutus the blind 
god of wealth is made to see and the 
good old times come back again. 


Aristotle (ar’is-totl). The most re- 
nowned of Greek philosophers; born at 
Stagira, Macedonia, 384 B.c.; died at 
Chalcis, Euboea, 322 B.c. He was for 
twenty years a student of philosophy in 
the school of Plato at Athens, but at 
the same time a teacher, in the mean 
time mastering and digesting all the ac- 
cessible results of philosophical and sci- 
entific research and speculation in his 
time. After Plato’s death, he opened a 
school of philosophy at the court of Her- 
mias, king of Atarneus in Mysia, who 
had been his fellow-student in Plato’s 
Academy, and whose adopted daughter 
he afterward married. t the invita- 
tion of Philip of Macedon he undertook 
the education of his son, Alexander. 
When Alexander succeeded to the throne, 
the philosopher returned to Athens and 
opened a school in the Lyceum, so called 
from the neighboring temple of the 
Lycian Apollo. From being held in the 
covered walk (peripatos) of the Lyceum 
the school obtained the name of the 
Peripatetic. He taught in the Lvceum 
for thirteen years, and to that period we 
owe the composition of most of his nu- 
merous writings. The number of his 
separate treatises is given by Diogenes 
Laertius as 146; only 46 separate works 
bearing the name of the philosopher have 
come down toourtime. Aristotle was by 
far the best educated man of antiquity. 
He grasped all the knowledge of his times, 
and made important additions thereto, 


ARMORY—ARNOLD 


Armory, Thomas. A British novelist 
and humorist, born, probably in Ireland, 
in 1692; died in London, November 2s, 
1789. He was educated as a physician, 
but did not practise as“such, having in- 
herited a considerable estate from his 
father, who was secretary of the Com- 
mission for Confiscated Estates in Ire- 
land. He wrote several works of fiction, 
the principal of which are: Memoirs of 
Several Ladies of Great Britain, and The 
Life and Opinions of John Buncle, Esq. 
He appears to have portrayed his own 
character in the delineation of the hero 
of his last work. ‘‘John Buncle,” says 
Hazlitt, “is the English Rabelais. The 
soul of Francis Rabelais passed into 
Thomas Armory. Both were physicians 
and enemies of too much gravity. Their 
great business was to enjoy life. Rabe- 
lais indulges his spirit of sensuality in 
wine, in dried meats, tongues, Bologna 
sausages, in Botorgas. John Buncle 
shows the same symptoms of inordinate 
satisfaction in bread-and-butter. While 
Rabelais roared with Friar John and the 
monks, John Buncle gossiped with the 
ladies.” 


Armstrong, George Francis. An Irish 
poet; born in the county of Dublin, May 
5, 1845. Professor of history and Eng- 
lish literature at Queen’s College, Cork, 
since 1871. His works include: Poems, 
lyric and dramatic (1869); Ugone, a 
tragedy (1870); Tragedy of Israel, a tril- 
ogy comprising King Saul (1872), King 
David (1874), and King Solomon (1876); 
Essays (1877); and Mephistopheles in 
Broadcloth (1888), a satire in verse. 


Arndt, Ernest Moritz (arnt). A Ger- 
man poet; born at Schoritz, on the island 
of Rugen, December 26, 1769; died at 
Bonn, January 29, 1860. He studied at 
Griefswald and Jena, travelled in Europe, 
and was appointed professor at Griefs- 
wald, where he wrote a History of Serf- 
dom in Pomerania and Rugen. In 1807 
appeared the first volume of his Spirit of 
the Time, in which he made a severe 
attack upon Napoleon, which occasioned 
his expulsion from the country. He 
afterward, under an assumed name, 
taught languages in Sweden and Russia, 
and published numerous pamphlets arous- 
ing the public mind against Napoleon, 
and a book in which he claimed the 
Rhine as a German river. He also wrote 
many patriotic songs, one of which is 
What is the German’s Fatherland? An- 
other of his most popular songs is The 
Song of the Field Marshal. In 1818 he 
became professor of modern languages 
in the University of Bonn; but his lib- 
eral ideas gave offence to the Prussian 
Government, and he was tried upon a 
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charge of treason, and, although he could 
not be convicted, he was forbidden to 
continue to teach history in the kingdom. 
He was restored to his chair in the univer- 
sity in 1840. He subsequently took an 
active part in the political movements of 
1848-49, and even then advocated an 
hereditary German Empire. A monu- 
ment in his honor was erected at Bonn in 
1865, and the house in which he had lived . 
was purchased and presented to the city. 


Arnim, Achim von (ar’nim). A noted 
German poet and novelist; born in Berlin, 
January 26, 1881; died at Wiepersdorf, 
January 31, 1831. He is the main repre- 
sentative of the younger generation of 
the romantic school. Settling at Heidel- 
berg in 1806, after extensive travels, he 
formed a close friendship with Clemens 
Brentano, and edited wie him The Boy’s 
Wonder-Horn, a collection of Old German 
legends and songs, which was received 
with much favor. In 1811 he married 
Brentano’s sister Bettina, and thereafter 
lived alternately in Berlin and on his 
estate, Wiepersdorf, in the province of 
Brandenburg. He was at his best as a 
story-teller. His principal works are: 
Poverty, Riches, Guilt, and Penitence of 
Countess Dolores, a novel (1810); and 
The Crown-Guardians, a fantastical, his- 
torical romance (1817), a glowing picture 
of life toward the wane of the fifteenth 
century. Among his short stories, pub- 
lished mostly in collections, the following 
deserve mention: The Mad Invalid at 
Fort Ratonneau; The Three Loving 
Sisters; The Happy Dyer; Prince All- 
god and Singer Demi-god. His com- 
plete works, with an introduction by 
W. Grimm, were edited by his wife 


(1839-46). 


Arnold, Sir Edwin. An English jour- 
Halisteand ss poet. DOr | Une iO Logon 
died February 28, 1904. He studied at 
King’s School, Rochester, and at King’s 
College, London, whence he was elected 
to a scholarship at University College, 
Oxford, where, in 1852, he gained the 
Newdigate prize for English poetry for 
his poem on Belshazzar’s Feast, and in 
the following year was chosen to deliver 
the address to the Earl of Derby on his 
installation as chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. Having graduated with high 
honor in 1854, he was for a short time 
second master in King Edward the 
Sixth’s School, at Birmingham, and was 
then appointed principal of the Govern- 
ment Sanskrit College at Poonah in 
western India. He held this position 
until 1860, when the death of his child 
and the sickness of his wife induced him 


_to return to England, where he became 


one of the editors of the London Datly 
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Telegraph, the most widely circulated 
newspaper in England. Besides con- 
tributing largely in prose and in verse, to 
literary periodicals, he has written a 
treatise on Education in India; The His- 
tory of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration 
in India; Griselda, a drama; a volume 
of poems, narrative and lyric; After 
Death in Arabia (1891); Japonica (1891); 
Potiphar’s Wife and Other Poems (1892); 
Adzuma, or the Japanese Wife, a play 
(1893); Wandering Words, papers whic 
first appeared in the Daily Telegraph and 
other papers and magazines (1894); The 
Tenth Muse and Other Poems (1895). 
He has translated The Euterpe of the 
Herodotus from the Greek; and from the 
Sanskrit, the Hitopadésa, or ‘“‘Book of 
Good Counsels,’”’ and two Books of the 
Mahabharata, which has been styled 
‘the Iliad of India.”” The works by 
which he is best known are the poems, 
Indian Song of Songs, and the Light of 
Asia, of which he says: ‘‘The time may 
come, I hope, when these books will pre- 
serve the memory of one who loved India 
and the Indian peoples.’’ He has twice 
visited the United States on lecture 
tours. 


Arnold, Matthew. An eminent English 
poet, critic, and essayist; born at Lale- 
ham, December 24, 1822; died in Liver- 
pool, April 15, 1888. He graduated at 
Oxford in 1844, and was professor of 
poetry there from 1857 to 1867. The 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
by the University of Edinburgh in 1869, 
and by Oxford in 1870. He was govern- 
ment inspector of schools from 1851, and 
repeatedly visited the Continent to en- 
quire into and report upon systems of 
education. In 1883-84 he made a lectur- 
ing tour through the United States. His 
works include The Strayed Reveler 
and Other Poems (1848); Empedocles on 
Aftna (1853); Merope, a tragedy (1857); 
New Poems (1868). His prose writings 
comprise Essays in Criticism (1865, 2d 
series 1888); Lectures on the Study of 
Celtic Literature (1867); Culture and 
Anarchy (1869); Friendship’s Garland 
(1871), a humorous work; Literature and 
Dogma (1873); Last Essays on Church 
and Religion (1877); Mixed Essays (1879); 
Irish Essays (1882); and Discourses on 
America (1885). 


Friendship’s Garland (1871). The conver- 
sations, letters, and opinions of the late Ar- 
minius, Baron von Thunder-ten-Tronckh, col- 
lected and edited with a Dedicatory Letter to 
Adolescens Leo, Esq., of the Daily Telegraph. 
This imaginary German is the author’s stalk- 
ing-horse for a satirical attack on British 
Philistines and their ways of thinking and 
speaking. Witty and consistently ironical. 


Many of its phrases and paradoxes are now 
classical, 
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Arnold, Thomas. A notable English 
educator and historical writer; born at 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, June 13, 1795; died 
at Oxford, June 12, 1842. Studied at 
Winchester School; was student and fel- 
low of Oxford, 1811-19. He was head- 
master of the school at Rugby, 1828-41. 
As an educator he was remarkable for 
the training of the character of his pupils 
to a lofty and noble standard. In 1841 
he became professor of modern history 
at Oxford. His writings include an an- 
notated edition of Thucydides (1830); 
Sermons (1829-34); History of Rome 
(1838); Lectures on Modern History 
(1842). 


Arnulfi, Alberto (&r-nél/fi). A Pied- 
montese dialect poet; born in Turin, July 
13, 1849; died at Rome, March 27, 1888. 
He is author of Turin Blors (1879); a col- 
lection of Satirical Sonnets, under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘Fulberto Alarni,’”’ and of 
Drolleries, a comedy. In conjunction 
with Eraldo Baretti he wrote The Dukes 
of Nemi (1887), a drama depicting Ro- 
man society at the downfall of the tem- 
poral power. 


Arthur, Timothy Shay. An American 
author; born at Newburg, N. Y., in 1809; 
died at Philadelphia, Pa., March 6, 1885. 
In 1852 he founded Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine. He was a voluminous writer of 
tales of domestic life. His works are 
over 100 in number, and have had a 
large sale in England as well as in this 
country. His most popular work was the 
famous Ten Nights in a Bar-room. Among 
his other publications were: Tales for 
Rich and Poor; Tales of Married Life; 
Lights and Shadows. 


Asbjornsen, Peter Kristen (as-byérn’- 
sen). A Norwegian folklorist; born in 
Christiania, January 1 5 1812; died there 
January 6, 1885. While pursuing botani- 
cal and zoological studies, and subse- 
quently during various travels at gov- 
ernment expense, he eagerly collected 
folk tales and legends, aided by his life- 
long friend Jorgen Moe, with whom he 
published Norwegian Folk Tales (1842— 
44, 5th ed. 1874), and Norwegian Gnome 
Stories and Folk Legends (1845-48, 3d 
ed. 1870), pronounced by Jacob Grimm 
the best fairy-tales in existence. 


Ascham, Roger. An English scholar 
and prose writer; born at Kirby Wiske, 
near Northallerton, in 1515; died in Lon- 
don, December 30, 1568. Graduated at 
Cambridge, and struggled with poverty 
until patrons came to his relief. He was 
famous for his general knowledge and ac- 
quirements in Greek and Latin, and is 
classed with Spenser, Sir Thomas More, 
and Sir Philip Sidney. Though he wrote 
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Latin with ease and elegance, at a time 
when custom favored the use of that lan- 
guage for important works, he urged and 
practised the writing of English, and his 
beautiful style in his own language has 
given him the name of the ‘‘Father of 
English prose.”’ In 1548-50 he was tutor 
of the Princess (afterward Queen) Eliza- 
beth, by whom he was much beloved. 
His most noted works are: Toxophilus, 
a treatise on archery (his favorite exer- 
cise), in the form of a dialogue (1545); 
and The Scholemaster, a treatise on ek 
cation (1570). 


Asmus, Georg (ds’miés). A German 
poet; born at Giessen, November 27, 
1830; died in Bonn, May 31, 1892. Em- 
ployed as an engineer in 1854-62, he 
came to America to conduct some 
mining operations in the copper region 
of Lake Superior; then lived in New 
York until 1884, when he returned to 
Europe. Among the German population 
of America he had an enormous success 
with his American Sketch-Booklet (1875), 
an epistle in verse, written in Upper- 
Hessian dialect and overflowing with de- 
licious humor. It was followed by New 
American Sketch-Booklet (1876). Be- 
sides these he wrote Camp Paradise 
(1877), a story and a collection of miscel- 
laneous poems (18091). 


Astor, William Waldorf. An American 
romancer; born in New York, March 31, 
1848. He is the great grandson of John 
pee Astor, and graduated at Columbia 

aw School. He was United States min- 
ister to Italy, 1882-85, and now resides 
in London, and is the proprietor of the 
Pall Mall Magazine. Heis the author of 
Valentino, a historical romance of the 
sixteenth century dealing with the in- 
trigues of Caesar Borgia and presenting a 
variety of Italian types, with plenty of 
incident (1886); and Sforza, a story of 
Milanese life in the sixteenth century, 
with historical accompaniments (1889). 


Athanasius, Saint (ath-ana’shi-us). One 
of the fathers of the Christian Church; 
born at Alexandria, about 296 a.p.; died 
there May 2,373. He distinguished him- 
self by his eloquence at the Synod of Nice 
(325), where his efforts were instrumental 
in securing the acceptance of the Nicene 
Creed. The creed which bears his name 
was supposed to have been formulated 
by him, but the term Athanasian was not 
applied to it until*some centuries after 
his death. He became Patriarch of 
Alexandria in 328, being afterward de- 
posed and reinstated five times. His 
chief works, including Orations against 
the Aryans and Festal Letters, appeared 
in an English translation by Archibald 
Robertson (New York, 1892), 
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Athenzus (ath-e-né’us). A Greek 
writer of the third century, reputed to 
have been born at Naucratis in the Nile 
Delta, and to have lived at Alexandria 
and afterward at Rome. He is famous 
for one work, his Feast of the Learned, a 
series of books giving, with little connec- 
tion or literary art, a vast assemblage of 
quotations from nearly 800 writers and 
2400 distinct writings, covering prac- 
tically every department of ancient 
learning. It has been valued by scholars 
of all succeeding times as a treasure- 
house of quotation and anecdote. 


Atherton, Gertrude Franklin. Born in 
San Francisco, California; great grand- 
niece of Benjamin Franklin. Educated 
at St. Mary’s Hall, Benicia, California; 
Sayre Institute, Lexington, Ky. Mar- 
ried George H. Bowen Atherton, Menlo 
Park, California (now deceased). Has 
lived abroad much of the time. Author 
of The Doomswoman (1892); A Whirl 
Asunder (1895); Patience Sparhawk and 
Her Times (1897); His Fortunate Grace 
(1897); American Wives and English 
Husbands _ (1898); The Californians 
(2898); A Daughter of the Vine (1899); 
The Valiant Runaways (1899); Senator 
North (1900); The Aristocrats (1go1r); 
The Conqueror (1902); The Shepherd’s 
Idle Forties (1902), being a revised and 
enlarged edition of Before the Gringo 
Came (1892); A Few of Hamilton’s Let- 
ters (1903). 


Los Cerritos; a Romance of Modern Times. 
Los Cerritos is an abandoned ranch in Southern 
California, on which poor whites and Mexican 
half-breeds have squatted. The wealthy 
owner attempts to eject them, with exciting 
consequences. 


Before the Gringo Came (1894). Eleven 
stories of California life before the Gringo 
(American) came. 


Patience Sparhawk and Her Times (1897). 
An overintelligent, undisciplined girl from a 
California ranch and her career in New York. 
Her experiences among people of fashion, with 
love affairs of an unchastended kind; her life as 
a lady journalist, post-matrimonial flirtations, 
etc., are all described in a dashing, unreticent 
way, with lively sketches of modern life and 
character. 

The Californians (1898). The story of a 
woman’s heart. Magdalena, a daughter of the 
ancient Spanish owners of the soil, is a Califor- 
nia Jane Eyre in her lack of natural endow- 
ments and in the frankness with which her ex- 
periences and emotions are analyzed. The 
scene is laid amidst the cloistered luxury of a 
rich hidalgo’s home. The contact of this effete 
type of civilization with the uncouth, strenu- 
ous life of the modern Yankee, is a vital motive 
of the book. F 

A Daughter of the Vine (1899). A tragic 
story of a woman who, through the sins of her 
parents, is a dipsomaniac, a searching study 
of the female heart; frank, but, on the whole, 
delicately treated, 
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The Valiant Runaways (1890). A romance 
of California before the Union, giving a picture 
of the time of incessant feud and adventure 
and of the Spaniards in their decadence. 

Senator North (1900). In Betty Madison 
the authoress presents a strong type of Ameri- 
can womanhood. She is a Washington belle 
from the Southern States, who takes an inter- 
est in politics, and thus enables the author to 
draw a more dignified picture of American 
statesmen than Mrs. Burnett and the author 
of Democracy have given us. The elderly 
senator, who gives his name to the novel, fas- 
cinates this wilful and emancipated young 
lady. Many political and social questions are 
opened up; among them the racial problem, 
which is illustrated by a pathetic episode. 

The Aristocrats (1901). Letters of the 
young Lady Helen Pole to an English friend 
during a year spent in the Adirondacks 
among the most exclusive sets in American so- 
ciety. These people and their affectations are 
cuttingly, if superficially, satirized, especially 
the literary coteries, overrefined and ‘‘emas- 
culated,’’ according to this outspoken young 
lady, whose views on modern decadence and 
emancipation are often expressed in defiance 
of prudery. Full of amusing caricatures. 
The book was first published anonymously and 
made some sensation. 

The Conqueror (1901). ‘‘The true and ro- 
mantic story of the birth, life, and death of 
Alexander Hamilton, statesman, orator, and 
soldier’’—told in the manner of fiction, though 
based on a careful study of the Hamilton fam- 
ily papers and public records of the West India 
Islands. Washington, Lafayette, Laurens, 
Adams, Madison, Burr, and Hamilton’s other 
friends and enemies are the dramatis persone. 


Atkinson, Edward. An American sta- 
tistician and economist, was born at 
Brookline, Mass., February 10, 1827. He 
was educated at Dartmouth College. He 
is the inventor of a cooking stove known 
as the Aladdin Cooker and the originator 
of a system of fire insurance. He is best 
known by his many contributions to cur- 
rent literature on various economical sub- 
jects. He is the author of the Distribu- 
tion of Products (1885); Industrial Prog- 
tess of the Nation (1889); Science of Nu- 
trition (1892). Among his smaller works 
are: The Railway, The Farmer, and The 
Public (1885); Food and Feeding (1890); 
Taxation and Work (1892); and, in col- 
laboration with Elmer C. Rice, Every 
Boy His Own Cook (1893). He has de- 
livered addresses before the American 
Bankers’ Association, the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
and numerous other organizations. 


Attar, Ferid Ed Din (at-tar’). A cele- 
brated Persian poet; born near Nishapur 
in 1119; died about 1229 (?). Son of a 
spicer, he followed his father’s trade 
(whence his surname of Attar), but after- 
ward became a dervish and one of the 
greatest mystics of Persia. He is said 
to have been killed by a Mongol soldier 
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during the invasion by Jenghiz Khan. 
Of his extant political works the most 
famous are: The Book of Council, a 
series of didactic poems on ethics; The 
Parliament of Birds (1184-87). His 
principal work on prose is Biographies of 
the Saints. 


Atterbom, Per Daniel Amadeus (At’tér- 
bom). An eminent Swedish poet; born 
in the parish of Asbo, East Gothland, 
January 19, 1790; died in Upsala, July 
21, 1885. He was early influenced by 
German literature, and having visited 
Germany and Italy in 1817-19, he 
formed ties of friendship with Schelling 
and Thorwaldsen; he became instructor 
to Crown Prince Oscar in 1820, and pro- 
fessor at the university in Upsala in 
1828. Although unquestionably the fore- 
most among the lyric poets of the Ro- 
mantic school in Sweden, it must be ac- 
knowledged that his rare talent was 
much impaired by his groping in Schel- 
ling’s and Hegel’s philosophy. His most 
celebrated works are: The Isle of Blessed- 
ness (1823), a romantic drama in the 
manner of Tieck; but he also wrote The 
Flowers, a cycle of lyrics; The Blue Bird, 
a play; and Swedish Seers and Poets, a 
volume of criticism. 


Audourad, Olympe (6-dé-ar’), A 
French writer (1830-90); married a no- 
tary in Marseilles, but, soon after di- 
vorced, she travelled in Egypt, Turkey, 
and Russia; and having conducted vari- 
ous journals in Paris since 1860, made a 
successful lecture tour through America 
in 1868-69. After her return she became 
interested in spiritism. She was an ardent 
advocate of woman’s rights. Among her 
novels and books of travel may be men- 
tioned: How Men Love (1861); The Mys- 
teries of the Seraglio and of the Turkish 
Harems (1863); The Mysteries of Egypt 
Unveiled (1865); War to Man (1866); 
Across America (1869-71); Parisian Sil- 
houettes (1883). 


Audubon, John James. An eminent 
American naturalist; born in New Or- 
leans, May 4, 1780; died in New York 
January 27, 1851. An artist, but above 
all a lover of animated nature, the best 
years and efforts of his life were devoted 
to Birds of America and to American 
Ornithological Biography, in which his 
skill with the brush, the effective sim- 
plicity of his literary style, and his mas- 
tery of his subject have equal claims to 
admiration. Another series of studies, 
The Quadrupeds of America, and Biog- 
raphy of American Quadrupeds, have 
added to a fame which no subsequent 
pa the same field has tended to dis- 
credit. 
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Auerbach, Berthold (ow’er-bach). An 
eminent German novelist; born at Nord- 
stetten, Wurtemberg, February 28, 1812. 
He began to write while a student in 
Heidelberg, and under~the pseudonym 
“Theobald Chauber” produced a Biog- 
raphy of Frederick the Great (1834-36). 
A series of novels from the history of 
Judaism, under the collective title The 
Ghetto, of which Spinoza (1837) and 
Poet and Merchant (1839) were printed 
in sete editions, was followed by a 
translation of the works of Spinoza, with 
a critical biography (1841); and by The 
Educated Citizen, a Book for the Think- 
ing Human Mind (1842), intended to 
bring philosophical problems within the 
comprehension of the uninitiated. His 
next work, Black Forest Village Stories 
(1843), was received with universal 
pleasure, translated into nearly all Euro- 
pean languages, and established his fame. 
To this class of tales belong also The Pro- 
fessor’s Lady (1847); Little Barefoot 
(1856); Joseph in the Snow (1860); Edel- 
weiss (1861); After Thirty Years, new 
village stories (1876). His first effort in 
the field of the novel, New Life (1851), 
met with little favor; but On the Heights 
(1865) constituted the crowning success 
of his literary career. It was followed by 
The Villa on the Rhine (1868); Wald- 
fried, a Family History (1874); and The 
Head Forester (1879). 


Spinoza; the Life of a Thinker (1839, 1882). 
(Dichter und Kaufman.) An idealizing study 
of the man and the philosopher, in the form of 
a novel by a Jew who likewise had embraced 
Christian philosophy. It gives the cardinal 
events of Spinoza’s life, the Spanish persecu- 
tions, his love for a Christian girl, excommuni- 
cation from the synagogue, etc., together with 
the essence of his philosophy, in conversations 
that reproduce verbally the Ethics and Tracta- 
tus. 

Black Forest Tales (1843, 1849). Village 
tales, full of detail and character studies of the 
simple people of these secluded valleys; though 
idealized, preserving their seidiape ce traits, and 
throwing side-lights on German conditions 
early in the nineteenth century. They are all 
tragedies, but never humorous or satirical. 
Auerbach’s philosophy, a legacy from Spinoza, 
pervades the stories, the common teaching of 
which is that we should comprehend the mo- 
tive of humanity and never despise or ridicule: 
many of the peasants are rustic philosophers. 


Two Stories: Christian Gellert, and The 
Stepmother (1858). Idyls picturing German 
provincial life and rural character. The former 
is a study of the poet Gellert, and the rude but 
sensitive countryman who repays him in his 
own way for the benefit of his verses. The 
Stepmother, with its thoroughly German char- 
acters and environment, is more humorous. 

On the Heights (1865, 1867). (Auf der Hohe.) 
A story of court and village life, which are con- 
_ trasted for philosophical reasons. In a little 


German state the king slights his pure and_ 


high-souled queen by loving a maid-of-honor, 
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who returns his love. Discovering the in- 
trigue, the queen separates herself from her 
husband, while Irma, though saved from 
suicide, lives a humble life in the country, and, 
alone with the contemplation of her sin, ar- 
rives at last at the serenity of repentance. 

Little Barefoot (1856, 1872). A delicate, 
child-like fairy story of peasant life, with a 
shoeless maiden for heroine. Very character- 
istic of Auerbach in his minor fictions; truthful 
in rendering the dull, grinding life of the Ger- 
man village, but combining with these realistic 
elements the beauty of ideal humanity, inter- 
preting with tender fancy the poetry of life. 
Purity, faith, self-sacrifice are shown to be of 
God as much as are the birds and the flowers. 

Edelweiss (1861, 1869). A Black Forest idyl, 
depicting the homely life of a clock-making 
community. The story is pathetic, with a few 
glints of humorous character. Recounts the 
married life of a clockmaker and the innkeep- 
er’s daughter, who, with her pride and unjust 
reproaches, leads him a miserable life, until a 
terrible accident awakes her to her error. The 
fundamental idea is the reaction and friction 
of strongly contrasted characters; the daily in- 
tercourse becomes in time a mutual education. 

Brigitta (1880). A pleasant tale. The hero- 
ine, daughter of a peasant who has been ruined 
and brought to his grave by a swindler, is a 
nurse in a hospital where her enemy comes as 
a patient, and in a fit of fury she maltreats 
him, but instantly repents and expiates her act 
by serving him till his death. 


Auersperg, Anton Alexander, Count von 
(ou’-er-spérg). A noted German poet 
and statesman, whose works appeared 
under the pseudonym of ‘Anastasius 
Grtin,’’ was born at Laibach, Carniola, 
April 11, 1806; died at Gratz, Styria, Sep- 
tember 12, 1876. He was of a noble fam- 
ily, and was prominent in the Liberal 
movements of the revolutionary period 
of 1848, being a member of the Frankfort 
Parliament of that year, and later of the 
Austrian Reichsrath. He holds a high 
place among the German poets of the age. 
His poems have an essentially lyric 
character, strongly marked, however, by 
strokes of humor and satire. His works, 
which have been published in a complete 
edition in 1877, include Der Letzte 
Ritter (The Last Knight, 1830); Spazier- 
ginge eines Wiener Poeten (Promenades 
of a Viennese Poet, 1831); Schutt (Ruins, 
1835); Gedichte (1837); Volkslieder aus 
Krain (1850); Robin Hood (1864), a 
powerful poem in ballad form, and, 
after his death, In der Veranda: eine 
dichterische Nachlese (1876). 


Augier, Emile (6-zhe-a’). A distin- 
guished French dramatist; born at 
Valence, September 17, 1820; died at 
Croissy, October 25, 1889. With his first 
play, The Hemlock (1844), he won popu- 
lar favor, as it commenced a needed re- 
action against the overstrained romanti- 
cism of the time. He lashed the dom- 
inant vices of modern society in a series 
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of plays: The Marriage of Olympia 
(1855); The Poor Lionesses (1858); The 
Brazen-Fronted (1861); and Giboyer’s 
Boy (1862). The Fourchambaults (1378) 
is esteemed his best work. 


Augustine, Saint (Aurelius Augustinus). 
The most illustrious of the Latin fathers 
of the Church, and of patristic writers; 
born in Tagasta, Numidia, November 13, 
354; died at Hippo, August 28, 430. His 
most celebrated works are his Con- 
fessions, Grace of Christ, City of God, 
and Original Sin. We owe to him also 
reflections on mankind and other themes. 


Aurelius, Marcus (mar’kus 4-re’li-us). 
The Roman emperor; born in Rome, 
April 20, 121 a.D.; died in Pannonia, 
March 17, 180. On account of his devo- 
tion to literature and philosophy he is 
often styled ‘‘The Philosopher,’ but he 
is known in history as Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. During his reign his empire 
was visited by earthquake, famine, 
plague, and frequent wars; yet, amid the 
turmoil he cherished always his love for 
peace, truth, and humanity. He founded 
in Athens chairs of philosophy for the 
Platonic, Stoic, Peripatetic, and Epicu- 
rean sects. His Meditations, containing 
the inmost thoughts and purest aspira- 
tions of one of the noblest souls that ever 
lived, has always been highly prized. 


Austen, Jane. An English novelist; 
born in Steventon, Hampshire, December 
16, 1775; died in Winchester, July 18, 
1817. Her books received little attention 
during her life, but are accorded high 
place to-day. They describe with great 
fidelity ordinary English middle-class life, 
rural scenes, and characters familiar to 
her. Long after her death Walter Scott, 
and still later Macaulay, paid just tribute 
to her genius. Her best-known works 
are: Sense and Sensibility (1811); Pride 
and Prejudice. 


Sense and Sensibility (1811). A study of 
character and manners in a very delicate, 
miniature style; the characters, just every-day 
people, drawn as they are without exaggera- 
tion; the minute differences of human nature 
delicately pencilled; the satire directed against 
mere commonplace foolishness, rather than 
vice or eccentricity. This is a characterization 
that applies to all her fictions; they are a dis- 
tinct genre. In the comparison of the two 
sisters there may be an ironical criticism of the 
sentimentalists, Richardson, etc. One is Judg- 
ment, self-controlled, eminently sane; the 
other Imagination, liberal in display of feel- 
ing, hystercal: the very different course of 
their respective love affairs points the moral. 

Pride and Prejudice (1813). <A haughty 
lover and a high-spirited heroine, who come 
together at last in spite of seeming probabili- 
ties and instinctive repulsion, by means of the 
natural growth of esteem. This is the inner in- 
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terest of the drama. The numerous minor 
characters furnish types of fatuous conceit 
and vulgarity, arrogance and toadyism, and 
similar social faults, which are self-displayed 
rather than satirized, and make spontaneous 
comedy. 

Mansfield Park (1814). Brings into natural 
comparison the several ranks of the upper 
middle class, by the device of three sisters, 
marrying differently. All three are selfish in 
different ways; and their families and relatives 
supply a numerous series of nicely differential 
characters. Social comedy, with little admix- 
ture of pathos, yet not without a certain seri- 
ousness of treatment, which shows the ordinar 
trivial-seeming events of domestic life in their 
true importance. A quiet love story, as usual, 
runs through the fabric. 


Emma (1816). The heroine, a pretty, wilful 
girl of sterling character, whose feminine rage 
for match-making and capacity for making 
mistakes get herelf and her friends into 
scrapes for which she often suffers. _Amiable 
egotists, harmless fools, conceited flirts, and 
sentimental maidens are among the dramatis 
persone; with love affairs ending satisfacto- 
tily; kindlier in its satire. 


Northanger Abbey (1818). In its inception, 
the earliest of her novels. Begun as a bur- 
lesque of Mrs. Radcliffe, developed into the 
genre which was to be exclusively Jane 
Austen’s—the depicting in sober, faithful col- 
ors of the quiet, middle-class life she knew; the 
satire restrained, the comedy all-pervasive. 
The heroine is a girl in the first innocent bloom 
of youth, whose entry into life is attended by 
the fall of many illusions. 


Persuasion (1818). A tender, wistful tale, 
more of a love story, with a vein of refined 
pathos, though the issue is happy. Anne 
Eliot parts in anger from her lover, but after 
years. of absence he returns, old love reasserts 
its sway, and they wed. A study of disap- 
pointed love and of a woman’s hidden jealousy. 

Lady Susan; The Watsons (1871). An epis- 
tolary novelette, supposed to have been writ- 
ten early; never published by the authoress. 
The subject, an unpleasant sort of intrigue, is 
not a characteristic one. Prof. Goldwin Smith 
calls the book a mere exercise. Also The Wat- 
sons, a mere fragment, the beginning of a thor- 
oughly characteristic study of family life in a 
country town; provincial vulgarity and the re- 
pulsion a cultivated girl feels on coming back; 
an ill-mannered family, are leadng motives. 


Austin, Alfred. An English poet, 
critic, and journalist; born at Headingly, 
near Leeds, May 30, 1835. He graduated 
from the University of London in 1853, 
was called to the bar in 1857, and became 
ditor of the National Review 1883-93. 
He was appointed poet-laureate in 
England in 1896. He is the author of 
political books, novels, and many vol- 
umes of verse. The latter include The 
Season, a Satire (2862): The Human 
Tragedy (1862); The Golden Age, a Sat- 
ire (1871); The Tower of Babel, a drama 
(1874); Savonarola, a tragedy (1881); 
and Veronica’s Garden, in prose and 
verse (1895). Some of his happiest 
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effects are attained in Prince Lucifer and 
The Garden that I Love, although 
opinion 1s very much divided on the sub- 
ject of his merits as a poet, particularly 
in such works as Fortunatus the Pessimist 
(1891). 


_ Austin, Henry Willard. An American 
journalist and poet; born in Massa- 
chusetts in 1858. He is the author of 
Vagabond Verses. 


Austin, Jane Goodwin. An American 
novelist; born in Worcester, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 25, 1831; died in Boston, March 30, 
1894. She was educated and thencefor- 
ward lived in Boston. Her reputation 
rests on excellent stories describing the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the early colonists 
o. Massachusetts, and including Fairy 
Dreams (1860); Moonfolk (1874); Mrs. 
Beauchamp Brown (1880); A Nameless 
Nobleman (1881); The Desmond Hun- 
dred (1882); Nantucket Scraps (1882); 
Standish of Standish (1889); Betty Alden 
(1891); and David Alden’s Daughter and 
Other Stories (1892). 


A Nameless Nobleman (1881). The scene is 
laid in Plymouth, a New England village, 
making ready for the reception of a clergyman 
who is bringing home his wife. Religious in 
tone. 

Dr. Le Baron and His Daughters: a Story of 
the Old Colony (1890). The doctor is son of 
the Nameless Nobleman in the former ro- 
mance. This tale deals more discursively 
with later phases of social life, embodying 
many traditions and legends. 

Standish of Standish (1890). A tale of the 
pilgrims of the Plymouth Colony in the seven- 
teenth century. 

David Alden’s Daughter (1892). Twelve 
stories, each representing some noteworthy 
character or epoch of Colonial times. 


Autran, Joseph (o-tron). A French 
poet; born in Marseilles in June, 1813; 
died there March 6, 1877. His verse is 
admired for its purity of form and re- 
fined sentiment. He attracted attention 
in 1832 with an ode to Lamartine, The 
Departure for the East. His works in- 
clude: The Sea, poems (1835); Milianah, 
an epic (1842); Rural Life (1856); and 
The Daughter of Zschylus, drama (1848), 
which won a prize from the French 
Academy. 


Avellaneday Arteaga, Gertrudis Gomez 
de (4-va-lyd-na’tha é ar-ta-a’ga). A dis- 
tinguished Spanish poet, dramatist, and 
novelist; born at Puerto Principe, Cuba, 
March 23, 1814, and died in Madrid, 
February 2, 1873. Under the pseudonym 
‘‘Peregrina” she contributed to Anda- 
lusian journals many lyric poems (1851~— 
54), and afterward wrote a series of 
spirited novels: Two women, The Bar- 
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oness de Joux, Dolores, and others. She 
gained still higher distinction with the 
tragedies Alfonso Munino, the hero of 
which was her own ancestor, and The 
Prince of Viana. Her later compositions 
have a tone of melancholy, but are not 
inferior to those that went before them 
either in grace of style or in forcefulness 
of thought. Among these are: Biblical 
dramas, as Saul and Balthasar; the 
spiritual song, At the Cross; and The 
Last Accent of My Harp (1850). But 
she did not abandon dramatic com- 
position; in the later years of her life 
she composed 16 plays which still have a 
place on the Spanish stage. 


Avenel, Paul (av-nel’). A French poet 
and novelist; born at Chaumont, October 
9, 1823. Educated for commerce, he 
turned to literature and was active in 
connection with several periodicals. Be- 
sides a number of vaudevilles, he wrote 
The Peasant Woman from the Abruzzi 
(1861), adrama; The King'of Paris (1860), 
a historical romance; The Calicoes (1866), 
scenes of real life. Among several col- 
lections of poems may be mentioned 
Alcove and Boudoir, interdicted 1855 
and republished 1885. 


Averkiyev, Dmitry Vassilyevich (a-ver- 
ke’-yef). A Russian dramatist and 
critic; born October 12, 1836. He wrote 
over 20 dramas and comedies, besides 
numerous literary criticisms. Among 
the former, mostly taken from old 
Russian life, the best are: In Old 
Kashira (1872), a historical tragedy; and 
Frol Skobejeff (1868), a comedy. 


Averroes, or Averrhoes (a-ver’o-ez), 
properly Ibn Rushd. An eminent Span- 
ish-Arabian philosopher and physician; 
born at Cordova, Spain, in 1126: died in 
Morocco, December 10, 1198. Through 
translations of his works into Latin and 
Hebrew he exerted a profound influence 
for centuries upon both Christian and 
Jewish thought. ‘ 


Avil, John D. The labors of poets, his- 
torians, theologians, novelists, journal- 
ists, and educators in general, would be of 
little avail without the powerful assist- 
ance of the printing-press, which com- 
bines the functions of Minerva and Mer- 
cury, and is the corner-stone of our mod- 
ern civilization. What we call the dark 
ages of Europe was a condition produced 
by the increase of the population, far be- 
yond the means of popular education, and 
it was only the discovery of movable 
type by Gutenberg, that equipped so- 
ciety with an educational agency of tre- 
mendous power and marvellous results. 
Among the printers of the United States, 


. those of Philadelphia are second to none 
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in skill and enterprise; they are indeed 
the worthy successors of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the patron saint of American print- 
ers, and among Philadelphia printers the 
name of John D. Avil, founder and presi- 
dent of the Avil Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company, stands pre-eminent. Mr. 
Avil at the outset was happily equipped 
by nature with that degree of enterprise, 
that love of industry, that clear percep- 
tion of mind, that only needs education 
and experience to achieve success in any 
chosen line of business. After enjoying 
a common school education he chose the 
printing business as his life-work, and his 
record is an unbroken series of successes. 
Beginning business for himself in one 
small room, at 4042 Market Street, in 1878, 
we find him in 1903, some twenty-five 
years afterward, at the head of an im- 
mense seven-story establishment, at 
3941-43-45 Market Street, covering a 
space of three acres; containing a com- 
plete printing, lithographing, and book- 
binding plant, with every modern equip- 
ment for the successful conduct of the 
business. This plant was unfortunately 
destroyed by fire in November, 1903; but, 
to give an idea of its equipment, we may 
say that it contained thirty-four steam 
presses for every class of lithographing 
and letter-press work, and in the book- 
binding department there were twenty- 
seven steam folding machines, eighteen 
steam book-sewing machines, ten steam 
paper-cutting machines, nineteen wire- 
stitching machines, and all modern 
printers’ and bookbinders’ machinery in 
proportion, including printing-ink works, 
electrotype and stereotype foundries, 
etc. Over 350 people were employed, 
including twenty-five skilled lithographic 
artists. The establishment was fully 
equipped to print any book or magazine 
in English, French, German, Spanish, 
Swedish, Portuguese, or Hebrew lan- 
guages. An establishment of this magni- 
tude could not grow of itself. Its existence 
proved that Mr. Avil possessed the great 
qualities of business sagacity, untiring 
energy and integrity, concentration of at- 
tention to duty, and successful experience, 
all of which are fittingly crowned by a 
genial and attractive personality. Suc- 
cess was therefore a foregone conclusion. 
A practical mechanic, Mr. Avil made it a 
point of securing every new invention in 
the line of printing machinery, so that 
enterprising manufacturers were sure of 
having Mr. Avil as their first customer. 
Printers of a more conservative type 
would always wait until they heard that 
Mr. Avil had bought a particular ma- 
chine before investing therein, and his 
reputation for business capacity in this 
direction was a big advertisement for 
machinery manufacturing concerns, Since 
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the fire that consumed the manufactur- 
ing plant, the firm has conducted an ex- 
clusively publishing business, and is now 
known as the Avil Publishing Company. 
Among the many works published by the 
firm are the works of Honoré de Balzac, 
numerous editions; The Bibliophile Li- 
brary of Literature, Art, and Rare Manu- 
scripts (30 vols.); The Ridpath Library 
of Universal Literature, and the Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson. 


Ayala, Adelardo Lopez de (a-ya’la). A 
Spanish dramatist; born at Guadalcanal, 
Badajoz, March, 1829; died December 30, 
1879. After studying law in Seville, he 
went to Madrid, where he devoted him- 
self entirely to poetry, and speedily won 
nationalfame. His first drama, A States- 
man (1851), met with immediate success, 
and was followed in the same year by 
The Two Noblemen and Penalty and Par- 
don. To the modern comedy of manners, 
his specific domain, he first contributed 
The Glass Roof, and in 1861 attained to 
wide reputation with Percentage. Of his 
other works the most noteworthy are: 
The Modern Don Juan (1863); and Con- 
suelo (1878), adrama. He has also writ- 
ten beautiful sonnets. 


Ayala, Pedro Lopez de. A Spanish his- 
torian, poet, and statesman (1332-1407). 
In great favor with the Castilian kings, 
Peter the Cruel, Henry IT, Johnel-; and 
Henry III., he was invested with the 
highest dignities of state. His Chronicles 
of the Kings of Castile contains the his- 
tory of that kingdom from 1350 to 1396. 
Of his poetical works the Rhyme-Work of 
the Palace, a didactic poem on social and 
political questions, stands foremost. 


Aytoun, William Edmonstoune (a’tgn). 
A Scottish humorist; born in Edin- 
burgh, June 21, 1813; died at Blackhills, 
August 4, 1865. He joined the editorial 
staff of Blackwood’s Magazine in 1844, 
and to his death continued an unweary- 
ing and fertile contributor to its pages. 
Professor of literature in the University 
of Edinburgh, 1845-64. After John Wii- 
son’s death (1854) he was considered the 
most important man of letters in Scot- 
land during his life, famous for his humor, 
satire, and criticism. His most cele- 
brated work is Lays of the Scottish Cava- 
liers (1848, 2gth ed. 1883), a series of 
ballads replete with genuine poetry, 
glorifying the champions of the Stuart 
cause. Noteworthy is his critical and 
annotated collection of the Ballads of 
Scotland (1858, 4th ed. 1870). With 
Theodore Martin he wrote the famous 
Bon Gaultier Ballads (1844, 13th ed. 
1877), and translated Poems and Ballads 
of Goethe (1858), 
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Babo, Joseph Marius von (ba’bo). A 
German dramatist (1756-1822); author 
of a series of plays of chivalry in imita- 
tion of Goethe’s Gotz, among which Otto 
von Wittelsbach (1781) had the greatest 
success. Two comedies, Homely Happi- 
ness (1792) and the Pulse (1804), also 
found much favor. 


Babrius (ba’bri-us). A Greek writer of 
fables in verse; variously referred to the 
time immediately preceding the Augustan 
age, and to the third century of our era; 
his name also shows variants, as Babrias, 
Gabrius. Till 1842 only a few fragments 
of Babrius were known to be extant; but 
in that year in the Laura of Mt. Athos 
was discovered a MS. containing 123 
pages of his fables. In 1846 Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis published them together 
with the pre-existing fragments, and in 
1859 or 1860 appeared a good English 
version by James Davies. The fables 
have also been edited by W. G. Ruther- 
ford (1883), and by F. G. Schneidewin 
(2880). 


Bache, Alexander Dallas (bach). <A 
distinguished American scientist and 
educator, great-grandson of Benjamin 
Franklin; born at Philadelphia, July 19, 
1806; died at Newport, February 17, 
1867. Graduating from West Point at 
the head of his class (1825), he became 
professor of natural philosophy and 
chemistry at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (1828); organizer and first presi- 
dent of Girard College (1836); superin- 
tendent of the United States Coast Sur- 
vey (1843), his services in that position 
being invaluable; active member of the 
sanitary commission during the Civil 
War; a regent of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution (1846-67); president of the 
National Academy of Sciences (1863). 
He wrote Observations at the Magnetic 
and Meteorological Observatory at the 
Girard College, a scientifically valuable 
work; a helpful Report on Education in 
Europe (1839); and a long series of 
notable Annual Reports of the United 
States Coast Survey. 


Bacheler, Irving. An American jour- 
nalist and author. 


Eben Holden: a Tale of the North Country 
(1900). A discursive country novel of life in 
the Adirondacks fifty years ago, with some 
historical characters—e. g., Horace Greely and 
The interest centres in 


lovingly drawn. Graphic pictures of nature 
and of life in the woods and fields. 
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Bacheracht, Therese von (ba/chér- 
acht). A German novelist (1804-52), 


who chose her subjects mostly from the 
life of the upper classes, and was distin- 
guished for her careful delineation of 
character. The best among her novels 
are: Falkenberg (1843); Lydia (1844); 
Heinrich Burkart (1846). Much credit 
is due her for the publication of W. von 
Humboldt’s Letters to a Friend (1847). 


Bacon, Francis. The English philos- 
opher; born in London, January 22, 
1561; died April 9, 1626. His immortal 
Essays were published in 1597, and in the 
same year appeared On the Colors of 
Good and Evil. The two books of The 
Advancement of Learning appeared in 
1605; and in 1620 the Novum Organum, 
written, like very many of Bacon’s 
works, in Latin. The Novum Organum 
is an “‘essay toward the science of a bet- 
ter use of reason in the investigation of 
things.’’ His histories of Henry VII., of 
Henry VIII., and of Elizabeth, are of 
unequalled value and authority; the first 
is eminently faithful and trustworthy; 
the other two are probably biased by the 
author’s desire to stand well at court. 
His New Atlantis is one of the world’s 
greatest Utopian speculations. 


The New Atlantis (1635). Certain voyagers 
discover an unknown land in the Pacific in- 
habited by a people of higher civilization than 
that of Europeans. In this unfinished tale 
Bacon embodies much of his philosophy, and 
makes suggestions, such as the utility of scien- 
tific academies, that have borne fruit since; it 
is also a good example of his English prose. 


Bacon, Roger. An English philosopher, 
one of the greatest medieval scholars. 
He was born of good family in Somerset- 
shire, about 1214; died about 1294. He 
studied at Oxford, taking orders there 
1233; proceeded to Paris, returned, and 
entered the Franciscan Order 1250. His 
discoveries in chemistry and physics 
brought upon him accusations of magic, 
and he was imprisoned at Paris, 1257. At 
the request of Pope Clement IV. in 1265 
he drew up his Opus Majus. He gained 
his liberty a little later, but suffered a 
further imprisonment of ten years under 
Nicholas II., and was not finally lib- 
erated until 1292, two years before his 
death. He was learned in several lan- 
guages and wrote elegant Latin. His 
wide knowledge gained for him the name 
of Doctor Admirabilis. His chief work, 
the Opus Majus, shows great learning and 
remarkably advanced thinking, consid- 
ering the age in which he lived. He 
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treats of the unity of sciences, of the 
necessity of a true linguistic science for 
the understanding, either of philosophy, 
science, or the Scriptures; he treats also 
of mathematics, as ‘‘the alphabet of 
philosophy,’ and of geography and 
astronomy as related thereto; of per- 
spective, and of experimental science, 
foreshadowing the inductive method. 
The portion relating to geography was 
read by Columbus, who was strongly 
influenced by it. 


Badeau, Adam. An American soldier 
and author; born in New York City, 
December 29, 1831; died in Ridgewood, 
N. J., March 19, 1895. He served in the 
United States army during the Civil 
War, was military secretary to General 
Grant in 1864-69, then secretary of 
legation in London, and from 1870 till 
1881 consul-general there, and in 1882— 
84 in Havana. He accompanied General 
Grant on his tour around the world in 
1877-78. Author of: The Vagabond 
(New York, 1858); Military History of 
U. S. Grant (3 vols., 1867-81); Con- 
spiracy: a Cuban Romance (1885); 


Aristocracy in England (1886); and 
Grant in Peace (1886). 
Bagehot, Walter (baj’ot). An English 


writer on political economy and govern- 
ment; born in Langport, Somersetshire, 
February 3, 1826; died there March 24, 
1877. After graduating from University 
College, London, he studied law and was 
admitted to the bar; but never entered 
practice, being drawn rather to the study 
of economics and political science. His 
principal works are: The English Con- 
stitution (1867); Physics and Politics, in 
which the life and the growth of nations 
are studied in the light of Darwin’s 
theory (1863); and Lombard Street, a 
Description of the Money Market. His 
complete works, edited by Forrest Morgan, 
were published at Hartford, Conn., 1889. 


Baggesen, Jens (bag’e-sen). A noted 
Danish poet; born at Korsor, Zealand, 
February 15, 1764; died in Hamburg, 
October 3, 1826. He became involved 
in a great literary feud with Oehlen- 
schlager. His first poetic effort, Comic 
Tales (1785), at once attracted attention; 
but The Labyrinth (1792), afterward en- 
titled Wanderings of a Poet, a description 
of his travelling impressions, equally dis- 
tinguished for its overflowing humor and 
finished style, is tte most important work, 
a landmark in Danish prose literature. 


Bahya, ben Joseph ben Pakoda (ba’he- 
ya ben yo’sef ben pa-ko’da). A noted 
Jewish poet and religious writer: lived at 
Saragossa, Spain, in the eleventh cen- 
tury. He is best known by his cele- 
brated religious work, Duties of the 
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Heart, written by him in Arabic and 
translated into Hebrew. It abounds in 
spiritual meditations and exhortations, 
and occupies among the Jews a position 
similar to that held among Christians by 
the Imitation of Christ. It was translated 
into Spanish (1610) and English (1894). 


Bailey, Philip James. An English poet; 
born in Basford, Nottinghamshire, April 
22, 1816, He was educated in Glasgow 
and studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, being 
admitted to the bar in 1840. In his 
twentieth year he began the composition 
of Festus, a lyricodramatic poem on the 
Faust legend. The poem was published 
in 1849, and attracted unusual attention. 
The eleventh edition was published in 
1889. His other works—The Angel 
World (1850); The Mystic (1855); The 
Age, a colloquial satire (1858); and The 
Universal Hymn (1867)—have not added 
to his reputation. 


Bailey, Samuel. An English writer on 
philosophy and political economy; born 
at Sheffield, 1791; died there, January 18, 
1870. He was chairman of the Sheffield 
Banking Company and several times 
president of the Sheffield Literary and 
Philosophical Society. Besides works on 
political economy, he wrote: On the 
Formation and Publication of Opinions 
(3d ed., 1831); The Pursuit of Truth and 
the Progress of Knowledge (2d ed., 1844); 
Letters from an Egyptian Kafir in Search 
of Religion (1837, anonymously); Maro, 
or Poetic Sensibility (1846, anony- 
mously); Theory of Reasoning (2d ed., 
1852); Philosophy of the Human Mind 
(three series, 1855, 1858, 1863); The 
Received Text of Shakespeare’s Drama- 
tic Writings (2 vols., 1861-62), etc. 


_ Baillie, Joanna. A Scottish poet; born 
in Bothwell, Lanarkshire, September 11, 
1762; died at Hampstead, England, Feb- 
Tuary 23, 1851. At an early age she 
removed to London, and settled at 
Hampstead, where, with her sister 
Agnes, she passed the remainder of her 
life. The first volume of her Plays on 
the Passions was published in 1798; one 
of them, The Family Legend, was suc- 
cessfully presented at Edinburgh under 
the patronage of Sir Walter Scott. Miss 
Baillie published many short poems and 
her songs are of great beauty. She 
enjoyed the close friendship of Scott, 
Jeffrey (who at first had severely criti- 
cised her work), Lucy Aikin, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and other eminent persons. For her 
benevolent deeds at Hampstead the poor 
gave her the name of ‘‘Lady Bountiful.” 


Bain, Alexander (ban). A distin- 
guished Scotch philosopher and writer; 
born at Aberdeen, 1818. He became 
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professor of natural philosophy in the 
Andersonian University, Glasgow (184 BS 
examiner in logic and moral _philos- 
ophy for the University of London 
(1857-62, 1864-69); professor of logic 
(1860-80) at and lord rector (1881) of 
the University of Aberdeen. He belongs 
to the Spencerian or experimental 
school of philosophy, and teaches physi- 
ological psychology. His chief works 
are: The Senses and the Intellect (1855); 
The Emotions and the Will (1859), the 
two forming a complete course of mental 
philosophy; English Composition and 
Rhetoric (1866); Mental and Moral 
Science (1868); Logic (2 vols., 1870); A 
Mind and Body (1873); Education as a 
Science (1879); James Mill and John 
Stuart Mill(1882) ; Practical Essays(1884). 


Baker, Mrs. Harriette Newell (pseudo- 
nyms, ‘‘Madeline Leslie’ and ‘Aunt 
Hatty’’). An American writer of juve- 
nile stories; born at Andover, 1815; died 
at Brooklyn, April 23, 1893. Several 
of her works have been translated into 
French and German. She has written: 
Tim the Scissors-Grinder (1861, sequel 
in 1862), her most popular work; Up the 
Ladder (1862); The Two Homes (1862); 
The Organ-Grinder (1863); White and 
Black Lies (1864); Worth and Wealth 
(1864); Yim’s Sister (1864); Wheel of 
Fortune (1865); Courtesies of Wedded 
Life (1869); Paul Barton (1869); Fashion 
and Folly (1869); Lost out Found 
(1869); Ingleside (1886); This and That 
(1877), etc. Sheis daughter of Rev. Leon- 
ard Woods and wife of Rey. S. R. Baker. 


Baker, Sir Samuel White. An English 
explorer and writer, born in London, 
June 8, 1821; died at Newton-Abbot, 
England, December 30, 1803; the son of 
a wealthy gentleman of Gloucestershire. 
He was educated at a private school, and 
afterward in Germany. In 1847, in con- 

junction with his brother, he estab- 
lished an agricultural settlement in the 
mountainous region of Ceylon, at an ele- 
vation of more than 6000 feet above the 
sea. He made Ceylon his residence for 
eight years. He was a keen sportsman, 
and wrote two clever books relating to 
that island—The Rifle and the Hound 
in Celyon, and Eight Years’ Wanderings 
in Ceylon—both of which have passed 
through several editions. His wife hav- 
ing died in 1855, he went to the Crimea, 
and was afterward engaged in organizing 
the first railway ever constructed in the 
Ottoman Empire. In 1861 he under- 
took, at his own cost, the organization of 
an expedition for the discovery of the 
sources of the Nile, hoping to meet we 
expedition already sent out by the 


British Government, under the com- 


mand of Captain Speke. He had just 
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before this married Florence von Lass, a 
young Hungarian, who was his com- 

anion in all his subsequent adventures 
in the Nile region, including a portion of 
Abyssinia. Of the first expedition he 
subsequently wrote an account, under 
the title of The Nile Tributaries of Abys- 
sinia. In 1863 he encountered Speke 
and his companion, Grant, at Gondokoro, 
far up the Nile. They had discovered 
the lake Victoria N’yanza, from which 
issued a great river, which they were con- 
vinced could be no other than the Upper 
Nile; but they were unable to follow its 
course downward, so as to prove the fact. 
Baker resolved to supplement their ex- 
plorations in this hitherto unknown 
region, and in March, 1863, set out from 
Gondokoro. In March, 1864, he came to 
another large fresh-water lake, the exist- 
ence of which had heretofore been wholly 
unknown, except from the vague ac- 
counts received by Speke from the 
natives. To this lake he gave the name 
of Albert N’yanza. Subsequent explora- 
tions showed that this lake was con- 
nected by a large river with Speke’s 
Victoria N’yanza. Returning home in 
1866, the Royal Geographical Society con- 
ferred upon him its Victoria gold medal; 
the University of Cambridge gave him 
the degree of A.M.; and he received 
from the queen the honor of knighthood. 
In the same year he put forth The Albert 
N’yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and 
Explorations of the Nile Sources, in 
two large volumes. In 1869 Sir Samuel 
Baker commanded a military expedition 
into Central Africa, set on foot by the 
Khedive of Egypt. In this new enter- 
prise he was placed at the head of 1500 
picked Egyptian troops, and was en- 
trusted for a period of four years with 
absolute and uncontrolled power in the 
vast region of Equatorial Africa, with 
the lofty title of ‘‘Governor-General of 
the Equatorial Nile Basin.’’ The Sultan 
of Turkey, the nominal suzerain of the 
Khedive, conferred upon Baker the dig- 
nity of a Pasha and the military rank 
of major-general. The declared object of 
this expedition was to subdue this vast 
region and annex it to Egypt; to put an 
end to the slave trade there; and to open 
up to civilization Kordofan, the Soudan 
and all the great lake region. He returned 
to Cairo in 1873, and announced the 
complete success of this expedition. He 
had nominally annexed a region having 
an area of more than 1,000,000 square 
miles, with an estimated population of 
11,000,000; thus quadrupling the terri- 
tory and nearly trebling the poo aren 
subject to the rule of the Khedive. in 
1874 Sir Samuel put forth Ismailia: a 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central 
Africa for the Suppression of the Slave 
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Trade, organized by Ismail, Khedive of 
Egypt, a work full of adventure. As far 
as political results are concerned, Baker’s 
rule in Central Africa, followed by that of 
Gordon, came to nothing. Subsequently 
he made tours of research in Syria, India, 
Japan, and America. He was an honor- 
ary member of learned societies in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and 
America, 


Balfour, Alexander (bal’for). A Scotch 
poet and novelist; born at Monikie, For- 
farshire, March 1, 1767; died September 
12, 1829. He wrote: Campbell, 'or the 
Scottish Probationer (1819); Contem- 
plation and Other Poems (1820); Far- 
mer’s Three Daughters (1822); The 
Foundling of Glenthorn, or the Smug- 
gler’s Cave (1823); Highland Mary (1827). 


Balfour, Arthur James. An English 
author and statesman; born July 25, 
1848. He was educated at Eton, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, from which 
he graduated in 1873. He has been lord 
rector of Glasgow University, and is 
chancellor of the University of Edin- 
burgh. He isa leader of the Conserva- 
tive party, was chief secretary for Ire- 
land in 1887, and first lord of the 
treasury, 1891-92, and again in 1895. 
He is the author of A Defence of Philo- 
sophic Doubt (1879); Essays and_ Ad- 
dresses (1893). His Foundations of Belief 
(1895) attracted widespread attention and 
interest both in Europe and in America. 


Ball, Robert Stawell, Sir. An Irish 
astronomer; born in Dublin, July 1, 1840. 
He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin; royal astronomer of Ireland in 
1874, and since 1892 has been Lowndean 
professor of astronomy at Cambridge, 
England. He was knighted in 1886. 
He is the author of scientific works and 
popular books on astronomy, including: 
Story of the Heavens (1885); Time and 
Tide: a Romance of the Moon (1888) ; Star- 
land (1889); and In Starry Realms (1892). 


Ballantyne, Robert Michael. A Scotch 
writer of juvenile literature; born in 
Edinburgh, April 24, 1825; died in Rome, 
February 8, 1894. He spent his youth 
in Canada in the service of the Hudson 
Bay Company. In 1856 he adopted 
literature as a profession. He has been 
very popular in England as a writer of 
stories for boys. Among the best known 
are: Deep Down, Coral Island, The 
World of Ice, Ungava, The Dog Crusoe, 
and others. 


Ballestrem, Countess Eufemia von. A 
German novelist and poet; born at Rati- 
bor, August 18, 1859. Married to Major 
von Adlersfeld in 1884, she has lived at 
Karlsruhe since 1889. Of her novels 
may be mentioned: Lady Melusine 
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(1878); The Falconers of Falcon Court 
(1890). A collection of lyrics, Drops in 
the Ocean (1878), and a romantic poem, 
Raoul the Page (1881), bear witnéss to 
her poetic talent. 


Ballou, Hosea. An American Uni- 
versalist divine, journalist, and historian ; 
born at Halifax, Vt., October 18, 1796; 
died at Somerville, Mass., May 27, 1861. 
He was the first president of Tufts Col- 
lege (1854-61), and was very successful 
as editor of the Universalist Magazine 
He wrote Ancient History of Univer- 
salism (1829) and a hymn-book (1837). 


Ballou, Maturin Murray. An American 
journalist and writer, son of Hosea 
Ballou; born at Boston, April 14, 1820; 
died at Cairo, Egypt, March 28, 1895. 
Besides editing Ballow’s Pictorial, the 
Flag of Our Union, Ballou’s Monthly, 
etc., and making a valuable compilation 
of quotations, he wrote: History of 
Cuba (1854); Biography of Hosea Ballou; 
Life Work of Hosea Ballou. Becoming 
in later life an extensive traveller, he 
wrote a number of books of travel, in- 
cluding: Due West; Due South (1885); 
Due North; Under the Southern Cross; 
Footprints of Travel, etc. In 1872 he 
became one of the founders and the 
editor-in-chief of the Boston Globe. 


Balucki, Michael (ba-lots’ke). A Polish 
dramatist and novelist; born in Cracow, 
September 29, 1837; died there October, 
tgo1. He wrote at first under the pseu- 
donym ‘“Elpidon,’’ and is now most 
popular as a story-teller of satirical 
tendency, ridiculing the short-comings 
and prejudices of Polish society. Of his 
novels may be mentioned: The Awak- 
ened (1864); The Old and the Young 
(1866); Life Among Ruins (1870); The 
Jewess (1871); For Sins Not Committed 
(1879); 250,000 (1883). The best among 
his comedies are: The Chase after a 
Man (1869); The Emancipated (1873); 
Amateur Theatre (1879); The Opera 
House (1883). He also wrote good lyric 
poetry and essays on Polish literature. 


Balzac, Honoré de (bal-zak’). The 
greatest of French novelists; born at 
Tours, May 16, 1799; died at Paris, 
August 18, 1850. His father, formerly 
secretary to the Council of Louis XVI., 
was a man of some property. He re- 
ceived the prenomen Honoré because he 
was born on that saint’s day, May 16th. 
From the age of eight until fourteen he 
attended the Oratorian Seminary at 
Vendome, where he revelled in the rich 
library, developing his mind at the ex- 
pense of his body; he tells us that there 
he daily managed to get himself pun- 
ished and confined to the school prison, 
in order to devour in peace the books 
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which he concealed about his person. 
The first part of Louis Lambert contains 
an account of his life at this seminary, 
and in The Illustrious Gaudissart he drew 
from his own life and experience. Be- 
tween the years 1816 and 1820 he studied 
law and took his degree. At twenty-one 
years of age, instinctively aware of his 
genius, he rejected his father’s wish to 
make him a notary, and left his home for 
a garret, a diet of nuts and salad, and his 
hopes of fame. The failure of a tragedy 
and the deprivations he had borne for two 
years led his parents to fondly hope that 
‘alittle suffering would have brought him 
to submission.’’ Far from it. He asked 
his father for an allowance of 1500 
francs ($300). It was refused, and this 
was the turning point of his life. In order 
to live he went into a publishing business, 
failed, and made debts which hung like a 
millstone round his neck until a few 
months before his death. Work as he 
would until work killed him, he could 
never free himself; and debt, honorable 
debt, courageously borne. and paid at 
last in full, forms one-half of the history 
of his life. He wrote many volumes be- 
fore he had trained himself to write 
one which he thought worthy of his 
powers. The first to which he put his 
name, The Chouans, was written in 1829, 
and from that year until his death his 
books succeeded each other with in- 
credible rapidity. Standing on the 
plane of Shakespeare, Scott, Dickens, 
and Hugo—a master like these, not a 
follower of any of them—Balzac consti- 
tutes with them an integral portion of 
the literature of the world. From 1829— 
30 Balzac became a celebrity in France. 
As he has himself remarked, the work of 
transformation began. He lived in those 
around him, and they one and all lived 
in him. ‘‘Society was the historian,”’ 
says he; “I was a mere secretary writing 
under directions.’”’ He painted pen-pict- 
ures of marvellous fidelity and power of 
execution. In descriptive writing he in- 
vested his pages with naturalness itself. 
His characters are real, and invariably 
gifted with genius. He fathomed the 
heart and mind of the modern man and 
woman, by an intuition of the laws that 
control human development. He was the 
most wonderful magician of letters the 
world has seen since Shakespeare. The 
range of his works covers the entire field 
of human nature. What strikes one in 
reading his works is the extraordinary 
observation of the author; it covers the 
entire range of human life. His works are 
a complete exposition of the central 
portion of the nineteenth century in 
France. Not until 1842 did the idea of 
welding his work into one great whole— 
The Comedy of Human Life—come into 
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his mind. Thenceforth, and until his 
death, he carried out that great design, 
remodelling his preceding work, renaming 
nearly all his personages, adding book 
after book, stone after stone, to his great 
monument. He divided and classified 
his work into categories of scenes and 
studies. The repertory of his works 
consists in all of roq titles, which the 
author arranged as follows: Scenes _ 
from Private Life, 28 novels; Scenes 
from Provincial Life, r3 novels; Scenes 
of Parisian Life, 21 novels; Scenes from 
Political Life, 6 novels; Scenes from 
Military Life, 2 novels; Scenes from 
Country Life, 3 novels; Philosophical 
Studies, 22 novels; Analytical Studies, 


2 novels; Droll Stories, 3 novels; 
Dramas, 5 titles; Juvenile works, 10 
novels. His life was crowded with work. 


His custom was to dine at five, sleep 
until eleven or twelve, then arise and 
work until about nine in the morning, 
working from sixteen to eighteen hours 
each day, in monastic seclusion; living 
simply, he thus produced work after 
work of rare analytical power. In Russia 
he married in May, 1850, the rich and 
gifted Countess Avelina de Hanska, a 
widow, who had come into his life in 1833. 
He who knew so much of the making of 
a woman deserved, if ever man did, a 
woman’s love. But his happiness, 
though complete, was brief. Disease 
had done its work. He died on August 
20, 1850, in his fifty-first year, and as his 
contemporary, Victor Hugo, said, “‘Eu- 
rope has lost a great mind.” Balzac 
was more of a phenomenon than an 
author. He is one of the greatest forces 
in modern literature. We give here- 
with a bibliographical synopsis of his 
more prominent works. The novels are 
arranged according to Balzac’s own 
classification. 


ScENES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 


At the Sign of the Cat and Racket, etc. 
(1830-32). The title-story La Maison du Chat- 
qui-Pelote (1830), is the pathetic history of a 
girl who marries out of her own sphere, and 
fails to win the affection that is a necessity of 
her nature. Quiet bourgeois life is depicted 
with Dutch minuteness, and there is an 
elaborate description of a large business 
establishment. The Sceaux Ball (The Peer 
of France, 1830), satirizes people who affect 
to despise business. The Purse (1832) Sir 
Walter Besant calls ‘‘one of the most charm- 
ing little bits of love, innocence, and nature 
in all Balzac.’”’ Madame Firmiani (1832) is 
a slight social comedy, full of brightness. La 
Vendetta (1830) is the history of a rich and 
talented girl of Corsican parentage who marries 
a man with whom her family is at feud, and 
reaps a harvest of calamities. 


La Grande Brétéche etc. (1830-42). La 


Grande Brétéche (1830) depicts a ruined and 


deserted mansion on the Loire, the scene of a 
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sceived husband’s terrible vengeance. An- 
other Study of Woman (1831) is a tale of 
intrigue and revenge near the Beresina during 
the Russian campaign. A Study of Woman 
(1831), The Imaginary Mistress (La Fausse 
Maitresse, 1842), and Peace in the House 
(La Paix du Ménage), are all brief. Albert 
Savarus (1842) is more important, a story of 
assion and intrigue; an unscrupulous girl in 
ove with the hero persuading her rival that 
he is unfaithful, and, when she has. driven 
him into a monastery, doing her utmost to 
make the deceived woman’s life a misery. 


A Daughter of Eve, etc. (1839-40). A 
Daughter of Eve (1839) narrates how a man 
of the world and kind husband rescues his 

cung wife from a false position, and saves 
hie own honor, with a delicacy that does him 
additional honor. Letters of Two Brides 
(Memoires de Deux Jeunes Mariées, 1842) 
gives the contrasted history of two girls 
brought up together, and of their married 
life Contains an incomparable portrayal of 
true motherhood. 

A Woman of Thirty, etc. (1830-32). In 
each of these tales the interest and pathos 
depend, more or less directly, on the attach- 
ment of married ladies to men who are not 
their husbands. La Grenadiére (1832), written 
in one day, is full of tender pictures of Balzac’s 
native Touraine. The Woman of Thirty (La 
Femme de Trente Ans) is like Le Lys dans 
la Vallée, an attractive young woman sacri- 
ficed to a dull husband—a favorite motive of 
Balzac’s. The rest, A Forsaken Lady (La 
Femme Abandonnée, 1832), The Message 
(1832), and Gobseck (1830), are brief. 


A Marriage Settlement, etc. (1830-44). A 
Marriage Settlement (Le Contrat de Marriage, 
1835) describes the negotiations concerning a 
marriage settlement, a spendthrift mother 
plotting to get the better of her son-in-law: 
displaying the author’s practical acquaintance 
with the details of finance and law A Start 
ix Life (Un Début dans la Vie, 1844) is 
humorous throughout; the career of a young 
man of inordinate vanity, whose infirmity gets 
him into great difficulties, but who is at length 
cured by drastic treatment. In a Second 
Home (Une Double Famille, 1830) an honor- 
able and worthy man, estranged by the cold- 
ness and lack of sympathy of his bigoted wife, 
takes a mistress and has a second family. 
Retribution falls on him through his children. 


_ Modeste Mignon (1844). The heroine falls 
in love with the portrait of a famous poet, 
and enters into correspondence with him, 
being replied to by his secretary. This is the 
beginning of an amusing entanglement. 
Modeste is saved from her embarrassment by 
her father. who gives her the opportunity of 
choosing between the real and the sham poet, 
and the upshot of the comedy is surprising. 


4 . 

Beatrix (1840) The scene is an old- 
fashioned corner of Brittany, the quaint 
manners of which supply an interesting 
picture of bygone phases of life. The story 
1s a love drama, in which a fascinating and 
heartless coquette is loved passionately by a 
brave young Breton, while he in turn is the 
object of several maidens’ affection. Among 


the latter are two fine t 1 
character. ypes of womanly 


_*The Atheist’s Mass, etc. (1831-44). The 
title-story (La Messe de 1’Athée, 1836) com- 
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memorates a brotherly friend of Balzac’s; it 
is the pathetic tale OL an infidel’s tribute to 
the religion of a great and modest soul, who 
had been to him more than a father in his 
days of adversity. *Honorine (1844), the most 
considerable story, is of a husband who 
watches over the unloving wife who has 
deserted him. He tries to win her back, and 
employs a deputy to persuade her, with dis- 
astrous consequences. Colonel Chabert (1832) 
is tragic: the Colonel renounces wealth, fame, 
and even his own identity, rather than punish 
the wife who has treated him infamously. 
Judge Popinot in The Commission in Lunacy 
(L’Interdiction, 1836) is an ideal portrait ot 
a just and charitable man. 


ScENES OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 

Ursule Mirouét (1842). Written specially 
for the young person; the innocent and pious 
heroine converts her guardian, who is an 
atheist. Swedenborgianism and clairvoyance 
are introduced into the plot. The placid life 
and uncorrupted manners of a provincial 
town, Nemours, the characters of a little group 
of amiable old men, and the meanness and 
greed of rapacious relatives, are depicted. 


*Eugenie Grandet (1833). Eugenie is a 
character of rare beauty, innocent, gentle, 
faithful and long-suffering; her life is one long 
martyrdom; first she is sacrificed to the 
inhuman avarice of her father, and then to 
the brutal indifference of husband and lover; 
but wrongs and slights to her innocent love 
only bring out the fortitude and strength of 
her soul. Among the other characters, Pére 
Grandet is a portentious figure of concentrated 
avarice; and in the dull and colorless existence 
of the miser’s household a gloomy and hideous 
picture is presented. 


*The Celibates (1832-40). Pierrette; and 
the Abbé Birotteau (1832-40). The former 
is the story of a saintly girl victimized and 
ultimately done to death by a pair of wretches. 
The latter is a minor episode in the ecclesi- 
astical life of a provincial, town, Balzac’s 
native Tours. The Abbé, an amiable, un- 
ambitious epicure, just as his modest ideals 
of a comfortable home are fulfilled and he 
beholds a happy vista to the grave, finds 
himself robbed of house and home by an 
ambitious priest. The intrigues and social 
factions of Tours are brought on the stage. 


A Bachelor’s Establishment (1842). The 
Bachelor is a rich old uncle of the Bridan 
family, in whom the interest centres. The 
eldest son, a villainous hero, contrives to 
marry his uncle to a pretty housekeeper, then 
marries her himself and inherits the property; 
and after a disreputable and adventurous 
career ends his life miserably. 


Parisians in the Country, etc. (1832-43). 
(Les Parisians en Province-L’Illustre Gaudis- 
sart, and La Muse du Department.) Gaudis- 
sart the Great (1832) is one of Balzac’s 
favorite characters, who reappears in César 
Birotteau, Cousin Pons, and elsewhere; this 
story is slight and very comic: how the 
commercial traveller and insurance agent, 
Gaudissart, is induced by a wag to try his 
persuasive talents on a lunatic. The Muse of 
the Department (1843) is more elaborate; 
irregular love is largely the subject. Many 
important characters are included: Lousteau, 
an objectionable fellow, is said to be a sketch 
of Jules Janin, the critic; Bianchon reappears 
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in a pleasant réle, and the women are mostly 
of a pleasing type. 


The Jealousies of a Country Town, etc. 
(1836-39). (Les Rivalities; La Vieille Fille, 
1836). The Old Maid, a comedy with a group 
of grotesque characters: an old maid, whose 
misfortunes are at once ludicrous and pathetic, 
and her suitor, the inimitable Chevalier de 
Valois, a strange pair of originals. The 
Collection of Antiquities (Le Cabinet des 
Antiques, 1839) is the story of a young rake 
who commits forgery, and is saved from dis- 
gracing his aristocratic family by the influence 
of a certain great lady and the skill of the 
family notary. 

The Lily of the Valley (1836). The struggle 
between love and duty of a pure woman 
married to a bad husband, and tempted by 
her love for a young and amiable man. Her 
patient endurance and self-renunciation are 
ey related. She dies a martyr to 

er fidelity. 


_Lost Illusions (1843). A distinguished Pro- 
vincial at Paris (sequel). It is most convenient 
to take these connected stories as one long 
novel, the most comprehensive and the most 
representative of all Balzac’s, an epitome of 
the Comédie Humaine; Illusions Perdues I., 
Two Poets, and Eve and David; and Illusions 
Perdues II. and Un Grand Homme de Pro- 
vince 4 Paris are the titles of these episodes. 
Lucien de Rubempré, a weak young poet, is 
the central figure throughout. After scandal- 
izing the people of Angouléme by his Platonic 
relations with a great lady, he goes to Paris 
as her protégé, full of confidence as to the 
sensation he is to make. His disillusionment 
begins at once. First taken up by a coterie 
of ey. men called the Cénacle, he is soon 
dropped by them, and enters upon journalism. 
Parisian journalism is depicted by Balzac as 
abominably corrupt, and Lucien, after a 
meteoric career, goes back to his native 
Angouléme, ruined in money, health, and 
morals. His calamities also involve his 
blameless relatives, the young married people, 
Eve and David, two quiet and industrious 
tradespeople, a model of conjugal fidelity. A 
story full of living characters of every shade of 
evil and goodness. Society in the provinces 
and the literary and artistic world of Paris 
are represented with remorseless realism, and 
the exposure of meanness, treachery, and 
depravity is scathing. A Harlot’s Progress 
forms the sequel to this long history. 


ScEeNES OF PARISIAN LIFE. 


Scenes from a Courtesan’s Life (1843). 
(Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtisanes.) Four 
main episodes or connected stories: Esther 
Happy; What Love Costs an Old Man (Com- 
bien eeee revient aux Vieillards); The 
End of Evil Ways (Ou Menent les Mauvais 
Chemins); Vautrin’s Last Avatar (La Derniére 
Incarnation de Vautrin). Concludes the his- 
tory of Lucien, who at the close of the last 
episode had come into the power of the ruffian 

autrin. For a while he lives in outward 
honor among the highest society of Paris, 
but at length the crimes of his accomplice 
involve him in ruin and ignominy, and the 
sole refuge left is suicide. Vautrin’s history 
js highly melodramatic; after a career of 
successful villainy he falls into the hands of 
the law, and, renouncing his associates, he- 
comes a chief of police. The entire chronicle 
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is a terrible panorama of the underworld of 
Paris, with its abandonment to dissipation, 
its crimes and miseries; yet the picture is 
never wholly lacking the beauty of human 
kindness and purity kept unspotted in the 
midst of depravity. (2 vols.) 


The Unconscious Humorists, etc. (1844-46). 
A collection of short stories: Les Comédiens 
sans le Savoir (1846), A Prince of Bohemia 
(1845), A Man of Business (Un Homme 
d’Affaires), Gaudissart II. (1844), The Firm 
of Nucingen (La Maison Nucingen) contains 
a remarkable dialogue in which four accom- 
plished scandalmongers tear Parisian society 
to tatters. Facino Cane, a whole romance 
compressed into an episode. The Venetian 
prince, who is introduced as a poor, blind 
musician in Paris, is an incarnation of the 
lust for gold, one of those portentious develop- 
ments of a single passion in which Balzac 
delights. 


The Thirteen (1833-34). The Thirteen (His- 
toire des Treize) are a secret brotherhood of 
men belonging to the most widely separated 
ranks and professions, and bound to each 
other by indissoluble ties. They make them- 
selves into a force superior to the law. The 
story of their doings is full of melodramatic 
interest. In Ferragus (1833) conjugal love is 
the motive; The Duchesse de Langeais (1834) 
is a story of a woman’s self-abandonment to 
passion, of the lover’s contempt, and of her 
suicide. She is a woman of generous and not 
ignoble nature, whose fate is very pathetic. 
Balzac’s quondam friend, the Duchesse de 
Castries, is supposed to be the original of 
this portrait. ; 


*Old Goriot (1835). Like several of the 
Scenes of Parisian Life, an instance of the 
author’s tendency to simplify character, to 
reduce a personality to one overmastering 
passion or instinct. In Goriot is exhibited 
the extravagance of paternal sacrifice; ‘‘he 
is the modern King Lear,” impoverishing 
himself to give his daughters dowries; and 
when they are reduced to straits by their 
depravity, stripping himself to save them. 
This pathetic figure is the centre of a lurid 
spectacle of social corruption; the most 
infernal inhabitants of the criminal world, and 
the most despicable, are grouped around him, 
and over all the grim and sinister features of 
the Maison Vauquer flings a dark shadow. 


The Rise and Fall of César Birotteau (1838). 
The career of a perfumer who speculated 
heavily, was robbed by his associates, and 
became a bankrupt. The characters are nearly 
all of a wholesome kind. César himself is an 
ordinary man, whose virtues and foibles are 
so human that he wins the reader in spite of 
his absurdities. The bankruptcy proceedings 
are often quoted as a proof of Balzac’s famul- 
iarity with the intricacies of French law. 


A Princess’ Secrets (1838-39). (Les Secrets 
de la Princesse de Cadignan, 1839.) A little 
drawing-room comedy that comprises some 
of Balzac’s acutest observations on social life. 
A queen of fashion and a great writer are the 
principal persons; the profligate, brilliant, and 
worldly wise princess courts this accomplished 
master of theoretical wisdom, who is the 
representation of Balzac himself; it has been 
described as ‘“‘the seduction of genius by 
experience.” Bureaucracy (Les Employés. 
1838), a comedy of intrigue in a public office 
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M. Rabourdin, head of a bureau, has a scheme 
for reducing the staff, and the draft of it is 
stolen by an underling. The plots and counter- 
plots are very amusing. Madame Rabourdin, 
who makes use of her feminine arts to aid her 
spouse, is the heroine. 


*Poor Relations (1846). (Les Parents 
Pauvres I.: La Cousine Bette.) A picture of 
the corrupt life of Paris, repulsive in its 
emphatic portraiture of infamous types, and 
the realistic exposition of lust and greed, 
passion, hatred and jealousy, obscurely work- 
ing together beneath the superficial aspects 
of social. life. ‘‘To Balzac,” as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen says, ‘‘ Paris is a hell; but hell is the 
only place worth living in.” Adeline Hulot 
and her daughter Hortense are delicate types 
of womanhood; in the peasant woman, Cousine 
Bette, the author aims at showing the poor 
relation overwhelmed with indignities and 
injuries, and avenging meanly the offences 
her vanity has felt. 


*Cousin Pons (1846). (Les Parents Pauvres 
II.: Le Cousin Pons.) Deals with the lower 
social world of the minor theatres, lodging- 
house keepers, curiosity shops, poor artists, 
and Bohemians in general; the selfishness, 
vanity, and corruption of Parisian life are 
exposed with the same relentless realism; 
while against this sordid section of society 
is set the beautiful friendship of two old 
musicians, the sentimental Schmucke and 
Cousin Pons. There is much artistic interest 
in the book also; Pons is a virtuoso, who, in 
spite of poverty, has collected a treasury of 
beautiful things, which Balzac describes with 

‘the gusto of a connoisseur. 


The Middle Classes (1856-57). (Les Petits 
Bourgeois.) One of the longest novels in the 
Comédie Humaine, said to have been finished 
by Charles Rabou, but probably not his work 
to any large extent. It is a study of the 
bourgeois classes of Paris; minute in its 
account of municipal affairs, and depicting 
the colossal complications of a pretty intrigue. 


SCENES FROM POLITICAL LIFE. 


A Gondreville Mystery (1843). (Une Téné- 
breuse Affaire, 1843.) A tragic story, with 
a noble heroine. Her two cousins, her lovers, 
being sentenced to death, she obtains their 
pardon from Napoleon by an act of self-de- 
votion and courage. An Episode of the Terror 
(1831) is a little anecdote of some Royalists 
in Paris and their curious experiences. 


The Seamy Side of History (1840-47). L’En- 
vers de 1l’Histoire Contemporaine (1847), 
founded on a conception the obverse of the 
famous Thirteen—i.e., a Brotherhood of 
Consolation, a secret society of men joined 
together for the purpose of remedying the 
evils which society neglects. Madame de la 
Chanterie, persecuted and outraged, yet never 
failing in faith and fortitude, is the most 
sublime figure in the Comédie Humaine. Z. 
Marcas (1840) is a brief psychological study 
of a politician, a man possessed of one idea 


and absolutely incorruptible and indefatigable 
in pursuit of it. 


The Member for Arcis (1854). Posthumous: 
coe pited Rabon. Belongs to the set of 
stucies originating in Balzac’s visits to Cham- 
pagne and the neighboring departments. 

Inute and quietly faithful portraiture of 
Provincial folk. 
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Scenes or Miuirary Lire. 


The Chouans (1829). The book that first 
made a name for Balzac: An essay in the 
historical romance as written by Scott. It 
deals with the Royalist struggle in Brittany 
in 1799, is full of historical and local color, 
and adds strong personal interest to the 
national issues involved. A Passion in the 
Desert is a short story of the love of a panther 
for a soldier; a fine picture of the desert. 


ScENES FROM CouNTRY LIFE. 


*The Country Doctor (1833). A minute 
description of country life in the hilly region 
about Grenoble, its agriculture, the wretched- 
ness of the peasantry, and M. Benassis’ 
persevering attempts to ameliorate their con- 
dition, furnishing a good example of Balzac’s 
indefatigable realism. On the other hand, in 
this practical philanthropist himself, the re- 
formed sinner who becomes a public bene- 
factor, an ideal figure is created, a great soul, 
unselfish, full of love for man, unconquerably 
patient. Balzac said of his work that it was 
the Gospel in action. 


The Country Parson (1841). Le Curé de 
Village, a somewhat similar portrayal of 
country life and of a man’s efforts to improve 
the lot of the peasantry, with a good deal of 
melodramatic interest superadded. 


*The Peasantry (1855). An _ elaborate 
account of the life of the peasant, veracious 
and sympathetic (Balzac had lived in a 
country town most of his life), but far from 
prepossessing in its presentment of the greed 
and land-hunger of the better class of peasants, 
and of the brutality, lawlessness, and immor- 
ality that prevailed among the poorer. The 
story tells how a wealthy Count tries to estab- 
lish himself on a fine estate, but awakens the 
hostility of the country-side, and is eventually 
driven by accumulated annoyances to leave 
the district. 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 


*The Magic’s Skin (1831). Le Peau de 
Chagrin, an imaginative allegory of a miracu- 
lous piece of shagreen that gives the owner 
certain powers of self-gratification, but is also 
the measure of his life. This is one of Balzac’s 
highest flights of pure imagination, and one of 
his gravest commentaries on human life. As 
a story of the supernatural, it trims dexter- 
ously between skepticism and credulity. 


The Quest of the Absolute (1834). (La 
Recherche de1l’Absolu.) A metaphysical study 
of a similar kind, but devoid of its romantic 
interest. The subject is a modern alchemist, 
who sacrifices himself and his family to his 
belief in the Philosopher’s Stone. The details 
of the story, the home and surroundings of 
the man, his scientific labors, etc., are delin- 
eated minutely, and in his wife and daughter 
two admirable types of womanly virtue and 
affection are portrayed. 


The Unknown Masterpiece, etc. (1831-s). 
All these short tales dad rc baat aa ei 
of power and freshness, philosophical only in 
the sense that they go below the surface of 
things, and awaken thought and feeling. 
Christ in Flanders (1831) is an apologue: A 
miracle appearing to a chance assembly sifts 
and separates the simple and full of faith from 
the sophisticated and spiritually blind. Fare- 
well (Adieu, 1830) contains a vivid picture of 
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war—the retreat from Moscow—and a por- 
trayal of a woman crazed by suffering and 
horror, finding in animal insensibility repose 
from human agony. El Verdigo (1831) is a 
harrowing episode of the French occupation 
of Spain ; a son is forced to be the executioner 
of his family. The Conscript (Le Requisition- 
naire, 1831) is a touching little drama in one 
act—one of the tragedies wrought by the 
Terror. A Seaside Tragedy (Un Drama au 
Bord de la Mer, 1834) is the story of a father 
who justifiably kills his own son. Also The 
Red House (L’Auberge Rouge, 1831) is a 
specimen of the Gothic romance, modified by 
admixture of humor. *The Elixir of Life 
(L’Elixir de Longue Vie, 1831) is a grim story 
of a voluptuary who believes he is to have a 
second span of life given him for repentance, 
but is caught in his own trap; grimly ironical 
in its satire of human hypocrisy. Les Marana 
(1832) and Melmoth Reconciled (1835) are 
sombre little pieces. 


The Hated Son, etc. (1831-39). L’Enfant 
Maudit (1831) is a grim story of a far-off age. 
In Gambara, which may be compared with 
Cousin Pons, a wild and visionary musical 

enius is studied with sympathy and with 

nowledge of the art. Music is again the 
theme in Massimila Doni (1839), a strange 
fantasy, played in modern Venice, full ol 
grandiose symbolism representing the gradual 
dehumanizing of man’s nature by excessive 
indulgence in pleasure. Also Maitre Cornelius, 
(1832). 

Seraphita (1831-33). Seraphita (1833), a 
fantasy inspired by Swedenborgian mysticism, 
a study of the destiny of the soul, and of the 
power of unbounded faith; Louis Lambert 
(1832), peculiarly interesting as being founded 

_on facts in the writer’s life; Louis Lambert is 
Balzac, who actually wrote the essay. On the 
Will, a study of a great intellect in a feeble 
body, and of the ravages that result; full of 
semi-scientific speculation. The Exiles (Les 
Proscrits, 1831) introduces Dante. 

About Catharine de Medici (1843). Written 
before the idea of the Comédie Humaine had. 
occurred to Balzac. A study of this powerful 
and striking personality, the unscrupulous 
queen of Henry II., who was contemporary 
with the Sieur de Balzac, Seigneur d’Entragues, 
from whom the author claimed descent (late 
sixteenth century). 


Bancroft, George. An eminent Ameri- 
can historian and statesman; born in 
Worcester, Mass., October.3, 1800; died 
in Washington, D. C., January 17, 1891. 
After graduation from Harvard, in 1817, 
he studied at Géttingen and Heidelberg. 
He taught Greek at Harvard; founded 
the Round Hill School at Northampton, 
Mass., was collector of the port of Bos- 
ton in 1838; and in 1845 was appointed 
secretary of the navy in Polk’s cabinet. 
His principal literary work is the History 
of the United States, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1834. The last revised 
edition is in 6 volumes (New York, 1884— 
8<). His minor publications include: 
Poems (Cambridge, 1823); a translation 
of Heeren’s Politics of Ancient Greece 
(Boston, 1824); Literary and Historical 
Miscellanies (New York, 1855); and 
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Abraham Lincoln, an address (Washing- 
ton, 1866). 


Bancroft, Hubert Howe. An American 
historian; born in Granville, Ohio, May 
5, 1832. In 1852 he went to California 
to establish a book business, and began 
to collect documents, maps, books, and 
MSS. for a complete history of the 
Pacific States from Mexico to Alaska. In 
1893 this library numbered 60,000 vol- - 
umes, to which many additions have been 
made. His histories are still in prepa- 
ration. Literary Industries (vol. xl., San 
Francisco, 1890) describes his work. 


Bandello, Matteo (ban-del’lo). An 
Italian novelist; born at Castelnuovo, 
Piedmont, about 1804; died after 1561. 
In Rome he became a Dominican friar, 
then entered a monastery in Milan, but 
led on the whole a roving life, sojourning 
in various cities and in several of the 
petty courts of Italy until 1525, when he 
went to France. Made bishop of Agen 
by Henry II. in 1550, he resigned that 
dignity in 1555. His tales, 214 in num- 
ber, present vivid delineations of the 
loose manners of those times, and have 
frequently served as a source to many 
succeeding story-writers and dramatists, 
among them Shakespeare. Several were 
translated by T. Roscoe in his Italian 
Novelists (vol. iii., London, 1825). 

Twelve Stories (1554-73). Bandello, bishop 
of Agen, was the most important of the Italian 
novelltert. His novella is a opular story, 
derived from the French fase full of 
spirited action, and true to the life of his 
time, a dissolute period. The subjects and 
manner of treatment are extremely various, 
tragic, and comic, romantic, amatory, and 
satirical of the clergy. He constantly boasts 
that they are founded on fact, and the actual 
incidents introduced are said to have been 
very offensive to many families of high rank. 
Bandello introduced a certain measure of 
character-drawing in which Boccaccio and 
Straparola were deficient. Romeo and Juliet 
is based on a French adaptation of one of his 
stories; other Elizabethan plays have a like 
origin, as, e.g., Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Triumph of Death, founded on the story of 
a wife’s revenge—the fourth of this series. 
This translation leaves out the grossness that 
characterizes so many of the tales. 


Bangs, John Kendrick. An American 
humorist and novelist; born in 1862. 
He was one of the founders of Life, of 
which he was associate editor (1884-88) ; 
editor of. Literature (1898-99; editor 
Harper’s Weekly (1898-1900); editor 
Metropolitan Magazine (1 gor) He 
has long been famed for his light verse 
and humorous stories, among which may 
be mentioned New Waggings of Old 
Tales, with F. D. Sherman, Boston (1888) ; 
Coffee and Repartee, New York (1893); 
Three Weeks in Politics (1894); Mr. 


- Bonaparte, of Corsica (1895); The Man- 


telpiece Minstrels (1895); Water Ghost 
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and Other Stories (1896); The Bicyclers 
and Other Farces (1896); A Houseboat 
on the Styx (1896); A Rebellious Her- 
oine (1896); The Pursuit of the House- 
boat (1897); Paste Jewels (1897); Ghosts 
I have Met (1898); Peeps at People 
(1898); The Dreamers (1898); The En- 
chanted Type Writer (1899); The Idiot 
at Home (1900); Mr. Munshansens 
(1901); Olympian Nights (1902); Mollie 
and the Unwise Man (1902). 


Banim, John. An _ Irish novelist, 
dramatist, and poet; born in Kilkenny, 
April 3, 1798; died there, August 13, 
1842. Removed to Dublin in 1820 to 
devote himself to literature. His best 
work is contained in the O’Hara Tales 
(2 series, London, 1825-27). His chief 
novels are: The Nowlans; Boyne Water; 
The Croppy. His brother Michael was 
associated in his work, and The Bit o’ 
Writin’ and Other Tales (1838) is osten- 
sibly a joint composition. A tragedy, 
Damon and Pythias, was represented in 
London in 1821. 


Banim, Michael. An Irish novelist; 
born in Kilkenny, August 5, 1796; died 
in Booterstown, August 30, 1874. He 
claimed to have written 13 out of the 24 
books of fiction confusedly associated 
with the names John and Michael Banim, 
and called himself the author of Cro- 
hoore of the Bill Hook, one of the most 
popular of the O’Hara Tales; The Ghost 
Hunter (1833); Father Connell (1842); and 
The Town of the Cascades (2 vols., 1864). 


Tales of the O’Hara Family (1825-28). 
Thoroughly realistic stories of the peasantry, 
full of vigor, mainly tragic in motive; scenes 
of fierce passion and combat, with pathetic 
episodes and scenes of family life. The stern, 
grim realism, with its boldly drawn char- 
acters, inclines to melodrama—e. g., in Cro- 
hoore of the Bill Hook (by Michael Banim), 
a ghastly tale of low peasant life, turning on 
a series of murders and the execution of 
innocent people. The Croppy (1828) is a tale 
of Irish Rebellion of 1798; Boyne Water (1826) 
refers to the battle of the Boyne. 


Banville, Théodore Faullain de (bon- 
vel). A French poet and novelist; born 
at Moulins, March 14, 1823; died in 
Paris, March 13, 1891. He was the son 
of a naval officer, and came early in life 
to Paris, where he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to literature, contributed to 
many journals and reviews, and lived 
in close friendship with some of the fore- 
most artists and men of letters of the 
day. First known as a poet through two 
volumes, entitled The Caryatides (1842) 
and The Stalactites (1846), he estab- 
lished his reputation with the Odes 
Funambulesques (1857), a sort of great 
lyric parody, published under the 
pseudonym “Bracquemond,” which im- 
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mediately found great favor, and were 
followed by New Odes Funambulesques 
(1868,) afterward reprinted as Occi- 
dentales; Russian Idyls (1872); Thirty- 
six Merry Ballads (1873), etc. His 
dramatic efforts did not meet with 
equal success, only Gringoire (1866) 
holding the stage for some time. As a 
prose writer he is favorably known by 
a number of humorous and highly fin- 
ished tales and sketches, like The Poor 
Mountebanks (1853); The Parisians of 
Paris (1866); Tales for Women (1881); 
The Soul of Paris (1890), etc. Of con- 
siderable literary interest are My Recol- 
lections (1882). 


Baour-Lormian, Louis Pierre Marie 
Francois (ba-6r/lor-myon’). A French 
poet and dramatist (1722-1854), who 
first attracted wide notice through his 
Poems of Ossian (1801), an extremely 
clever imitation of Caledonian verse; 
and afterward won success with a 
tragedy, Omasis, or Joseph in Egypt 
(1807). Of his other works may be 
mentioned Political and Moral Vigils 
(1811), in the manner of Young; Du- 
ranti, or The League in the Providence 
(1828), a historical novel; and Legends, 
Ballads, and Fabliaux (1829). But his 
best work is probably a poetical transla- 
tion of the Book of Job, completed after 
he had lost his eyesight. 


Barbauld, Anna Letitia. An English 
poet and essayist; born in Kibworth- 
Harcourt, Leicestershire, in 1743; died 
in Stoke Newington, March 9, 1825. She 
was the daughter of the Rev. John Aikin, 
and in 1774 married the Rev. Roche- 
mont Barbauld. She was well educated 
and numbered among her friends many 
famous authors, including Sir Walter 
Scott and Wordsworth. Her first poems 
(1773) went through four editions in one 
year. She wrote Early Lessons for Chil- 
dren (about 1774); Devotional Pieces 
(1775); Hymns in Prose for Children 
(1776), translated in many languages; 
Eighteen Hundred and Eleven, her 
longest effort (1811); and prepared an 
edition of the best English novels in 50 
volumes. 


Barbier, Henri Auguste (bar-bé-a). A 
French poet; born in Paris, April 209, 
1805 ; died at Nice, February 13,1882. He 
studied law, but followed his inclination 
for literature; and having first written 
a historical novel (1830, with Royer), de- 
picting French medieval society, was 
led, through the July revolution, to enter 
his proper sphere, that of the poetical 
satire; in which he obtained a brilliant 
success with The Iambes (1831, 31st ed. 
1882), a series of poignant satires, politi- 
cal and social, lashing the moral deprav- 
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ity of the higher classes, notably the 
ignoble scramble for office under the new 
government, the subject of The Quarry, 
the most famous among these ‘satires. 
His next works, Lamentation (1833), 
bewailing the misfortunes of Italy, and 
Lazarus (1837), in which he describes 
the misery of the English and the Irish 
laborer, show a considerable falling off; 
and in those that followed, the poet of 
The Iambes is scarcely to be recognized. 
He was elected to the academy in 1869. 


Barbour, John. A Scottish poet; born 
about 1316; died in Aberdeen, March 135 
1395. He was educated, it is thought, 
at Oxford and Paris; and was a clerk in 
the king’s household. Barbour is one 
of the most ancient poets of Scotland; 
and his epic, The Bruce, tells the story 
of Robert Bruce and the battle of Ban- 
nockburn. It was written in 1375 and 
brought him favor from the king. First 
printed in Edinburgh in 1571; best mod- 
ern edition by Skeat (Early English Text 
Society). He also wrote Legends of the 
Saints, of 33,533 verses; and a fragment 
on the Trojan War. 


Barham, Richard Harris. An English 
poet; born in Canterbury, December 6, 
1788; died in London, June 17, 1845. He 
was educated at St. Paul’s and Oxford; 
took orders in 1813; was rector of two 
country churches, and later of one in 
London. Under the name of ‘‘Thomas 
Ingoldsby” he wrote the Ingoldsby 
Legends, prose and verse (London, 1840— 
47), which were accorded a high place in 
humorous literature, and are now classics. 
He also wrote My Cousin Nicholas, a 
novel (1841); and Life of Theodore Hock 
(1849). 


Baring-Gould, Rev. Sabine, M.A., J.P.; 
rector of Lew-Trenchard in Devon; 
eldest son was Edward Baring-Gould 
Lew-Trenchard; educated at Clare Col- 
lege at Cambridge. Inherited ay 
estate of Lew-Trenchard (1872) on deat 
of his father. Publications: Path of the 
Just (1854); Iceland, its Scenes and Sagas 
(1862); Post-Medizeval Preachers (1865) ; 
Book of Were-Wolves (1865); Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages (1866); The 
Origin and Development of Religious 
Belief (1869-70) ; The Golden Gate (1870); 
The Silver Store (1870-83); In Exitu 
Israel (1870); Legendary Lives of Old 
Testament Characters (1871); One Hun- 
dred Sermon Sketches for Extempore 
Preachers (1872); Secular v. Religious 
Education (1872); Lives of the Saints 
(1872-77); Village Conferences on the 
Creed (1873); The Lost and Hostile 
Gospels (1874); Some Modern Difficulties 
(1875); Village Sermons for a Year 


(1875); The Mystery of Suffering (1877); 
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Mehalah (1880-85); John Herring (1883- 
86); Court Royal (1886-88); Red Spider 
(1887-88); The Gaverocks (1887-88); 
Richard Cable (1888); Eve (1888); The 
Sacristy, a Quarterly Review of Ecclesi- 
astical Art and Literature (1871-73); 
Germany, Present and Past (1879-83); 
Sermons to Children (1879); The Preach- 
er’s Pocket (1880); The Village Pulpit 
(1881-87); Village Preaching for a Year 
(1884); Church Songs (1884); The Seven 
Last Words (1884); The Passion of Jesus 
(1885, 1886, 1887); The Nativity (1885); 
Germany (Story of the Nation’s Series), 
(1886); Our Parish Church (1886); The 
Resurrection (1888); Our Inheritance: a 
History of the Holy Eucharist in the 
First Three Centuries (1888); The Penny- 
somequicks (1889); Arminell (1889) ; His- 
toric Oddities and Strange Events (1889— 
gt); Old Country Life (1889); Histor 
of the Church in Germany (1891); Urit 
(1890); In Troubadour’s Land (1890); 
Conscience and Sin (1890); Songs of the 
West (1891); In the Roar of the Sea 
(1892); The Tragedy of the Caesars 
(2892); Curious Survivals (1892); Mrs. 
Curgenven (1893); Cheap Jack Zita 
(1893); The Deserts of Southern France 
(1894); The Queen of Love (1894); A 
Garland of Country Song (1894); Old 
Fairy-Tales Retold (1894) ; Noemi (1895); 
The Old English Fairy Tales (1895); 
Napoleon Bonaparte (1896); The Broom 
Squire (1896); A Study of St. Paul (1897); 
Guavas the Tinner (1897); Bladys (1897); 
The Sunday Round Sermons (1898); 
Domitia (1898); Pabo the Priest (1899); 
A Book of the West (1899); Furze-Bloom 
(1899); The Crock of Gold (1899); Win- 
efred (1900); A Book of Dartmoor (1900) ; 
In a Quiet Village (1900); Virgin Saints 
and Martyrs (1900); The Frobishers, A 
Book of Brittany, Royal Georgie (1gor); 
Miss Quillet, Nebo the Nailer (1902); 
Brittany (1902); A Book of North Wales 
(1903); Chris of All Sorts (1903). 

*Mehalah: a Story of the Salt Marshes (1880). 
A powerful and eure of peasant 
folk on the east coast, in which character and 
sensation are mixed in fairly equal parts. 
Mehalah is a country girl of a strong and 
passionate nature, the heroine of some painful 
episodes; there is racy humor in the talk and 
doings of several rustic people. 

*John Herring (1884). A} owerful, sombre, 
and pessimistic story of village life on the 
borders of Devon and Cornwall. The char- 
acters are numerous and varied; character- 
development is the basis of the action __Imagi- 
native description of places and atmospheric 
effects. 

al: a Story of Cross-Currents 
seen oa last act face tuin of a ducal 
family, brought low by chronic extravagance. 
Attention is concentrated on the career Of a 
poor girl, pawned to the Jew who holds the 
chief mortgagees and uses them as instruments 
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of revenge for a personal outrage. By her 
natural abilities she inherits the Jew’s wealth, 
marries a rich parvenu, and ends as mistress 
of the duke’s late mansion. The eclipse of 
the aristocratic house is treated as a serious 
roblem of modern social tendencies, while 
OnE ES career is all melodrama. 

*Red Spider (1888). Aims at picturing 
realistically and preserving the features of a 
village life on the borders of Devon and Corn- 
wall as it was fifty years or more ago. The 
heroine is a girl of noble nature; the class of 
the yeoman farmer is depicted with many 
individual touches. 


The Gaverocks (1888). Has a sensational 
plot, turning on wife-murder, the characters, 
strongly accentuated types of Cornish villagers 
in bygone times; the peasants, callous, unlov- 
able people. the gentry represented by a brutal 
old squire of an obsolete stamp, and his family, 
a tudely picturesque group. The bits of low 
comedy, coming between the violent incidents 
of tale, set forth almost satirically their harsh 
traits. 

Richard Cable, the Lightshipman (1888). 
An Essex story of a peasant who married an 
heiress—the pathos of humble life, tempered 
with farcical scenes. 


*Urith: a Tale of Dartmoor (1891). A tale, 
turning partly on Monmouth’s rebellion (1685), 
full of stormy incident and acts of passion and 
malice; the scenery and antiquities of the 
moor, and the manners and customs that 
reigned among the rugged inhabitants, are 
delineated with antiquarian knowledge. 


In the Roar of the Sea (1892). The action 
of the story takes place on the Cornish coast. 


Cheap-Jack Zita (1893). A story of the 
Ely fens in 1815. 


Noémi: a Story of Rock-Dwellers (189s). 
Medieval France at the time of the long 
struggle with England in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the heroine, an amazonian Jewess. 
Local features, such as the wondrous rock- 
fortress on the Dordogne, play a considerable 
part in the tale. 


Dartmoor Idyis (1896). Stories of the 
primitive moorland folk and of the still life 
of the moor, rich in description of the wild 
and barren but ever varying scenery, and in 
local and archeological lore. 


Guavas, the Tinner (1897). A melodrama 
of passion, villainy, and triumphant virtue, 
enacted in the wildest part of Dartmoor, and 
embodying much antiquarian lore, chiefly 
about the Stannary Laws, the manners and 
customs of the tin-miners, and the super- 
stitions that prevalied down to Elizabethan 
age and even after. 


Bladys of the Stewponey (1897). A romance 
of highwaymen and rock-dwellers in Shrop- 
shire, in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, strong in local features. It turns on the 
marriage of a hangman, who manages to 
conceal his identity, with the pretty daughter 
of an innkeeper; and contains some ghastly 
scenes, such as the execution of a woman by 
burning. 

Perpetua (18 
Christians at. Gees, 
archeological work. 


Domitia (1898). 


The 
A.D. 


persecutions of 
213; a learned 


An antiquarian’s picture 


of court life in Rome during the Reign of | 
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Terror under Domitian. The heroine is the 


tyrant’s unhappy wife. 

Furze-Bloom (1899). ‘‘Tales of the Western 
Moors,’’ little vignettes of rustic life, not so 
fantastic nor so much idealized as in the 
longer stories—e. g., Genefer, A Can of 
Whortles, Caroline. 


Palo the Priest (1899). A story of Wales 
in the time of Henry I. (1100-1135), who was 
trying to force Roman discipline on the inde- 
pendent Welsh Church, with a view to subju- 
gating the people. Strong in local color. 


Winifred: a Story of the Chalk Cliffs (1900). 
The heroine, the unacknowledged child of a 
gentleman and a smuggler’s daughter, is given 
a lady’s education by the energy of her 
mother, a fierce, persecuted woman, who 
curses her recreant husband, and is reconciled 
to him only on his death-bed. The heroine’s 
is also a strong, mutinous nature; and the 
other characters participate more or less in 
the same exceptional strength. Devonshire 
landscape is an important element in the story. 

The Frobishers (1901). A. study of the 
hardships and oppressions of workers in the 
pottery districts of North Staffordshire, the 
details evidently ‘‘got up” for the purpose of 
instructing public opinion. 

Barlow, Jane. An Irish poet and story 
writer; born in County Dublin, about 
1857. She is the daughter of Prof. Bar- 
low, of Dublin University, a writer of 


historical and philosophical works. Her 
popular books include: Irish Idyls 
(1892); Bogland Studies; Kerrigan’s 


Quality; Walled Out, or Eschatology in 
a Bog; The Mockers of the Shallow 
Waters (1893); Strangers at Lisconnel 


(1895). 


Irish Idyls (1892). These and the following 
are chiefly detached sketches of life among 
the poor cotters and of the scenery of a moor- 
land hamlet in Connaught, rendering with 
sober truthfulness the traits and emotions of 
these people of restricted life, but large imagi- 
nation oppressed with poverty, but full of 
hope, deeply religious and trustful in Provi- 
dence. Widow M’Gurk, Ody Rafferty, Mrs. 
Kilfoyle, and Father Rooney are already 
familiar figures. The sadness of the picture 
is lightened by the sensitive eye which sees 
the dignity of poverty and the goodness and 
charity that may dwell in lowly hearts. 


Kerrigan’s Quality (1893). Similar sketches 
of the comedy and suffering of the poorest 
peasantry connected by a slight plot, the 
strange and dramatic circumstances by which 
a girl learned the dreadful fate of her missing 
lover. Most of the humor rises out of the 
judgments passed by village gossips on their 
pet aversion, Kerrigan, an enriched peasant 
returned from Australia, who has hospitably 
entertained a family of quality. 


Strangers at Lisconnel (1895). Eight little 
stories, all but one sketches of life in Ballyhoy, 
a more genial place than Lisconnel. 


Maureen’s Fairing; and Other Stories (1896). 
Genial stories about Bogland, adding some 
fresh characters to those introduced in Irish 
Idyls; the most delightful of the strangers is 
the poor old hedge-schoolmaster, Mr, Poly 
mathers, , 
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Mrs. Martin’s Company; and Other Stories 

(1896). Seven stories, of a light and humorous 
kind, chiefly very tender in their sketchin 
of poor, good-hearted people. Mrs. Martin is 
a devout old soul living in a remote spot, to 
whom a sort of latter-day miracle happens, 
quite credibly of course, and the result is she 
gets no lack of company to cheer her loneliness. 
A Very Light Railway is a touching sketch of 
child-life. A Case of Conscience is a police- 
court comedy. 
- A Creel of Irish Stories (1897). The first 
and longest, The Keys of the Jest, shows how 
a myth grows up in a child’s mind. The 
sketch of the little girl and the houschold of 
broken-down gentry is tenderly drawn. The 
Snakes and Noah is a little tragi-comedy of 
a peasant girl’s temptation and a monster 
evoked by remorse. Three-Pint Measure is 
a comic sketch of low life; and A Proud 
Woman is a humorous character sketch of 
an old Irish woman, a poor huckster with 
the pride of a duchess. There are half a 
dozen similar sketches. 

Yrom the East unto the West (1898). More 
stories about the Lisconnel folk, and some 
Oriental tales. The Puzzle of Jarbek is a 
good example of her story-telling, a comic 
though fearsome adventure with a lion in the 
desert. Some of the Arabs curiously resemble 
Irish cotters. 

From the Land of the Shamrock (1901). 
Another collection of delicate interpretations 
of Irish character in the form of brief anecdotes, 
reproducing the fatalism and the poetry so 
deeply rooted in the Celtic peasant. As usual, 
those that portray low life are far superior in 
sincerity and in art to such as deal with 
higher-class folk. 


Barnard, Lady Ann. A Scotch poet; 
born at Lindsay in Fifeshire, 1750; died 
1825. She is famous for Auld Robin 
Gray, a ballad which has attained great 
popularity throughout Scotland. She 
also wrote other poems. 


Barnard, Henry. An American edu- 
cator; born at Hartford, Conn., January 
24, 1811; died there July 5, 1900. He 
was president of the University of Wis- 
consin (1856-59) and of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Md. (1865-66); founded 
the American Journal of Education 
(1855); was United States commissioner 
of education (1867-70). Among his 
numerous writings may be named: 
Hints and Methods for Teachers (1857); 
Pestalozzi and Pestalozziasm (1861); 
German Educational Reformers (1862), 
etc. 


Barnum, Phineas Taylor. A famous 
American showman; born at Bethel, 
Conn., July 5, 1810; died at Bridgeport, 
Conn., April 7, 1891. After various un- 
successful business ventures, he finally 
established Barnum’s Museum in New 
York (1841),) which was twice burned. 
He introduced Tom Thumb, Jenny Lind, 
Commodore Nutt, Admiral Dot, the 
Woolly Horse, ‘Jumbo, ete, to the 
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American public. In 1871 he established 
his great circus. He was mayor of 
Bridgeport, and four times member of 
the Connecticut Legislature. His bene- 
factions were large and frequent. He 
wrote: Humbugs of the World (186s); 
Struggles and Triumphs (1869); Lion 
Jack, a Story (1876); Autobiography 
(1855, new editions 1869 and later). He 
was a lecturer on temperance and other 
popular subjects. 


Barr, Amelia Edith. An Anglo-Ameri- 
can novelist; born in Ulverton, Lanca- 
shire, England, March 29, 1831. She 
was the daughter of the Rev. William 
Huddleston, and in 1850 married Robert 
Barr. She came to America in 1854, and 
lived for some years in Texas; but after 
her husband’s death removed to New 
York, where her first book, Romance and 
Reality, was published in 1872. She isa 
prolific writer, and her novels are very 
popular. 


Jan Veddar’s Wife (1885). A story of the 
Shetland Isles and the primitive inhabitants, 
descendants of the Norsemen, with sketches of 
their homely yet picturesque life. The motive 
is incompatibility of temperament between a 
correct wife and a good-tempered, unstable 
husband. 


A Daughter of Fife (1886). Life and char- 
acter in a Scotch fishing village; the love-story 
is told, and the heart, virile and deeply relig- 
ious people are drawn with simplicity and with- 
out analysis; while a sound sentiment pervades 
the book. 


Between Two Loves (1886). A touching 
story of rural life in the West Riding, per- 
meated with a deep sense of the inherent good- 
ness of human nature. The characters are of 
a simple, elemental order; the sturdy cotton- 
spinner, loving his employés, loving his mills, 
widely sympathetic, is the most important and 
representative. 


Paul and Christina (1887). A picture of the 
rude, weather-beaten fishermen of the Orkneys, 
and the wild surroundings of their life; and 
their fierce and often heroic struggles with 
circumstances: and with temptation. 


The Bow of Orange Ribbon (1888). The old 
Dutch folk of New York, sturdy, quiet, and 
godly folk, and the rakish and dare-devil 
soldiery of King George just before the War 
of Independence. A Dutch maiden’s love for 
one of the most hare-brained of the young 
Englishmen is the motive. 

The Maid of Maiden Lane (1900). The year 
r7gt, in New York City a momentous year, 
in which the question whether New York or 
Philadelphia should be the seat of government 
led to many hot discussions. The death of 
Franklin, the large influx of French refugees, 
and the division of opinions regarding English 
rights in the lost colonies, enter into the story. 

Master of His Fate (1888). A small group of 
strongly accented, racy characters, natives of 
Yorkshire; the principal character of a man 
who fails to win happiness by marrying an 


heiress, but attains it and his own self-respect, 


by a manly effort to make his fortune, 
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Remember the Alamo (1888). A tale of the 
revolt of the Americans in Texas against Mex- 
ican rule. Davy Crockett, Sam Houston, and 
Santa Anna figure prominently ; and the storm- 
ing of the Alamo is the chief incident. 


Friend Olivia (1890). A historical study of 
Quaker life in the early days of Cromwell, full 
of sympathy with the Puritans and severity 
toward the Cavaliers. Cromwell is among the 
dramatis persone; and the men of his party, 
such as Baron Keldar, a fine soldier, and Olivia’s 
father, the religious enthusiast, Prideaux, are 
well portrayed, while the other side is repre- 
sented by many caricatures. 


A Knight of the Nets (1894). The story of 
some homely and loyal fisher-folk in a village 
of Fifeshire, and of a neighboring family of the 
land-owning class connected with them by the 
son’s ill-fated marriage with a poor girl. 
Mainly a reading of character in the light of 
a simple piety and trust in Providence. 


Bernicia (1894). A study of the hopes and 
disappointments, the social and political forces 
of the period that followed the Jacobite out- 
break of 1745. The great Methodist revival 
takes a prominent place in the story, and 
Whitefield is introduced. 

Trinity Bells (1899). Tranquil, idyllic pic- 
tures of life in New York a century ago, con- 
nected into a family life. The heroine’s father 
is captured by pirates, and this episode is the 
sole exception to the sobriety of the tale. 

Was it Right to Forgive? (1900). The story 
of the unhappy domestic life of a pair of mar- 
tied couples, son and daughter of a Dutch 
Calvinist family on the one hand, son and 
daughter of grand New York people on the 
other. The two children of old Filmer are 
unfaithful and dissolute, while the Dutch wife 
and husband bear and forgive and win happi- 
ness for all in the end. 


Barr, Robert. A Scottish author; born 
in Glasgow about 1855. He spent his 
childhood in Canada, drifted into journal- 
ism, joined the staff of the Detroit Free 
Press, and wrote under the name of 
“Luke Sharp.”” He went to London in 
1881 and founded the Jdler with Jerome 
K. Jerome, but retired to devote himself 
to fiction. He is author of a number of 
novels: In the Midst of Alarms (1894); 
The Face and the Mask (1895); One 
Day’s Courtship (1896); A Woman’s In- 
tervenes (1896); and others. 


In the Midst of Alarms (1894). A tale of 
Canadian country life at the time of a threat- 
ened Fenian invasion from the United States. 
A journalist’s love story. Contains a notice of 
the Canadian rural library system. 


The Countess Tekla (1898). A romance of 
adventure in medieval Germany, the heroine 
of which is a fascinating and high-spirited 
countess, who, after many perils, is wooed and 
won by an emperor in disguise. The borders 
of the Rhine are the theatre of events, and the 
tume probably the thirteenth century. 


The Strong Arm (1900). Brief tales of action, 
chiefly of medieval Germany; the Prince- 
bishop of Treves appears again, with other 
fighting prelates; and that sinister tribunal 
the Vehmgericht of Westphaha, plays a dra- 
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matic part. Converted is grimly humorous; 
the Warrior Maid is a story of Nelson. 


Barracand, Leon Henri (bar-a’kan). A 
French poet and novelist; born at Ro- 
mans, Drome, May 2, 1844. He gave up 
the law when a very young man in order 
to write verses; but he was not much 
known as a poet until Daniel (1886) ap- 
peared under the pseudonym of ‘‘Leon 
Grandet,’’ followed by a sequel, Doctor 
Gal (1870). He had already, however, 
attracted attention by some fictions, and 
has steadily risen in importance as a 
novelist, Yolande (1867), Hilaire Gervais 
(1885), The Second Lieutenant’s Manu- 
script (1887), and The Cousin (1888) 
being perhaps best known. His Lamar- 
tine and the Muse (1883) was crowned by 
the French Academy. 


Barrie, James Matthew. <A Scottish 
author; born in Kirriemuir, Forfarshire, 
May 9, 1860. He graduated from Edin- 
burgh University in 1882, and went to. 
London in 1885 to engage in journalism. 
His peculiar talent for depicting Scottish 
village life and rustic characters with 
fidelity, pathos, humor, and _ poetic 
charm has brought him fame. A Win- 
dow in Thrums (1889) first made him 
widely known. He has also written 
numerous short sketches and _ three 
comedies: Walker, London (1892); Jane 
Annie (1893); and the Professor’s Love 
Story. 

Better Dead (1887). An extravaganza: the 
“Society for Doing Without People,’’ and its 
trade in slaughter is a new and farcical ver- 
sion of De Quincey’s ‘‘Murder as a Fine Art,”’ 
or of Stevenson’s ‘‘Suicide Club.” 

*Auld Licht Idyls (1888). Slightly connected 
character sketches and anecdotes of gossips, 
village worthies, and humble domestic life in 
a Presbyterian community in the small For- 
farshire market-town of Thrums, or Kirrie- 
muir. Realistic, drawing freely on autobio- 
graphical material, and full of dialogue in 
broad Scotch; ranging from scenes of deep 
pathos to broad comedy. Very sentimental. 


When a Man’s Single (1888). The struggle 
of a dour, self-educated Scot, who goes to Lon- 
don and wins fortune as a leader-writer, with 
the ups and downs of his courtship of a girl of 
much higher social station. Comic sketches 
of life in a newspaper office, and of the author’s 
native Thrums. 


*A Window in Thrums (1889). A sequel to 
the Idyls; stories and sketches, some humor- 
ous, some pathetic, knit together by the history 
of a family of cotters. Its distinguishing 
quality is the author’s reverence for simple 
piety and for the domestic affections. 

My Lady Nicotine (1890). Brief journalistic 
sketches, originally contributed to the St. 
James’ Gazette, of a little coterie of devout 
smokers, their escapades, misadventures, and 
Sentimental musings. All are comic, some 
farcical, and some satirize the literary aspirant. 


*Sentimental Tommy (1806). The first vol- 
ume of the life-history of a Thrums boy, whose 
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unconquerable insincerity and habit of posing, 
even to himself, typify the artistic tempera- 
ment; a very quaint, novel, and illuminating 
study of idiosyncrasy. As a poor lad in Lon- 
don and as a schoolboy in- @hraias, he meets 
with many diverting adventures, and with 
eccentric characters not afew. The treatment 
of these will show the author’s humorous 
blending of comedy and tragedy. 


Tommy and Grizel (1900). Continues the 
biography of the young man of letters to his 
unanticipated death. As Tommy grows older 
his self-consciousness becomes more pro- 
nounced, and each act of his is penetrated with 
affectation, as he views everything through a 
a literary atmosphere as so much “copy;” the 
satire of the literary character is apparent. 
His flirtations are theatrical posturings, his 
whole life is make-believe, while the noble and 
patient character of Grizel throws his weakness 
and insincerity into relief. Figures reappear 
from the earlier story: Aaron Latta, Corp, Mr. 
Cathro, Dr. M’Queen, etc., while a set of 
society characters is brought in for satirical 
purposes; and there is one new creation in the 
serial novelist, Pym. 


Barrett, Frank. Novelist; born in 
1848. Began journalism at eighteen as 
literary and dramatic critic; took to 
pottery; potter’s help, modeller, and 
then sculptor; became partner in a pot- 
tery; kiln fell in, destroying the work of 
two years; there ended that branch of 
career; returned to literature, and so 
fell into the groove in which he is still 
running. Publications: Thirty-nine nov- 
els and bound volumes of stories; con- 
tributions to magazines, journals, and 
other ephemera; one play. 

A Prodigal’s Progress (1882). A plot novel 
with some sensational episodes and humorous 
pictures of domestic life in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. The reformation of 
the Prodigal and his restoration to fortune give 
rise to much play of character; several of the 
personages are racy, individual types, par- 
ticularly that strange mixture of human qual- 
ities Parson Tickel. 

A Set of Rogues (1896). The rogues belong 
to a set of strolling players, driven from Lon- 
don by the plague, and reduced to dire straits; 
they are a good-humored and diverting crew, 
and by no means the mark of the author’s 
indignation, A certain Spaniard charges them 
with a conspiracy, which serves to bring out 
their eccentricities of character and to make 
some improbable and amusing situations. 

Breaking the Shackles (1900). Represents 
this author’s work fairly. A perplexing and 
startling series of crimes, mysteries, and in- 
trigues woven into a tolerably plausible story. 
Contains good scenes of convict life. 


Barrow, Sir John. A notable English 
writer on travels; born at Dragleybeck, 
Lancashire, June 19, 1764; died in Lon- 
don, November 23, 1848. His numerous 
and extended journeys are recounted in 
Travels to China, Voyage to Cochin- 
China, Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa, and various diaries, with an accu- 
racy beyond question, and a conscien- 
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tious devotion to science equalled only by 
the modesty of his own disparagement 
of the results of his investigations. 


Barry, Rev. William (Francis), D.D. 
Catholic priest and theologian; rector 
of St. Birinus, Dorchester, Oxon. Born 
at London, April 21, 1849. Educated at 
Oscott College, near Birmingham, and 
English College, Rome. B.D. and D.D..,. 
Gregorian University, Rome. Seventh 
in honors at matriculation, London 
University; scholar of English College de 
Urbe. Ordained in St. John Lateran, 
Rome ; studied under Cardinal Perrone; 
present during Vatican Council and taking 
of Rome (1870); vice-president and pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Birmingham 
Theological College (1873-1877); pro- 
fessor of divinity at Oscott College 
(1877-80); on mission in Wolverhamp- 
ton (1882); appointed to Dorchester 
(1883); delivered addresses in America 
(1893); lectured at Royal Institution, 
also in many parts of England; centenary 
address on Burke (London and Dublin, 
1897). Publications : 70 essays in period- 
icals; The New Antigone (1887); The Two 
Standards (1898); Arden Massiter (1900) ; 
The Wizard’s Knot (1901); The Day- 
spring (1903), romantic novels; The Papal 
Monarchy (1902). Is acquainted with 
French, German, and Latin languages 
and literatures; work, metaphysical, 
critical, and historical. Interested in 
social Christian enterprise. 


The New Antigone (1887). A doctrinaire 
novel, dealing with many political and socio- 
logical problems, and comprising a careful 
and exhaustive investigation of Nihilism and 
the life of Nihilists. The New Antigone is 
the daughter of a well-born Nihilist, and her 
enthusiasm for the cause brings tragedy on 
her own head and on her lover's. 


The Two Standards (1899). The wealthy 
and idle classes of to-day represented by a 
group of generic characters, and judged from 
a high moral standpoint. Interest centres in 
the heroine, her struggle for the better stand- 
ard of human conduct, the hopes and dis- 
illusions of her married life. She has intimate 
relations with a man of genius, who is evi- 
dently meant for Wagner. Long descriptive 
passages, dealing with scenery, music, etc., 
and moral disquisitions occupy a large part of 
the book. 


Arden Massiter (1900). A young English 
Socialist, in Italy as a newspaper corre- 
spondent, becomes immersed in the turbulent 
strife of Canorra, political parties, and the 
various revolutionary forces that are devastat- 
ing and transforming the country. Romantic 
and tragic episodes and a crowd of significant 
characters are introduced in the course of 
the plot. while a broad picture full of realistic 
detail is drawn of the overburdened peasantry, 
the intriguing clergy, the corrupt foe aa 
and the general conditions of Italian life to-day. 


The Wizard’s Knot (1901). A novel of 
Irish life, influenced by the new Irish move- 
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ment in literature. The tragic loves of a 
gentleman and a ie girl are the central 
story, passages of which are highly imagi- 
native, while the Irish peasantry with their 
humors, superstitions, and poetry, are repre- 
sented with insight and power. The erudite 
hedge-schoolmaster, for instance, with | his 
classical and Celtic lore, is a rare original. 
There is a moving description of the famine. 


Barthelemy, Auguste Marseille (bar- 
tal-mé’). A French satirist; born in 
Marseilles, 1796; died there August 23, 
1867. In collaboration with his friend, 
Joseph Mery, he wrote several satirical 
epics, directed against the Bourbon 
dynasty, which appealed to a large 
circle of readers. The great historical 
epic, Napoleon in Egypt (1828), de- 
scribes the poetical side of that wonder- 
ful campaign with great skill. 


Barthelemy-Saint-Hilaire, Jules (bar- 
tal-mé’ san-té-lar). A French scholar 
and man of letters; born in Paris, August 
19, 1805; died there November 25, 1895. 
He wrote for leading periodicals, and his 
best-known work is probably the Com- 
mentary on Aristotle (1837-70). He 
also published The Vedas (1854), Ma- 
homet and Koran (1865), and Philos- 
ophy in Relation to Science and Re- 
ligion (1889). 


Bartol, Cyrus Agustus (bdr-tol’). An 
American Unitarian divine and essayist; 
born at Freeport, Me., April 30, 1813; 
died in Boston, December 16, 1900. He 
was prominent as a radical in religious 
thought, and pastor of the West Church, 
Boston, after 1861. He has written 
Pictures of Europe (1855), Radical 
Problems (1872), and several ethical and 
religious works. 


Bashkirtseff, Marie (bash-kérts’ef). A 
Russian author; born in Russia in 1860; 
died in Paris in 1884. She came of a 
noble and wealthy family, went to Italy 
to study singing, and to Paris to study 
art. Her fame rests on her private 
Journal, which seems to have been writ- 
ten with ultimate publication in view. 


Basile, Giovan Batista (ba-sél’lé). 
Count of Torone. An Italian writer of 
fairy-tales; died before 1634. His most 
prominent works are written in Neapoli- 
tan dialect, of which they are the most 
valuable literary monument. The Pent- 
ameron (1637) is a collection of 50 folk- 
tales, distributed over five days, which 
became a great favorite and was widely 
translated. 


Basselin, or Bachelin, Olivier (bas-lan’). 
A French poet; born in the Val-de-Vire, 
Normandy, about 1350; died there (?) 
about 1419. His career has been in- 
vestigated with some pains because of 
the assertion that the vocabulary of 
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theatrical and poetical literature is 
indebted to him for the word ‘‘vaude- 
ville; it would appear he was a cloth- 
fuller or presser, with a mill in his native 
vale, which brought him in quite a 
revenue. He was much given to versi- 
fied narration and iteration of convivial 
themes, in rhymed fragments dubbed 
vaux-de-vire in honor of the poet’s pur- 
lieus. In the Book of New Songs and 
Vaux-de-Vire (1610) appears a col- 
lection of these Bacchanalian stanzas, 
the most touching of which is addressed 
by the singer To My Nose, the rubescence 
thereof being tastefully and exquisitely 
celebrated. 


Bates, Arlo. An American author; 
born in East Machias, Me., December 16, 
1850. He graduated from Bowdoin in 
1876, when he engaged in literary work 
in Boston. He is now professor of 
English literature at the University of 
Technology. He is author of poems and 
novels, including The Pagans (1884); 
A Lad’s Love; The Wheel of Fire (1885); 
The Philistines (1888); Berries of the 
Brier (1886), poems; Talks on Writing 
English, and Talks on the Study of Litera- 
ture (1897). 


The Pagans (1884). The Philistines (sequel) 
(1888). The scene of these two novels is Bos- 
ton, but the stories are as fanciful as they are 
realistic. The Pagans are an imaginary coterie 
of artistic people, who are thorough Bohe- 
mians, but are united chiefly by the obligation 
not to descend from the ideals of true art for 
the sake of gain. In the sequel the deteriora- 
tion of a renegade is worked out. 

A Lad’s Love (1887). A summer story of 
youth and love, sketching humanity and man- 
ners at a watering-place. 

The Puritans (1898). A ‘‘smart’’ story of 
two clerical celibates who are captivated by 
two brilliant women of Boston. 


Baudelaire, Charles (béd-lar’). A 
French poet and critic; born in Paris, 
April 9, 1821; died there August 31, 
1867. His works include a translation of 
Poe (1856); the collection of poems, 
Flowers of Evil (1857); Theophile Gau- 
tier (1859); Artificial Paradises, Opium 
and Hashish (1860); Little Prose Poems, 
besides essays and sketches. 


Baxter, Richard. A celebrated English 
divine and author; born at Rowton, 
Shropshire, November 12, 1615; died in 
London, December 8, 1691. His early 
education was neglected, and he was 
never a student at any university, but by 
private study became eminent for learn- 
ing. Among his numerous works the 
most celebrated is The Saints’ Everlast- 
ing Rest, published in 1650. 


Bayle, Pierre (bal). A distinguished 
French philosopher and critic; born at 
Carlat, Languedoc, November, 18, 1647; 
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died in Rotterdam, December 28, 1706. 
Son of a Reformed Church minister, he 
was converted to Catholicism while study- 
ing theology at the Jesuit College in 
Toulouse, but within two years his fam- 
ily prevailed upon him to resume the 
Protestant faith. Withdrawing to Ge- 
neva, he studied the philosophy of 
Descartes, acted for some years as tutor 
at Coppet, Rouen, and in Paris, and in 
1675 was appointed to the chair of 
philosophy at the Protestant University 
of Sedan. The latter being suppressed in 
1681, he accepted a call to Rotterdam, 
as professor of philosophy and history, 
but was removed in 1693, on account of 
his liberal opinions, after a bitter con- 
troversy with his colleague and former 
friend Jurieu, whose envy had been 
aroused by the great success of Bayle’s 
critical writings. He then devoted all 
his time and strength to the completion 
of the great work identified with his 
name, the Historical and Critical Dic- 
tionary (1697), which brought him into 
conflict with the consistory; while some 
of his subsequent writings awakened 
new enmities and theological controver- 
sies which embittered the remaining 
years of his life. 


Baylor, Frances Courtenay (Mrs. George 
S. Barnum). Born at Fayetteville, Ark., 
January 20, 1848; daughter of James 
and Sophy Elizabeth (Neville) Courte- 
nay. Parents were Virginians, and her 
mother was visiting the Washingtons at 
Fayetteville when she was born; edu- 
cated at home; has travelled extensively; 
married, in 1896, George Sherman Bar- 
num. She is author of On Both Sides 
(1886); The Shocking Example and 
Other Sketches; Behind the Blue Ridge; 
Claudia Hyde (1894); Juan and Juanita 
(1897); The Ladder of Fortune (1899); 
A Georgian Bungalow; Nina Barrow; 
Featherings of Ferneyhaugh. She has 
also been a frequent contributor to maga- 
zines, and is a writer of short stories. 


On Both Sides (1886). Two stories, one of 
an American family in London, the other of an 
English family in America. 

Juan and Juanita (1887). Mexico and Texas 
form the background of the story, which 
sketches the Indian graphically. 

Claudia Hyde (1894). A simple story, whose 
strength lies in its portraiture of the decayed 
gentry of Virginia. 


Beaconsfield, Benjamin Disraeli, Lord. 
An eminent English statesman and 
novelist; born in London, December 21, 
1804; died April 19, 1881. . The first vol- 
ume of his novel, Vivian Grey, appeared 
in 1826, the second volume in 1827. This 
was followed by The Young Duke (1831); 
Contarini Fleming (1832); The Won- 
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drous Tale of Alroy (1833); The Rise 
of Iskander; The Revolutionary Epic 
(1834); Henrietta Temple (1837); Vene- 
tia (1837); Alarcos (1839); Coningsby 
(1844); Sibyl (1845); Tancred (1847); 
Lothair (1870); Endymion (1880), etc. 


Vivian Grey (1826). The youth of a dandy 
and adventurer, who makes himself the favorite 
of a marquis and engineers a new party, but is 
caught intriguing and finds his career abruptly - 
ended. Autobiographic, or rather self-reflec- 
tive, to a great extent. Full of persiflage and 
fantastic ideas; the conclusion sheer burlesque. 


Alroy (1833); *Ixion in Heaven (1833); *The 
Infernal Marriage (1833); and Popanilla (1828). 
Alroy, a wild Oriental romance of the days of 
the Hebrew captivity. Ixion, a burlesque 
account of Ixion’s intrigue with Juno and 
Jove’s eternal vengeance, told with droll admix- 
ture of mundane foibles and social etiquette, 
and with a reference to Disraeli’s own ambi- 
tions. The characters of the heavenly cour- 
tiers and goddesses humorously conceived. 
The Infernal Marriage (7. e., of Proserpine with 
the king of Hades) satirizes the modern ‘‘ mar- 
tiage for an establishment.” Elysium is a 
caricature of high society, its luxuries, idleness, 
and scandals. Popanilla, a good-humored sat- 
ire on the British constitution in the form of 
a Gulliverian fable. The Captain, born on a 
primitive island, comes to England and is 
introduced to artificial society. 


Contarini Fleming (1832). Also self-reflect- 
ive, but of a graver period of life, that of medi- 
tation on his future career. The sensitive, 
impulsive Contarini would fain be a poet, while 
his worldly wise father dissuades. (Disraeli 
was actually attempting poetry just now.) 
Psychological biography of a soul’s develop- 
ment, with multifarious adventures in a quest 
of his destiny and idealized pictures of travel. 


Henrietta Temple (1837). A passionate love 
tale; the hero is engaged to an heiress, who is 
to save his estates from ruin, but falls in love 
with the beautiful Henrietta. Contains a little 
of Disraeli’s peculiar comedy. 


*Coningsby; or the New Generation (1844). 
Much more than a novel; a political manifesto 
with a serious practical aim, to furnish a pro- 
gramme for a new Conservative party. Con- 
ingsby is the grandson of a profligate mar- 
quis—an actual portrait—and is educated at 
Eton. His friendships, his social experiences, 
and entry into political life lead to a review of 
the political condition of England (1832-1834), 
and criticism of the misgovernment and lack 
of principles of the Tories under Peel and of 
their antireform manceuvres. Caricatures of 
Tory underlings, toadies, and humbugs. Si- 
donia, the great Jew financier, has an oblique 
reference to Disraeli. 


Sibyl; or the Two Nations (1845). The rich 
and the poor are the two nations. A similarly 
practical study of the condition of the people, 
reduced by the rule of selfish peers and wor- 
shippers of Mammon, to slavery, starvation, 
vice, and infanticide. A comparison is drawn 
with the kindlier life of the Middle Ages; and 
it is shown that here is the real problem for 
any political party that is to endure. Pungent 
satire of aristocratic and political tinkers. The 


| romantic interest is evolved from the love of a 


nobleman for a Chartist’s daughter. 
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Tancred; or the New Crusade (1847). The 
last of ‘‘a real Trilogy,” according to the 
author. A rhapsodical tale; how the heir to a 
dukedom, after sundry adventures in patrician 
society, which are related with plenty of satire, 
goes in the quest of light to the Holy Land, 
where in a trance the moral is revealed to him 
that the regeneration of Christendom must 
come from a new Anglican Christianity refined 
by Judaism. But the end is fantastic and 
abrupt, and the meaning vague. 

*Lothair (1870). A dazzling picture of the 
highest society of England, drawn by one who 
had lived in its midst. Gay and operatic in 
style; apparently flattering, the satire of their 
vanity and selfishness being mild and hardly 
serious. Lothair, who is to inherit immense 
possessions, is the object of a conspiracy to 
make him a Roman convert. and of Protestant 
intrigues. He wavers, impelled hither and 
thither by doubts and by the fascinations of 
two romantic ladies, the champions of Cathol- 
icism and of freedom, respectively. The result- 
ing plot is fantastic, and entails much banter- 
ing satire and comedy. The late Marquis of 
Bute has been pointed out as the original of 
Lothair; Mazzini and Garibaldi appear in the 
Italian episodes. 

Endymion (1880). The history of Endymion 
and his sister Myra is an allegory with an auto- 
biographic meaning; and the other characters 
are either important social types or representa- 
tives of great people of the present day. A 
book full of double meanings and aphorisms 
expressing the writer’s political philosophy. 


Beard, George Miller. An American 
physician and medical and hygienic 
writer; born at Montville, Conn., May 8, 
1839; died in New York, January 23, 
1883. He made a specialty of the study 
of stimulants and narcotics, hypnotism, 
spiritualism, etc. Among his works were: 
Our Home Physician (1869); Eating and 
Drinking (1871); Stimulants and Nar- 
cotics (1871); American Nervousness 
(1881); Seasickness (1882), etc. 


Beattie, James (bé’ti). A Scottish 
poet; born in Laurencekirk, Kincardine- 
shire, October 25, 1735; died in Aber- 
deen, August 18, 1803. He studied in 
Aberdeen, and was professor of moral 
philosophy in Marischal College from 
1760 until his death. He wrote metaphysi- 
cal essays and poems. The Minstrel is 
his chief work. The first book (1771) 
passed through four editions before the 
second part appeared (1774). 


Beaumarchais, Pierre Augustin Caron 
de (bo-mar-sha’), A French dramatist; 
born in Paris, January 24, 1732; died 
there, May 18, 1799. He was the son of 
a Parisian watchmaker named Caron; 
learned his father’s trade, and by his 
vehement attack on a rival who pirated 
his patent attracted attention at Court. 
His handsome appearance and manners 
procured advancement. He taught the 
daughters of Louis XV. to play the harp; 
married a rich widow. His first plays, 
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Eugenie (1767) and The Two Friends 
(1770), had only moderate success. His 
great plays are: The Barber of Seville 
(1775) and the Marriage of Figaro (1784), 
which had unprecedented success. The 
Memoirs of Sieur Beaumarchais, by him- 
self (1774-78), new edition by Sainte- 
Beuve (1873), have never been_ sur- 
passed for their satire and logic. Beau- 
marchais is a figure in Goethe’s drama, 
Clavigo. His Theater has been edited by 
Saint-Mare Girardin (Paris, 1861); his 
Complete Works, by Moland (1774), and 
by the Fournier (1875); the Barber of 
Seville, by Austin Dobson (1884). 


Bebel, Ferdinand August (ba’bel). A 
German socialist; born in Cologne in 1840. 
In his youth he was an apprentice, and 
while learning and practising the turner’s 
trade he acquired a practical knowledge 
of the difficulties and the disabilities of 
the workingmen. He settled in Leipzig 
in 1860, joined various labor organiza- 
tions, and became one of the editors of 
the Volksiaat and of the better-known 
Vorwarts. Membership in the North 
German Reichstag was followed by his 
election to the German Reichstag, of 
which he was a member from 1871 to 
1881, and which he entered again in 1883. 
He is the leader of his party in the 
Reichstag. Bebel’s earnestness, large 
sympathy, and wide range of knowledge 
impress his hearers, although his manner 
and appearance in the Reichstag do not 
at first win them. These qualities are 
also characteristic of his numerous pub- 
lished books, among which are: Our 
Aims (1874); The German Peasant War 
(1876); The Life and Theories of Charles 
Fourier (1888); Women in Socialism, the 
Christian Point of View in the Woman 
Question (1893). 


Bebel, Heinrich (ba’bel). A notable 
German humanist (1472-1518). He was 
an alumnus of Cracow and Basel Universi- 
ties, and from 1497 professor of poetry 
and rhetoric at Ttibingen. His fame 
rests principally on his Facetiz (1506), a 
curious collection of bits of homely and 
rather coarse-grained humor and anec- 
dote, directed mainly against the clergy; 
and on his Triumph of Venus, a keen 
satire on the depravity of his time. 


Becke, Louis. An Australian author; 
born in Port Macquarrie, Australia, 1850. 
He went to sea at the age of fourteen, 
and has spent his life trading in the 
South Pacific. His publications are: By 
Reef and Palm (1894); South Sea Stories 
(1896); and (with W. Jeffrey) A First- 
Fleet Family (1896). 

By Reef and Palm, and Other Stories (1894). 
Short tales of life among the natives and wild 
seamen in the South Sea Islands 
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His Native Wife (1896). A little romance of 
the South Seas. The Polynesian heroine in the 
denouement murders the woman whom she 
suspects of courting her European husband, 
illustrating the thesis of racial incompatibility. 

The Ebbing of the Tide: South Sea Stories 
(1898). Twenty-one short tales of Europeans 
and natives afloat and ashore in Polynesia. 
Luliban of the Pool and Hickson are blood- 
thirsty tales of the irregular amours of whites 
and colored women. A Boating Party of Two 
is a dark story of brutality and revenge. Scen- 
ery, strange manners, and customs, etc., are 
vividly represented. 

Rodman, the Boatsteerer; and Other Stories 
(1898). Principally sketches of a bygone state 
of things among the traders, whalers, slavers, 
and natives of Polynesia and Malaysia, some 
harking back to the times when Australia was 
a convict settlement. Rodman heads a mutiny 
on a Yankee slaver, and is the only survivor of 
the boat’s crew who escapes. The sketch in- 
cludes a vivid account of whale fishing. Many 
of the others are thrilling little melodramas— 
e.g., The Trader, a tale of fiendish revenge. 
The Trader’s Wife, with its incident of a 
woman cut in two by a shark, is not more 
“bluggy”’ than divers others. The strange con- 
trasts of character in Europeans and natives, 
the irregular morals, Yankee brutalities, crimes 
of lawless men, are set down realistically, and 
the fairy atmosphere of the coral isles is vividly 
reproduced. The other collection of tales are 
similar in general character. 

Edward Barry, South Sea Pearler (1900). A 
sensational story with sketches of nautical life 
and of the natives of the South Seas. Barry 
finds himself chief officer aboard a ship whose 
skipper has been murdered by the rascal who 
has seized the vessel. 

A First-Fleet Family (1895). Almost more 
fact than fiction, and wholly dressed in histor- 
ical garb, with close reproduction of eighteenth 
century expressions and ways of thinking—the 
story of the colonization of New South Wales, 
with sketches of the felon-colonists and their 
governors. 

The Mutineer: a Romance of Pitcairn Island 
(1898). A story founded on the history of the 
famous mutiny on H. M. S. “Bounty” in 1790, 
and the subsequent settlement of the mutineers 
on a desert isle. 


- Beckford, William. A noted English 
man of letters; born at Fonthill, Wilt- 
shire, September 29, 1759; died at Bath, 
May 2, 1844. Heir to a large fortune, he 
travelled extensively, and after his return 
home built a costly residence at Fonthill, 
where he amassed many art treasures. 
He is famous as the author of Vathek, an 
Oriental romance of great power and 
luxurious imagination, written originally 
in French (1781 or 1782), and translated 
into English by himself, although an- 
other translation (by Henley) had been 
published anonymously and _surrepti- 
tiously in 1784 (?). Among his other 
writings are: Biographical Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Painters (1780), a satiri- 
cal burlesque; Dreams, Waking Thoughts 
and Incidents (1783), a series of letters 
from various parts of Europe; Italy, 
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with Sketches of Spain and Portugal 
(1834). 

History of the Caliph Vathek (French version 
finished 1782). A splendid extravagance 
founded on Oriental legend. <A sultan of por- 
tentous attributes, whose court and courtiers 
are described with a mixture of Eastern mag- 
nificence and modern comedy, is tempted to 
horrible crimes by a diabolical Giaour, who 
leads him at length to the Hall of Eblis, a 
house of torment, pictured with Dantesque 
gloom. The insatiable mother is a grim and 
grotesque figure; the book is fiercely satirical 
on women. 


Bede, or Baeda. The greatest figure in 
ancient English literature; was born near 
Monkwearmouth, Durham, about 673; 
died in the monastery of Jarrow, May 26, 
735. Left an orphan at the age of six, he 
was educated in the Benedictine Abbey 
at Monkwearmouth and entered the 
monastery of Jarrow, where he was or- 
dained priest in his thirtieth year. His 
industry was enormous. ‘‘First,’”’ says 
Green, ‘‘among English scholars, first 
among English theologians, first among 
English historians, it is in the monk of 
Jarrow that English literature strikes 
its roots. In the six hundred scholars 
who gathered around him for instruction 
he is the father of our national educa- 
tion.’”’ Bede wrote homilies, lives of 
saints, hymns, epigrams, works on 
grammar and chronology, and the great 
Ecclesiastical History of England, in five 
books gleaned from native chronicles and 
oral tradition. This was translated from 
Latin into Anglo-Saxon by King Alfred. 
The first editions were issued from 
Strasburg in the fifteenth century. 


“Bede, Cuthbert,’? pseudonym of Ed- 
ward Bradley. An English author; born 
in Kidderminister in 1827; died in Len- 
ton, December 12, 1889. He graduated 
at Durham University, and was rector at 
Denton, Stretton, and finally Lenton, 
from 1883 until his death. He contrib- 
uted to Punch and other London periodi- 
cals, and published the Adventures of 
Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford Fresh- 
man (London, 1855), a humorous picture 
of college life. His other works include 
Mr. Verdant Green Married and Done 
For (1856); The White Wife, a collection 
of Scottish legends (1864); Little Mr. 
Bouncer and his Friend Mr. Verdant Green 
(1873-74); and many books of travels. 


The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green (1853- 
57). A highly colored, farcical extravaganza 
of undergraduate life at Oxford. Though the 
author was not an Oxford man, he kept close 
to the actual manners and customs of the 
university, exaggerating only for the purpose 
of low comedy. 

Little Mr. Bouncer and his Friend Mr. Ver- 
dant Green (1873-74). A supplemental por- 


_trait, chiefly of little Mr. Bouncer, the most 


comical of the author’s Oxonians. 
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Beecher, Edward. An American clergy- 
man and author, brother of Henry Ward 
Beecher; born in Easthampton, N. Y., 
August 27, 1803; died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
July 28, 1895. He graduated at Yale, 
studied theology at Andover and New 
Haven; was pastor of various Congrega- 
tional churches, especially at Park Street, 
Boston (1826-30), and Salem Street, 
Boston (1844-55). He was president of 
Illinois College, Jacksonville (1830-44), 
and for some years professor of exegesis 
in the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
He wrote many religious books, includ- 
ing The Conflict of Ages (1853) and The 
Concord of Ages (1860); in which he ex- 

lained the existence of sin and misery 
in the world as the result of a pre-existent 
state, to be harmonized at last in an 
eternal concord of good. 


Beecher, Henry Ward. An American 
clergyman; born in Litchfield, Conn., 
June 24, 1813; died in Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
March 8, 1887. He was the son of 
Lyman Beecher; graduated from Am- 
herst in 1834; studied in Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and began clerical duty as pastor of a 
church in Lawrenceburg, Ind., removing 
to Indianapolis in 1839. From 1847 
until his death he was pastor of Plymouth 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn: He 
was one of the founders of the /ndepend- 
ent and of the Christian Union (now the 
Outlook). He was. also a prominent 
antislavery orator, as well as a famous 
lecturer. Among his numerous publica- 
tions are: Star Papers, or Experiences 
of Art and Nature (1855); Freedom and 
War (1863); Eyes and Ears (1864); and 
a novel: Norwood; or, Village Life in New 
England (1867). His Sermons were 
edited by Dr. Lyman Abbott (2 vols., 
1868). 


Norwood; or, Village Life in New England 
(1867). A comprehensive representation of life 
in a thriving village just before the war; the 
principal people are: a parson, of the old school, 
who holds philosophical duels with the physi- 
cian, an eccentric sage, and other gossips; 
Rose, the doctor’s daughter, and her suitors. 
One of the lovers is a young hero, though a 
.dullard, and proves his worth on the field of 
Gettysburg, where Rose acts as nurse. Here 
is the climax of the story: they return home to 
a happy future. 


Beecher, Lyman. An American clergy- 
man; born in New Haven, Conn., October 
2, 1775; died in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 
to, 1863. His ancestors were Puritans. 
He graduated from Yale in 1796, and 
became pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in East Hampton, L. I.: then of 
a Congregational Church in Litchfield, 
Conn., in 1810; and then of the Hanover 
Street Congregational Church in Boston, 
Mass. In 1832 he became president of 
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Lane Theological Seminary, near Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. His influence throughout 
the country was very great, especially on 
the questions of temperance and of 
slavery. His Six Sermons on Intemper- 
ance had a great effect, and have been 
frequently republished and translated 
into many languages. His sermon on the 
death of Alexander Hamilton in 1804, 
with his Remedy for Dueling (1809), did 
much toward breaking up the practice 
of dueling in the United States. His 
collected sermons and addresses were 
published in 1852. 


Beethoven, Ludwig van (ba’td-ven). 
A German composer of Dutch extraction ; 
born at Bonn, 1770; died at Vienna, 1827. 
His music is world-famous. In his Cor- 
respondence and in the noted Brentano 
Letters he is a writer of personal im- 
pressions of great interest and charm. 


Behn, Aphra. An English novelist and 
dramatist; born in Wye, Kent, in July, 
1640; died in London, April 16, 1689. 
She is buried in the Poets’ Corner of 
Westminister Abbey. Her life was ad- 
venturous and interesting. She early 
went to the West Indies, returned to 
London about 1658, and, gaining entrance 
to court, pleased Charles II. by her wit. 
He sent her to Antwerp as a spy. She 
was the first woman in England to live 
by her pen. Her plays and poems are 
superior to her novels; but they are all 
stamped with indelicacy, and do not 
deserve the praise bestowed on them by 
Dryden, Otway, and others. Her dramas 
long held the stage. They include: 
Abdelazar, or the Moor’s Revenge; The 
Forced Marriage; and many others. 
Among her novels, Oroonoko, or the 
Royal Slave (founded on the adventures 
of a West Indian native prince of that 
name), alone has any merit. 


Oroonoko; or, the Royal Slave (1698). Oroo- 
noko, a young negro chief, and Imoinda, his 
bride, are torn apart by his tyrant grand- 
father. Oroonoko is kidnapped and taken to 
Surinam as a slave, and heading a revolt there 
is put to death with horrible tortures. Founded 
on similar events witnessed by the authoress; 
though the hero is idealized into a civilized 
and well-educated noble. 


The Wandering Beauty. Adventures of a 
young lady who runs away from home, and 
in disguise goes into service in a distant coun- 
try, where a rich young knight falls in love with 
and marries her. She returns home in triumph 
and surprises her husband with the wealth and 
position of her parents. 


The Unfortunate Happy Lady. A young 
man of detestable morals plots his sister’s 
ruin, but is defeated by the prompt succor of 
a gentleman, who, after numerous misfortunes 
and perils, becomes her husband. A deplorable 
though comparatively inoffensive picture of 
cotrupt manners. 
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Bell, Robert. An Irish author and 
editor; born at Cork, January 16, 1800; 
died in London, April 12, 1867. Educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, he went to 
London in 1828. He became editor of 
magazines and useful editions of books. 
He is best known for his annotated 
edition of English poets from Chaucer 
to Cowper (24 vols., 1854-57). He wrote: 
History of Russia (3 vols., London, 1836); 
Life of Canning (1846); Wayside Pictures 
through France, Belgium, and Holland 
(1849); two novels, three comedies, and 
a collection of Early Ballads (1864). 


Bellamy, Edward. An American writer; 
born in Chicopee Falls, Mass., March 29, 
1850; died there May 22, 1898. He was 
educated in Germany; admitted to the 
bar; was on the staff of the Evening Post 
of New York in 1871-72; and on his 
return from the Sandwich Islands, in 
1877, he founded the Springfield News. 
He is best known by his novel, Looking 
Backward (1888), a socialistic work, of 
which an immense number of copies were 
sold in two years. His other books are: 
Six to One: a Nantucket Idyl (1878); 
Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process (1880); Miss 
Ludington’s Sister (1884); and Equality 
(1897). 

Looking Backward, 2000-1887 (1888). The 
imaginary narrator awakes from a miraculous 
sleep and finds himself in Boston in a.pD. 2000. 
A Socialistic millennium reigns there, all human 
ills being banished by the power of universal 
wealth. My Afterdream, by Julian West 
(1900), is a rejoinder and criticism in the shape 
of another prophetic romance. 


Belleau, Remy (bel-l0’). A noted 
French poet; born in Nogent-le-Rotru, 
1528; died in Paris, March 16, 1577. 
One of the “ Pleiades’’ and ranked by 
some as its best poet, in preference to 
Bellay. His poems are graceful and 
melodious, and show less affectation of 
sentiment than those of many of his 
contemporaries. He made an elegant 
and spirited translation of The Odes of 
Anacreon (1576). His Bergerie (1672), 
a compound of prose and verse, is of 
unequal merit, but it contains some 
passages—e. g., the April—which are of 
consummate beauty. A curious work is 
his fanciful Loves and New Exchanges 
of Precious Stones (1566); it is perhaps 
his best performance. 


Bellman, Carl Michael (bel’man). A 
noted Sweedish poet; born in Stockholm, 
February 4, 1740; died there February 
t1, 1795. His poems were often improv- 
isations, and the airs of his songs were 
largely of his own composition. As 
singer of the rollicking life of a capital 
city he is unsurpassed. A colossal bronze 
bust of Bellman by Bystrom was erected 


jn the Zoological Garden at Stockholm 
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in 1829, and there a popular festival is 
held yearly in his honor. 


Benedictoff, Vladimir Grigorjevich (be- 
ne-dik’tof). A Russian poet (1810-73), 
whose lyrics excel in deep sentiment and 
ideal enthusiasm; some, like Two Appa- 
ritions, The Lake, The Mountain Peaks, 
may be ranked with the finest of any 
literature. : 


Benedix, Roderich Julius (be’ne-diks), 
A German dramatist; born in Leipzig, 
January 21, 1811; died there September 
26, 1873. His first comedy, The Moss- 
Covered Pate (1841), was received 
throughout Germany with extraordinary 
popular favor. Its successor, Doctor 
Wasp, was no less successful. Of the 
long catalogue of his comedies, nearly 
every one was received with marked 
favor in Germany and in foreign countries 
wherever they were presented. The 
secret of this success is found in the ever- 
lively action, and in the author’s intimate 
knowledge of the stage, with its imme- 
morial yet ever-fresh and telling effects. 
His Collected Dramatic Works were 
published in 27 volumes. 


Benoit de Sainte-Maure (be-nwa’ dé 
sant-moér). A French trouvere and 
chronicler of the twelfth century; born 
in Touraine. He wrote, in about 42,000 
octosyllabic verses, a Chronicle of the 
Dukes of Normandy to the year 1135. 
To him is usually ascribed: the Romance 
of Troy, founded on the story of the 
siege of Troy as written by Dictys 
Cretensis and Dares; it was translated 
into the languages of western Europe. 
Boccaccio, Chaucer, and Shakespeare 
would seem to be indebted to Benoit for 
the story of the loves of Troilus and 
Briseis (Cryseyde, or Cressida, being 
originally called Briseida). 


Benson, E. F. An English novelist; 
born July, 1867, son of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. His greatest suc- 
cess was Dodo (1893), a novel of London 
society. He has also written Six Com- 
mon Things (1893); Rubicon (1894); 
Judgment Books (1895); Limitations 
(1896); The Babe, B. A. (1897); Vint- 
age (1898); The Capsina (1899); Mam- 
mon & Co. (1900); The Princess Sophia 
(t900); The Luck of the Vails (1901; 
Scarlet and Hyssop (1902); Book of 
Months (1903). 

Dodo; a Detail of To-day (1893). A smart 
representation of smart society of the present 
day (the heroine is alleged to be a thinly dis- 
guised sketch of a well-known lady). |The 
drawing is only half-satirical, and a vein of 
paradoxical humor is its characteristic. 

Limitations (18096). Theme thoroughly 
modern—the limitation of life and art treated 
analytically. Two exponent characters, 4 
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woman who fails to win the man she loves, and 
a sculptor who aims at the great Hellenic 
ideals, but has to live by producing trivial 
statuettes. The pathos is in the subdued feel- 
ing of lost ideals. 

The Vintage (1898). The Capsina (1899). 
A pair of novels concerned with the Greek War 
of Independence in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century. Quiet, idyllic scenes of 
country life and manners, and scenes of violent 
adventures; Greeks and Turks, shepherds, vil- 
lage maidens, and truculent ruffians make a 
motley crowd of characters. Historic person- 
ages figure; even Apollo comes on the stage. 
The Capsina is a winsome Amazon, who per- 
forms wonders of valor, but at last perishes 
tragically. The seas and mountains of Greece 
are lavishly depicted as background. 

Mammon & Co. (1900). A return to the 
smart, self-indulgent society of Dodo. Aristo- 
cratic company-promoters, baccarat swindlers, 
a woman who goes wrong and is perhaps meant 
as an awful warning of the results of mammon- 
worship, a Mrs. Malaprop, and other serio- 
comic E res are dealt with half-complacently 
and half-satirically. 

The Princess Sophia (1900). A fantasia, 
mixing comedy and sensation, somewhat after 
the manner of the Prisoner of Zenda. The 

rincess of the imaginary territory of Rhodope 
is a born gamester; she returns to her domanis 
into another Monte Carlo, and obtains as much 
congenial excitement from the intrigues af her 
petty diplomats as from the roulette table. 

The Luck of the Vails (1901). An ingenious 
melodrama, a tissue of unlikely events plausi- 
bly narrated; the villain, a great-uncle, who 
plots to murder the young heir of the family, 
is interesting as a study of the criminal tem- 

erament, and a creation that recalls the Count 

osco of Wilkie Collins. 

Bentham, Jeremy. An English writer 
on ethics and jurisprudence (1748-1832). 
He was educated for the bar and studied 
the theory of law. Treatises on Govern- 
ment (1776), Usury (1787), Civil and 
Penal Legislation (1813), Fallacies 1824), 
and others, formed his collected works 
(ar vols., 1843). His guiding principle 
was the doctrine of utility. 


Benton, Joel. A well-known American 
poet and critic; born at Amenia, Dutchess 
County, N. Y., 1832. He has written: 
Under the Apple Boughs, a collection 
of verse; Emerson as a Poet (1883), and 
a large number of poems. 


Benton, Thomas Hart. An American 
statesman and author; born near Hills- 
borough, Orange County, N. C., March 
14,1782. Before he was eight years old 
his father died, and his early oppor- 
tunities for study were few. He took a 
partial course at the University of North 
Carolina. The family removed to the 
yet unsettled territory south of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and in 1811 he was admitted 
to the bar in Nashville. He became a 
member of the State Legislature. He 
served in the United States army (1810- 
ir and 1812-13) and attained the rank 
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of lieutenant-colonel. He settled in St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1815, and established a 
newspaper, the Missourt Inquirer, which 
he edited for many years. He was 
elected United States Senator from 
Missouri in 1820, and continued to hold 
that office for the next thirty years. 
He was a champion for the right of 
settlers on the public lands; and of a 
gold and silver currency rather than 
paper money as a medium of exchange 
(hence called ‘‘Old Bullion’). He was 
a steadfast opponent of the Nullification 
doctrine, of the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, and of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. He was one of the earliest and 
most strenuous advocates of the building 
of a Pacific railroad. His chief publi- 
cations are his Thirty Years’ View of 
the workings of the national government 
(1854-56), and his Abridgement of the 
Debates of Congress, covering the period 
from the foundation of the government 
to the year 1850. 


Bentzon, Therese (bants-6n’). A 
French novelist and litterateur; born at 
Seine-Port, September 21, 1840. She 
has been for many years on the editorial 
staff of the Revue des Deux Mondes, to 
which she has contributed notable trans- 
lations and reviews of many American, 
English, and German writers. Her 
literary essays on these contemporaneous 
writers were collected in Foreign Liter- 
ature and Customs (1882) and Recent 
American Novelists (1885). Her first 
work to attract attention was A Divorce 
(1871), published in the Journal des 
Debats. Two other novels, A Remorse 
(1879) and Tony (1889), were crowned 
by the French Academy. Other stories 
are: Georgette and Jacqueline (1893). 
The fruit of her first visit to the United 
States was Condition of Woman in the 
United States (1895). 


Beothy, Zeolton (bé’té). A Hungarian 
poet and critic; born at Komorn, Sep- 
tember 4, 1848. Since 1882 he has been 
professor of esthetics at the University 
of Budapest. His numerous tales show 
unusual talent for psychological deline- 
ation. Among them are: Judge Martine 
(1872); The Nameless Ones (1875); 
Kalozdi Bela (1875), a novel. His dram- 
atic studies and criticisms appeared under 
the title Playwrights and Actors (1881). 
He has also written an excellent history 
of Hungarian literature (6th ed., 1891). 


Beranger, Pierre Jean de (ba-ron-zha’). 
A French poet; born in Paris, August 109, 
1780; died there July 16, 1857. His 
father took him to Paris in 1802; but 
they soon quarrelled, and he began life 
in that garret which became famous. 
In 1804 Lucien Bonaparte helped him 
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out of his distress, by giving him a 
clerkship in the Imperial University. 
Meanwhile he had composed many con- 
vivial and political songs, but it did not 
occur to him to write them down until 
1812. They were so universally sung 
that he could have dispensed with the 
printing-press. When his poems were 
published, in 1815, he was recognized as 
the champion of the faction opposed to 
the Bourbons. His popularity with the 
working-classes was immense, and he 
made the song a powerful political 
weapon. His republicanism and enthu- 
siasm for Napoleon suited the multitude. 
Two volumes published in 1821 led to 
his imprisonment; and another in 1825 
caused a second incarceration. New 
Songs appeared in 1830, and his Auto- 
biography in 1840. In 1848 he was 
elected to parliament, but begged to 
be released. His songs are full of wit, 
light-heartedness, and musical grace, 
ranging in theme from epicurean trivial- 
ities to passionate and burning social 
and political satire. Among the best 
are the King of Yvetot, The Old Flag, 
The Old Corporal, Roger Bontemps, My 
Grandmother, Little Red Man, and The 
Marquis of Carabas. 


Bergerat, Auguste Emile (berzh-ra’). 
A French journalist, playwright, and 
novelist; born in ‘Paris, April 29, 1845. 
Son-in-law of Theophile Gautier, and 
since 1884 particularly known as the 
amusing chronicler of the Figaro under 
the pseudonym of ‘“‘Caliban.” His feuil- 
letons for that paper were published 
collectively as Life and Adventures of 
Sieur Caliban (1886); The Book of 
Caliban (1887) ; Caliban’s Laughter (1890), 
etc. He also wrote two novels: Faublas 
in Spite of Himself (1884); The Rape 
(1886); besides two volumes to the 
memory of his father-in-law, Theophile 
Gautier, Painter (1877), and Th. Gautier, 
Conversations, Souvenirs, and Corre- 
spondence (1879). 


Bergh, Henry. A noted American 
hilanthropist and miscellaneous writer; 
fon in New. York, 1823; died there 
March 12, 1888. He was founder:and 
resident of the American Society for the 
Be aion of Cruelty to Animals (1866), 
founder of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children (1881), 
secretary of legation and acting vice- 
consul at St. Petersburg (1862-64). He 
wrote: Love’s Alternatives (1881), a 
lay; Married Off (18509), a_poem; The 
ee of New York; The Ocean Para- 
gon, etc. 
Bergsoe, Jorgen Vihelm (berg’se). A 


Danish novelist, poet, and naturalist; 
born in Copenhagen, February 8, 1835. 
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While suffering partial blindness caused 
by excessive use of the microscope in his 
memorable biological researches at Mes- 
sina, he turned to literary composition; 
and soon appeared the first of a cycle 
of novels, From the Piazza del Popolo 


(1866), which had an extraordinary 
success. The following year he pub- 
lished his first volume of poems, Now 


and Then. Of his many novels, the one 
which excels in fineness of touch was 
Who Was He? All his stories are char- 
acterized by rich imagination, fine obser- 
vation, and great originality; his poetry 
is inferior in these respects to his poems. 

The Bride of Roervig (1877). A romantic 
story of the Roervig sands in Zealand, told by 
a Copenhagen professor; with descriptive pass- 
ages. 

Berkeley, George, Bishop. A celebrated 
Irish clergyman and author; born near 
Killkenny, March 12, 1685; died at 
Oxford, England, January 14, 1753. He 
resided in America, at Newport, R. L., 
for about three years, beginning 1728. 
His estate of Whitehall at Newport he 
conveyed to Yale College for the main- 
tenance of scholarships. Among his pub- 
lished works are the celebrated Common- 
place Book, (1703-6); Essay towards a 
New Theory of Vision (1709); The Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge (1710); Di- 
alogues between Hylas and Philonous 
(1713); Alciphron, or the Minute Phil- 
eiopher (2722) ye thes Analy stemGr72)5)) 
Siris (1744); On Tar-Water; and others. 


Berlioz, Hector (bar-le-oz’). A great 
French musical composer and critic; born 
near Grenoble, December 11, 1803; died 
in Paris, March 8, 1869. In 1830 his 
cantata Sardanapalus won for him the 
“Prize of Rome,’ which afforded him 
the means of spending eighteen months 
in Italy. He had already made his mark 
in Paris with the overtures Waverley 
and The Vehm Judges; and among the 
fruits of his studies in Italy were the 
overture to King Lear and the symphony 
The Return to Life. Then followed the 
long series of his musical works. Among 
his literary works are A Musical Tour in 
Italy and Germany, Orchestra Soirees, 
and Treatise on Instrumentation (1844). 


Bernard, Charles de (ber-nar’), <A 
French novelist; born in Besancon, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1804; died at Neuilly, March 
6, 1850. He was a disciple of Balzac, 
whom he resembles in his power of real- 
istic description and psychological anal- 
ysis; but he possesses a purer and more 
nervous style, and, above all, is content 
with a less minute elaboration of story 
and characters. His first piece, The 
Gerfalcon, made a hit with its clever 
description of the literary cliques. Every- 
where he evinces clear insight into the 
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foibles of society. Of his novels, the 
following may be named as only second 
in rank to his masterpiece, The Gerfalcon: 
a Magistrate’s Adventures; The Gordian 
Knot; Wings of Icarus; The Lion’s Skin; 
The Country Gentleman. 

Gerfaut (1838). A story of intrigue with a 
tragic ending, put different altogether from the 
ordinary story of the kind. The author seems 
to adopt an ironical attitude; his hero, a 
fatigued literary man, is recommended by his 
physician to take this species of amusement as 
a restorative, and never shows a spark of pas- 
sionin his amour. The book gives a vivacious 
picture of literary and artistic society, but its 
strength isin the presentment of character. 


Bernard of Clairvaux, or St. Bernard 
(ber-nard’—klar-vo’). A French theo- 
logian, church father, and saint; born at 
Fontaines, near Dijon, r1og1; died at 
Clairvaux, January 12, 1153. His five 
books on Reflection are written in a 
clear and cheerful style; and the hymn, 
Jesu: the Very Thought of Thee, is in 
use in all the churches of our day. 


Bernardakis, Demetrios (ber-nar’dak- 
is’), A Greek poet, dramatist, and 
scholar; born at. Santa Marina, Lesbos, 
December 2, 1834. After a course of 
study at Athens and in German univer- 
sities, he was (with one considerable 
intermission) professor of history and 
philology in the University of Athens 
from 1861 to 1882, when he went back 
to Lesbos. He is author of a spirited 
Pindaric ode for a jubilee occasion, of 
several dramas, and of a satire, The 
Battle of Cranes and Mice; he has also 
written a Universal History, a Church 
History, and a spirited tractate, Con- 
futation of a False Atticism, directed 
against the would-be Attic purists. 


Bernardes, Diogo (ber-nar’des). A 
Portuguese poet; born in Ponte de Lima, 
about 1530; died in 1605. He was called 
in his day “The Sweet Singer of the 
Lima,’ a streamlet immortalized in his 
verse. He left his native valley in 1550 
and attached himself to the master- 
singer, Sa de Miranda, who lived retired 
on his estate, Quinta da Tapada, a devotee 
of the Muses. Here Bernardes composed 
verses in all kinds, elegies, sonnets, odes, 
songs, full of tender sympathies and 
perfect melody. Here he wrote The 
Lima; Various Rimes—Flowers from 
Lima’s Banks; Various Rimes to the 
good Jesu. 


Bernhardy, Gottfried. A German class- 
ical philologist; born in Landesberg-on- 
the-Wharthe, March 20, 1800; died in 
Halle, May 14, 1875. He lectured very 
brilliantly at the leading universities, his 
principal works being Greek Syntax 
Scientifically Considered (1829); a his- 
torical study of the subject: Outlines of 
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Roman Literature (parti., 5th ed., 1872); 
Outlines of Greek Literature (part 1., 
5th ed., 1892; part ii., 2d-3d ed., 1876— 
80; part iii., wanting), and a supplement 
to the first-named treatise, entitled 
Paralipomena: Omissions in the Work 
on Greek Syntax (1854-62) ; although he 
has written many other important books. 


Besant, Walter, Sir (bes’ant). An Eng- 
lish novelist; born in Portsmouth in 1838; 
died at Hampstead, June ro, rgo1. After 
graduation he went to Mauritius as pro- 
fessor in the Royal College, but returned 
to London, where he became secretary 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. In 
1871 he formed a literary partnership 
with James Rice, 1844-82), which con- 
tinued* until the death of the latter. 
They wrote many novels, some of which 
were dramatized. Among them are 
Ready-Money Mortiboy (1872), The 
Seamy Side (1881), and The Chaplain of 
the Fleet (1881). Alone he wrote: 
Studies in Early French Poetry (1868); 
When George the Third was King (1872); 
The French Humorists (1873); All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men (1882), which led 
to the establishment of the People’s 
Palace in the East End of London; All 
in a Garden Fair (1883); Dorothy Forster 
(1884); The World Went Very Well Then 
(1887); Armorel of Lyonnesse (1890); 
St. Katharine’s by the Tower (1891); 
The Ivory Gate (1892); Beyond the 
Dreams of Avarice; The Master Crafts- 
man, and others. He was knighted in 
1896. Novels written by Sir Walter 
Besant and James Rice: 


*Ready-Money Mortiboy (1872). Old Morti- 
boy is a miser and the offspring of misers, who 
builds up a huge fortune by grinding the poor 
and ruining the well-to-do. His son, an un- 
scrupulous, yet benevolent, young man, is at 
once Nemesis to the old shylock and dispenser 
of poetic justice to the various characters, 
major and minor, of the story. The main epi- 
sodes take place in a country town where Mor- 
tiboy’s bank is established, and two families 
are deeply involved in the story; but phases of 
life, chiefly shady life, in London and elsewhere 
are exploited by the novelists, who expose vice 
with a merciless hand, while drawing several 
characters of lovable virtue. 


This Son of Vulcan (1876). Early troubles 
and final prosperity of a poor lad, who is the 
foster-child of a drunken pedlar, and suffers 
calamities of many sorts before he comes to his 
own little inheritance. The life of ironworkers 
is depicted, with a medley of characters, dis- 
reputable and the reverse; there are several 
exciting scenes of peril and seriocomic love 
passages. 


_*The Golden Butterfly (1876). An American 
oil-king spends his millions on an abortive 
humanitarian enterprise. This magnanimous, 
yet egotistical fellow, invincibly amiable, in 
spite of discomfiture, is, of course, the centre 
of interest. The minor characters are made 
the butt of keen satire, of dilettantism and the 
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like, but incidents and characters border on 
extravanganza. 


*The Monks of Thelema (1878). A fanciful 
tale inspired by Rabelais (see Rabelais) of a 
community of clever people living together in 
monastic seclusion. Pleasantly satirical of the 
modern literary coterie, with its exclusive 
claims to the possession of the higher culture. 


By Celia’s Arbor (1878). A story of England 
and the Crimea in 1854-55. While the hero is 
winning laurels at the front, his sweetheart at 


home is enduring hardships and mourning his 
death. 


*Twas in the Trafalgar’s Bay; and Other 
Stories (1879). A pretty little love-story of 
Dorset in 1805; the hero is a fine old smuggler, 
and the lovers are a country maid and the son 
of a city knight. Then, a story of a curious 
robbery, with pleasing sketches of Canadian 
life to-day; a city tale; and Le Chie? 4’Or, a 
historical tale of French Quebec in 1697. 

*The Chaplain of the Fleet (1881). A story 
of the famous gaol in George III.’s reign, fuil 
of antiquarian love about the streets, houses, 
theatres, and the society of the times. 


Novels written by Sir Walter Besant 
alone: 


The Revolt of Man (1882). An extrava- 
ance, representing a future when women 
ave secured the supreme rule in state, army 

and navy, and in private life. But the men 
rebel, overthrow the feminine régime and the 
religion of the ideal woman, and—women are 
glad of it. The author has a penchant for 
indulging in visions of social reform and is 
humanistic even where he portrays the down- 
fall of his own humanitarian lucubrations. 
He is a priest of Christianity in action. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men (1882). “An 
impossible story.” A humanitarian novel, 
dealing with the huge, neglected city of East 
London, depicting its miserable life real- 
istically and suggesting somewhat Utopian 
schemes for transforming it. But the author 
believes more in human nature and tells his 
auditors to distrust politics and learn to help 
themselves. The great experiment of a 
wealthy Girton girl, who lives among the poor 
and founds a Palace of Delight in Whitechapel, 
has since come to fruition. 


All in a Garden Fair (1883). We are first 
introduced to a suburban village inhabited 
chiefly by a circle of once great city men, who 
have failed for an aggregate of millions. This 
is the keynote of the satirical passages. The 
main theme, however, is the history of a lit- 
erary man’s growth, his dreamy youth, sincere 
strivings after his ideal, in spite of adversity, 
and his well-merited success. He is contrasted 
with another young hero, an upright and ener- 
getic man of affairs, who wins the heroine, 
while the poet receives a mate better fitted to 
sympathize with his dreams. 


*Dorothy Forster (1884). The domestic his- 
tory of the Forsters of Bamborough Castle 
during the geceee intrigue, which culminated 
in the fatal rising of 1715, of which the auto- 
biographer’s brother was the general. Dorothy 
tells her own story in a garrulous fashion, giv- 
ing intimate views of life among the gentry of 
Northumberland, portraying the characters of 


the chivalrous Earl of Derwentwater, whom - 


she loved and refused on the score of religion, 
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of her self-indulgent brother, and of several 
fictitious characters, such as the humorous and 
pathetic Mr. Hilyard. The tragic narrative of 
the rebellion leads the reader at length up to 
London, into Georgian society, and into New- 
gate and the Tower. 


The Children of Gibeon (1886). Poverty, 
sociai reform, and the influence of caste are the 
principal themes. A baronet’s and a washer- 
woman’s daughters are brought up together in 
ignorance of their different origin as an experi- 
ment to show the effects of hereditary character 
and breeding. Hoxton is the scene of this 
romance; and the life of the poor, with the 
various agencies for amelioration, are realisti- 
cally described. 


The World Went Very Well Then (1887). A 
story of adventure, love, and war in the years 
1740-60; the scene chiefly at Deptford on the 
Thames and on shipboard. 


_*For Faith and Freedom (1888). A story of 

the Puritans in James II.'s reign, dealing with 
Monrnouth’s rebellion, the expulsion of the 
Tecusants, and the life of the exiles in the 
plantations of Barbadoes. One of his most 
animated pictures of bygone times. 


Armorel of Lyonesse (1890). ‘‘A Romance 
of To-day,’’ laid partly amidst the exquisite 
scenery of the Scilly Isles, and telling how a 
faithful and courageous girl helps her lover to: 
escape from the clutches of a villain, who 
enriches himself by purchasing cheaply the 
works of needy writers and painters. After 
many romantic incidents and impediments the 
story ends happily. 

The Ivory Gate (1892). A psychological 
romance of a man with two personalities, the 
result of brain fever. Normally a staid and 
successful solicitor, with sober views on social 
questions, he becomes an extreme socialist, 
with widely Utopian aims. 


The Rebel Queen (1893). Deals with 
women’s rights and with Hebrew society from 
the outside; the heroine, a rich and lovely 
Jewess, who is a rebel against her husband and 
a champion of women. 


In Deacon’s Orders; and Other Stories (1895). 
Title story is a study in religiosity, which is 
explained to mean a sensuous delight in emo- 
tionalism and ceremonial, not necessarily allied 
with hypocrisy. The hero has this religiosity 
in full force, but no morals. There are ten 
other tales. 

Beyond the Dreams of Avarice (1895). Pur- 
pose: to expose the evils of colossal wealth. 
An immense fortune has grown up around a 
nucleus created by fraud; and, the last owner 
dying intestate, a flock of claimants appear. 
Their several: stories are told; but the main 
interest centres in the real heir, kept in entire 
ignorance of his wealthy prospects by a father 
who believed a curse to belong to the ill-gotten 
riches. He is gradually overcome by the hered- 
itary passion, but ultimately is saved for a 
higher destiny. 

*The Orange Girl (1899). At once a novel of 
incident and a novel of character, giving a 
picture of the streets, taverns, mansions, and 
theatres of London 150 years ago, painted by 
an antiquarian. The heroine is a magnanimous 
creature, poor girl, great actress, fine lady, and 
convict, who saves the hero, on trial on a false 
charge, out of friendship and suffers for him. 
This affords us a sight of the interior of New- 
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gate and the strange society and characters 
there. Her career coincides largely with the 
notorious one of Nell Gwyn. 

The Alabaster Box (1900). A sociological 
novel, describing the work of a ‘‘settlement 
and the objects of the movement. The hero 
inherits a great fortune from his father, who 
was a money-lender; and when he finds how 
many have been ruined to amass his wealth, 
he devotes life and fortune to repair the crime. 

The Fourth Generation (1900). A tragic 
comedy, with two principal characters, a rich 
old squire, whose life has been overshadowed 
by a mysterious crime, and a young lover, his 
great-grandson, who has just been rejected by 
the heroine because she thinks him nothing 
but a spoiled child of fortune. At this junc- 
ture a series of family skeletons come to light, 
threatening disaster; but the hero’s bold con- 
duct in facing adversity and his success in 
laying the ghost of the ancestral crime are 
rewarded, and satisfactory justice is executed 
in the last chapter. 

The Lady of Lynn (1901). A bustling story 
of incident, historical in time and place (eigh- 
teenth-century Lynn), though the pictures of 
fashionable life are but superficially studied. 
A beautiful heroine, her bluff sailor lover, and 
a wicked peer, who conspires to get hold of her 
money, are the boldly contrasted protagonists. 


Bestusheff, Alexander Alexandrovich 
(bes-to’zhef or bes-to’shef). A Russian 
novelist and soldier; born in St. Peters- 
burg, November 3, 1797 (not 1795); 
killed in battle in the Caucasus, July 19, 
1837. Of his numerous novels the most 
celebrated are: Ammalat-Beg; The Na- 
deshda Frigate; The Terrible Prophecy. 
His Private Correspondence is highly 
prized. 


Bhatti (bhat-té or bé-hat’té). An 
Indian epic poet of the sixth or seventh 
century. His poem named after him 
(Bhattikavyam) is in 22 cantos. Its 
theme is the deeds of Rama; but the 
author designed the work to be also an 
exemplification of the rules of grammat- 
ical and rhetorical composition. It was 
published with a twofold commentary at 
Calcutta (1828). 


Bhavabhuti (bha-va-bhd’ti or bé-ha- 
va-bé-hé’ti). An Indian dramatic poet 
next in celebrity to Kalidasa; he lived in 
the eighth century. His Malatimadhava, 
which might be entitled The Secret 
Marriage, portrays Indian society in 
effective traits. The Mahaviratsharita 
(Fortunes of the Great Hero) deals with 
the deeds of Rama and his victory over 
the great Ravana, ravisher of Sita 
Rama’s consort. The Uttararamatsha- 
rita (Other Fortunes of Rama) portrays 
the long suffering of Sita and her recon- 
cilement with Rama, all ina sympathetic 
vein and sometimes with great force. 


Bickersteth, Edward Henry. An Eng- 
lish poet; born at Islington, January 25, 
1825. He isa graduate of Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, and is noted for his scholarly 
devotional works; but is most famous as 
a poet—Yesterday, To-day, and Forever 
being particularly admired. 


Bickmore, Albert Smith. An American 
naturalist and writer of travels; born at 
St. George’s, Me., March 1, 1839. An 


’ extensive traveller in the East, he founded 


and was curator of the Museum_of 
Natural History at Central Park, New 
York. Besides scientific publications, he 
has written Travels in the East Indian 
Archipelago (1869), A Journey from 
Canton to Hankow (1868), etc. 


Biernatzki, Johann Christoph (ber- 
nats’ke). A German pietist, poet, and 
story-writer; born at Elmshorn, Holstein, 
October 17, 1795; died at Friedrichstadt, 
May 11, 1840. A country pastor, he 
devoted himself to the versification of 
his own precepts and beliefs, the volume 
Faith being the result. In The Brown 
Boy and Hallig, or the Adventures of 
Castaways on an Island in the North 
Sea, he displays a not unpleasing capacity 
for prose narrative. 


Bigelow, John. An American author 
and diplomat; born in Malden, N. Y., 
November 25, 1817. After graduation 
from Union College in 1835, he studied 
law, and in 1849 became associated with 
William Cullen Bryant in the New York 
Evening Post, of which he was managing 
editor until 1861. He was consul in 
Paris, 1861-65; U. S. minister to France, 
1865-67; and held important offices on 
his return to New York. His specialty 
is American biography and history, and 
his books include Life of John C. Fre- 
mont (1856); Lafayette (1882); Molinos, 
the Quietist (1882); Life of William 
Cullen Bryant (1889); The United States 
of America, in French (1863); and France 
and the Confederate Navy (1888). He 
edited the Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin from the original manuscript, 
which he found in France, and later the 
complete works of Franklin (10 vols., 
1887-88). 


Bigelow, Poultney. An American bio- 
graphical and historical writer; born in 
New York, N. Y., September ro, 18s. 
He is the son of John Bigelow; was edu- 
cated at Yale College and in Germany ; 
and is the author of The German 
Emperor (1892): Paddles and Politics 
Down the Danube (1892); Border and 
Czar and Kaiser (1894); and History of 
the German Struggle for Liberty (1896). 


Billings, John Shaw. An American 
surgeon and medical and hygienic writer; 
born in Indiana, 1838. He was librarian 
of the surgeon-general’s office, Washing- 
ton; president of the American Public 
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Health Association (1880); he is now 
chief librarian of the New York Library 
(the combined Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
libraries). His chief work is a voluminous 
Index-Catalogue (1880) of the library of 
the surgeon-general’s office. He “has 
written also: Hygienics of the United 
States Army Barracks; Mortality and 
Vital Statistics of the United States 
Army (1880); Ventilation and Heating 
(1884), revised and enlarged (1893)—a 
sedi comprehensive and authoritative 
work. 


Billings, Josh. (Henry Wheeler Shaw). 
An American humorist; born in Lanes- 
boro, Mass.} ril 21r, 1818; died in 
Monterey, Cal., October 14, 1885. During 
the last twenty years of his life he con- 
tributed regularly to the New York 
Weekly. His publications include Josh 
Billings on Ice (1875); Josh Billings’s 
Complete Works (1877), and Josh Bil- 
lings’s Spice-Box (1881). 


Bion (bi’on). A Greek pastoral poet; 
born near Smyrna in the third century 
B.c. He appears to have passed the 
latter part of his life in Sicily. His 
pastorals betray a degree of refinement 
and sentimentality not found in the 
earlier and more spontaneous bucolic 
poets. Still extant is his Lament for 
Adonis, often imitated by subsequent 
poets. Besides this there remain of his 
works only short pieces, many of them 
fragmentary. 


Birch-Pfeiffer, Charlotte (berch-pfi’fer). 
A German actress and dramatist (1800-— 
68). She joined a court theatre com- 
pany at Munich at the age of thirteen 
years; at eighteen she had won distinc- 
tion in tragic roles. She married Christian 
Birch in 1825; thereafter until her death 
she was in active relations with the stage, 
whether as actress or conductress. Her 
numerous dramatic compositions were 
produced on nearly every stage in Ger- 
many. They evince remarkable skill in 
the employment of stage effects. Her 
plays are in many instances grounded on 
novels; among them are: Graffenstein 
Castle; The Favorites; The Bell-Ringers 
of Notre Dame; Victor Hugo; The Wo- 


man in White; Wilkie Collins; The 
Orphan of Lowood; Charlotte Bronte. 
Birney, James Gillespie. A noted 


American statesman and publicist; born 
at Danville, Ky., February 4, 1792; died 
at Perth Amboy, N. J., November 25, 
1857. . Though a Southern planter, he 
emancipated his slaves and became a 
prominent antislavery leader in the 
South; proprietor and editor of the anti- 
slavery journal, The Philanthropist, etc. 
He’ was candidate of the ‘ Liberty 

party for president (1840 and 1844). He 
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wrote: Ten Letters on Slavery and Col- 
onization; Addresses and Speeches; Amer- 
ican Churches the Bulwark of American 
Slavery. 


Bishop, William Henry. An American 
novelist; born in Hartford, Conn., Janu- 
ary 7, 1847. He is the author of several 
novels, including Detmold (1879); The 
House of a Merchant Prince (1882); A 
Pound of Cure: a Story of Monte Carlo 
(1894); Old Mexico and her Lost Prov- 
inces (1884); Fish and Men in the Maine 
Islands; A House-Hunter in Europe; 
Writing to Russia, a story; The Golden 
Justice; Choy Susan and Other Stories; 
The Brown-Stone Boy and Other Queer 
People, and many similar works. 


Bisland, Elizabeth. An American de- 
scriptive and story writer, by marriage 
Mrs. Wetmore; born 1863. She is author 
of A Flying Trip Around the World 
(1891), the account of a trip performed 
in seventy-six days in the year 1876; and 
of A Widower Indeed, with Rhoda 
Broughton (1892). 


Bismarck, Otto Edward Leopold von 
(biz’mark). A German statesman; born 
at Schonhausen, April 1, 1815. He was 
a member of the United Diet, 1847; 
ambassador at Paris, 1862; premier of 
Prussia, 1862 to 1866; and chancellor of 
the German Empire from its inception 
in 1870 to 1890. He holds a place in 
literature through the volume of Bis- 
marck’s Letters, and through his state 
papers, a series of which appears in 
Hahn's Furst) Bismarck; while) vas va 
thinker and economist he is seen to be 
at advantage in Bismarck als Volkswirth, 
by Poschinger, containing many of the 
Prince’s papers on sociological and fiscal 
subjects. Died July 30, 1898. 


Bissell, Edwin Cone (bis’‘l). A prom- 
inent American Congregational divine 
and religious writer; born at Schoharie, 
N. Y., March 2, 1832; died in Chicago, 
April 9, 1894. Having served in the 
Civil War (1862-63), he became pastor 
in Massachusetts and California, mission- 
ary in Austria (1873-78), professor in 
the Hartford Congregational Theological 
Seminary (1881-92), and the McCormick 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago (1892-94). He published Historic 
Origin of the Bible (1873) and various 
other religious works, including a curious 
edition of Genesis Printed in Colors, 
showing the original sources from which 
it is supposed to have been compiled 


(1892). 
Bjornson, Bjornstjerne (byern’son). 
An eminent Norwegian novelist, poet, 


and dramatist; born at Kvikine, Norway, 


December 8, 1832. He published his 
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first story, Synnéve Solbakken, in 1857; 
and that, with Arne (1858) and A Lively 
Fellow (1860), established his reputation 
as a novelist. Halte Hulda—Between 
Battles (1858), and Sigurd Slembe (1862) 
are among his plays. Of his novels and 
romances since 1866 the most notable 
are: The Bridal March, Magnihild, The 
Fisher Maiden, and Captain Mansana. 
His principal dramatic works are: Mary 
Stuart (1864); The Editors; A Bank- 
ruptcy; Leonarda (1879); A Glove (1889). 
He published a volume of Poems and 
Songs in 1870. 

*Arne (1858). Primitive, unsophisticated 
people, and simple ways of life and thought, 
portrayed in a transparent style, with much 
of the poetic atmosphere and glamor of the 
north. Arne is the son of a maiden betrayed 
and afterward married by a village gallant, 
who brutally maltreats her. His story is car- 
tied down to his love and marriage. 


A Happy Boy (1860). A simple record of a 
easant boy’s growth, love, ambition, and 
nal success, and a faithful delineation of coun- 

try life in Norway. The old pastor’s care for 
the talented boy, who might follow the devil 
as easily as he follows his good angel, is related 
with a simplicity that veils the subtlety. 


The Fisher Lass (1867-68). The life of a 
wayward girl of humble origin, who is seized 
with an ambition to go on the stage. The 
book is thoroughly Norse in characters, ideas, 
and manners; it aims at showing the strength 
of native talent and at vindicating the stage. 


The Bridal March and Other Stories (1872). 
A tale of eight idyls of the Norwegian peas- 
antry. The title story is a Norse Romeo and 
Juliet; a tale of passion breaking down the fate 
that overshadowed a family for generations. 
A Dangerous Wooing is a comic story of rustic 
life. Blakken is ‘‘a vigorous bit of disguised 
autobiography, of which not the author but a 
horse is the ostensible hero.’’ The Father is a 
tragedy, set forth in marvellously few words. 
These tales were written from 1856-69. 


Magnild (1873). A more complex book, 
peasants and landscapes depicted as before, 
but with attention to the cares and problems 
of modern life. Magnild is a woman of fine 
nature, married to a brute, and her talents and 
aspirations are driven back into herself. Her 
self-searchings, yearnings, and discourage- 
ments are well rendered. 

Captain Mansana and Other Stories (1880-— 
82), The title story is Italian, and the author 
states it to be founded on fact, drawing a 
parallel between the characters of Mansana 
and Lasalle, the Socialist. The Railroad and 
the Churchyard and Dust, briefer pieces, are 
Norse stories, very modern in thought; the 
last, a suggestive study how children should 
be instructed in religious ideas. 


The Heritage of the Kurts (1884). Deals 
more concisely with the problem of the in- 
fluence of heredity in civilized life, which Zola 
has presented in the Rougon-Macquart series. 
The Kurts are a race of turbulent, sensual, and 
‘eccentric gentlefolk, whose nature, handed 
down from generation to generation, seems to 
be quite unamenable to the restraints of 
civilized society. The author traces the 
yarious branches of the family, and shows the 
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effects of inherited aptitudes and of variation 
with scientific minuteness; but the main prob- 
lem resolves itself into the question how 
Thomas Rendalen, half a Kurt, half a peasant, 
will conduct himself in life; whether the new 
blood will temper the fierce genius of the Kurts 
and make him a useful member of society. The 
urgent social questions that arise out of the 
story are stated by the author with unreserved 
frankness and fierce indignation against shams 
and hypocrisy. 

In God’s Way (1889). Another indictment 
of conventional morality, dealing with the 
problem of an innocent woman married to a 
corrupt libertine, and her persecution by 
society when she frees herself. Denounces the 
unjust censoriousness of modern society, and 
exalts true purity of life. 


Absalom’s Hair and A Painful Memory 
(1894). Allegorical in a very broad and mod- 
ern sense; the title refers to the sensual failings 
of Rafael Kaas. It is a story of Norwegian life 
in town and country that reads like a series of 
singular events related by an unprejudiced 
eye-witness. Rafael and his mother are a pair 
of impulsive characters, unconventional to the 
verge of eccentricity, who live their lives freely 
and unfeignedly. A Painful Memory is an 
account of a murder and execution. 


Black, William (1841-98). A Scottish 
novelist; born in Glasgow, November g, 
1841; died at London, December 1o, 
1898. He was educated at private 
schools. In 1874 he abandoned the 
career of journalism, visited America in 
1876, and, returning to London, devoted 
himself anew to literature. In addition 
to an interesting story, his novels contain 
fine descriptions of scenery. They are 
very popular; in addition to those of 
which we give a synopsis he has also 
written Love or Marriage (1867); In Silk 
Attire (1869); Three Feathers (1875); 
Yolande (1883); Judith Shakespeare 
(1884); The Strange Adventures of a 
House-Boat (1888); besides others. He 
has also written a Life of Goldsmith (1879.) 

*A Daughter of Heth (1871). Hero, a mis- 
chievous and dare-devil, but manly, boy, son 
of a Presbyterian minister; heroine, his cousin, 
a half-French girl, whose sunny and refined 
character contrasts and clashes with the rigid 
Puritanism of the northern village. Her love 
and marriage give her an opportunity to prove 
the self-sacrifice of which her nature is capable. 
The characteristic inhabitants of a Scottish 
village are depicted also, and their habitual 
feelings and prejudices find humorous expres- 
sions; while the beautiful surroundings are the 
theme of many descriptive pages. 


The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton (1872). 
History of a coaching tour from London to 
Edinburgh, through the loveliest scenery of 
England, which is depicted in a series of dis- 
solving views. There are four travellers: a 
married pair, who talk and bicker amicably, 
and an unmarried pair, who make love. Plenty 
of bright and sentimental dialogue, with light 
character sketching, 


*A Princess of Thule (1874). A weak, pleas- 
ure-loving artist woos and wins a beautiful 
Highland girl, and brings her into the hot- 
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house atmosphere of London, where she pines 
for the air and freedom of her Hebridean home. 
Ultimately the charm of her true and unaffected 
nature works on his character and makes a 
man of him; their period of estrangement ends 
in happiness. The wonderful colors and 
changes of sea and sky and mountain in the 
Hebrides inspire many a descriptive page, and 
the rich park-lands of southern England, so 
different in their beauty, are feelingly depicted. 


The Maid of Killeena and Other Stories 
(1874). The Killeena maiden is a peasant sister 
to the ‘‘Princess,”’ and is the heroine of a pretty 
idyl of the Hebrides, in which the simple, 
unaffected life of the dwellers in the isles and 
the romance of their habitat are lovingly de- 
picted. The other stories deal with alien scenes 
and more sophisticated people, and are chiefly 
humorous or farcical. 


_ Madcap Violet (1877). A wilful and impul- 
sive girl, affectionate and lovable, in spite of 
many faults, is drawn at full length. Her 
growth is traced from childhood and school- 
days to the period of dawning womanhood and 
of love, and the sad ending indicates the inev- 
itable outcome of her character. 


*Macleod of Dare (1879). An intensely 
tragic story, in which shallow and garish fash- 
ionable life is brought into contact with the 
noble simplicity of Highland society. The 
catastrophe is reached by the marriage of a 
brave and chivalrous young chief with a Lon- 
don lady. A passionate story and profoundly 
sad, full of poetical descriptions of scenery. 


White Wings: a Yachting Romance (1880). 
A happy love tale, told with an accompaniment 
of beautiful views of sea and land, seen in a 
cruise along the coast of Scotland. 


Shandon Bells (1883). An Irish story, con- 
taining one of Black’s fascinating heroines, 
whose love-letters are very fanciful and senti- 
mental, and a clever and sentimental hero, 
whose entry into ‘literary life in London is 
graphically described. 


White Heather (1885). The love-story of a 
Highland gamekeeper and poet, many of whose 
verses are quoted; and character studies of 
Scottish people and others—e. g., a wealthy 
American and his daughter from Chicago. 


In Far Lochaber (1888). Contains character 
sketches of rough Highland characters, whom 
the writer strongly prefers to the ‘‘unco guid.” 
Rich in description of the wild, mountainous 
region around Ben Nevis. 


Wolfenberg (1893). A story of misguided 
passion, plus travel sketches of the Italian seas 
and the Levant. The characters, a beautiful 
Scoto-American, her compatriots, Wolfenberg, 
the painter, and the passionate, ill-fated 
Amelie, and the others, meet while on a cruise. 


The Handsome Humes (1894). The loves of 
a well-born youth and the daughter of a retired 
prize-fighter, the resistance of the aristocratic 
mother being overcome by the self-abnegation 
of the girl’s father. Scene: Henley-on-Thames, 
Scottish characters, chiefly, in an English 
home. 


Briseis (1896). Another sentimental ro- 
mance, enacted this time on Deeside—the 
course of true love interrupted, but happy at 
the end. The heroine is a Greek girl come to 
Scotland, a lover of Highland ballads and of 

. nature, 
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*Wild Eelin: Her Escapades, Adventures, 
and Bitter Sorrows (1898). A more serious ver- 
sion of life than most of the foregoing. The 
love romance of a beautiful Highland girl, a 
final impersonation of the type portrayed in 
The Princess of Thule. Cloves in tragedy, 
mitigated only by its inevitableness and by the 
fine temper of the rival lovers. The favorite 
motive of the noble simplicity of Highland life 
in contact with modern decadence reappears 
again, and the baser tendencies of fashionable 
life are satirized in the person of a sensual and 
stupid English peer; while there is an eloquent 
and poetic rendering of the clan spirit as it 
survives at the present day. Scene: Inverness. 


Blackie, John Stuart. A Scottish 
author; born in Glasgow in July, 1809; 
died in Edinburgh, March 2, 1895. He 
received his education in Edinburgh, 
Gottingen, Berlin, and Rome; was pro- 
fessor of Greek in Edinburgh University 
from 1852 until 1882, and continued to 
write and lecture until his death. He 
was one of the most important of the 
men of his day; promoted educational 
reform, and championed Scottish nation- 
ality. He advocated preserving the 
Gelic language, and by his own efforts 
founded a Celtic chair in Edinburgh 
University. His books include transla-~ 
tions from the Greek and German, moral 
and religious and other philosophy; Lays 
of the Highlands and Islands (1872); 
Self Culture (1874); Language and Liter- 
ature of the Scottish Highlands (1875); 
Altayona: Fact and Fiction from My 
Life in the Highlands (1882); Wisdom of 
Goethe (1883); Life of Burns (1888), and 
Essays on Subjects of Moral and Social 
Interest (1890). 


Blackmore, Richard Doddridge. An 
English novelist; born in Longworth, 
Berkshire, June 7, 1825; died in London, 
January 20, 1900. He graduated from 
Oxford in 1847, was called to the bar in 
1852, and later devoted himself to liter- 
ature. Among his novels are: Lorna 
Doone (1869), is far the most celebrated, 
having reached dozens of editions, some 
of them magnificently extra-illustrated 
ones. We give a synopsis of his various 
works, and in addition to those’ men- 
tioned he also published a version of 
Virgil’s Georgics. 

Clara Vaughan (1864). Like the majority 
of Blackmore’s novels, an attempt to naturalize 
romance amid the complexities and the modern 
ities of the present age. A melodramatic tale, 
in which a petulant and obstinate heroine's 
adventures, before she comes into her rightful 
heritage, are mixed up with the history of a 
Corsican vendetta. Word landscapes of Devon, 
Gloucestershire, and Corsica: sketches Of ec- 
centric character, such as the Devonshire 
prodigy, Huxtable, and his wrestling feats, and 
the farcical Balak and Balam and other cock- 
neys, abound. 

Cradock Nowell (1866). A Tale of the New 
Forest, containing several rustic types and 
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eccentrics, such as Parson Rosedew and Dr. 
Hutton; the story is involved and abounds in 
sensation; the language is strongly Euphuistic. 


*The Maid of Sker (1872). The romance of 
a foundling, the missing daughter of a Devon 
family, told by a garrulous old fisherman, who 
overflows with mother-wit. He is the domi- 
nant character of the book, a selfish yet not 
unprepossessing old man, made up of incon- 
gruities. Opens with sketches of life in Gla- 
morganshire a hundred years ago; passes then 
to Devon, where, in a wild and lawless state 
of society, the diabolical Parson Chowne is 
represented as the brutal despot of his parish. 
Thrilling episodes, such as a hurricane and a 
wreck, are frequent; also pieces of poetical 
description and many racy characters. 


*Lorna Doone (1869). A romance of Ex- 
moor in Stuart times. The hero, one of Black- 
more’s stalwart yeomen, simple and rude, but 
staunch and chivalrous, rescues the captive 
Lorna from the robber Doones. Their history 
is related from childhood to married life, with 
a great variety of episodes and pictures of life 
in the great world outside, as well as in the 
pristine homesteads of Exmoor. Lorna’s beau- 
tiful nature, humorous Tom Faggus, the ter- 
rible brigand, Carver Doone, and the historical 
figure of Judge Jeffreys, are among the char- 
acters, all drawn with a peculiar kindliness and 
gusto. The scenic descriptions of this lovely 
region are invested with a poetic glamor that 
befits the tale. Though Lorna Doone made 
little stir at the time of its appearance, it has 
had innumerable imitations since, and it initi- 
ated a return to the romanticism in historical 
fiction that Thackeray excluded in Esmond, 
The Virginians, Barry Lyndon, and Denis 
Duval. 


Alice Lorraine (1875). A romance of the 
period of the Napoleonic wars; full of startling 
incident and adventure, the ancient house of 
Lorraine being involved in disasters that have 
to be drastically remedied in the last chapter; 
A Tale of the South Downs; the heroine a 
modern Antigone. 


Cripps, the Carrier: a Woodland Tale (1876). 
Luke Sharp, the lawyer, plots to abduct an 
heiress, and actually proves her dead and 
buried; but his nefarious plans are overset, 
chiefly by the agency of old Cripps, an original, 
whose raciness and humor are most character- 
istic of Blackmore’s country-folk. A rural 
place in Oxfordshire is the scene, and most of 
the persons introduced are homely and rude. 


Erema (1877). Though the chief characters 
are English and Scottish, the scene is laid in 
California, New York, and Washington. Plot 
interest is dominant and involves deep tragedy, 
but the humor of the characterization and the 
beauty of the surroundings lighten the impres- 
sion of gloom. 


*Mary Anerley (1880). The story of an old 
Yorkshire family; smuggling adventures and 
pictures of life on the coast about Flam- 
borough compose the chief part of the romance. 
The career of Mary Anerley’s lover is remark- 
able and filled with varied incident; smuggling, 
pursuits by the preventive men, active service 
in the navy, bring out well the racy and jovial 
disposition of the Yorkshire people and depicts 
several original characters, like the York agent, 
Mordacks, the family lawyer, and the hero 
himself, who is heir to an estate, but elects to 
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live humbly. The scenery of this bleak and 
rugged region forms a picturesque background. 

Christowell (1882). A beautiful village on 
the eastern edge of Dartmoor is the scene, 
while the sketches cover a large extent of that 
lovely region. Placid village life, happy and 
affectionate family life and homely characters, 
with some episodes of terror as a striking con- 
trast, make up the story. 

Springhaven (1887). Nelson and Napoleon 
and the contemplated invasion of England are 
prominent, while a set of homelier interests 
and obscurer figures are artistically more im- 
portant. Types of heroism, fine specimens of 
human kindness, gossips, and humorists are 
among the characters, not the least attractive 
being Admiral Darling. 

Kit and Kitty (1890). The hero is a poor 
market-gardener, and the life depicted is of 
the lowliest, but both hero and heroine are 
lifted high by the sweetness and nobility of 
their characters. A simple tale, with a mys- 
tery that gives it a dash of romance. 

Perlycross: a Tale of the Western Hills 
(1894). A leisurely romance with a mystery 
at the bottom of it, to which various illusory 
clues are suggested, but in the end the mystery 
turns out to be a hoax. There are scenes of 
rural life in eastern Devon just before the 1832 
Reform Bill, portraits of village worthies, and 
much descriptive work. The author flings 
satire at modern cant about education. 

Tales from the Telling House (1896). Four 
tales of the past and of the present—e.g., 
Slain by the Doones, a romance of Exmoor, 
and Crocher’s Hole, a story of the catching of 
a mighty trout, quite an epitome of Black- 
more’s humorous story-telling and loving de- 
scription of nature and of his richly laden, 
meandering prose. 

Blackwell, Mrs. Antoinette Louisa 
(Brown). A prominent American woman 
suffragist and Unitarian minister; born 
at Henrietta, N. Y., May 20, 1825. A 
graduate of Oberlin (1847), she ‘“‘preached 
out her own orders,” at first in Congre- 
gational churches, becoming at length a 
champion of woman’s rights. She mar- 
ried Samuel C.,a brother of Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell (1856). She has written 
Shadows of Our Social System (1855); 
The Island Neighbors (1871), a novel of 
American life; Sexes Throughout Nature 
(1875), etc. 


Blaine, James Gillespie. An eminent 
American statesman; born in West 
Brownsville, Pa., January 31, 1830; died 
in Washington, D. C., January 27, 1893. 
He graduated at Washington College, 
Pa., 1847. In 1854 he removed to 
Augusta, Me., and engaged in journalism. 
He was one of the founders of the Re- 
publican party, and in 1856 was a 
delegate to the first Republican national 
convention, which nominated Fremont 
for the presidency. In 1858 he was 
elected to the Legislature of Maine, and 
in 1862 to the House of Representatives 
of the National Congress. He became 
Speaker of the House in 1869, and held 
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that position for six years; was a member 
of the Senate from 1876 to 1881; was 
twice secretary of state (1881-82 and 
1889-92). He was nominated for the 
presidency in 1884. Besides his numer- 
ous speeches and writings on the public 
questions of his day, his best-known 
work is his Twenty Years in Congress 
(2 vols., 1884-86), a historical production 
of great and permanent value. 


Blake, Mrs. Lillie (Devereux). A prom- 
inent American advocate of woman’s 
rights, a novelist; born at Raleigh, N. C., 
1835. Her first husband, Frank G. Quay 
Umstead, died in 1859; she married 
Grenfill Blake in 1866. She has written 
and spoken much on woman suffrage 
and the like, and her novels bear on this 
theme. She has written: South-wold 
(1859); Rockford (1863); Fettered for 
Life (mew ed., 1885); Woman’s Place 
To-day (1883), a reply to Dr. Morgan 
Dix’s Lenten Lectures on Women, which 
attracted attention, etc. 


Blake, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth. An Amer- 
ican poet and writer of travels; born in 
Ireland, 1840. In verse, she has written 
Poems (1882); Youth in Twelve Centuries 
(1886), etc. Of her travels, may be 
named: On the Wing (1883); A Summer 
Holiday. 


Blake, William. An English poet and 
artist; born in London, November 28, 
1757; died there August 12, 1827. He 
learned to draw, became a noted illus- 
trator and engraver, had a printing shop 
in London, and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. His imagination was strange, 
powerful, grotesque, and poetic; and his 
belief was that his poems and drawings 

. were communications from the spirit 
world. His Poetical Sketches (London, 
1783), Songs of Innocence (1789), and 


Songs of Experience (1794) contain 
pastoral and lyric poems of great 
beauty. His Prophetic Books, including 


Books of Thel (1789); Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell (1790); Book of Urizen (1794); 
Book of Los (1795); Book of Ahania 
(1795); Jerusalem (1804); and Milton 
(1804), are famous. His greatest artistic 
work is an Illustration to the Book of 
Job (1826). 


Blanc, Charles (blon). A French art 
critic (1813-82). He was director of the 
government department of fine art (1848- 
52). His contributions to the history 
and philosophy of art comprise A His- 
tory of Painters of all Schools (14 vols., 
1849-69); The Treasure of Curiosity 
(1858); Grammar of Arts of Design, his 
greatest work (1867); Art in Personal 
Adornment and Attire; posthumously, 
History of the Artistic Renaissance in 
Italy (2 vols., 1889). 
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Blavatsky, Helena Petrovana (bla-vat/- 
ski). A noted Theosophist; born at 
Yekaterinoslav, Russia, 1831; died in 
London, May 8, 1891. She founded the 
Theosophical Society in New York (1875). 
She wrote Isis Unveiled (1876); The 
Secret of Doctrine (1888); Key to The- 
osophy (1889), etc. 


Blessington, Marguerite, Countess of. 
An Irish descriptive writer and novelist; 
born in Knockbrit, Tipperary, September 
1, 1789; died in Paris, June 4, 1849. In 
1818 she was married to the Earl of 
Blessington, and became a favorite in 
distinguished society in London and on 
the Continent. Her connection with the 
Count d’Orsay dated from 1822. She 
wrote a number of novels: The Idler in 
Italy (London, 1839-40); The Idler in 
France (1841); and Conversations with 
Lord Byron (1834). 


Blicher, Steen Steensen (blich’ér). A 
Danish poet and novelist (1782-1848); 
born at Viborg. His first work was a 
translation of Ossian (2 vols., 1807-9); 
and his first original poems appeared in 
1814, but attracted little attention. He 
quickly won a national reputation with 
his novels, and in 1842 appeared his 
masterpiece of writing, The Knitting- 
Room, a collection of short stories in the 
Jutland dialect. 


Blind, Mathilde. A German-English 
poet; born in Mannheim, March 21, 1847; 
died in London, November 26, 1896. 
She went to England in 1849, and won 
fame by her writings: The Prophecy of 
St. Oran, and Other Poems (London, 
1881); Life of George Eliot (1883); 
Madame Roland (1886); Ascent of Man 
(1889); Dramas in Miniature (1892); 
Songs and Sonnets (1893); and Birds of 
Passage (1895). 


Bloomfield, Robert. An English poet; 
born at Honington, December 3, 1766; 
died in Shefford, 1823. Apprenticed to 
a shoemaker in London, he chanced upon 
old volumes of the poets, and thus was 
awakened his native poetic genius. His 
first came into public notice with The 
Milk-Maid, and good fortune attended 
his The Sailor’s Return. He essayed a 
longer flight in The Farmer’s Boy (1800), 
by which he established his title to rank 
among the minor poets. 


Blouet, Paul (bl6-a’). A French 
lecturer and author; born in Brittany, 
France, March 2, 1848. During his early 
life he was an officer of cavalry in_the 
French army, but in 1873 went to Eng- 
land and became a teacher. After the 
publication of his. first book, John Bull 
and his Island (1883), he abandoned 
teaching and devoted himself to liter- 
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ature. He has made several lecturing 
tours of the United States. His works 
include John Bull and his Daughters 
(1884); Jonathan and his Continent 
(1888, with Jack Allyn); A Frenchman 
in America (1891); John Bull & Co. 
(1894). 


Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen. An Irish poet; 
born at Crabet Park, Sussex, in 1840. 
He was attache of legation at the Hague, 
Athens, Madrid, Buenos Ayres, and else- 
where. He supported Arabi Pasha in 
a revolt in 1881, in Egypt; and was 
imprisoned in 1888 for his insurrectionary 
actions in Ireland. He is author of 
Sonnets and Songs by Proteus (London, 
1875); The Love Sonnets of Proteus 
(1881); The Future of Islam (1882); The 
Wind and the Whirlwind, political poems 
(1884); Ideas about India (1885) and 
Esther (1885). 


Blyden, Edward Wilmont. A _ negro 
authors Dom ato, Lhomas We ol; 
August 3, 1832. After vainly seeking, 
in 1845, admission to some college in the 
United States, he went to Liberia, and 
graduated in the Alexander High School, 
of which he afterward became principal. 


Boccaccio, Giovanni (bok-ka’cho). A 
celebrated Italian novelist, poet, and 
humanist; born at Paris, 1313; died 
December 21, 1375. His first romance 
was Filocoppo, dedicated to his mistress, 
Fiammetta. The romantic epic, the 
Theseid, followed; it is the first Italian 
work of the kind. Both for itself and 
for its associations the Theseid is of 
interest to students of English literature, 
having been a source of inspiration to 
Chaucer in his Knight’s Tale. Fiam- 
metta in Love is a work of the finest 
psychological analysis, clothed in every 
grace of poesy. Love’s Labyrinth is a 
vigorous satire on women. But Boc- 
caccio’s enduring fame rests on the De- 
cameron, a collection of stories, original 
and borrowed, set in a narrative frame- 
work, and all of the highest charm. 


The Decameron (1358). A series of a hun- 
dred stories supposed to be related in ten con- 
secutive days for mutual delectation by a 
party of ten ladies and gentlemen who had 
retreated to a charming asylum from plague- 
stricken Florence in the year 1348 A book 
whose influence on European writers of all 
succeeding ages has been incalculable. The 
qualities that distinguish it are the perfect 
command of narrative art, imaginative grasp, 
and a forcible and graceful style. Some of the 
stories are tragic, some are comic, some are 
idyls; love is the dominant motive through- 
out. Boccaccio took most of his plots from 
the current fiction of his time, from the popular 
French fabliaux, from Oriental and classical 
sources, from actual history, and from tradi- 
tion. Many of the subjects are sensual and 
yery frankly dealt with, but contemporary 
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manners are responsible for this, as the author’s 
sentiment is not impure. 


Bogaers, Adriaan (bd’gars). A Dutch 


poet (1795-1870); born at The Hague. 


He holds eminent place among the many 
disciples of Tollens, and surpasses his 
master in correctness of tastes. He long 
withheld his compositions from publica- 
tion, and not till 1832 did he become 
known to his countrymen; he then pub- 
lished his first lyric poem, Volharding, an 
appeal to his countrymen to stand fast in 
the struggle with Belgium, together with 
other patriotic pieces. His first poem of 
any considerable compass, the epic Loche- 
bed, and his masterpiece, The Voyage of 
Heemskerk to Gibraltar, were first for- 
mally published in 1860-61, though they 
had for many years a private circulation 
among friends. He afterward published 
three volumes: Ballads and Romances, 
Flowers of Poesy from Abroad, and 
Poems. 


Bogdanovich, Ippolit Feodorovich (bog- 
da-n0’vich). Russian poet (1744- 
1803); born in Little Russia. His early 
peoms, written when he was a boy, won 
for him admission to the university. His 
most celebrated work is a charming free 
elaboration of Lafontaine’s Loves of 
Psyche and Cupid. He also wrote dramas 
and comedies, and published a collection 
of Proverbs. 


Bogh, Erik (bég). A Danish poet and 
dramatist; born in Copenhagen, January 
17, 1882; died there August 17, 1899. 
He is best known for his witty stanzas 
and epigrams in periodicals, for This and 
That, a collection of humorous essays, 
and for many plays and farces. A novel, 
Jonas Tvarmose’s Vexations, has merit. 


_ Bogovic, Mirko (b6’gé-vich). A Croat- 
ian poet (1816-93); born at Agram. His 
first literary work was in translating Serb 
poetry into German. His original lyric 
poems appeared» under the title Violets 
(1844); being followed by two successful 
volumes of his collected verse. He wrote 
also dramas, among them the tragedy 
Stee Last King of Bosnia, and several 
novels. 


Boguslavski, Adalbert (bé-gd-slav’ske). 
A Polish dramatist (1759-1829); born 
near Posen. He composed the first opera 
ever written in the Polish language. For 
several years he was director of theatres 
in various towns, and in 1790 became 
director of the National Theatre at War- 
saw. As an actor he excelled alike in 
tragedy and in comedy, and he formed 
many pupils who gained high distinction 
on the stage. The best of his dramatic 
compositions is the popular melodrama 
The Wonder, or the Men of Krakau, and 
the Mountaineers, aap 
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Bohme, Kakob (bé’mé). A German 
mystic theologian ; born at Altseidenburg, 
in the Oberlausitz, 1575; died in Gorlitz, 
November 17, 1624. He was a peasant’s 
son, and learned the shoemaker’s trade; 
but his lack of early advantages was 
recompensed by the heavenly illumina- 
tions with which he was favored, and 
which are set forth in about twenty books, 
among them Aurora, or the Sunrise 
(1612). He was very widely read at one 
time, and still has devoted adherents; but 
he himself acknowledged the obscurity 
of his writings. 


Boileau-Despreaux, Nicolas (bwa-l6’da- 
pra-o’). A noted French poet and critic; 
born in Paris, November 1, 1636; died 
March 13, 1711. His first effort was The 
Farewell of a Poet to the City of Paris 
(1660), and six years later published col- 
lectedly seven satires (afterward increased 
to twelve), in which he castigates even 
the magnates of the literary world. . Fol- 
lowing the vein worked by Horace, he 
published The Art of Poetry (1674). In 
reply to the critics, Boileau composed 
The Reading-Desk, a eomic epic, which is 
esteemed a masterpiece. 


Boisgobey, Fortune-Abraham du (bwa- 
go-ba’). A French novelist; born in 
Granville, September 11, 1821; died in 
February, 1891. In 1844-48 he was pay- 
master in the army at Algiers, and began 
to write in 1868, somewhat on the lines 
of Emile Gaboriau. His novels were 
popular and include The Scoundrels 
(Paris, 1873), Chevalier Casse-Con (1873), 
The Mysteries of Modern Paris (1876), 
The Demi-Monde under the Terror (1877), 
The Age of M. Lecoq (1878), The Cat’s 
Eye (1888), and The Cold Hand (1879). 


Bojardo, Matteo Maria (bé-ydr’do). A 
celebrated Italian poet; born at Scan- 
diano, about 1434; died at: Reggio, De- 
cember 21, 1494. He was of noble origin 
in Lombardy, and all his life held high 
and responsible posts in the civil govern- 
ment at Modena and Reggio. His great 
fame rests on the romantic epic, Orlando 
in Love, which tells of the loves of Charle- 
magne’s knight Roland and the fair An- 
gelica and the adventures connected 
therewith. The epic was planned to be 
completed in three books, but at the 
author’s death only two books, of 29 
and 31 cantos respectively, were finished ; 
the composition of the third book had 
reached only the ninth canto. Niccolo 
degli Agostini wrote a continuation in 
33 cantos. In point of imagination and 
invention, Bojardo ranks among the 
greatest poets, but his versification is far 
from perfect, and his language lacks grace 
and- purity; because of these and other 
blemishes the Orlando was recast and 
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polished by Francesco Berni, and with 
eminent success. 


Boker, George Henry. An American 
poet and dramatist; born in Philadelphia, 
October 6, 1823; died there January 2, 
1890. He graduated from Princeton in 
1842; studied law; and was United States 
minister to Turkey in 1871-75, and to 
Russia in 1877-79. His plays include: 
Calaynos (1848), Anne Boleyn (1850), 
Francesca di Rimini, The Betrothed, and 
All the World’s a Mask. Collected plays 
and poems (Boston, 1856). Also Poems 
of the War (1864), Konigsmark and other 
poems (1869), The Book of the Dead 
(1882), and Sonnets (1886). 


“Bolderwood, Rolf’? (pseudonym of 
Thomas Alexander Browne). An Aus- 
tralian author; born in England in 1827. 
He is son of Captain Sylvester J. Browne, 
a founder of Melbourne, Australia. He 
was educated in Sydney College, and 
has written Ups and Downs: a Story of 
Australian Life (London, 1879), Robbery 
Under Arms: Life and Adventures in the 
Bush (1888), A Squatter’s Dream Story 
(1890), and A Modern Buccaneer (1894). 


Robbery Under Arms (1888). A bushranger, 
while in prison awaiting death, tells the story 
of his’ career—a story of strenuous action, 
going back to the critical moment when the 
convict showed his children the hiding-place 
of the stolen cattle, and coming on through 
incident after incident to the final tragedy. 
Depicts bad and good characters as they are, 
with no sentimentalism and no palliation of 
their crimes. 

The Miner’s Right (1890). 
the Australian goldfields. 

A Colonial Reformer (1890). 
thoroughly indigenous types—e. g., 
Freeman, the selector’s daughter. The re- 
former’s ways are very humorous. The intro- 
duction of fencing runs instead of shepherding 
furnishes the motive. 


A Sydney-side Saxon (1891). 


A realistic tale of 


Contains some 
Totty 


A rough Aus- 


_ tralian squatter, who went out as a pauper and 


by shrewdness and industry grew rich, tells his 
life story artlessly and vividly. A splendid 
advertisement to would-be emigrants. 

Nevermore (1892), A spirited story of the 
wild life of Ballarat and the goldfields in the 
fifties. 

A Modern Buccaneer (1894). A graphic 
nautical tale, depicting the life of a Sydney 
sailor, adventures in the Pacific along with a 
filibustering skipper, fights with natives, and 
a good deal of shady hfe. 

The Squatter’s Dream ( 1895). Pictures of 
colonial life, particularly of sheep-farming on 
the large scale in the old times before gold was 
discovered. A spirited romance of adventure 
with bushrangers and natives, and experiences 
of drought and floods, is constructed on a 
groundwork of personal experience. 

War to the Knife; of Tangata Maori (1899) 
Life and adventure in New Zealand in the six- 
ties, at the time of the Maori War. The hero 1s 
a love-lorn English gentleman, who emigrates 
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and takes partin the fighting. A mixture of 
fiction and fact: Bishop Selwyn appears. 


Babes in the Bush (1900). The successful 
career of a broken-down gentleman, who, in 
mid-century years, emigrates to New South 
Wales with his family and takes to farming. 
A leisurely narrative, full of descriptions of 
outdoor life, racing, exploring, trekking, duel- 
ling, etc. 


Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, Viscount. 
A celebrated English statesman, orator, 
and author; born at Battersea, October 
t, 1678; died there December 12, 1751. 
He entered Parliament in 1701; became 
secretary of war 1704-8, and secretary 
of state in 1710. In 1702 he entered the 
House of Lords, and in 1713 negotiated 
the Peace of Utrecht. On the accession 
of George I. he fled to the Continent, and 
in 1715 was attainted to treason, but in 
1723 he was permitted to return. His 
chief works are: A Dissertation on Par- 
ties, Letters on the Study of History, 
Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism, and 
The Idea of a Patriot King. He was a 
Deist, but taught that a statesman should 
profess the doctrines of the Church of 
England. He was an effective orator, 
but the style of his philosophical and 
political works, though polished, is heavy 
and declamatory. 


Bolton, Sarah Knowles. An American 
author; born in Farmington, Conn., Sep- 
tember 15, 1841. She married Charles 
E. Bolton, a merchant and philanthro- 
pist, and resides in Cleveland, O. She is 
the author of a number of books, includ- 
ing Girls who Became Famous (1886), 
Famous American Authors (1887), Fam- 
ous American Statesmen (1888), Famous 
Types of Womanhood (1892), etc. 


Bonacci-Brunamonti, Maria Alinda (b6- 
na’che-bré-nad-mon’té). An Italian poet; 
born in Perugia, 1842. She was only four- 
teen years old when her first Collections 
of: Poems appeared and attracted much 
attention. Her National Songs (1859-78) 
we inspired by Italy’s struggle for free- 

om. 


Bonar, Horatius (bon’dr). A celebrated 
Scotch hymnist; born in Edinburgh, De- 
cember 19, 1808; died July 31, 1889. He 
wrote Hymns of Faith and Hope, many of 
which have been taken into the hymnals 
of most of the Protestant churches. He 
also wrote more than twenty volumes on 
theological and religious subjects. 


Bonnechose, Emile Boisnormand de 
(bén-shdz’), A French poet and historian 
(1801-75); born at Leyerdorf, in Holland. 
His one notable poetical composition is 
The Death of Bailly (1833). Besides a 
History of France, he is author of Re- 
formers Before the Sixteenth Century 
Reformation (1844), The Four Conquests 
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of England (2 vols., 1851), History of 
England (4 vols., 1859). 

Doctor Nikola (1896). Farewell Nikola 
(1901). These and the following ncvels are 
average specimens of this prolific work of the 
author. He aims at sensation pure and simple, 
and gathers his materials from every source: 
gigantic adventures, gory monsters, and super- 
natural beings are as common as ordinary men 
of the world, and fascinating heroines. Mys- 
tery and horror, colossal wealth, blood-thirsty 
vendettas are among the favorite machinery. 

The Red Rat’s Daughter (1899). A young 
English millionaire courts a Russian artist, 
and learns when they are betrothed that her 
father is a political prisoner, whom he feels 
compelled to rescue. 

A Maker of Nations (1900). The hero with 
several other broken-down officers and adven- 
turers plans a revolution in a South American 
republic; but, falling in love accidentally with 
the president’s daughter, he goes over to the 
other side, and, after a little adventure and 
the collapse of his old party, marries her. 

The Woman of Death (1900). A long story 
on a blood-curdling theme that Poe might have 
invented, an elaborate apparatus for mutual 
slaughter. Purely sensational from beginning 
to end. 


Borne, Ludwig (bér’ne). An eminent 
German political writer; born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, of Jewish parents, May 
6, 1786; died at Paris, February 12, 1837. 
He founded and for three years con- 
ducted Die Wage, a journal devoted to 
civics, science, and art. Of his numerous 
satirical sketches, all full of humor and 
wit, these are perhaps the most brilliant: 
Monograph on the German Postal Snail, 
The Art of Becoming an Original Author 
in Three Days, and Memorial Addresses to 
Jean Paul. Fierce animosity toward the 
dynastic policies of Germany permeated 
whatever he wrote; even his literary and 
dramatic criticism was biased by this pas- 
sion. His last completed work, Menzel 
the French-devourer (Franzosenfresse), 
is proof that to the last his voice was still 
for war. His Complete Works, in 12 vols., 
were published in 1863. 


Borrow, George. An English philologist 
and traveller; born in East Dereham, 
Norfolk, February, 1803; died at Oulton, 
Suffolk, July 30, 1881. His linguistic 
talents are shown in Targum; or, Metrical 
Translations from Thirty Languages (St. 
Petersburg, 1835), and Romane Lavo- 
Lil; or, Word Book of the Romany (1874). 
The other chief of his fourteen works are: 
The Zincali or Gipsies of Spain (London, 
1841), The Bible in Spain (1843), Laven- 
gro (1851), The Romany Rye; its sequel 
(1857), and Wild Wales (1862). 


Bosboom, Anna Louisa Gertrudia (bos’- 
bom). A Dutch novelist; born (Tous- 
saint) at Alkamaar. Her first work, 
Almagro, was published in 1837. It was 
followed by a long series of others; but she 
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won no high distinction until 1860, when 
she published The House of Lauernesse, 
by far her most successful novel, which 
was translated into several languages. 
Nearly all her works are historical novels; 
and in the two very essential particulars 
of knowledge of the historical epochs of 
the human heart, she has a just claim of 
rank among the notable writers in that 
department of literature. 

Major Frank (1885). A study of the social 
position of women, containing a number of 


agreeable persons, whose idiosyncrasies are set 
forth by conversation. 


Boscan Almogavr, Juan (bos-kin’ 4l- 
m0o-gad-var’). A distinguished Spanish 
poet (1493-1540); born in Barcelona. 
While attached to the court of Charles V., 
at Granada, he was led to a study of 
Italian poetry, and was the first to em- 
ploy the Italian measures in Castilian 
song. Again, in a poem imitative of 
Muszeus’ Hero and Leander, he was the 
first to introduce in Spain rhymeless verse. 
His poems, collected and published in 
1543, had 21 editions in the sixteenth 
century. 


Bosio, Ferdinando (bés’y6 or b6’zé-S). 
An Italian man of letters; born at Alba, 
Piedmont, 1829; died there October 16, 
1881. He was for several years teacher 
of rhetoric and literature, and afterward 
chief clerk of the ministry of public educa- 
tion. In 1853 he published a volume of 
lyrics: Democracy, with a Collection of 
Ballads. He wrote many novels, all pos- 
sessing the charm of an exquisite style; 
Home Scenes and Stories (1874). Among 
his historical writings is a Popular His- 
tory of the Popes. His miscellaneous 
writings, political and literary, A Little 
of Everything, were publisded in 1878. 


Bossuet, Jacques Benigne (bo-sti-4’). A 
French theologian and pulpit orator, born 
at Dijon, September 27, 1627; died April 
12, 1704. He became in 1681 bishop of 
Meaux. The History of the Variations 
of the Protestant Churches (1688) is still 
a standard work. One of his most elab- 
orate works is the Defense of the Famous 
Declaration which the Gallican Clergy 
Approved Regarding the Power of the 
Church (1730). Hardly less celebrated is 
his Discourse upon Universal History 
Down to the Empire of Charlemagne 
(1681). His Complete Works, in 46 
vols., were published by the Benedictines 
(1815-19). 

Boswell, James. A Scottish biographer 
born in Edinburgh, October 29, 1740; 
died in London, May 19, 1795. He was 
educated at Edinburgh and Glasgow, ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1766, and early 
showed a love for letters. His Life of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson (1791) is considered the 
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most entertaining biography in the Eng- 
lish language. The Hee Barger a Editors 
are by Napier (4 vols., 1884) and G. 
Birkbeck Hill (6 vols., 1887). He also 
wrote Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides 
with Samuel Johnson (1746) and many 
other books, the most successful of which 
was An Account of Corsica and Memoirs 
of Pascal Paoli (1768). 


Botta, Anna Charlotte Lynch. An 
American poet and essayist; born in Ben- 
nington, Vt., November i1, 1815; died 
in New York City, March 23, 1891. She 
came to New York in 1842, and in 1855 
was married to Vincenzo Botta. Mrs. 
Botta’s home in New York was a centre 
for literary and artistic people from the 
days of Poe, Willis, and Bryant until her 
death. She was the author of stories, 
essays, Poems (1848; new ed. 1884), anda 
Handbook of Universal Literature (1845). 


Bottger, Adolf (bét’éher). A German 
poet (1815-70); born at Leipzig. He 
made admirable translations into Ger- 
man verse of Byron’s Complete Works 
(1840; 7th ed., 1891), of Pope, Goldsmith, 
Songs of Ossian, and Longfellow’s Hia- 
watha; he was less successful with some 
pieces of Shakespeare. Of his original 
poetry, the best specimens are the poet- 
ical fairy tales, Pilgrimage of the Flower 
Sprites, and especially the fantasy of 
The Little Man of the Gallows, a Little 
Faustiad. 


Bottiger, Carl Vihelm (bét’té-ger). <A 
Swedish poet; born in Westeras, May 15, 
1807; died at Upsala, December 22, 1878. 
Although noted for the pleasing prose of 
his essays on literary topics, his fame 
must depend upon versions of Dante, 
Tasso, and Uhland, the Lyric Poems, 
The New Songs, Poetic Memories of My 
Youth, and one or two plays, including 
A May Day at Voerend. 


Bouchardy, Joseph (bé-shdr-dé’). A 
French dramatic poet; born at Paris in 
1810; died May 28, 1870. He was at first 
associated with Eugene Deligny in dra- 
matic composition, and afterward com- 
posed a series of comedies alone. Notable 
among his productions are: Gasparado 
the Fisherman; The Foundlings; The 
Orphans of Antwerp; The Cavalier’s 
Secret; The Armorer of Santiago. 


Boucicault, Dion (bé’sé-k6). A British 
dramatist and actor; born in Dublin, 
December 26, 1822; died in New York, 
September 18, 1880. His first drama 
(London Assurance) was written before 
he was nineteen years old, and made him 
famous. Healso attained celebrity as an 
actor and manager in England and in the 
United States; established a school for 
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acting, and produced about 300 dramas, 
many of which were original and many 
adaptations from the French. He dra- 
matized Washington Irving’s Rip Van 
Winkle, which Joseph Jefferson enlarged, 
and produced a series of Irish dramas, 
which were extraordinarily popular, 
such as The Colleen Bawn (1860), Arrah- 
na-Pogue (1864), and The Shaughraun 
(1875), in which he played the principal 
parts. Old Heads on Young Shoulders, 
The Corsican Brothers, The Streets of 
London, Flying Scud, and After Dark 
were among his latest productions. 


Bouilhet, Louis (bé-lya’). A French 
poet (1821-69). He first achieved fame 
with Melaenis, a Story of Rome, in the 
time of the Caesars, and The Fossils, a 
series of delineations of antediluvians. 
His versified dramas—Mme. de Mon- 
tarcy (1856), Dolores (1862), and espe- 
cially The Conspiracy of Amboise—are 
elegant in style, rich in imagination, per- 
fect in melody, but lack compactness of 
structure, and are open to moral censure. 
The same faults are found in his comedies 
Uncle Million (1861), Faustine (1864), 
and especially in his posthumous Mdlle. 
Aisse. 


Bouilly, Jean Nicolas (bé-yé’). <A 
French poet (1763-1842). He made his 
début with the comic opera, Peter the 
Great (1790). For a few years he was 
judge and prosecuting attorney at Tours, 
and then was called to Paris to assist in 
organizing the primary-school system. 
He was a man of ancient Roman virtue, 
and his character is reflected in all his 
works. His comedies and comic operas 
(music by the first masters) were emi- 
nently successful as well in Germany as 
in France, particularly these: The Abbé 
de VEpée, The Two Days, Mme. de 
Sevigne. He also wrote Stories for French 
Children and Counsels to my Daughter. 


Bourget, Paul (bér-zha). A French 
novelist and critic; born at Amiens, Sep- 
tember 2, 1852. His first book was Rest- 
less Life, followed by other poems; but 
he turned to prose and has become widely 
known as essayist, critic, and descriptive 
writer, and famous for his novels. The 
latter include A Cruel Enigma, A Crime 
of Love, Lies, The Disciple, André Cor- 
nelis, Cosmopolis, and volumes of stories 
like The Irreparable. His essays are 
contained in the volumes Essays in 
Contemporary Psychology, Studies and 
Portraits, and others. Outre-Mer is a 
book on America. 

A Love Crime (1887). Dissects the mind of 
two people engaged in a guilty liaison; the man 
a careless libertine, who sees nothing in the 
intrigue but a pleasant adventure; the woman, 
a passionate creature, who looks on it as the 
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very object of her existence. Her punishment 
is the discovery of her lover’s real character, 
his comes from the poisoning influence of his 
own egotism. 

André Cornelis (1887). The psychological 
history of man who sets himself to discover the 
murderer of his father when the detectives 
have utterly failed, and who perseveres, in 
spite of opposition from his relatives and the 
conviction that success will bring misery on 
his best and dearest. 


Pastels of Men (1891-92). The novelette 
entitled A Saint may be taken as a specimen 
of these studies of character and motive. A 
literary man, filled with ambition, but mer- 
cenary, outrages the hospitality of an Italian 
ecclesiastic by a mean theft. The priest, a 
saintly old man, and guardian in a deserted 
monastery, heaps coals of fire on the head of 
the youth by presenting him with the coins he 
had taken, and, so to speak, saves his soul. 
These sketches, in manner and method, remind 
one constantly of Bourget’s model, Henry 
James. 

The Disciple (1889). An example of psy- 
chological analysis in fiction; worked out with 
as much scientific accuracy as if the author 
were describing an elaborate experiment. 
Traces the fatal effect of a great philosopher’s 
abstract doctrines on the mind of an egotistic 
disciple. Meant as a warning to the youth of 
France of the evils to be feared from skeptical 
philosophies that may dissolve the bases of 
morals, and possibly as an antidote to some 
of his own works. A bad translation. 


Was it Love? (1890). Un Coeur de Femme. 
A study of manners and conduct, in which 
keen psychological analysis alternates with a 
rather complacent delineation of the refine- 
ments of modern luxury. The philosophical 
theme is the duality of the feminine nature. 
This translation is largely expurgated. 


A Tragic Idyl (1896). A picture of the demi- 
monde at Cannes; the heroine, ‘‘a neurasthenic 
lady in search of passion through divers essays 
of dreamy fancies.’’ The main situation is that 
of two friends in love with one woman. Bour- 
get paints only the wealthy, pleasure-seeking 
classes of French society, and he dwells with 
delight on all the apparatus of luxury, furni- 
ture, work of art, etc. 

Some Portraits of Women (18098). Vova- 
geuses. Six studies and sketches made in 
various parts of the world; essays in psycho- 
logical analysis. M. Bourget takes his subjects 
from the section of society in which luxury 
and the quest for pleasure are the paramount 
forces. 

Domestic Dramas (1900). Three studies in 
Peyrpaions of modern life. The Day of Reck- 
oning is the story of two parents who appro- 
priate trust money in order to give their only 
son a suitable education. As always, the 
author shows the hidden working of emotion 
and motive. 


Bowker, Richard Rogers (bou’ker). An 
American writer, editor, and bibliog- 
rapher on political economy; born in 
Massachusetts, 1848. He edited for a 
number of years the Publisher's Weekly, 
and compiled the American Catalogue (2 
vols., 1885), of inestimable value to book- 
dealers, librarians, and literary workers. 
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Among his writings on political economy 
are Work and Wealth, Economics for the 
People, etc. 


_ Bowles, Samuel (bdlz). A noted Amer- 
ican journalist; born at Springfield, Mass., 
February 9, 1826; died there January 16, 
1878. He was editor and proprietor of 
the Springfield Republican (1844-78). 
He wrote Across the Continent (186s), 
The Switzerland of America (1869), Our 
New West (1869), etc. As one of the 
most notable journalists in the land of 
journalism, his fame is both great and 
enduring. 


Bowles, William Lisle. An English 
poet; born in King’s Sutton, Northamp- 
tonshire, September 24, 1762; died in 
Salisbury, April 7, 1850. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and from 1804 until a 
few years before his death was vicar of 
Bremhill, Wiltshire. His Fourteen Son- 
nets Written Chiefly on Picturesque Spots 
During a Journey (1789) was received 
with extraordinary favor. Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Southey greatly ad- 
mired the poems, which reflected the 
author’s thoughts and the moods of na- 
ture to such an extent that Bowles is 
considered to have created by his in- 
fluence the Lake School of poetry. In 
1806 he issued a critical edition of Pope, 
which led to a memorable controversy 
(1809-25), in which Byron and Camp- 
bell were his opponents. His other works 
include The Grave of Howard (1790), 
Coombe Ellen (1798), The Battle of the 
Nile (1799), The Spirit of Discovery 
(1804), his longest poem, and St. John in 
Patmos (1832). 


Bowring, Sir John. An English lin- 
guist, author, and noted diplomat; born 
in Exeter, October 17, 1792; died there 
November 23, 1872. He was a great 
traveller and a close student, and boasted 
that he knew 200 languages and could 
speak 100. In 1825 he became editor of 
the Westminster Review, in which he 
advocated free trade by repeal of the 
Corn Laws in advance of Bright and 
Cobden. He was a member of Parlia- 
ment in 1835-37 and 1841-47; was ap- 
pointed on various commissions to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Syria, etc. In 1849 
he was British consul at Hong-Kong, 
where he became governor in 1853. In 
1855 he concluded a treaty with Siam; 
he was knighted in 1854. He rendered 
great service to English literature by 
translating the popular poems and folk- 
songs of various nations. Among his 
works are: Specimens of the Russian 
Poets (London, 1821-23), Ancient Poetry 
and Romances of Spain (1824), Speci- 
mens of the Polish Poets (1827), Servian 
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Popular Poetry (1827), Poetry of the 
Magyars (1830), Cheskian Anthology 
(1832), The Flowery Scroll: a Chinese 
novel (1868), The Oak: Original Tales 
and Sketches (1869), and two important 
volumes of travel: The Kingdom and 
People of Siam (1857), and A Visit to the 
Philippime Islands (1859). He edited, 
with a biography (22 vols., London, 
1838), the works of Jeremy Bentham, of 
whom he was a disciple and admirer, and 
wrote a number of books on political and 
social topics, and also hymns and poems. 


Boyesen, Hjalmar Hjorth (boi’e-sen). 
American novelist; born at Fredericks- 
varn, Norway, September 23, 1848; died 
in New York, October 4, 1895. After 
completing his university studies at Chris- 
tiania, he came to the United States in 
1869 and was editor of a Norwegian jour- 
nal in Chicago. He returned to Europe 
in 1872 and studied Germanic philology at 
Leipzig two years, and, then returning to 
this country, he was professor of German 
in Cornell University for six years, and 
then of Germanic languages and liter- 
ature in Columbia College till his death. 
His story of Norwegian life, Gunnar, pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly (1873), 
and his Idyls of Norway and Other Poems , 
(1883) give proof of his rare imaginative 
faculty and his deep human sympathies. 
Besides these he wrote Tales from Two 
Hemispheres (1875), A Norseman’s Pil- 
grimage, Ilka on the Hilltop and Other 
Stories, and A Daughter of the Philistines. 


Brace, Charles Loring. An American 
author and philanthropist; born in Litch- 
field, Conn., June 19, 1826; died in the 
Tyrol, Switzerland, August 11, 1890. 
After graduation from Yale in 1846, he 
studied theology, but held no pastorate. 
He devoted himself to philanthropy in 
New York, and lectured, wrote, and 
worked to enlist aid for the children of 
the poor. His books include Hungary 
in 18st (New York, 1852), Home Life in 
Germany (1853), The Norse Folk (1857), 
Short Sermons to Newsboys (1861), The 
Dangerous Classes of New York and 
Twenty Years’ Work Among Them 
(1872, 3d ed. 1880), Free Trade as 
Prompting Peace and Good-will Among 
Men (18709), Gesta Christi (1883), a re- 
view of the achievements of Christianity 
from the earliest days in the moral and 
social condition of the world, and To the 
Unknown God (1889). 


Brackenridge, Henry Marie (brak’en- 
rij). A distinguished American lawyer, 
historian, and writer of travels; son of 
Hugh Henry; born at Pittsburg, Pa., 
May 11, 1786; died at Pensacola, Fla., 
January 18, 1871. He was a judge in 
Louisiana and Florida, and was United 
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States commissioner to the South Amer- 
ican Republics in 1817-18. He wrote 
History of the Late War between the 
United States and Great Britain (after 
1820), Voyage to South America (1820), 
Persons and Places in the West (1834), 
etc. 


Braddon, Mary Elizabeth (maiden name 
of Mrs. M. E. Maxwell); born in London, 
1837. At an early age she began to write 
verses and stories. Her novels are old- 
fashioned, based on sensational plots, but 
with much narrative power and descrip- 
tions of scenery, and have long been 

opular. Among them are: Lady Aud- 
ey’s Secret (1862, 11th ed. 1863), Au- 
rora Floyd (1863, 8th ed. 1864), The 
Story of Barbara (1880), Asphodel (1881), 
Ishmael (1884), Wyllard’s Weird (1886), 
The Venetians (1892), and many others. 
She has also written comedies, and sev- 
eral volumes of verse. 


Lady Audley’s Secret (1862). A fair repre- 
sentative of her numerous novels, which aim, 
not to represent life, but to construct a series 
of incidents that shall keep the reader’s curios- 
ity incessantly on the stretch. The fictitious 
death and burial of a woman and the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of a man are the mainspring 
of this novel. 


Aurora Floyd (1863). A fascinating and 
wealthy girl, having married a worthy man, is 
flung into a dilemma by the reappearance of a 
low fellow whom she had eloped with and mar- 
tied in her teens. He is murdered and the 
suspicion falls on her, but the real culprit is 
unmasked in the end. 


Eleanor’s Victory (1863). The plot shows 
how Eleanor, from a vague clue, proceeds by 
gradual steps to identify her father’s murderer 
and bring him to book. 


Henry Dunbar (1864). A mystery plot, the 
denouement of which is made to break upon 
the reader’s mind by slow degrees, the motive 
being a man’s impersonation of a murdered 
millionaire. 


Joshua Haggard’s Daughter (1876). Con- 
tains more character than usual. The starting 
point of the plot is a stern minister’s marriage 
to a pretty, child-like waif, whom he has res- 
cued from a vagabond life. 


Weavers and Weft and Other Stories (1877). 
Characteristic novelettes of incidents. The 
title story deals with a mercenary marriage, 
sensualism, and jealousy. Christmas in Pos- 
session and Sir Luke’s Return are farces. 


An Open Verdict (1878). A rich heiress is 
believed by her neighbors, including for a time 
her lover, to have caused her father’s death, 
though the crime could not be brought home 
to her. Her complete innocence is established 
in the last chapters and poetic justice dis- 
pensed to friends and enemies. 


Asphodel (1881). Two sisters, who love each 
other tenderly, love the same young man. 


Travel sketches of Switzerland are worked into 
the story. 


Ishmael (1884). Deals with Paris under the 
rule of the third Napoleon, from the coup 
d'état of 1848, which is vividly described, 
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down to 1868. Many historical personages are 
introduced, and the picture of the imperial 
régime is drawn impartially. 

The Infidel: a Story of the Great Revival 
(1900). A historical novel, giving an elaborate 
picture of manners and morals in George II.’s 
reign. A heroine of obscure birth, a Voltairean 
by education, marries a peer on his death-bed 
and keeps true to his memory, in spite of affec- 
tion for a young kinsman. She is strongly 
influenced by the preaching of Whitefield and 
Wesley, and devoted her latter life to good 
works, Both in her character and in that of 
the kinsman-lover, the author shows how the 
emotional religious influences of the times 
worked on the mind, and the general picture 
of the Methodist revival is drawn with sym- 
pathy and with care. 


Bradford, William. An American colo- 
nial writer and author; born in Auster- 
field, Yorkshire, England, March, 1588; 
died at Plymouth, Mass., May 9, 1657. 
He was one of the signers of the celebrated 
compact on the ‘‘Mayflower,”’ and in 1621, 
on the death of the first governor, John 
Carver, was elected to the same office, 
which he continued to fill (with the ex- 
ception of a brief period when he declined 
re-election) until his death. His admin- 
istration was remarkably efficient and 
successful, especially in dealing with the 
Indians. His Diary of Occurrences, cov- 
ering the first year of the colony, was 
published in 1622. He left a number of 
religious compositions in verse, and his- 
torical prose compositions of great value, 
the most important being his History of 
the Plymouth Plantation, from the for- 
mation of the society in England in 1602 
down to 1647. 


Bradshaw, William Richard. A noted 
American poet and author; born in the 
County Down, Ireland, January 14, 1851. 
He has written a great many poems that 
have appeared in various magazines, but 
which have not yet appeared in book 
form. They are characterized by creative 
force of idea, keen perception of life, pas- 
sionate sentiment, splendor of diction, 
and harmony of rhythm and rhyme. His 
first work of fiction, entitled The God- 
dess of Atvatabar, an imaginative jour- 
ney to the centre of the earth, was pub- 
lished in New York in 1892. It was the 
sensation of the year and received the 
highest praise from literary critics. 


The Goddess of Atvatabar. A New Yorker 
named Lexington White, desirous of discov- 
ering the North Pole, fits out a yacht and sails 
thereto. He discovers an open pole, surrounded 
by a tubular ocean, down which he sails, ar- 
Tiving on the interior surface of the earth, 
which is lit by an interior sun. The ship is 
surrounded ee oceans, continents, and islands, 
the physical features of the interior surface of 
the earth being the counterpart of those of the 
exterior surface. He sails for Atvatabar, a 
continent lying partly underneath the United 
States and partly underneath the Atlantic 
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Ocean. Here fifty millions of people worship 
a living goddess as representative and spouse 
of Harikar, the universal human soul. Lex- 
ington falls in love with the goddess, and his 
passion is reciprocated, and in consequence the 
goddess is put to death for sacrilege by the 
king, Aldemegry Bhoolmakar, but is afterward 
brought to life by spirit power generated by 
ten thousand twin souls dancing on the floor 
of the palace of Twin Souls, the creed of the 
goddess and her hierophants, being Two 
Bodies and One Soul. A civil war ensues, and 
the forces of the goddess, assisted by Lexington 
White and his followers, defeat those of the 
king, who is slain, and the hero and goddess 
_become king and queen of Atvatabar. The 
worship of strange inventions, aerial flight, 
new weapons, the transformation of plants into 
animals, the creation of jewels and of islands 
in the ocean by spirit power, the reincarnation 
of the dead, and the strange creeds, philoso- 
phies and attainments of the people and realm 
of Atvatabar, give a grandeur and interest to 
the story scarcely paralleled by any other work 
of fiction. 

The foilowing are some of the opinions of 
the press regarding the work: : 

“A world created by Bradshaw,’ Minne- 
apolis Journal, Minneapolis, Minn. ‘‘ Brad- 
shaw in advance of the age,’’ Scranton Times, 
Scranton, Pa. ‘A work of dazzling original- 


ity,’’ Datly Eagle, Brooklyn, New York. 
“Wonderful as the Arabian Nights,” The Ad- 
vertiser, Rochester, New York. ‘‘The most 


remarkable work of fiction ever produced,” 
Daily News, Lowell, Mass. ‘Sultry with the 
breath of love, terror, and delight,’’ The Morn- 
ing News, Savannah, Ga. ‘“‘ Bradshaw’s work 
is original, bold, noble, and magnificent,’’ Ohio 
State Journal, Columbus, Ohio. ‘‘Bradshaw’s 
ingenuity and inventiveness are apparently 
limitless,” The Book Buyer (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), New York. ‘‘ Knocks spots out of Jules 
Verne and casts Haggard into dim obscurity,” 
Springfield Republican, Springfield, Mass. “A 
story which even Jules Verne in his happiest 
days could not surpass,” The New York Re- 
corder, New York City, N. Y. “One of the 
most tremendous efforts of the imagination put 
forth by any writer,” Democrat and Chrontcle, 
Rochester, New York. ‘‘The author is a 
scholar and thinker and possesses inventive 
genius to an unusual degree,”’ Pittsburgh Com- 
mercial Gazette, Pittsburgh, Pa. “It is truly 
an untrammelled mind that can give birth to 
such scenes of sublimity and beauty,” Edward 
Kemeys Sculptor, New York. ‘The book is 
wonderfully ingenious and imaginative to the 
highest degree and often fascinatingly brilliant 
in its episodes,” The I nter-Ocean, Chicago, 
Ill. ‘‘The weird qualities of Coleridge, the 
wild fancy of Poe, the scrupulous accuracy of 
‘Gulliver,’ and the faculty for chaining atten- 
tion of Jules Verne. The descriptive powers of 
the author seem unlimited,’ Daily Kentucky 
New Era, Hopkinsville, Ky. “It seems hardly 
possible that the human imagination can pic- 
ture such scenes as are described in this book. 
All who are jaded and surfeited with romances, 
all who are dissatisfied because there is nothing 
new under the sun, are invited to turn to this 
volume, where they will find somethin new, 
fresh, original, mysterious and startling,” Home 
Journal, New York, 


Braga, Theophilo (bra’ga). A Portu- 
guese poet and scholar; born at St. 
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Michael, Azores, February 24, HiRSYileh,  C@Yal 
quitting the University of Coimbra, he 
took up the study of Portuguese literature, 
and made a great collection of popular ro- ’ 
mances, songs, and fairy tales, publishing 
the results in aseries of volumes. Also in 
20 volumes he published a pretty complete 
history of the national literature (1870- 
76). Besides these works on the history 
of Portuguese letters, he issued, in 1877, a 
General Outline of the Positive Phil- 
osophy; in 1878, Positive Solutions: of 
Portuguese Politics; and in 1884 a System 
of Sociology. His poetical writings com- 
prise: Green Leaves, written in boy- 
hood; The Vision of Time (1864), a series 
of pictures of the process of world evolu- 
tion in the manner of Victor Hugo, and 
Undine of the Lake. 


Brandes, Georg Morris Cohen. A Dan- 
ish man of letters; born at Copenhagen, 
February 4, 1842. At the university he 
won a gold medal for an essay on The 
Idea of Fate Among the Ancients (1862). 
He then made extended travels in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, making ac- 
quaintance of men of note in letters and 
in science. He afterward wrote works 
which attained a European reputation, 
on the history of contemporary literature 
in the countries named: Main Currents 
of the Nineteenth-Century Literature, a 
work of profound research and the 
author’s masterpiece. He made a special 
study of French Asthetics in Our Day 
(1870), and published volumes of miscel- 
laneous Aisthetic ‘Studies and Critiques 
and Portraits. He settled in Berlin in 
1877, and in 1883 returned to Copen- 
hagen, where he now resides. 


Brandt, Sebastian (brant). A celebrated 
German satirical poet and humorist 
(1458-1521); born at Strasburg. He 
was named an imperial councillor by the 
Emperor Maximilian in 1503, and made 
count palatine. He was not in Spey 
with the Reformers. Though he wrote 
Latin poems and treatises on jurispru- 
dence, he is remembered as author of The 
Ship of Fools, a satire on the follies and 
vices of the time (1494). Its distinguish- 
ing note is its abounding humor; but it 
owed its great popular success very’ 
largely to the clever woodcuts with whic 
it was illustrated. It was translated into 
Latin and several European vernacular 
languages, into English by Henry Wat- 
son, The Grete Shyppe of Fooles of the 
World (1517). _ Barclay’s Shyp of the 
Folvs of the Worlde (1508) 1s in part a 
translation, in part an adaptation. A 
more recent imitation is W. H. Ireland’s 
Modern Ship of Fools (1807). 


Brantome, Pierre de Bourdeille Seign- 
eur de (bron-tom’). A French chron- 
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icler (about 1527-1614); born at Peri- 
gord. He was for many years traveller or 
soldier; retired to his estate twenty years 
. before his death, and used his leisure in 
writing his Memoirs, in sections devoted 
to Lives of Illustrious Men and Great Cap- 
tains of Foreign Countries; of Illustrious 
Men, etc., of France; of Illustrious 
Women; of Courteous Dames, Anecdotes 
of Duels, Spanish Rhodomontades and 
Oaths, etc. The author is vain and 
egotistical, but thoroughly naive and hon- 
est. The style is charmingly piquant, 
with frequent sallies of wit and flashes of 
eloquence. He is indeed a fascinating 
chronicler. His Complete Works, 10 
vols., were published at the Hague (1740). 


Brassey, Anne, Lady. An English de- 
scriptive writer; born in London about 
1840; died at sea on the “‘Sunbeam,”’ Sep- 
tember 14, 1887. After her marriage she 
spent half of her life at sea on Lord 
Brassey’s yacht, the ‘““Sunbeam.’’ She was 
buried at sea. 
popular, and have passed through many 
editions. They are: Natural History of 
a Voyage on the ‘“‘Sunbeam”’ (1878), Sun- 
shine and Storm in the East (1879), 
Tahiti (1882), In the Trades, the Tropics, 
and the Roaring Forties (1884), and 
Three Voyages in the ‘‘Sunbeam”’ (1886). 


Braun von Braunthal (broun f6n 
broun’tal). An Austrian dramatist and 
novelist (1802-66); born at Eger. He 
displayed no ordinary talent in poetry, 
but he was deficient in correct taste 
and judgment. Among his lyric composi- 
tions we have Songs of a Hermit; Morn- 
ing, Noon, and Night in a Poet’s Life; the 
dramas Count Julian and Knight Shaks- 
pere; and several novels, as Donna 
Quixote; or, the Life and Opinions of a 
Sagacious Noble Lady of Young Ger- 
many. 


Bray, Anna Eliza. An English woman 
of letters; born in London, December 25, 
1809; died there January 21, 1883. She 
studied for the stage, but in 1818 was 
married to Charles A. Stothard, son of 
the famous artist, and after his death 
became the wife of Rev. Edward A. Bray, 
vicar of Tavistock. From 1826 to 1874 
she wrote at least a dozen novels, one of 
which, The Talba, or the Moor of Por- 
tugal, brought her the acquaintance of 
Southey. She wrote the Life of Thomas 
Stothard (1856) and many books of 
travels. Her letters addressed to Southey 
on the superstitions and the scenery of 
Tavistock, entitled The Borders of the 
Tamar and the Tavy (3 vols., 1836), and 
A Peep at the Pixies, or Legends of the 
West (1854), are esteemed. Mrs. Bray’s 
Autobiography appeared in 1884. 

‘The Protestant (18e5). A romance dealing 
with the persecution of the Protestants under 


Her travels are interesting, ~ 
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Mary. At the time of its appearance, in the 
days of Catholic emancipation, it made a great 
stir. 

Romances of the West (1825). Fitz of Fitz- 
Ford; Warleigh; Courtenay of Walreddon; 
Henry de Pomeroy; Hartland Forest; Trelawny 
of Trelawne. Romances laid in Devon and 
Cornwall and founded on the local antiquities, 
legends, and domestic annals. Robert Southey 
suggested this method of composition. 


Brederoo, Gerbrant Adriaenszoon (bra’- 
de-ro). A distinguished Dutch dramatist 
and poet; born at Amsterdam, March 16, 
1585; died there July 8, 1618. His best 
poesy is in The Meditative Song-Book 
and The Great Fountain of Love: collec- 
tions of grave and gay pieces, all of which 
have been very popular, and since his 
time often reprinted. His lyrics are ad- 
mitted for their musical verse and their 
tender sensibility; but his masterpiece is 
unquestionably the Spaansche Brabander 
Jerolimo, a comedy based upon a French 
version of one of Mendoza’s plays. An- 
other comedy, Moortje, is an adaptation 
from Terence. 


Bremer, Fredrika (bram’er). A Swed- 
ish novelist (1801-65) ; born in Abo, Fin- 
land. She was brought up in the neigh- 
borhood of Stockholm. She was a vol- 
uminous writer, and the income from her 
publications enabled her to make exten- 
sive travels over Europe and in America. 
Till 1839 her’ fame was restricted to 
Sweden; then it began to extend to Ger- 
many; in 1842 was published in London, 
in English, The Neighbours, and forthwith 
in rapid succession translations appeared 
of The Diary, The H. Family, The Presi- 
dent’s Family, and several others of her 
charming delineations of domestic life in 
Sweden. She visited the United States 
in 1849; and in 1851 her Homes of the 
New World was published simultaneously 
in England, Sweden, and this country. 


Novels, translated by Mary Howitt (1843- 
§o)- I. The Neighbours, Hopes, Twins, Solitary, 

omforter, Suppers, Tralinnan. II. The Presi- 
dent’s Daughter, 2 parts. III. The Home or 
Life in Sweden; Strife and Peace. IV. A Diary, 
the H, Family, Axel and Anna. The Neigh- 
bours is a sentimental tale of domestic life in 
Sweden, told in a series of letters. The 
Home consists of a series of pictures of home 
life. Both are placed in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 


Brentano, Clemens (bren-ti’nd). <A 
German poet and novelist (1778-1842); 
born at Ehrenbreitstein. He wrote A 
Life of the Virgin Mary, based on alleged 
revelations. Among the works of his 
early days are found some gems of lyric 
peck: and his dramatic productions, 

he Merry Musicians (1803), Ponce de 
Leon (1804), The Founding of Prague 
(1815), manifest great power. Some of 
his minor novels were very successful, 
among them The Good Caspar and the 
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Fair Annie (1817), called by German 

critics “a masterpiece in miniature.” His 

eet Tales did not appear till after his 
eath. 7 


Brentano, Elizabeth (commonly known 
as Bettina von Arnim). A German 
writer (1785-1859), sister of Clemens 
Brentano, and famed for Goethe’s Corre- 
spondence with a Child, which, to a great 
extent fictitious, is, from a purely poetic 
point of view, one of the fairest specimens 
of romanticism. It was translated by 
her into English, and in that garb consti- 
tutes a literary curiosity. Of a similar 
nature is her correspondence with Caro- 
line von Gunderode, the friend of her 
youth, published under the title, Die 
Gunderode (1840). She also wrote This 
Book Belongs to the King (1843), an 
attempt to solve the question of pauper- 
isma. 


Breton de los Herreros, Manuel (bra-ton’ 
da lés ar-ra’rds). A Spanish poet (1800— 
73); born in the province of Logrono. 
He was the most famous Spanish poet of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 
He gave to the Spanish stage 150 plays, 
some of them orginal, others derived 
from ancient Spanish sources or trans- 
lated from French or Italian. In him the 
old French comedy finds not so much an 
imitator as its last true representative. 
Among his best original comedies are: 
I’m Going Back to Madrid, Here I Am in 
Madrid, This World is all a Farce, and Die 
Once and Yow'll See. He was less suc- 
cessful in the historic drama than in the 
comedy. His satiric poems Hypocrisy, 
Moral Epistle on the Manners of the Age, 
and Shamelessness are not unworthy of 
their author’s great fame. 


Brewer, Antony. An English drama- 
tist who lived in the seventeenth century. 
He was the author of The Love-sick King 
(1655), reprinted as The Perjured Nun 
(1680). The famous play Lingua, or 
the Combat of the Five Senses for Su- 
premacy (1607), half masque, half moral- 
ity, was long ascribed to him and _ be- 
stowed fame on his name. The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton (1608) and The 
Country Girl (1647) were long taken for 
his. 

Bridges, Robert. An American essay- 
ist and critic, writing under the pseu- 
donym ‘‘Droch;’’ born in Pennsylvania, 
1858. He has been assistant editor of 
Scribner’s Magazine since 1877, literary 
critic of Life since 1883. He has written 
Overhead in Arcady, dialogues about con- 
temporary writers; Suppressed Chapters 
and Other Bookishness. 


Briggs, Charles Frederick. An Amer- 
ican journalist and author; born at Nan- 


tucket, Mass., in 1804; died in Brooklyn,” 
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N. Y., June. 20, 1877. He was promi- 
nently connected with several news- 
papers, among others the New York 
Times and New York Independent. Be- 
sides several poems, he wrote The Ad- 
ventures of Harry Franco (1839); The 
Haunted Merchant (1843); History of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Cable (1860), in col- 
laboration with Augustus Maverick. 


Bright, John. An English statesman; 
born near Rochdale, in Lancashire, No- 
vember 16, 1811; died March 27, 1889. 
The son of a wealthy Quaker cotton 
manufacturer; after his father’s death his 
brother’s generously sharing the profits of 
the business with him enabled him to 
remain in public life. He always took an 
active part in social and political reform. 
He entered Parliament in 1843, and voted 
for repeal of the Corn Laws and for fac- 
tory regulation. He sympathized with 
the North in the Cal War. He first 
entered the government in 1868 as presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. Thereafter 
he held office under every Liberal admin- 
istration till 1882. He was an eloquent 
and impressive orator. His speeches and 
addresses were published in successive 
volumes (1867-69-79), and his Public Let- 
ters in 1885. 


Brillat-Savarin, Anthelme (bre-yd’-sd- 
va-ran’). A French author (1755-1826). 
He was a deputy to the national conven- 
tion in 1789; emigrated in 1793 and passed 
some time in the United States; returned 
to France in 1796. He wrote anonymously 
for the most part, but his title to fame is 
the work Physiology of Taste, an essay 
on the social implications of gastronomy, 
written in elegant style, with a profound 
knowledge of the subject-matter. 


Brink, Jan ten (brink). A Dutch nov- 
elist and critic; born at Appingedam, 
June 15, 1834. Besides essays on the 
literature of his own country, of France, 
and of England, he has written several 
novels, among them Mrs. de Rogge- 
veen’s Son-in-law, Holland Dames and 
Cayaliers, Jan Starter and his Wife, and 
a Historic Essay on the French Revolu- 
tion. 


Bronte Sisters: Charlotte, born at 
Thornton, England, April 21, 1816; died 
at Haworth, March 31, 1855; Emily, born 
at Thornton in 1818; died at Haworth, 
December 19, 1848; and Anne, born at 
Thornton in 1820; died at Scarborough, 
May 28, 1849, novelists, daughters of the 
Rev. Patrick Bronté. There were besides 
them in the family two older daughters, 
Maria and Elizabeth, and a son, Patrick 
Branwell. Their father (who, in 1820, 
became rector of Haworth, in Yorkshire) 
was of Irish birth; their mother, Maria 
Branwell, belonged to a Cornish family, 
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The mother died soon after their removal 
to Haworth, and Maria, then between 
seven and eight years of age, became the 
guardian of the other children. The 
father, infirm in health and unsympa- 
thetic in character, left the children much 
to themselves. They knew no other chil- 
dren, and thus learned to depend only on 
one another for companionship and sym- 
pathy. In July, 1824, Maria and Eliza- 
beth were sent to a school for clergymen’s 
daughters; Charlotte and Emily went 
there later in the year. This school was 
the original of Lowood, described in Jane 
Eyre, and Charlotte Bronté always main- 
tained that the picture was not too highly 
colored. The severe discipline and the 
scanty and ill-cooked food soon broke 
down Maria’s health completely. She 
died a few days after her removal from 
school. Elizabeth died a few months later. 
The other two girls returned home in the 
autumn of 1825, and Charlotte, then 
eleven years of age, assumed the care of 
the family. At the end of three years 
Charlotte’s own health failed. After an 
interval of rest she became a governess, 
but her experience soon convinced her 
that such a life was entirely unsuited to 
her. Their brother Branwell had become 
a mental and physical wreck. For four 
years he lingered, sinking lower and 
lower. He died in September, 1848. 
Together the sisters published a _ vol- 
ume of poems, assuming the names of 
Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. During 
the same year each sent a prose work to 
different publishers. Charlotte’s was The 
Professor; Emily’s, Wuthering Heights, 
and Anne’s, Agnes Grey. The last two 
were accepted; The Professor-was de- 
clined. Undismayed by the failure of her 
first book, Charlotte immediately set to 


work upon another, which she com- 
pleted in August, 1847. It was Jane 
Eyre. She sent it to Messrs. Smith & 


Elder, who accepted it at once, and pub- 
lished it in October. It met with im- 
mediate and great success. The death 
of Branwell Bronté was speedily followed 
by that of Emily. Always reserved, she 
remained so‘on the subject of her illness. 
Her sisters saw her rapid decline, but 
could neither bring her to acknowledge it 
nor persuade her to use any remedies 
until she was beyond aid. In June, 1854, 
Charlotte Bronté was married to the Rev. 
Arthur Nicholls, her father’s curate. A 
few months of domestic happiness fol- 
lowed ; but years of suffering had enfeebled 
her fragile body. The same disease that 
had taken away her sisters was rapidly 
making its way in her, and she died at the 
age of thirty-eight. 

Anne Bronté’s novels are: Agnes Grey 
can and The Tenant of Wildfell Hall 
1848), 
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The Tenant of Wildfell Hall (1848). Founded 
largely on the mournful story of Branwell 
Bronté’s debased life, and meant as a warnin 
example to young people. The quiet realism an 
earnest moralizing are a contrast to the trans- 
forming imagination shown by her two sisters. 


Agnes Grey (1848), with Emily Bronté’s 
Wuthering Heights, infra (1848). 


Charlotte Bronté’s works are: Jane 
Eyre (1847), published under her pseu- 
donym of ‘‘Currer Bell; Shirley (1849); 
Villette (1853); The Professor (1855), and 
Emma, unfinished: Collective edition, 7 
vols., 1872. 

*Jane Eyre (1847). Life-history of a woman 
of strong and original character, whose plain 
face was an innovation among heroines, just 
as her love for an ugly and elderly hero shows 
a recoil from conventional romance. Largely 
autobiographical, not so much in incident as 
in the strong and passionate expression of per- 
sonal feeling, of a woman’s aspiration toward 
a fuller life, of revolt from social conventions 
and of questioning of narrow religious dogmas. 
As anovel of the inner life, a biography fired 
with emotion, it marks an epoch in the history 
of English fiction; the poetic treatment of 
natural description is also a new and impor- 
tant feature. 


Shirley (1849). The external incidents re- 
volve round a manufacturer whose mill is 
attacked in the riots occasioned by the Orders 
in Council restricting Continental trade during 
the French war (temp. George III.). The sub- 
jective drama is more important, and is con- 
cerned with the growth of love in two girls; 
one, the proud and passionate Shirley, drawn 
from Emily Bronté; the other a portrait of a 
friend. Many of the characters are sketched 
from life, and there are some caricatures of 
men-folk, satirized for their inaccessibility to 
feminine ideas. Much talk about the rightful 
destiny of woman. Descriptions of pastoral 
and moorland Yorkshire, showing Words- 
worth’s influence. 


*Villette (1853). Also constructed mainly 
of personal experiences, the pensionnat at 
Brussels, which is the scene and the chiefly 
unpleasant people that lived there. Lucy 
Snowe, another embodiment of her ideal of 
girlhood and nascent love, and, above all, the 
irascible, fascinating preceptor, Paul Emanuel, 
are, like Shirley and Jane, exceptional char- 
acters, living on a plane higher than that of 
average humanity. They have attributes 
which nowadays we call Meredithian, and, in 
fact, there is a fundamental kinship between 
the Brontéan novels and Meredith’s poetic 
comedy. Passion, aspiration, despair, these 
are the themes; there is intense pathos in the 
analytical presentment of states of mind under 
the tyranny of grief and anguish. 


The Professor (1857). Scene a pensionnat 
at Brussels, where a pair of unconventional, 
unworldly characters, the innocent Swiss her- 
oine and the Professor, are first attracted to 
each other by natural kinship, and then ad- 
vance from sympathy to love. An unsuccess- 
ful story, the materials of which she used 
afterward in writing Villette. 


Emily Bronté (‘ Ellis Bell’’), who wrote 
Wuthering Heights (1847), shows a 
powerful and fantastic imagination, 
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Wuthering Heights (1847). A weird story of 
hate and revenge, laid amid the sombre dales 
and fells of moorland Yorkshire; the chief char- 
acter, a fierce, elemental nature, in which both 
affection and hatred grow into fixed ideas, 
Pues their object even beyond the grave. 

here is a strain of poetical spiritualism in the 
tale. Around this terrible figure are a group 
of men and women, some akin to him in fiery 
will and uncurbed passion, some pitifully weak. 
Heathcliff’s death lightens the tragedy, which 
ends in calm and reconciliation. 


Brooke, Stopford Augustus. An Irish 
critic; born in Letterkenny, Ireland, in 
1832. He graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin; seceded from the Church of 
England, and now has charge of a Unita- 
rian chapel in Bloomsbury. He has pub- 
lished religious books, but is noted for his 
scholarly and interesting works on Eng- 
lish literature, including History of Early 
English Literature (1892) and Tennyson: 
his Art and Relation to Modern Life 
(1894). 


Brooks, Charles William Shirley. An 
English humorist; born in London, April 
29, 1816; died there February 23, 1874. 
He was the son of an architect, and for- 
sook law for journalism. In 1853 he was 
sent on a mission to report on the condi- 
tion of labor and the poor of Russia, 
Syria, and Egypt; the result of which 
appeared in The Russians of the South 
(1856). He wrote political articles, at- 
tracted attention by several dramas and 
burlesques, and in 1854 joined the staff 
of the London Punch. In 1870 he suc- 
ceeded Mark Lemon as its editor. His 
novels, which include Aspen Court 
(2855), The Gordian Knot (1860), The 
Silver Cord (1861), Sooner or Later, with 
illustrations by Du Maurier (3 vols., 
1866-68), The Naggletons (1875), show 
keen observation. He also wrote Amus- 
ing Poetry (1857). His son, Reginald 
Shirley, collected Brooks’ Wit and Humor 
from Punch (1875). 


Brooks, Elbridge Streeter. Born in 
Lowell, Mass., in 1846; died in Boston, 
January 7, 1902. He is the author of 
popular juvenile books: Historic Boys 
(New York, 1885), Chivalric Days (1886), 
The Story of the American Indian (1887), 
and The Story of New York (1888). 


A Son of Issachar (1890). A melodramatic 
romance, of which the two principals are Judas 
Iscariot and the young man of Nain whom 
Christ raised from the dead. Attempts elabo- 
rately to justify Judas’ motives, and for this 
purpose brings in a complicated series of plots 
and insurrections against Herod and the 
Romans. 


Brooks, Noah. An American journalist 
and author; born in Castine, Me., October 
30, 1830. Since 1850 he has been con- 
nected with newspapers in Massachusetts, 
California, Washington, and New York, 
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He has written many popular books for 
boys, among which are The Fairport 
Nine (1880), Our Baseball Club (1884), 
and How the Republic is Governed. He 
has recently edited and enlarged Bryant 
and Gay’s History of the United States. 


Brooks, Philips. An American clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church; born in 
Boston, December 13, 1835; died there 
January 23, 1893. e was rector of 
Protestant Episcopal churches success- 
fully in Philadelphia and Boston, and was 
made Bishop of Massachusetts in 1891. 
He was an impressive pulpit orator and 
great spiritual force, and published many 
volumes of sermons and lectures, notably 
Letters of Travel, Lectures on Preaching 
(1877), and Essays and Addresses (1894). 


Brougham, Henry Peter, Lord Brough- 
am and Vaux (bro’am or brém). An 
eminent British statesman, orator, and 
author; born in Edinburgh, September 
19, 1778; died at Cannes, France, May 7, 
1868. He entered the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1792. In 1802 he helped to 
found the Edinburgh Review, contribut- 
ing to the first four numbers twenty-one 
articles, and to the first twenty numbers 
eighty articles. The article on Byron’s 
Hours of Idleness provoked the poet to 
write his English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers. In 1810 Brougham entered Par- 
liament, where his remarkable eloquence 
gave him at once a commanding place. 
He was counsel for Queen Caroline in 
George IV.’s suit against her (1820), win- 
ning a decisive victory, which raised him 
to the height of fame and popularity. He 
became lord chancellor in 1830 and was 
at the same time created a baron; he 
resigned on the defeat of the Whigs in 
1834, and never again held public office, 
though still taking effective part in the 
business and debates in the House of 
Lords. His later years were passed partly 
in the beautiful retreat he had fitted up 
at Cannes. He was the steadfast and 
powerful champion of revision and reform 
of the laws, popular education, the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and the maintenance of 
peace. The famous Reform Bill of 1832 
was carried during his chancellorship, 
and largely by his agency. His miscel- 
laneous writings in their collected edition 
(11 vols., 1855-61) cover a vast number 
and variety of subjects. His best works 
are his Sketches of the Statesmen of the 
Time of George III. and Lives of Men of 
Letters and Science. An edition of his 
Speeches, corrected by himself, was pub- 
lished in four volumes in 1838. His Auto- 
biography was written in extreme old 
age, and is unreliable. 

Brougham, John. An American actor 


and playwright; born in Dublin, Ireland, 
May 9, 1810; died in New York, June 7, 
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1880. He made his debut as an actor in 
England in 1830. He came to America 
in 1842, and, with the exception of a 
short return trip to England in 1850, 
remained here until his death. He was 
the author of over 100 comedies, farces, 
and burlesques. Among his most suc- 
cessful plays were Vanity Fair, The 
Irish Emigrant, The Game of Love, and 
London Assurance, written in collabora- 
tion with Dion Boucicault. He is also 
author of sketches entitled Basket of 
Chips (1855) and Bunsby Papers. 


Broughton, Rhoda. An English novel- 
ist; born in Segrwyd Hall, Denbighshire, 
Wales, November 29, 1840. She is the 
daughter of a clergyman, and now resides 
at Broughton Hall, Cheshire. Her novels 
are very popular, and include Cometh 
up as a Flower (1867), Red as a Rose is 
She (1870), Good-bye, Sweetheart (1872), 
Nancy (1873), Belinda (1883), Doctor 
Cupid (1886), Alas! (1890), Mrs. Bligh 
(1892), and A Beginner (1894). 


Cometh up as a Flower (1867). The life and 
the love story of an innocent, impulsive girl, 
told by herself. She loves passionately and 
unreservedly a young Scot, who is poor; but 
her father’s distresses make it advisable to 
secure a rich husband; and the treachery of 
her unsympathetic sister hurries her into a 
match that she hates. A simple, melancholy 
story, related objectively without the least 
analysis, and appealing directly to the heart. 
Sparkling dialogue and humorous flights of 
thought enliven the way in this and in the fol- 
lowing novels, all of which belong to the domes- 
tic genre. 


Not Wisely, but Too Well (1867). Full of 
strong feeling; too ‘“‘warm,’ perhaps, in its 
frank expression of indiscreet sentiments. 
How a girl of loving disposition threw away 
her heart upon an unworthy man—a muscular 
libertine of the Guy Livingstone type—and 
how, when life had become intolerably dreary, 
she almost succumbed to a great temptation, 
and, though she resisted, never rose from the 
conflict. 


Red as a Rose is She (1870). The heroine, a 
mixture of truth and folly, self-respect and 
cowardice, qualities that cause the bitter and 
the sweet vicissitudes of her love story. Her 
deceptions are paid for by suffering, and in the 
end she is restored to sincerity and happiness. 
Smart sayings and epigrams of a satirical 
intent are, as usual, pretty frequent. 


Good-bye, Sweetheart (1872). The story of 
a headstrong, coquettish, and often very fool- 
ish heroine, her casual conquests and her own 
disastrous love for a man who shares her pas- 
sion, a love that is ruined by her own folly and 
ends in her tragic death. 


Nancy (1873). The earlier part depicts the 
merry, undisciplined life of a neglected family 
of youngsters, whose father is selfish and indif- 
ferent. Among them Nancy grows up, at first 
an unkempt, but generous and faithful girl; 
then we see her married, a fine example of 
womanhood, with a worthy husband, with 
whom, however, she is not perfectly mated, 
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Her innocent imprudence is partly the cause 
of some episodes of scandal and jealousy. 


Joan (1876). The story of a gracious and 
sweet-tempered girl, brought up in refinement 
and then sent to live with a family of good- 
natured but vulgar cousins; and of her love, 
which runs far from smoothly, but reaches 
happiness in the end. 

Second Thoughts (1880). Light comedy all 
through, with a number of differential char- 
acter sketches, a spice of caricature in the poet 
Challoner, and some psychological art in the 
main story—the taming of « shrew. 


Belinda (1883). Belinda, externally impas- © 
sive and cold, burning with concealed passion, 
is on the verge of stooping to folly, but is saved 
in time. Notso simple a story as the foregoing; 
a large number of characters, who have their 
underplot and also furnish comic effect. The 
vulgarly ironical Sarah, her grandmother, and 
her dogs are humorous sketches. 


Doctor Cupid (1886). Profounder than the 
author is wont to be in the psychological treat- 
ment of character. A group of love affairs, 
prosperous or disastrous in their fortunes, 
those of two sisters being the chief, one of 
whom dies. 


A Beginner (1894). An unsophisticated 
young lady writes anonymously a novel that 
is assailed for its impropriety and causes a 
world of embarrassment in her relations with 
relatives, friends, and lovers. A comic epi- 
sode, with light ridicule of the provincial critic 
and other varieties of the species. 


The Game and the Candle (1899). A some- 
what cynical story of a woman’s passion and 
disillusionment; the characters drawn with the 
same candor and effervescent satire as the 
earlier ones. 


Foes-in-law (1900). Reverts to the con- 
genial theme of some of her earlier novels, the 
varied life of a large family of young people 
and the strained relations existing between 
various members. Two sisters-in-law repre- 
sent the hostile forces, a pair of well-contrasted 
characters, whose mutual and gradual progress 
to a better understanding is related with vivac- 
ity and sprightly humor. 


Brown, Alice. An American essayist 
and literary writer; born in New Hamp- 
shire in 1850. She is on the staff of the 
Youth's Companion. Among her works 
are: Fools of Nature, a novel (1887); 
Meadow Grass; Robert Louis Stevenson; 
Life of Mercy Otis Warren. 


Meadow Grass (1895). Short tales of New 
England village life, characterized by a joyous, 
outdoor spirit and a keen delight in the open 
air. Heartsease, Joint Owners in Spain, 
Farmer Eli’s Vacation are good representa- 
tives of the story. 

King’s End (1901). A quiet story of life in 
a New England mountain village, in the style 
made familiar by Miss Wilkins; full of insight 
into rustic character, such as that of the rough, 
manly young farmer, of his deaf mother, of the 
spiritually minded elder, and of the young 
woman with the call to go preaching. 


_ Brown, Charles Brockden. An Amer- 
ican novelist; born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 17, 1771; died February 22, 
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1810. His most famous novels are: Wiel- 
and; or, the Transformation, a tale of 
ventriloquism (1798); Ormond; or, the 
Secret Witness (1799); Arthur Mervyn, 
containing a description of the yellow- 
fever plague of 1793 in Philadelphia 
(1799-1800); Jane Talbot (1801); Edgar 
Huntly; or, the Sleep-walker (1801), and 
Clara Howard, reprinted as Philip Stan- 
ley (1806). His novels enjoy considerable 
vogue in foreign countries, translations of 
them into French and German proving 
popular. They also sold largely at one 
time in England. 

Wieland; or, the Transformation (1798). 
Brown was practically the first American 
novelist. He got rid of the more artificial ele- 
ments in the contemporary styles of Mrs. 
Radcliffe, ‘‘ Monk’’ Lewis, and others, and laid 
his action in American scenes. A mysterious 
voice bids Wieland sacrifice his wife and chil- 
dren to show his obedience to Heaven. All 
his romances are sensational in matter, grand- 
iloquent in style, and animated with the social 
ideas of Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft. 

Ormond (1799). The least sensational of his 
novels; portrays a woman of surpassing virtue, 
who rises superior to the ills of circumstance, 
great and little. A long and harrowing recital 
of moral and physical anguish and petty an- 
noyances nobly endured. 

Arthur Mervyn; or, Memories of the Year 
1793 (1800). This account of the terrible 
visitation of yellow fever that devastated 
Philadelphia may be compared in its realism 
with Defoe’s Journal of the Plague. Brown 
was absent from Philadelphia at the time, but 
went through a similar time of pestilence at 
New York in 1798; so that he draws on per- 
sonal experience, though his characters are 
fictitious. 

Edgar Huntly; or, Adventures of a Sleep- 
walker (1801). A melodramatic novel, full of 
surprising incidents, and abounding in descrip- 
tive landscapes of the Allegheny region. There 
are scenes of Indian warfare, in which the red- 
skin is less idealized than in Cooper’s romances. 
A murder effected by a somnambulist causes 
the mystery, whose elucidation is the principal 
motive; there are, in fact, two somnambulists. 


Brown, Frances. An Irish poet; born 
in Stranorlar, County Donegal, Ireland, 
in 1816. She was called the ‘“ Blind 
Poetess of Ulster,’ and was known by 
The Star of Attéghéi and Other Poems 
(1844) and Lyrics and Miscellaneous 
Poems (1847). 


Brown, Oliver Madox. An_ English 
author and artist; born in Finchley, 
January 20, 1855; died in London, No- 
vember 5, 1874. He inherited great 
talent for painting from his father, Ford 
Madox Brown (1821-93), and at an early 


age exhibited remarkable water-colors. ° 


Although he died young, his literary 
work, including stories and poems, is 
valued for its imaginative power. His 
_ Literary Remains (London, 1876) con- 


tain his story, The Black Swan, originally - 


published as Gabriel Denver (1873), and 
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a sonnet to his memory by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. 


Browne, Charles Farrar (‘‘ Artemus 
Ward’’). An American humorist; born 
at Waterford, Me., April 26, 1834; died 
at Southampton, England, March 6, 
1867. He is most celebrated for the col- 
lections of humor called Artemus Ward, 
his Book (1862); Artemus Ward, his 
Travels (1865). His productions were 
widely quoted, and his popularity as a 
lecturer was very great. In 1866 he 
visited England on a lecture tour, and 
contributed to Punch. 


Artemus Ward, his Book (1862); Artemus 
Ward, his Travels (1865); Artemus Ward in 
London, and other papers (1867); *Complete 
Works with Memoirs by E. P. Hingston (1869). 
Artemus Ward was a humorist whose distin.~ 
guishing quality was the ludicrous confusion 
of sense and nonsense. His sketches of Mor~ 
mon life and manners; his various travel 
sketches; his lectures, in which he affected the 
character of a travelling showman, relating 
absurd interviews with various notabilities, 
are all what they were as delivered by his 
inimitable self; they are good examples of 
drollery and humor that unlock the shams 
of modern life; and in print their extrava- 
gances are made more ludicrous by the vagaries « 
of spelling and typography. 


Browne, John Ross. An Irish-Amer- 
ican traveller and author; born in Ireland 
in 1817; died in Oakland, Cal., December 
9, 1875. He came when a child to the 
United States. His chief works are: 
Etchings of a Whaling Cruise, with Notes 
of a Sojourn on the Island of Zanzibar 
(1846); Yusef; or, the Journey of the 
Fragi; a Crusade in the East (1853); The 
Land of Thor (1866), and Adventures in 
the Apache Country (1869). 


Browne, Junius Henri. An American 
journalist; born at Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
in 1833. He died in New York City, 
April 2, 1902. Among his works are: 
Four Years in Secessia (1865); The Great 
Metropolis, a Mirror of New York (1869); 
Sights and Sensations in Europe (1872). 


Browne, Sir Thomas. An English an- 
tiquary and physician (1605-82); born in 
London. After receiving an academic 
and a professional (medical) education in 
England, he visited the Continent and 
took the degree M.D. at Leyden. He was 
knighted by Charles II. His principal 
work is Religio Medici (1642), a liberal 
confession of faith for that day. Four 
years later he published a treatise on 
Vulgar Errors, directed against the cur- 
rent superstitions of his contemporaries. 
Urn Burial appeared in 1658. After his 
death a collection of his fugitive pieces 
was published, and this was followed by 
Christian Morals, a collection of aphor- 
isms, 
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Brownell, Henry Howard. An Amer- 
ican poet and writer of historical sketches ; 
born at Providence, R. I., February 6, 
1820; died at East Hartford, Conn., 
October 31, 1872. His first poetic ven- 
ture was a spirited versification of Far- 
ragut’s General Orders to the fleet below 
New Orleans. Afterward he was ap- 
pointed to an honorary place on the 
“Hartford,” flagship, and had an oppor- 
tunity to observe actual naval warfare. 
In The Bay Fight he describes with truth 
and force the battle of Mobile Bay. He 
collected and published his many occa- 
sional verses in Lyrics of a Day, or News- 
paper Poetry by a Volunteer in the U.S. 
Service (1864). 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett. An Eng- 
lish poet; born in Durham, March 6, 1809; 
died in Florence, June 30, 1861. She was 
the daughter of an English country gen- 
tleman, Edward Moulton, who took the 
name of Barrett. In September, 1846, 
she married Robert Browning. Her chief 
poems are: The Seraphim (1838); Ro- 
maunt of the Page (1839); The Drama of 
Exile (1844); A Vision of Poets (1844); 
Guidi Windows (1851); Aurora Leigh 
(7856), in a measure autobiographical. 
Her poem, Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, 
contains a striking characterization of the 
poetry of Browning. Her Sonnets from 
the Portuguese are among the noblest of 
love poems. The Romance of the Swan’s 
Nest, The Rhyme of the Duchess May, 
The Romaunt of Margaret, Bertha in the 
Lane, and Isabel’s Child are romantic and 
original ballads. Prometheus Bound, a 
metrical translation of A®schylus, was 
published in 1850. 


Brownson, Orestes Augustus. An 
American author; born in Stockbridge, 
Vt., September 16, 1803; died in Detroit, 
Mich., April 17, 1876. His early educa- 
tion was slight. Originally a Presby- 
terian, he became a Universalist min- 
ister, afterward a Unitarian, and, finally, 
a Roman Catholic. He was an ardent 
champion of popular rights, and advo- 
cated a mild form of socialism. His 
greatest work was the establishment and 
editorship of the Boston Quarterly Re- 
view (1838-43) and Brownson’s Review 
(1844-64 and 1873-75). Of his extensive 
works, the best known are: The Convert: 
or, Leaves from My Experience (1857), 
and The American Republic: its Consti- 
tution, Tendencies, and Destiny (186s). 


Brunetiere, Ferdinand (brtin-tyar’). A 
contemporary French critic; was born at 
Toulon, July 19, 1849. He began his 
studies at Marseilles, went next to the 
Lycée Louis-le-Grand, and then to the 
Superior Normal School at Paris. Turn- 
ing to literature as a profession, he first 
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attracted attention in 1875 by a review 
of the St. Louis and his Times by the 
historian Wallon. About this time he 
entered the office of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, to which he became a prominent 
contributor, and of which he later became 
the editor-in-chief. In 1886 he was ap- 
pointed professor of languages and lit- 
erature at the Normal School; and in the 
following year he receiyed the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor. In criticism he 
inclines to the idealist as opposed to the 
naturalist school. His principal works 
are: Critical Studies on the History of 
French Literature (1880), New Critical 
Studies (1882), The Naturalist’s Ro- 
mance (1883), History and Literature 
(1884, 3 vols.), New Questions in Criti- 
cism (1890), Essays on Contemporary 
Literature (1892), Epochs of the French 
Theatre (1892). 


Bryant, William Cullen. An American 
poet and journalist; born at Cummington, 
Mass., November 3, 1794; died in New 
York, June 12, 1878. His father was an 
eminent physician and surgeon. Bryant 
was a precocious child, slight in body, and 
of a very nervous temperament. In his 
ninth year he began to make verses. His 
father ridiculed some of them, and en- 
deavored to teach him to write only when 
he had something to say, a lesson by 
which he profited in after life. Before his 
nineteenth year he had written Thana- 
topsis. He seems to have striven at first 
to abandon poetry, even as a pastime, 
lest it should interfere with his legal 
duties. The discovery of the manuscript 
of Thanatopsis by his father, and its fav- 
orable reception by the editors of the 
North American Review, opened to Bry- 
ant the path of literature. He contributed 
to the Review his first article in prose, 
An Essay on American Poetry and an 
essay on the use of Trysyllabic Feet in 
Iambic Verse, and afterward published a 
small volume of poems, containing The 
Ages, To a Waterfowl, The Fragment 
from Simonides, The Inscription for the 
Entrance to a Wood, The Yellow Violet, 
The Song, Green River, and Thanatopsis. 
During the years of his residence in Great 
Barrington, Bryant’s reputation as a 
lawyer grew and his practice increased; 
but he longed for more congenial employ- 
ment, and the establishment in Boston 
of the United States Literary Gazette 
opened a new field for him. Toit he con- 
tributed some of his most beautiful poems, 
among them March, After a Tempest, 
Autumn Woods, Hymn to the North 
Star, and The Forest Hymn. In 1829 he 
became editor-in-chief of the New York 
Evening Post. His books include Let- 
ters of a Traveller (1885), Letters from 
Spain (1859), Letters from the East 
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(1869), and a Popular History of the 
United States, with S. H. Gray (4 vols., 
1878-82). His poems appeared in New 
York 1832, and Washington Irving re- 
printed them in London, where they went 
through several editions. This book was 
followed by The Fountain and Other 
Poems (1842), and the White-footed Deer 
and Other Poems (1844). His first com- 
plete edition was issued in Philadelphia 
in 1846. In his old age Bryant began a 
translation of the Iliad and Odyssey in 
blank verse; and his last great poem was 
The Flood of Years, a noble pendant to 
Thanatopsis. Among his poems that 
have become popular favorites are The 
Forest Hymn, The West Wind, June, 
Death of the Flowers, and Hymn to 
Death. 


Bryce, James. An Irish historian and 
barrister, son of James Bryce, LL.D., of 
Glasgow, was born in Belfast, Ireland, 
May to, 1838. He was educated at the 
High School and University of Glasgow 
and at Trinity College, Oxford, from 
which he was graduated in 1862. He 
afterward studied for a time at Heidel- 
berg. In 1862 he was called to the bar 
of Lincoln’s Inn, where he practised for a 
number of years. He was made Regius 
professor of civil law at Oxford in 1870, 
and has been a lecturer at the Inns of 


Court. In 1874 he unsuccessfully con- 
tested the parliamentary borough of 
Wick. In 1880 he was elected Liberal 


member for the Tower Hamlets, and in 
1885 was elected for South Aberdeen, and 
returned, without opposition, for South 
Aberdeen in 1886, and made under sec- 
retary of state for foreign affairs in the 
Gladstone cabinet. In the autumn of 
1876 he made a trip to Western Asia and 
ascended Mount Ararat, an account of 
which he published later. He is the 
author of The Holy Roman Empire 
(1864; oth ed., 1874); The Trade-Marks’ 
Registration Acts (1875), with Intro- 
duction and Notes (1877); Transcau- 
casia and Ararat (1877; 3d. ed., 1888); 
and The American Commonwealth, his 
last and greatest work (1888), enlarged 
aad revised 1892, and again (1894-95). 
Mr. Bryce visited the United States, in 
1890, for the purpose of continuing his 
study of American institutions before 
revising this work. While here he lec- 
tured occasionally on various subjects. 
In 1892 he was made chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 


Buchanan, Robert Williams. An Eng- 
lish author; born at Caverswall, Stafford- 
shire, August 18, 1841; died in London, 
June ro, r90r. He was educated at Glas- 
gow, and went to London to engage in 
literature. His attack upon Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti drew a famous letter from 
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that poet, and a scathing pamphlet from 
Swinburne. His poems include Under- 
tones (1863); Idyls and Legends of Inver- 
burn (1865); London Poems, his best 
effort (1866); North Coast Poems (1867); 
Napoleon Fallen: a Lyrical Drama (1871); 
The Drama of Kings (1871); Ballads of 
Love, Life, and Humour (1882); and The 
City of Dreams (1888). His best novels 
are: The Shadow of the Sword (1876); 
A Child of Nature (1879); God and the 
Man (1881); The Martyrdom of Madeline 
(1882); and Foxglove Manor (1884). 
Buchanan also wrote successful plays. 
His poems have been collected (3 vols., 
London, 1874). 


The Shadow of the Sword (1875). A Breton 
fisherman refuses to serve under Napoleon, 
believing war to be forbidden by Christianity: 
he is persecuted, hunted, outlawed, and be- 
comes insane. During the Hundred Days he 
tries to assassinate Napoleon. A somewhat 
Hugoesque romance in its poetic treatment of 
an idea, and in its Breton inspiration; an earn- 
est polemic against war and national ambition. 


God and the Man (1881). A study of the 
vanity and folly of individual hate. As a 
novelist Buchanan showed little of the. pecu- 
liar genius inherent in some of his poetry. It 
was with such a theme as this, deeply spiritual 
and poetic, that he achieved something ap- 
proaching greatness. A man bitterly wronged 
by another, pursues the villain relentlessly 
until both are face to face with death at the 
extremity of the habitable world. Then, as 
it were in the presence of God, he pardons and 
rescues his foe. The grandeur of the argument 
which precludes character-drawing, and the 
sublimity of such scenes as the ultimate one 
amid the polar ice, again recall Victor Hugo. 


The Martyrdom of Madeline (1882). As an 
innocent girl Madeline is ruthlessly betrayed 
by a French music-master and trapped into a 
marriage which the villain denies when he finds 
she has no money. Her varied career as an 
actress, etc.; her marriage with a worthy man, 
the reappearance and persecution of the 
Frenchman, and his well-deserved death are 
the subject of the ensuing romance, in which 
the author professes to expose ‘‘the social con- 
spiracy against womankind.” 


Love Me for Ever (1883). A romantic and 
emotional little story, embodying a version of 
the weird old legend of The Flying Dutch- 
man. 


Foxglove Manor (1884). A ritualist clergy- 
man, whose character is compounded of sen- 
suousness and self-deception, deserts a girl 
whom he has seduced, and intrigues with a 
married woman; all, as he professes, without 
any ill motive. On being exposed he enters 
Church of Rome. There is a melodramatic 
scene in which a scientist throws his wife into 
a trance and pretends she is dead. 


The Master of the Mine (1885). The plot 
turns on the mysterious seduction of a girl, 
the guilt of which is eventually brought home 
to the Master of the Mine by the hero, who, 
by good fortune and resolute conduct, wins 
from the culprit his millionaire sweetheart and 
supplants him as owner of the mine. Cornish 
scenes and characters, 
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The Heir of Linne (1887). 
drama of love, seduction, and nemesis, played 
out by the Laird of Linne (an estate on the 
southwest coast of Scotland), his rightful heir, 
son of a woman he betrayed, and the supposed 
heir, an arrogant young scamp, on whom the 
tables are turned in the last act. An unfrocked 

riest, strange mixture of scholar and gaber- 
unzie, of drunkard and seer, is a prominent 
actor. 

The Moment After: a Tale of the Unseen 
(1890). An ill-used Italian murders his wife 
and her paramour, and is hanged; but falls to 
the ground and is reprieved. These are his 
records of what he felt while in a semi-mori- 
bund state. 

Come Live with Me and be my Love (1891). 
Founded on the play Squire Kate; a country 
tale, involving several stage situations and 
appropriate characters—e. g., a faithful stew- 
ae and a shepherd. 

Effie Hetherington (1896). An uneouth and 
savage, but truly heroic man, infatuated with a 
capricious and worthless girl. The story sets 
forth tragically his pure, but unreasoning de- 
votion. 

Andromeda: an Idyl of the Great River 
(1900). Canvey Island at the mouth of the 
Thames is the scene of this romantic play. 
The monster is a rough and brutal, but not 
wholly detestable, sailor, who returns to claim 
his wife, whom he had married when she was 
almost a child, and who has fallen in love with 
a more attractive man. 


Buchner, Alexander (biich’ner). A 
German critic and historian of literature, 
brother of George B.; born at Darm- 
stadt, October 25, 1827. He became 
professor of foreign literature at Caen, 
France, in 1862. He wrote in German: 
French Literary Portraits (2 vols., 1858), 
and two novels, Chatterton and Lord 
Byron’s Last Love (1862; among his 
writings in French are: The Comedies of 
Shakespeare, Hamlet the Dane. 


Buchner, George (btich’ner). A Ger- 
man poet; born near Darmstadt, October 
17, 1813; died February 19, 1837. He 
studied natural science and medicine in 
universities of Strasburg and Giessen. In 
1834 he entered the political arena with 
a manifesto entitled The Rural Messen- 
ger, and bearing the motto: ‘‘Peace to 
the Cabin: War to the Palace.” To 
escape arrest he fled to Strasburg, where 
he studied the philosophies of Descartes 
and Spinoza. He was preparing to open 
a course of lectures in Zurich, when he 
died. He wrote a drama in 1834 on The 
Death of Danton, the work of a genuine 
but undisciplined poet. His Complete 
Works, with biography, were published 
in 1879. 

Buck, Dudley. An American organist, 
composer, and author; born in Hartford, 
Conn., March ro, 1839. Was formerly 
organist of the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, Brooklyn, N. Y. Aside from several 
cantatas, he has written two books: A 


A little melo- | 
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Dictionary of Musical Terms and a work 
on the Influence of the Organ in History 
(1882). 


Buckland, Francis Trevelyan. An Eng- 
lish naturalist; born at Oxford, December 
17, 1826; died December 19, 1880. His 
preferences were for practical science; 
and after retiring from his place as sur- 
geon to the Second Life Guards he 
founded the journal Land and Water, of 
which he was editor. He was an author- 
ity on fish culture, and as such was con- 
sulted by foreign governments. He was 
a resolute oppenent of Darwinism. Be- 
sides his works on fish culture, he wrote 
Log-Book of a Fisherman and Zoologist 
(1876); Notes and Jottings on Animal 
Life (1882); Curiosities of Natural His- 
tory. 


Buckley, James Monroe. An American 
clergyman; born in Rahway, N. J., De- 
cember 16, 1836. In 1858 he entered the 
ministry in the Methodist Church. Since 
1881 he has been the editor of the Chris- 
tian Advocate. Among his works are: 
Two Weeks in the Yosemite Valley 
(1872); Oats or Wild Oats (1885); The 
Land of the Czar and the Nihilist (1886); 
Travels in Three Continemts. 


Buckstone, John Baldwin. An English 
dramatist; born in Hoxton, London, Sep- 
tember 14, 1802; died in Sydenham, near 
London, October 31, 1879. From 1823 
to 1853 he was a well-known London 
actor; he became manager of the Hay- 
market Theatre, and produced nearly 200 
plays, which were all successful, largely 
owing to his knowledge of stage effect 
and humor. Among his best are: The 
Wreck Ashore, Victorine, Green Bushes, 
The Flowers of the Forest, Married Life, 
Leap Year, Second Thoughts, and Nich- 
olas Flam. 


Buel, Clarence Clough. An American 
editor and author; born at Laona, Chau- 
tauqua County, N. Y., July 29, 1850. 
He was connected with the New York 
Tribune from 1857 to 1881, when he 
joined the staff of the Century Magazine; 
and in 1883, in connection with Robert 
Underwood Johnson, he began the editing 
of the celebrated Century War Articles, 
which were afterward expanded into the 
notable Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War (1887). 


Buffon, George Louis le Clerc, Comte de 
(bti-f6n’). A famous French naturalist: 
born at Montbard, September 7, 1707; 
died April 16, 1788. His Natural His- 
tory widely popularized the study of 
zoology and of nature in general, owing 
to the author’s luminous and attractive 
style and his very plausible generaliza- 
tions; it was translated into nearly all the 
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languages of Europe. The definitive 
edition of this, General and Particular 
Natural History, is in 36 vols. (1749-88). 


Bullock, Shan F. Novelist; born at 
Crom, Fermanagh, Ireland, May 17, 1865; 
eldest son of Thomas Bullock, Killynick 
House, Fermanagh; married Emma, 
second daughter of Henry Mitchell, 1889. 
Educated at Farra School, County West- 
meath. Mr. Bullock has devoted his art 
to the sympathetic exploitation of Irish 
scenes and Irish character, portraying 
peasant life. Publications: The Awkward 
Squads (1893); By Thrasna River (1895); 
Ring o’ Rushes (1896); The Charmer 
(1897); The Barrys (1899); Irish Pas- 
torals (1901) ; The Squireen (1903). 


Ring o’ Rushes (1897). Brief sketches of 
real life among the peasants, with humor and 
pathos arising spontaneously out of the inci- 
dents. His Magnificence describes the return 
of an enriched peasant to his native village, 
where he means to show off his grandeur, but 
is deservedly humbled by a poor woman. 
Her Soger Boy is the story of a mother’s 
innocent fraud and her soldier lad’s savage 
retaliation. Rogue Bartley masquerades as 
a man of property and “spoils the Egyptians.” 

The Barrys (1899). Contains graphic 
descriptions of life in northern Ireland and 
its strange conditions, with minute studies of 
contrasted character. Frank Barry, the most 
living of these, is one of those emotional 
natures that seem capable of loving, sincerely 
and in a way faithfully, two women at once; 
his character is thrown into relief against the 
sterling qualities of the peasant. 

Irish Pastorals (1901). Sketches of peasant 
life, conveying a very strong impression of 
the sternness and harshness of the laborer’s 
lot. All are warm with sympathy and patri- 
otic fervor. ; 


Bullow, Karl Eduard von (bii-llo). A 
German story-teller; born at Berg vor 
Eilenburg, in Saxony. His literary fame 
rests mainly on his book of Tales, after 
ancient Italian, Spanish, French, English, 
Latin, and German originals (4 vols., 
1834-36), which was followed by a sup- 
plementary volume. Of his own original 
compositions, the Springtide Wandering 
Among the Harz Mountains is one of the 
best. He wrote also the very interesting 
story of The Youth of a Poor Man of 
Toggenburg, founded on the autobiog- 
raphy of Ulrich Bruker, a Swiss weaver. 
He published the original later. 


Bulthaupt, Heinrich Alfred (bdlt’houpt). 
A German poet and dramatist; born. at 
Bremen, October 26, 1849. On quitting 
the university, he was for a while a pri- 
vate tutor; then he travelled in the East, 
in Greece and in Italy. He was a lawyer 
in his native town for some years, and in 


1879 became custodian of the city library. 


Of his dramatic compositions, the list is 
very long, comprising tragedies: Saul, 
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A Corsican Tragedy—plays dealing with 
the questions of the time; The Workmen; 
comedies, comic operas, etc. He has also 
written a work, already of high authority, 
on Dramaturgy of the Theatre (3 vols.); 
also Dramaturgy of the Opera (2 vols.). 


Bunce, Oliver Bell. An American pub- 
lisher and writer; born in New York City, 
in 1828; died there May 15, 1890. Atan 
early age he became connected with the 
publishing business in New York. Among 
his books are: Romance of the Revolu- 
tion (1852); A Bachelor’s Story (1859); 
Don’t: a Manual of Mistakes and Impro- 
prieties (1883); My House (1884), and 
fa Metis of Tinias Terrystone, a novel 

1885). 


Bungay, George Washington. An 
American journalist and poet; born in 
Walsingham, England, July 22, 1818; died 
July 10, 1892. He came to this country 
in 1827. Forsome time he was connected 
with the New York Tribune. He was 
employed in the Custom House from 1873 
to 1877. Among his numerous poems the 
best known is The Creed of the Bells. His 
other works include Abraham Lincoln 
Songster; Pen Portraits of Illustrious 
Abstainers (1881). 


Bunge, Rudolf (béng’a). A German 
poet; born at Kothen, March 27, 1836. 
Among his works are a volume of his col- 
lected short poems, Flowers (1854); a 
tragedy, The Duke of Courland (1871); 
a cycle of five tragedies showing forth the 
action of Christianity upon the political 
life of nations. the members of the cycle 
being Nero, Alaric, Desiderata, The 
Bayonne Festival, and The Cloister. He 
wrote the libretti of several operas, among 
them that of The Trumpeter of Sackingen. 


Bunner, Henry Cuyler. An American 
poet, journalist, and writer of short 
stories, was born at Oswego, N. Y., 
August 3, 1855; died at Nutley, N. J., 
May 11, 1896. He was educated in New 
York, and was about to enter Columbia 
College when he changed his mind and 
took a position as clerk in an importing 
house. Being an omnivorous reader and 
a close and careful student as well, he 
soon gave up this place and trusted to 
his pen for a living. It was in 1873 that 
Bunner began to write for the Arcadian, 
and in 1877, on the issue of the first 
number of the English edition of Puck, 
that he appeared as an assistant editor 
of that paper. More than half the good 
things in Puck were by Bunner, and he 
soon became its chief editor, and held 
the position during the rest of his hfe. 
He was an energetic and tireless worker. 
Into the columns of his paper he poured 


-an endless stream of poetry and prose, 


and was always ready to answer the 
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most unexpected call for ‘‘copy,’’ supply- 
ing almost off-hand at any time a rhyme 
of the times, a humorous ballad, a vers 
de société, a verse for a cartoon, a 
dialogue for the artist’s drawing, ‘‘para- 
graphs pertinent and impertinent, satiric 
sketches of character, short stories, little 
comedies, and nondescript comicalities of 
all kinds.” His more permanent works 
include A Woman of Honor.(1883); The 
Tower of Babel (1883), a play written 
for Marie Wainwright; Airs from Arcady 
(1884); In Partnership (1884), in collabo- 
ration with Brander Matthews; The 
Midge (1886); The Story of a New York 
House (1887); Zadoc Pine (1891); The 
Runaway Browns (1892); Rowen (1892); 
Made in France (1893); Short Sixes 
(1894), and Jersey Street and Jersey 
Lane (1896). 


Bunyan, John. An English author; 
born in Elstow, Bedford, in November, 
1628; died in London, August 31, 1688. 
He was the son of a tinker, went to the 
village school, and at seventeen enlisted 
in the Parliamentary army and served 
during the decisive year of 1645. In 
1653 he joined a little community some- 
times described as a Baptist church, and 
preached in the villages near Bedford 
until imprisoned in the Bedford jail. 
Here he remained for twelve years, being 
only released after the Declaration of 
Indulgence in 1672. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress was begun while the author 
was in prison, and was issued in 1678, 
a second part appearing in 1684. His 
other important works are Grace 
Abounding, written in prison, and the 
Holy War (1682). Altogether he wrote 
nearly sixty books. 

*The Pilgrim’s Progress (1678-84). Written 
in prison between 1660 and 1672; a religious 
allegory narrating the toils and trials of the 
Christian’s mortal life under the guise of a 
journey from the City of Destruction to the 
Celestial City. Told in the purest and simplest 
piss: realistic in the use of scenes from Eng- 
ish provincial life and the presentment of 
familiar types of human nature. 

The Life and Death of Mr. Badman (1680). 
A counterpart to the Pilgrim’s Progress: fol- 
lows the career of a sinner to perdition. Has 
many digressions interspersed, dialogues be- 
tween Mr. Wiseman and Mr. Attention, etc. 
A realistic tale of the rude country life of 
Charles II.’s time, with moral attached. 

The Holy War (1682). Pure allegory again: 
the strife between celestial and infernal hosts, 
led respectively by Prince Emanual and Dia- 
bolus, for the City of Mansoul. The sects 
inside and outside of the Anglican Church are 
all represented in the struggle, which turns 
largely on quibbling points of doctrine. 

_ Burdette, Robert Jones. An American 
journalist and humorist; born in Greens- 
borough, Pa., July 30, 1844. He served 
in the Union army during the Civil War. 
He is famous for humorous newspaper 
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skits, of rare variety, charm, and unrep- 
titious freshness; begun in the Burlington 
(lowa) Hawkeye, of which he became 
associate editor in 1874. Among his 
works are: The Rise and the Fall of 
the Mustache, a lecture (1877); Hawk- 
eyes, collected articles (1880); Life of 
William Penn (1882). 


Burger, Gottfried August (burg’er). An 
eminent German poet; born at Molmers- 
wende, near Ballenstedt, Anhalt, De- 
cember 31, 1747, or January 1, 1748; 
died in Géttingen, June 8, 1794. Shakes- 
peare and Percy’s Reliques of English 
Ballad Poetry had a decisive influence 
in giving directions to his efforts at 
poetic expression. Lenore (1773) estab- 
lished his reputation as a poet, which 
was sustained by the ballads that 
followed it: The Parson’s Daughter; 
The Wild Huntsman; The Song of the 
Brave Man; Kaiser and Abbot. Speci- 
mens of his burlesque ballads are: The 
Robber Count; The Wives of Weinsberg. 


Burke, Edmund. An eminent British 
statesman and orator; born in Dublin, 
January 12 (?), 1729; died in Beacons- 
field, England, July 9, 1797. He grad- 
uated from Trinity College, Dublin, 1748; 
studied law, and in 1750 began literary 
work. Elected to Parliament, he made 
his first speech in 1766; and from that 
date until 1790 was one of the chief 
guides and inspirers of the revived Whig 
party. His speeches and pamphlets are 
still considered the most striking and 
suggestive manuals of political phil- 
osophy in modern times. They, with 
his miscellaneous writings, are all in- 
cluded in his Works and Correspondence 
(8 vols., 1852). Among his most im- 
portant works, aside from his speeches, 
are: A Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful (1756); Reflections on the 
French Revolution (1790), and Letters 
on a Regicide Peace. 


Burnett, Frances Hodgson. An Anglo- 
American novelist; born in Manchester, 
England, November 24, 1849; her family 
emigrated to America and settled in 
Tennessee in 1865. She early wrote 
stories. In 1873 Miss Hodgson married 
Dr. Burnett, and in 1875 settled in 
Washington, where she has since resided. 
After various short stories, she published 
as a serial in Scribner's Magazine That 
Lass _o’ Lowrie’s, which became very 
popular, was promptly issued in book 
form (1877), and was dramatized. It 
was followed by a number of novels, 
among which are: Haworth’s (1879); 
Louisiana (1881); Esmeralda; A Fair 
Barbarian (1882); Through One Admin- 
istration (1883); Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
a juvenile story, also dramatized (1887); 
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The Pretty Sister of Jose (1889); The 
One I Knew Best of All, an autobiog- 
raphy (1893); A Lady of Quality (189s); 
His Grace of Osmonde, a sequel to the 
preceding; and a drama, The First 
Gentleman of Europe, with George 
Fleming, represented in 1807. 


*That Lass o’ Lowrie’s (1887). 
the author’s native Lancashire. Loving and 
thoroughly realistic portraiture of the humble 
life of the working classes. The romantic plot 
tells how a young engineer marries the brave 
daughter of a savage and drunken miner after 
she had saved his life. 


Vagabondia (previously called Dolly (1887.) 
Good-humored pictures of life in a shiftless 
English household; portraits of girls and boys 
in their happy childhood and amid the troubles 
of dawning maturity; sympathetic and often 
humorous. 


*Haworth’s (1879). <A tragic story of the 
same lowly domestic life of the Lancashire 
work-people. 


Louisiana (1880). Portrait of a simple and 
beautiful type of Southern girlhood; a pathetic 
story, embodying scenes of life in the mountain 
region of North Carolina. 


Through One Administration (1883). A 
poignant drama enacted amidst the brilliant 
social life and the political corruption of Wash- 
ington. A woman married to a politician of 
the worst type loves and is loved again by an 
old wooer. Both are true and conscientious 
people, and the pathos of the situation is that 
the lover watches the husband using his wife 
for base political ends. 


The One I Knew the Best of All. The life ofa 
little playwright and romancer of the nursery, 
confessedly autobiographical. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy (1886). A sort of 
fairy-tale in real life. The seven-year-old 
hero, living among vulgar people in New York, 
suddenly becomes heir to a selfish and crusty 
old earl, goes to England and fascinates every- 
body, including his ogreish grandsire. The 
contrasts of character are trenchant, as befits 
a book for children, the good folk being very 
good and the bad intensely bad; but the pathos 
of certain scenes and the refined ideals of char- 
acter are such as older readers can appreciate. 


Sara Crewe and Other Stories (1888). More 
fairy-tales of modern life; fresh and naively 
humorous. Sara Crewe is a persecuted little 
drudge, to whom a good fairy comes in the 

erson of a rich Indian gentleman, bringing 

er a fortune. Editha, an innocent maiden of 
seven, gives the burglar her own toys and 
trinkets, and persuades him to leave her 
father’s. : 

The Captain’s Youngest, Piccino, and Other 
Stories (1894). A touching tale of a little boy’s 
devotion and death for his sister’s sake. Pic- 
cino is another tale of childhood readable both 
by children and adults. i 

e Begum’s Daughter. A tale of New 
pena in 1689. The episode of the 
Leisler rebellion in New York admirably told. 

h Phips. Story of a Boston boy who 
nas in the mysterious Western expedi- 
tion of Aaron Burr. 


- A Lady of Quality (1896). Supposed to be 
written Ef Cita ver teenth century. The her- 


A story of 
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Oine is a character of extraordinary energy and 
egoism. As a child she is a little daredevil; 
as a girl a hoyden, indulging in clandestine 
love passages; when marriageable she weds an 
aged earl, and on his death becomes a duchess, 
In a fit of fear and passion she murders an old 
lover, laying the ghost of her past forever: and 
in spite of remorse and the constant risk of 
discovery, she lives out her life pleasantly and 
in outward honor. 

His Grace of Osmonde (sequel, 1897.) The 
story of the Lady of Quality’s husband; the 
end of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries furnish scenery, cos- 
tumes, and manners. 

In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim 
(1889). Country life in Tennessee about the 
time of the Civil War (1861). A leisurely and 
rambling story, peopled by interesting and 


poco characters, with sketches of homely 
ife. 


Burney, Frances—Madame D’Arblay. 
An English novelist; daughter of Charles 
Burney; born in King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 
June 13, 1752; died in Bath, January 6, 
1840. After she had published Evelina; 
or, a Young Lady’s Entrance into the 
World (1778), she became the favorite 
of the literary men of the day, especially 
Dr. Johnson. Her second novel, Cecilia 
(1782), was no less admired. In 1786 
she was made second keeper of the 
robes to Queen Charlotte; and in 1793 
she was married to M. D’Arblay, a 
French army officer. Her other books 
are Camilla (1795) and The Wanderer; 
or, Female Difficulties (1814). Her 
Diary and Letters, edited by her niece 
(7 vols., 1842-46), are affected, but 
entertaining. She also wrote memoirs of 
her father (1832). Evelina and Cecilia 
were published with introductions by 
Annie R. Ellis (London, 1881-82). 


Burnham, Clara Louise. An American 
story-writer; born in Newton, Mass., May 
25, 1854. She is the daughter of George 
F. Root, the composer, and has lived in 
Chicago since childhood. She has written 
several novels, including Dearly Bought 
(1884); Next Door (1886); Young Maids 
and Old (1888); Miss Bagg’s Secretary 
(1892); and Sweet Clover: a Romance of 
the White City (1894). She has also 
written libretti for her father’s cantatas. 


No Gentlemen (1881). 
story; a party of Boston girls spend an inde- 
pendent holiday at a farm, but at a certain 
stage realize that male society is good for them, 
with happy results. 


Dearly Bought (1884). A double or triple 
love story, with character sketches of a pleas- 
ant set of people in a village near Philadelphia, 
including some oddities. Very fresh and enter- 
taining, with dialogue that is pre-eminently 
natural. 

Next Door (1886). A delineation of life fifty 
years ago in a sequestered farmstead in New 
England; apparently inspired by memories of 
a happy childhood spent there. 


An entertaining love 
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Young Maids and Old (1888). A character- 
istic love novel; one of the heroines is a coquet- 
tish but sound-hearted girl, and the other is 
modest and reserved; but there is no didactic 
aim in the contrast. 


Burritt, Elihu. An American author, 
called ‘‘The Learned Blacksmith;’’ born 
in New Britain, Conn., December 8, 1811; 
died there March 7, 1879. He was a 
blacksmith, linguist, lecturer, reformer, 
and a noted advocate of peace. His 
books include Sparks from the Anvil 
(1848); Olive Leaves (1853); and Chips 
from Many Blocks (1878). See Charles 
Northend, Life of Elihu Burritt (New 
York, 1879). 


Burroughs, John. An American essay- 
ists borin Roxbury, ©No Yo, pri 
1837. He is the son of a farmer, became 
a journalist in New York, and engaged 
in other pursuits until 1874, when he 
settled on a farm at Esopus, N. Y., to 
devote himself to literature and to fruit 
culture. His essays are remarkable for 
their descriptions of nature and their 
style. His books on rural themes include 
Wake Robin (1871); Winter Sunshine 
(1875); Birds and Poets (1877); Locusts 
and Wild Honey (1879); Pepacton: Notes 
of a Walker (1881); Fresh Fields (1884); 
Signs and Seasons (1886); and Sharp 
Eyes (1888). He has also written Notes 
on Walt Whitman (1867); and Whitman: 
a Study (1897). 


Burton, Richard. An American poet 
and journalist, son of Nathaniel J.; born 
in Hartford, Conn., March 14, 1859. 
He graduated from Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, and took a degree at Johns Hopkins 
University. His published poems are: 
Dumb in June (1895), and Memorial Day 
(1897). 


Burton, Sir Richard Francis. A British 
traveller and soldier; born at Borham 
House, Hertfordshire, England, March 
19, 1821; died at Trieste, Austria, October 
20, 1890. He was educated in England 
and France. In 1824 he obtained a 
commission in the Indian army, in which 
he served for many years. He excelled 
as a horseman, swordsman, and shot. 
These accomplishments, together with 
his faculty in acquiring languages, and 
his talent for adapting himself to the 
manners and customs of different nations, 
fitted him for the life of an explorer. 
Disguised as an Afghan pilgrim, he 
visited Mecca and Medina. He afterward 
commanded an expedition to Somaliland, 
and succeeded in reaching Harar, a city 

reviously unvisited by any European. 
n 1856, Burton, accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant Speke, set out on an expedition 
through the Lake Regions of Africa, and 
discovered Lake Tanganyika. After this 
expedition he visited Salt Lake City, in 
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Utah. On his return from America, he 
was sent as consul to the west coast of 
Africa. While holding this position he 
ascended the Cameroon Mountains, and 
went for some distance up the Congo 
River. After going on a mission to the 
King of Dahomey, Burton was sent to 
South America. Here he explored the 
gold mines of Brazil, descended the San 
Francisco River in a canoe, and crossed 
the Andes to Chili and Peru. In 1872 
he visited Iceland, and in 1876 explored 
the remains of the ancient cities of 
Midian. Burton’s principal, works are: 
Sindh, and the Races that Inhabit the 
Valley of the Indus (1851); Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah 
and Meccah (1855); The Lake Regions of 
Central Africa (1860); The City of the 
Saints (1861); Abeokuta, or Exploration 
of the Cameroon Mountains (1863); Nar- 
tative of a Mission to the King of Da- 
homey (1864); Exploration of the High- 
lands of Brazil (1868); Vikram and the 
Vampire (1869); Zanzibar (1872); Two 
Trips to Gorilla Land; Ultima Thule, or 
a Summer in Iceland; Etruscan Bologna 
(1876); The Ruined Midianite Cities 
(1878); Camoens, his Life and Lusiads 
(1881); To the Gold Coast for Gold (1882), 
and a new translation of the Arabian 
Nights (1885). 


Burton, Robert. An English writer of 
eculiar characteristics; born at Lindley, 
Leisteroeshne February 8, 1577; died at 
Oxford (?), January 25, 1640. Obtaining 
two church livings, he resided at Christ 
Church, Oxford. Here he wrote the 
Anatomy of Melancholy (published about 
1621), a vast storehouse of shrewd com- 
ment, apt and learned quotation, humor, 
and erudition, from which Milton, Sterne, 
and others did not scruple to borrow. 


Bushnell, Horace. An eminent Amer- 
ican clergyman; born near Litchfield, 
Conn., 1802; died at Hartford, Conn., 
1876. He was settled over a Congre- 
gational church in Hartford until 1853. 
His numerous works on religion, theology, 
and morals, and other topics, comprise 
Christian Nurture; God in Christ; Christ 
in Theology; The Vicarious Sacrifice; 
Nature and the Supernatural; Moral 
Uses of Dark Things; Forgiveness and 
Law; The Age of Homespun; Moral 
Tendencies and Results of Human His- 
tory; The Character of Jesus; Work and 
Play; Christ and His Salvation; Politics 
the Law of God; Woman Suffrage. See 
Life and Letters, edited by his daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Cheney. 


Butler, Samuel. An English satirist; 
born in Strensham, Worcestershire, in 
February, 1612; died in London, Sep- 
Little is known of his 
life except what Anthony-a-Wood re- 
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lates. He was educated at Oxford or 
Cambridge, occupied his leisure in study- 
ing music and painting, became a man 
of wide and curious learning, and earned 
his living as secretary and clerk to aristo- 
cratic personages. His famous poem, 
Hudibras, a witty and sharp satire on 
the Puritans, secured instant favor with 
the king and the public; yet after the 
appearance of the Frat part in 1663, he 
spent seventeen years in poverty and 
obscurity. The second and third divi- 
sions of Hudibras appeared in 1664 and 
1678. The general design of the great 
poem was derived from Don Quixote. 
The situations of the mock epic are few 
but ludicrous, and the whole canvas is 
embellished with imagination, raillery, 
subtlety, brilliant epigrams, and spark- 
ling wit. Hudibras consists of 10,000 
verses, and is one of the most frequently 
quoted books in the language. The 
standard edition by Dr. Z. Grey (1744) 
has frequently been reprinted. Butler’s 
next important works are: The Elephant 
in the Moon, a satire on the Royal So- 
ciety; a series of prose Characters; and 
an Ode to Duval, the famous highwayman. 


Butler, Samuel. An English author, 
born at Langar, Notts, December 4, 1835. 
Educated at Shrewsbury and St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Was in the Canter- 
bury Settlement, New Zealand, 1860-64 ; 
since which time he has been engaged in 
writing, painting, and composing music. 
Publications : Erewhon (1872); Erewhon 
Revisited (1901); The Fair Haven ; Life 
and Habit; Evolution Old and New; Un- 
conscious Memory; Alps and Sanctuaries; 
Luck or Cunning; Ex Voto; Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets Reconsidered; Prose Translations 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. 


Erewhon; or, Over the Range (1872). A 
satire on human institutions and customs in 
the manner of Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. De- 
scribes an imaginary race of people discovered 
in 1868 hidden behind an enormous range of 
mountains, who had reverted to a primitive 
form of civilization. Most of their ideas were 
exactly opposite to those prevailing in Europe, 
and they regarded physical perfection as the 
highest standard of human life and conduct. 
The title Erewhon is simply the word ‘“ no- 
where”’ slightly transposed. Sequel, Erewhon 
Revisited Twenty Years Later, published rgor. 

Butler, William Allen. An American 
poet; born in Albany, N. Y., February 
20, 1825. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York in 1843, 
and has since practised law in New York. 
He wrote Nothing to Wear (1857), a 
satirical poem, which attracted wide 
attention; Two Millions, a satire (1858); 
and Mrs. Limber’s Raffle (1876). 


Butterworth, Hezekiah. An American 


story-writer; born in Warren, R. I., De- - 


cember 22, 1839. Since 1871 he has been 
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on the staff of the Youth’s Companion. 
Author of popular juvenile stories and 
travels, including Zig-Zag Journeys 
(1876-80); Songs of History; Poems and 
Ballads upon Important Episodes in 
American History (1887); and The 
Wampum Belt, or The Fairest Page of 
History (1896). 

Bynner, Edwin Lassetter. An American 
novelist; born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
1842; died September 4, 1893, in Boston, 
Mass., where he was librarian of the 
Boston Library. He was the author of 
short stories, and of several novels, in- 
cluding Tritons (Boston, 1878); Agnes 
Surriage (1886); Penelope’s Suitors (Lon- 
don, 1887). 

Agnes Surriage (1887). A love romance of 
colonial times, based on the story of Sir Charles 
Henry Frankland, who fell in love with a beau- 
tiful servant at an inn at Marblehead, and 
ultimately married her in gratitude for his 
escape from the earthquake at Lisbon (1755). 

Penelope’s Suitors (1887). Penelope Pelham 
tells us in her diary how she came to throw 
over her lover, Edward Buckley, and to become 
the wife of the governor of Massachusetts. A 
fresh, artless story of a young girl’s heart. 


Byron, George Noel Gordon, Lord. A 
celebrated English poet; born in London, 
January 22, 1788; died at Missolonghi, 
Greece, April 19, 1824. His poems 
appear in an immense number of editions, 
but acomplete bibliography is impossible 
here, and any attempt at characterization 
or criticism is wholly superfluous. The 
collected Life and Works, published by 
Murray (1832-35), include all the recog- 
nized poems. The dates of issue of a few 
of the most celebrated single works are 
as follows: Hours of Idleness (1807); 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
(1809); Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage (1812- 
22); The Giaour (1813); The Bride of 
Abydos (1813); The Corsair (1814); Lara 
(1814); Hebrew Melodies (1815); The 
Prisoner of Chillon (1816); Manfred 
(1817); The Lament of Tasso (1817); 
Don Juan (1819-24); Marino Faliero 
(1820); The Two Foscari (1821), and 
Cain "(1822 ): 

Byron, Henry James. An English 
dramatist; born in Manchester, in Jan- 
uary, 1834; died in London, April 11, 
1884. Forsaking law and medicine for 
the stage, he acted with success in Lon- 
don, and was for many years a popular 
author of burlesques, plays, extrava- 
ganzas, farces, and light comedies. Among 
the best are: Cyril’s Success (1868); and 
Our Boys (1875), which ran for four 
years. With Dion Boucicault he wrote 
Lost at Sea (1869); and with F. C. Bur- 
nand, W. S. Gilbert, and R. Reece, Forty 
Thieves (1878). Byron was the first 
editor of Fun, and wrote a novel, Paid 
in Full (3 vols., London, 186s). 
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Caballero, Fernan (ka-bal-ya’rd), pseu- 
donym of Cecilia Bohl de Faber. A 
Spanish novelist; born at Morges, Switz- 
erland, December 25, 1796; died in 
Seville, Spain, April 7, 1877. Not until 
1849 did her first book, The Sea-Gull 
appear, forthwith establishing her fame 
as the creator of the modern Spanish 
realistic novel. A strictly Roman Cath- 
olic and extremely conservative tendenc 
revails in all her work. Her novels 
include The Family of Alvareda; A 
Summer Season at Bornos; Clemencia; 
Elia; Tears; Poor Dolores; Lucas Garcia, 
and others. Besides several collections 
of short stories, she also published the 
first collection of Spanish fairy tales, 
under the title Andalusian Popular Tales 
and Poems (1858). 


Cabanis, Pierre Jean Georges (ka-ba- 
nis’). A French physician and philo- 
sophical writer; born in Cosnac, 1757; 
died near Meulan, May 5, 1808. He 
attended Mirabeau in that great French- 
man’s final illness, and wrote Journal of 
the Illness and Death of Mirabeau (1791); 
besides being the author of an interesting 
work on Connections (rapports) between 
Man’s Physical and Moral Constitutions 
(or natures; new ed., 1866), which has 
proved an incentive to thought. 


Cable, George Washington. An Ameri- 
can novelist, was born in New Orleans, 
October 12, 1844. His father dying when 
the boy was about fifteen years of age, 
he left school and became a clerk in a 
store, and in 1863 he enlisted as a Con- 
federate volunteer in the Fourth Missis- 
sippi cavalry. He was wounded, and, 
returning to New Orleans, became an 
errand boy in a store. He studied con- 
tinually, as he had done while in the 
army; and having acquired a knowledge 
of civil engineering, he went from place 
to place in connection with a surveying 
party. On the Atchafalaya he caught 
the ‘‘break-bone’’ fever, which left its 
lingering reminders upon him for a couple 
of years. Then he began to send criti- 
cisms and humorous papers and poems 
to the Picayune, signing himself ‘‘ Drop 
Shot;’’ and soon he was engaged as an 
editor. Amid all the vicissitudes of 
fortune he had maintained his religious 
integrity, and had scrupulously followed 
the dictates of conscience: and when he 
was asked to furnish theatrical reports 
for the paper, he resigned and went to 
keeping books for a cotton dealer. In 
1879, being left by his employer’s death 
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without employment, and having already 
met with success in the publication of 
sketches of creole life in The Century, 
he determined to depend upon his pen 
for support. He also lectured success- 
fully, reading to delighted audiences 
extracts from his own writings, and 
singing to the people of the North the 
plantation songs of the far South. In 
1879 he took up his residence in_ the 
North, living in Connecticut and in 
Northampton, Mass. In 1897 he assumed 
the editorial supervision of Current Liter- 
ature. Mr. Cable’s published books, the 
contents of which have generally ap- 
peared first in serial form in magazines, 
include Old Creole Days (1879); The 
Grandissimes (1880); Madame Delphine 
(1881); Dr. Sevier (1884); The Creoles 
of Louisiana (1884); The Silent South 
(1885); Bonaventure (1888); The Negro 
Question (1888); Stories of Louisiana 
(1889); Busy Man’s Bible (1891); John 
March, Southerner (1894). It has been 
noted that Mr. Cable’s renderings of the 
creole dialect, and his vivid picturings 
of the social life of the Louisiana low- 
lands, have given serious offence to some 
whose portraits he has drawn. In this 
connection it is remarked by Professor 
Backus that ‘the fact that Mr. Cable is 
a man of simple and even stern views of 
life does not surprise those who have 
felt the undercurrent of serious purpose 
in the humor and pathos of his descrip- 
tions. There is a tenderness in his hand- 
ling of many social topics that betrays 
a more than artistic interest. His studies 
are the result of long and careful investi- 
gation of records and history, as well as 
of personal observation.” 


*Old Creole Days (1879). Seven stories of 
New Orleans, which revealed to the world a 
phase of life unknown before. They portray the 
creole character with great tenderness and 
intimate knowledge, artfully reproducing the 
quaint and musical sounds of the broken Eng- 
lish that is spoken by the half-French natives. 
Such pieces as The Belles Demoiselles Planta- 
tion are deeply pathetic, while the writer’s 
ais humor finds ample expression in Posson 

one. 


*The Grandissimes (1880). A sustained and 
lengthy romance, resuscitating the dead past 
of New Orleans and its creole inhabitants as 
they were a century ago. Rich in character, 
varied in its change from tragedy to romance, 
and from romance to trenchant realism. 


Madame Delphine, Carancro, and Grande 
Pointe (1881). A touching story of humble 
heroism in the person of an old quadroon 
woman in New Orleans, throwing pathetic 
light on the racial prejudices that make life 
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miserable for people of tainted blood. The 
other two appear later as episodes in Bona- 
venture. 

Dr. Sevier (1884). A story of the long strug- 
gle of a young married pair in the prosperous 
world of New Orleans before the war. The 
Doctor is an elaborate study of an exceptional 
type of character. The old creole town, streets, 
houses, and people are very completely de- 
lineated, and all sorts of brogues mingle in the 
dialogue. 

*Bonaventure: a Prose Pastoral of Acadian 
Louisiana (1888). The development of a saintly 
character from a nature originally selfish, 
worked out as a chapter of ethical history. 
An idyllic love story, with humor in the char- 
acter sketches of the innocent and homely 
Acadians exiled in Louisiana. Abounds in 
natural description. 

John March, Southerner (1894). <A story of 
reconstruction in the South. Scene: Suez, an 
old town battered by the recent Civil War, 
and now the meeting-place of Northern pro- 
moters and irreconcilable Southerners. The 
tapid career of various financial companies, 
the intrigues, quarrels, fights, and the final 
collapse make a vigorous story. Thecharacters 
are types of the period—e.g., Leggett, the 
half-breed, a servile, insolent scoundrel, who 
conspires with a white villain to ruin March; 
the old judge is an amiable figure. 

The Cavalier (1901). A complicated ro- 
mance of the Civil War, by a sympathizer with 
the Confederates. There are several stirring 
chapters of fighting, but the principal interest 
is in the character-drawing and the analysis 
of feeling and motive. . 


Cadahalso, Don Jose de (kd-da-al’sd). 
A Spanish poet, dramatist, and story- 
writer; born in Cadiz, October 8, 1741; 
killed at Gibraltar, February 27, 1782. 
Military and literary capacity were 
equally characteristic of this well-born 
and well-educated man, who, after writ- 
ing elegant verses, dainty satires, and 
especially Learned Men who are Fashion- 
able, a specimen of original and unforced 
humor, was killed during a siege by the 
explosion of a shell. 


Cadol, Victor Edouard (ka-dol). A 
French dramatist and novelist; born in 
Paris, February 11, 1831; died there 
June 2, 1898. He began as a writer of 
theatrical criticism for various period- 
icals; but after the brilliant success of 
his comedy, The Good-for-Nothing(1868), 
which ran for 200 consecutive nights, 
he became known as a dramatist, and 
humerous plays came from his pen. 
Among his novels may be mentioned 
Rose, Splendor and Miseries of Theatrical 
Life (1874), and Hortense Maillot (1885). 


Cadoudal, Louis Georges de (ka-dé- 
dal’). A French essayist and critic; born 
in Paris, February 11, 1831; died there 
June 2, 1898. Journalism, the cause of 
Bourbon restoration, and love of the 
Church have occasioned his Signs of the 
Times (1861); Memories of Fifteen Years 
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(1862); and Madame Acarie (1863), a 
study of the religious life in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 


Caedmon (kad’mgn). An English 
poet; died about 680 a.p. He is styled 
“the father of English song’’ on account 
of his epics of sacred history, written in 
old Northumberland dialect, mostly with- 
out titles, although one is called Genesis. 


Caesar, Caius Julius (sé’zir). A Roman 
statesman, soldier, and orator; born July 
12, 100 (or, according to some reckonings, 
102) B.c.; died March 15, 44 B.c. He 
sprang from a famous family; dis- 
tinguished himself as an orator, and was 
held by his contemporaries as second only 
to Cicero. The commencement of his 
political life may be properly dated at 
74 B.C., when he was elected pontifex, 
and soon attached himself to the party 
of Pompey—which may be styled the 
democratic in distinction from the aristo- 
cratic party in Rome. In 66 B.c. he 
was elected to the curule edileship, and 
gained great popularity by the immense 
sums which he lavished upon public 
buildings and popular shows. In 63 B.c. 
he was chosen as pontifex maximus, and 
soon afterward as Pretor. In 60 B.c. 
Caesar was elected consul, and in 59 
he, in conjunction with Pompey and 
Crassus, formed the political coalition 
which is commonly known as the First 
Triumvirate. Beginning in 58 B.c. 
Caesar conducted for nine years the 
series of splendid military campaigns, of 
which he himself is the historian, and 
which have given him a place as one of 
the greatest generals of antiquity—the 
others being Alexander of Macedon and 
Hannibal of Carthage. At the close of 
this period Caesar was by all odds the 
most powerful man in the Roman State. 
Pompey became jealous of him, and went 
over to the aristocratic or senatorial 
party. The Senate ordered Caesar to 
disband his army, upon pain of being 
declared an enemy of the state. Upon 
his refusing to do so, war was declared 
against him, and Pompey was placed at 
the head of the forces. Caesar thereupon 
crossed the Rubicon about the middle of 
January, 49 B.c. Pompey was worsted 
at every point, and in three months | 
Caesar was undisputed master of the 
whole of Italy. Pompey, however, man- 
aged to get together a powerful army 
from the East. Caesar retreated to 
Pharsalia, in Thessaly, closely followed by 
Pompey, whose force (about 60,000 men) 
was more than double that of Caesar. 
A battle took place here August 9, 48 
B.c.. in which Pompey was utterly 
routed. Caesar returned to Rome and 
was formally invested with all the highest 
functions of state, which he exercised 
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with great moderation for four years. 
Among his most notable public acts was 
the reformation of the Roman calendar, 
which was carried into effect in 46 B.c. 
A conspiracy was formed against him, 
the leading conspirators being Brutus and 
Cassius, and Caesar was assassinated in 
the forum on March 15, 44 B.c., at the age 
of fifty-six, according to the most com- 
mon reckoning, but perhaps: two years 
more. Caesar was a voluminous author. 
The titles of numerous works of his have 
been preserved; the only ones, however, 
of which more than fragments remain are 
the Commentaries on the Gallic and the 
Civil Wars, which are universally es- 
teemed as masterpieces of their kind. 
The Commentary on the Civil Wars how- 
ever, as we have it, is quite fragmentary, 
and some doubts exist as to its genuine- 
ness. 


Cahan, Abraham (ka’han). An Ameri- 
can journalist and novelist; born in 
Russia, 1860. He is editor of the New 
York Zukunft (Future). He has written 
Yekl, a Tale of the New York Ghetto; 
Raphael Narizokh in Yiddish. 


Caine, Thomas Henry Hall. An English 
novelist and dramatist of Manx parent- 
age, commonly known as ‘‘Hall Caine,” 
was born in Runcorn, Cheshire, England, 
August 14, 1853. He was educated for 
an architect and began the practice of his 
profession at Liverpool, and from being 
a frequent contributor to the Buwazlder, 
Building News, and other architectural 
periodicals, he entered journalism and 
became a member of the staff of the 
Liverpool Mercury. In 1880 he aban- 
doned his profession of an architect, to 
devote himself to literature. In 1881 he 
went to London, living at Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, with Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
until the death of Rossetti in 1882. 
Previous to the publication of his first 
novel, The Shadow of a Crime (1885), he 
had published Recollections of Rossetti 
and Sonnets of Three Centuries (1882), 
and Cobwebs of Criticism (1883). His 
most recent and important works are: 
A Son of Hagar and Life of Coleridge 
(Great Writers Series, 1886); The Deem- 
ster, a story of the Isle of Man (1887); 
The Bondman (1888); The Scapegoat 
(1889); The Little Manx Nation, three 
lectures giving a history of the Manx 
kings, bishops, and people (1891); The 
Last Confession and The Blind Mother 
(1890); Captain Davy’s Honeymoon 
(1892); The Manxman (1893). In col- 
laboration with Mr. Wilson Barrett he 
has written two plays, Ben-my-Chree, 
dramatized from The Deemster, and 
Good Old Times. In the fall of 1895 
Mr. Caine came to America in the inter- 
ests of the Canadian Copyright Law. 
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The Shadow of a Crime (1885). A high- 
pitched romance of Cumberland in Restoration 
times. Theme: renunciation on the grand 
scale. A false suspicion of murder threatens 
a dalesman’s family with ruin, and to save his 
loved ones he avows the crime, though inno- 
cent. He is saved on the very scaffold by the 
confession of the real murderer. Similar coin- 
cidences give rise to many scenes of emotional 
stress. 


A Son of Hagar (1886). A romance of mod-— 
ern Cumberland similarly grandiose in concep- 
tion and treatment, the subject being fraternal 
villainy. The nefarious protagonist, a talented 
and cultured man, but bitterly passionate and 
vindictive, schemes his brother’s ruin, sepa- 
rates him from his wife, and compasses his 
imprisonment. Eventually the villain dies 
tragically. There is a variety of characters: 
plain, staunch dalesmen; innocent women, 
village humorists, etc. 


*The Deemster (1887). Like the foregoing, 
an essay in the epic as conceived by Victor 
Hugo, rather than a novel, aiming to give 
human passions and virtue ample scope. Scene: 
the Isle of Man, 1775. A homicide is tried by 
his father, the bishop, according to ancient 
usage, and is sentenced to live solitarily in a 
desolate corner of Man. Here in misery and 
affliction he works out his own redemption, 
and in the pestilence offers his life as atonement 
to the people. 


The Bondman (1888). A kind of modern 
Saga of Iceland and the Isle of Man in the days 
of the Napoleonic wars; a tale of uncurbed, 
elemental natures, of lawless crimes, and illim- 
itable revenge. The plot is of a complicated 
nature, but the dominant situation results 
from a persecuted son’s life-long effort to 
avenge his mother, the object of his fatal quest 
being his own brother. Scenes, events, and 
minor characters are those of a world widely 
and picturesquely different from the modern 
and civilized; nature provides a dark and ter- 
rible theatre for the sensational events of the 
drama; volcanic eruptions and earthquakes 
are the accompaniment. 


The Scapegoat (1889). Jewish life in 
Morocco—the favorite thesis of atonement 
illustrated in a semipoetic romance. Israel 
Ben Oliel cleanses himself from the guilt of a 
tyrannical and extortionate life by abandoning 
his dignities amidst the jeers of the populace, 
and living the life of a John the Baptist in the 
wilderness. 


The Manxman (1893). A good young man’s 
surrender to passion, and the retribution fall- 
ing on himself and others, are the character- 
istic theme. By an ancient Manx custom, the 
hero is left in charge of his friend’s sweetheart, 
and the pair fall in love and betray the trusting 
and simple-minded Pete. The agony of re- 
morse urges the offender at last to confess, and 
the magnanimous victim actually smoothes 
the way for his betrayer to marry the divorced 
heroine. 


The Christian (1897). An attempt to survey 
the religious life of contemporary London. 
Two passionate and sensuous beings are the 
exponents of the thought; and as the emo- 
tional interest of the story of their loves and 
estrangements becomes keener, the philosoph- 
ical purpose is well-nigh lost sight of in the 
fierce play of motive and passion. 
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_ The Eternal City (1901) A still more ambi- 
tious propagandist romance, the moral, relig- 
ious, and political tendencies of the contem- 
porary world being typified in the life of Rome 
and Italy. Personal interest centres in the 
loves of two characteristic figures, the Tols- 
toyan Socialist Rossi, ‘‘a noble, natural man,”’ 
endowed with irresistible energy, and the 
beautiful Roma, who atones for early frailty 
by heroic devotion. Plot resembles his pre- 
vious melodramas, wildly improbable and vis- 
ionary, the sequence of events being carried 
down to A.D. 1950, when a new republic has 
been established with the Lord’s Prayer as its 
charter. An immense prodigality of detail, 
vigorous theatrical scenes, and an incessant 
flow of sentiment and emotion, pages of ora- 
tory, highly wrought and highly colored de- 
scriptions, impress the reader’s mind at the 
expense of artistic unity. 


Caird, Mona (nee Alison). An English 
miscellaneous writer, was born at Ryde 
in the Isle of Wight. Her father was 
John Alison, a Midlothian inventor. 
From early childhood she wrote plays 
and stories, but her first acknowledged 
published. work was Whom Nature 
Leadeth. One That Wins followed in 
1887, The Wing of Azrael in 1889, and 
A Romance of the Moors (1891). In the 
Westminster Review of August, 1888, 
she published an article on the Marriage 
Question, which brought out an exten- 
sive correspondence in the Daily Tele- 
graph, entitled Is Marriage a Failure? 
Mrs. Caird claimed that her views in this 
article were very generally misunderstood, 
and in November of the same year she 
completed or more fully stated her posi- 
tion on this subject in the Review. 
Besides being a frequent contributor to 
English periodicals Mrs. Caird wrote for 
the North American Review and Forum. 
She informed herself thoroughly on the 
subjects of German, French, and English 
literature, philosophy, and poetry, and 
various departments of science. She 
married a son of Sir James Caird, and 
went to reside at Hampstead, a suburb 
of London. 


The Wing of Azrael (1889). A domestic 
story of gentlefolk in the country. A sulky 
heroine marries a sensual roue for the sake of 
helping her bankrupt father, and is driven at 
length by his cruel persecutions to try to elope 
with an old lover. The husband, a handsome 
and coldly inhuman villain, with his tyranny 
and machinations, is chief agent in many melo- 
dramatic episodes. Depicts a society univer- 
sally tainted with commercial marriages and 
parental cruelty. 


The Daughters of Danaus (1894). Animated 
with the same polemical feeling against mar- 
tiages of convenience, representing society as 
largely a marriage market, the money difficul- 
ties of parents and similar circumstances fur- 
nishing the motives for sacrificing girls to 
wedlock. 


Calderon de la Barca, Pedro (kal-da- 
ron). A great Spanish dramatist; born 
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at Madrid, January 17, 1600; died May 
25, 1681. Of Sacramental Acts, outdoor 
plays for Corpus Christiday. He wrote 72 
on themes scriptural, classical, or moral. 
Of these, The Divine Orpheus is reputed 
the best. Of religious dramas he wrote 
16, among them The Wonder-working 
Magician, the action of which centres on 
a human soul’s surrender to Satan; it was 
translated by Shelley and beautifully 
paraphrased by Fitzgerald. Another 
drama of this series is The Schism of 
England. Of his dramas of secular his- 
tory may be cited the powerful domestic 
tragedy, The Alcade of Zalamea. His 
dramas include No Magic Like Love, 
founded on the myth of Circe, and Echo 
and Narcissus; while his best-known 
comedies of intrigue, or “of the cloak and 
sword,” are The Fairy Lady and ’Tis 
Ill Keeping a House with Two Doors. 


Calef, Robert (ka’lef), An American 
satirist; born in Massachusetts, about 
1648; died 1719. He was a Boston mer- 
chant. He wrote More Wonders of the 
Invisible World (1790), a reply to Cotton 
Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible World, 
and opposing persecution for witchcraft. 
The book was publicly burned by Increase 
Mather. 


Calemard de la Fayette, Charles (kal- 
mar de la fi-yet or fa-yet). A French 
poet, critic, and essayist; born in Puy, 
April 9, 1815. He has enriched polite 
literature with studies of Dante, Michael 
Angelo; Machiavelli (1852); with an artis- 
tic version of The Inferno of Dante 
Alighieri (1885); and with The Adieu 
(1885), a collection of well-polished verse. 


Calhoun, John Caldwell. A noted 
American statesman; born in Abbeville 
District, S: C., March 18, 1782; died at 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1850. He 
graduated at Yale in 1804; studied law 
at Litchfield, Conn., and began practice 
in 1807. He was a member of the State 
Legislature, 1801-10; member of Con- 
gress, 1811-17; secretary of war, 1817- 
25; vice-president of the United States, 
1825-31; United States senator, 1831 and 
1845-50; and secretary of state, 1844-45. 
He entered public life as a Democrat and 
leader of the war party, and as early as 
1810 began the dissemination of those 
doctrines of public policy which have 
ever since been paramount issues between 
parties. The matters of slavery and the 
rights of States in relation to the Federal 
Government were only settled by the Civil 
War; the ‘“ Monroe Doctrine”’ is now gen- 
erally accepted, but the tariff issue re- 
mains an open question at this late day. 
In 1816 Calhoun supported a protective 
tariff and the United States Bank, for 
which he introduced a bill in Congress. 
He was the only member of President 
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Monroe’s cabinet who expressed the 
opinion that General Jackson tran- 
scended his orders in invading Florida in 
1818. He was a strong defender of the 
institution of slavery and the doctrine of 
nullification, according to which any 
State has the right to reject any act of 
Congress which it may deem unconstitu- 
tional. It was he who forced the question 
of slavery on the North. He-was a sup- 
porter of the ‘‘Missouri Compromise,”’ 
and was largely instrumental in securing 
the admission of Texas to the Union. 
Calhoun’s works consist of a Disquisition 
on Government, a Discourse on the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United 
States, and several volumes of Speeches. 
A collected edition of Calhoun’s works, 
in 6 vols., was published in 1853. 


Callender, John. An American his- 
torian; born in Boston, Mass., 1706; died 
in Newport, R. I., January 26, 1748. He 
collected many valuable papers relating 
to the Baptists in America, and published 
A Centennial Discourse on the Civil and 
Religious Affairs of the Colony Rhode 
Island (1739), which was the only history 
of that State for more than a century. 
The State Historical Society reprinted it, 
with notes by Rev. Romeo Elton, D.D. 
(1838), and a memoir of the author. 


Callimachus (kal-im’-4-kus). A Greek 
poet, critic, and grammarian; born at 
Cyrene, in Africa; died at Alexandria, 
Egypt, about 240 B.c. For twenty years 
before his death he was at the head of the 
famous Alexandrian Library. He was the 
most celebrated of the Alexandrian 
scholars and poets. His greatest work 
was a history of Greek literature, Pictures 
or Account of Writings of All Kinds, in 
120 books. His style is elegant, though 
its beauties are the result of excessive 
elaboration rather than real poetic genius. 
This is what might be expected from the 
greatest grammarian and literary critic 
of the age, living in an atmosphere of the 
concentrated knowledge of the then 
known world. Few ancient authors have 
had more numerous and able commen- 
tators. Quintilian ranks him as the prince 
of Greek elegiac poets. Ovid thought he 
displayed more art than genius. His 
writings were numerous; but of them 
there are now extant only 6 Hymns to 
the Gods and 74 short epigrams. Per- 
haps the best of these hymns is that to 
Artemis or Diana. 


Callistratus (kal-is-tra’tus). A Greek 
poet and grammarian, who flourished at 
Athens at an uncertain period. Some 
suppose him to be identified with the 
famous orator of that name, who died in 
361 B.c. He was the author of some com- 
mentaries on the ancient Greek poets 
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which were held in high esteem by his 
countrymen, but which are now lost. He 
is said to have been the first to acquaint 
the Samians with the alphabet of twenty- 
four letters. Of the poems attributed to 
Callistratus, only one is extant, the Hymn 
or, rather, drinking-song, in honor of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, who (514 
B.c.) fell in their attempt to put down 
the dynasty of the Pisistratidz at Athens. 


Calpurnius Siculus, Titus (kal-pér’ni- 
us sik’/i-lus). A Roman poet; born about 
30 A.D.; died about 80 A.D. He appears 
toward the commencement of Nero’s 
reign with various eclogues and bucolics, 
palpable imitations of Virgil and of Theo- 
critus, and conceived in a spirit of servile 
adulation of his imperial master. 


Calverley, Charles Stuart. An English 
barrister and poet; born at Martley, Wor- 
cestershire, December 22, 1831; died in 
London, February 17, 1884. He resumed 
the family name of Calverley, which his 
grandfather had changed to Blayds. He 
was educated at Harrow, at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and at Christ College, Cam- 
bridge, gaining at both universities a 
great reputation for scholarship, eccen- 
tricity, and athletics. His verses and 
translations at college made him the 
model of the literary undergraduates with 
a turn of humor. His scholarly transla- 
tions, both from and into the classical 
languages, are of themselves sufficient to 
have given him a literary reputation. In 
the line of “ nonsense poetry’ and parody 
he had few if any equals. He has written 
hymns, humorous poems, and vers de 
société, and made numerous clever trans- 
lations into English and Latin. In 1872 
he published a collection of poems under 
the title of Fly Leaves. 


Calvert, George Henry. An American 
journalist, poet, and miscellaneous writer; 
born at Baltimore, Md., January 2, 1803; 
died at Newport, R. I. May 24, 1889. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1823, and after- 
ward studied in Germany. For several 
years after his return to America he was 
editor of a newspaper, The Baltimore 
American. In 1843 he made his home at 
Newport, R. I. His writings cover a wide 
range of topics, most of them bearing 
upon the literature of Germany, France, 
and Italy. He wrote Author Goethe: 
his Life and Works, Dante and his 
Latest Translators, Count Julian (a trag- 
edy), and Don Carlos (a translation from 
Schiller). There are also several dram- 
atic sketches. At a later day he wrote 
essays upon English authors, among 
whom are Shakespeare, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Shelley. Some of his best 
writing is contained in the Scenes and 
Thoughts in Europe (1st series, 1846-52; 
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2d series, 1867). His prose is scholarly 
and refined, but much of his verse has 
been subjected to adverse criticism. 


Calvin, John (kal’vin). A distin- 
ished Franco-Swiss--ecclesiastical re- 
ormer; born at Noyon, France, July ro, 
1509; died at Geneva, Switzerland, May 
27, 1564. His father held a good civil 
and ecclesiastical position at Noyon. At 
the age of fourteen John Calvin became 
a pupil at the College de la March, in 
Paris, where he mastered the Latin lan- 
guage so thoroughly that it became 
almost vernacular to him. At first his 
attention was especially directed toward 
the study of law, but before long he 
turned more to theological studies, and 
as early as 1533 we find him strongly 
tinctured with the “ new learning,”’ which 
had sprung up in France, almost inde- 
pendently of the Lutheran movement in 
Germany. The “ Protestants’’—to use a 
term which has come to designate all 
those who in any way set themselves in 
Opposition to the authority of the Church 
of Rome—were exposed to many perse- 
cutions, to elude which Calvin fled from 
lace to place. In 1535 we find him at 
asel, in Switzerland, where he prepared 
the first edition of his famous Institutes 
of the Christian Religion. The book was 
first printed at Basel in the next year, and 
contained a notable preface addressed to 
King Francis I. of France. The “Re- 
formed Church’’ at Geneva, of which 
Calvin soon came to be the acknowledged 
head, was the State. It aimed to be a 
theocracy, which should not only direct 
all the public affairs of the city, but 
should also modify and control the social 
and religious life of the citizens. This 
predominant aim was pretty fairly at- 
tained during the remaining twenty- 
seven years of Calvin’s life. There was 
for a while a sharp opposition, but an end 
was put to it in 1555, when the leaders of 
the opposition party were expelled from 
the city and executed in effigy; and there- 
after Calvin’s authority in Geneva came 
to be an absolute political and religious 
supremacy. Calvin held full sway at 
Geneva for nine years after his decisive 
vietory in 1 $5 5. His health, however, 
began sensibly to fail in 1561, but his 
tenacity of will buoyed him up for two 
years, and he died in May, 1564, at the 
age of fifty-five. His works are very 
numerous, and nearly all of them have 
been translated into English. The col- 
lection of these put forth at Edinburgh 
by The Calvin Translation Society com- 
Tises more than fifty octavo volumes, 
including Letters. The works relating to 
Calvin, including biographies, would con- 
stitute a considerable library. An ade- 
- quate Bibliography of Calvin is furnished 


in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia of- 
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Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature. 


Cambridge, Ada (Mrs. George Frederick 
Cross). Born 1844. Educated at home. 
Lived in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire 
until her marriage (1870), when she 
sailed for Australia with her husband, 
Rev. G. F. Cross, since when she has 
resided in the colony of Victoria, mainly 
in bush districts; from 1893 she has 
resided in Williamstown, a port of Mel- 
bourne. Publications: My Guardian 
(1877); In Two Years’ Time (1879); A 
Mere Chance (1882); A Marked Man 
(1891); The Three Miss Kings (1891); 
Not All in Vain (1892); A Little Minx 
(1893); A Marriage Ceremony (1894); 


Fidelis (1895); A Humble Enterprise 
(1896); At Midnight (1897); Mater- 
familias (1898); Path and Coal (1900); 


The Devastators (1901). 

Path and Goal (1900). The life of a doctor 
who comes from Australia and settles in a 
cathedral town (Ely), where he falls in love 
at various times with three girls, none of whom 
he is destined to marry. 


Cameron, Verney Lovett. A famous 
English naval officer and explorer; born 
July 1, 1844; died March 26, 1894. He 
received the appointment of naval cadet 
in 1857, became midshipman in 1860, 
sub-lieutenant in 1863, lieutenant in 
1865, and commander in 1876. In 1872 
an expedition was projected under the 
auspices of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety for the relief of Livingstone, then 
supposed to be lost somewhere in the 
interior of equatorial Africa, and, after 
some changes, the command of this expe- 
dition finally devolved upon Lieutenant 
Cameron. The expedition left Zanzibar 
in February, 1873. They arrived at 
Unyanyembe, near Lake Tanganyika, in 
October, and there learned that Living- 
stone had died the preceding May. The 
original purpose of the expedition having 
been thus thwarted, Cameron resolved to 
cross the continent of Africa. The jour- 
ney occupied in all about three years, 
during which Cameron traversed nearly 
3000 miles on foot between the east and 
west shores of Africa. Upon his return to 
England Cameron put orth, under the 
title of Across Africa, an elaborately 
illustrated narrative of this long journey, 
which procured for him the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from_the University of 
Oxford, the Founder’s Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, the Grande Med- 
aille d’Or of the French Geographical 
Society, the Gold Medal of the Portu- 
guese Geographical Society, a gold medal 
from the King of Italy, and numerous 
other distinctions. 


Camoens, Louis de (kam’o-ens). A 
renowned Portuguese poet; born at Lisbon 
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in 1524 (?); died there June 10, 1580. He 
was educated at the University of Coim- 
bra. On his return to Lisbon he fell in 
Jove with Dona Catherina de Attayda, a 
lady of honor at court, for which offence 
he was banished to Santarem. Seeing no 
prospect of restoration to favor, he joined 
an expedition against the Moors, and lost 
his right eye in a naval battle in the 
Straits of Gibraltar. He afterward went 
to India, fought against the Mohamme- 
dans in the Red Sea, and on his return to 
Goa, wrote a satire on the Portuguese 
authorities in India, which caused his 
banishment to Macao. During his resi- 
dence at Macao he wrote his great epic 
poem, Os Lusiads (The Lusitanians), 
the leading subject of which is the voyage 
of Vasco da Gama in 1497, when he 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, thus 
making known the existence of an ocean 
passage between Europe and India. After 
shipwreck, in which Camoens lost all his 
possessions except his poem, after im- 
prisonment and other vicissitudes, he 
returned to Lisbon, and succeeded in 
publishing The Lusiads, which he dedi- 
cated to the young King Sebastian. It 
attracted much attention, but was unre- 
warded except by a small pension, which 
was withdrawn on the death of Sebastian. 
The remainder of Camoen’s life was 
passed in obscurity and poverty, of which 
his lyric poems often make complaint, 
and when, at last, his country sought to 
honor him with a monument, it was not 
without difficulty that his grave was dis- 
covered. 


Campanella, Tomaso (kam-pdn-el’-a). 
A famous Italian philosopher; born at 
Stilo, Calabria, September 5, 1568; died 
at Paris, May 21, 1639. At an unusually 
early age he had embraced the monastic 
life, astonishing his religious superiors 
with the precocious ripeness of his Thom- 
istic scholarship, and writing poems and 
treatises that are still not beneath respect. 
For twenty-seven years, however, he lay 
in a Spanish prison, because of his polit- 
ical indiscretions with the pen. During 
this period many of his treatises were 
compiled, but the ordeal broke his spirit 
and induced the impotence so character- 
istic of his thought in the very hour of its 
realization, the consequence being that 
even such great works as the Treatise on 
Material Philosophy (1623) and Rational 
Philosophy (1637) are painfully inade- 
quate. Only his Kingdom (or City) of 
the Sun (1623), a work not unlike More’s 
Utopia, is very widely known. 


Campbell, Alexander (kam’bel). An 
American theologian and religious writer; 
born near Ballymena, County Antrim, 
Ireland, September 12, 1788; died at 
Bethany, W. Va., March 4, 1866. He was 
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educated at Glasgow University, and in 
18e9 emigrated to America, following his 
father, a minister of the Secession church 
of Ireland, who, two years earlier, had 
settled in Western Pennsylvania. The 
theological views of both father and son 
had changed, and in 1809 they withdrew 
from the Seceders and founded a new 
society, whose sole guide and rule of faith 
should be the Bible. Of this society, now 
known as the “Disciples of Christ,’’ or 
“ Campbellites,’”” Alexander was the first 
minister. The remainder of his life was 
spent in disseminating his views. He 
travelled much in the South and South- 
west, preaching and debating in public 
with his opponents. In 1823 he estab- 
lished a monthly magazine, first entitled 
The Christian Baptist, and afterward The 
Millennial Harbinger, which extended to 
forty-one volumes, and to which Mr. 
Campbell was a prolific contributor. In 
1841 Dr. Campbell founded Bethany Col- 
lege, in Virginia, of which he was for a long 
time president. He was the author of 
many works on religious subjects. Among 
them are The Christian System, or Chris- 
tianity Restored; The Christian Preacher’s 
Companion, or Infidelity Refuted by 
Infidels; Christian Baptism; Popular Lec- 
tures and Addresses, and a Life of Thomas 
Campbell. 


Campbell, Helen (Stuart). An Amer- 
ican novelist and miscellaneous writer; 
born in Lockport, N. Y., July 4, 1839. 
She received her education in the schools 
of Warren, R. I., and in Bloomfield, N. J. 
She began writing for newspapers and 
magazines ata very early age. Forseveral 
years she studied closely and wrote on the 
subject of the poor in large cities, and on 
cooking and general housekeeping from a 
scientific basis, and with special regard to 
health. In 1886 she contributed a series 
of articles to the New York Tribune on 
the Working Women of New York, which 
was subsequently published as Prisoners 
of Poverty. The lollowing year she visited 
London, Paris, and some of the large 
cities of Germany and Italy, making 
observations on the working women of 
these cities, the results of which were 
later embodied in her Prisoners of Pov- 
erty Abroad. From 1881 to 1884 she was 
one of the editors of the Continent, a 
Philadelphia weekly paper. Among her 
published works are: The What-to-do 
Club (1885); Miss Melinda’s Opportunity 
(1886); Prisoners of Poverty (1887); 
Prisoners of Poverty Abroad (1889); 
Darkness and Daylight (1892); and Dr. 
Martha Scarborough (1893); also Anne 
Bradstreet; The Easiest Way in House- 
keeping and in Cooking; In Foreign 
Kitchens; American Girls’ Home Book of 
Work and Play; Women Wage Earners; 
Under Green Apple Boughs, , 
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Campbell, John, Lord. A_ British 
lawyer, politician, and biographer; born 
in Scotland, September 15, 1779; died at 
London, June 23, 1861. He was the son 
of a Scottish clergyman, and was destined 
to the profession of his father, for which 
he had no inclination, but at the age of 
nineteen went to London, where he be- 
came a reporter for the Morning Chron- 
acle. Meanwhile he studied law, was 
called to the bar in 1806, and in time 
secured a large practice. In 1830, 
through the aid of a relative, he was re- 
turned to Parliament for the borough of 
Stafford, where he took a prominent part 
in the advocacy of several important 
measures. ‘Subsequently he represented 
other constituencies, the last being that 
of Edinburgh (1834-41). In 1841 he was 
created a peer, under the title of Baron 
Campbell of St. Andrews, and was made 
lord chancellor of Ireland, a position 
which he held for only sixteen days, when 
his party went out of power, and he was 
forced to resign it; but this brief posses- 
sion entitled him to a retiring pension of 
44000. During the next ten years he had 
no public duties except to draw his pen- 
sion and take his seat in the House of 
Lords when he was disposed to do so. 
During this period he wrote the series of 
legal biographies by which he is to be 
remembered. These are Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors (7 vols., 1845-48), and 
Lives of the Chief Justices of England 
(2 vols., 1849, to which was added a third 
volume in 1859). These works were ex- 
travagantly praised at the time of their 
appearance, and have subsequently been 
sharply criticised. 


Campbell, Loomis J. An American 

hilologist and writer; born in Oneonta, 

mveis3r died. there November 6, 
1896. He was author of a United States 
History; also of the popular Franklin 
Series of school-books; and edited a 
Young Folks’ Book of Poetry and a Hand- 
book of Synonyms. The degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon him by Hamilton 
College. 


Campbell, Thomas. A British poet, 
critic, and miscellaneous writer; born at 
Glasgow, Scotland, July 27, 1777; died at 
Boulogne, France, June 15, 1844. After 
graduating at the University of Glasgow, 
he became fora short while atutor. Then 
he went to Edinburgh with the design of 
studying law; but in the mean time he had 
written his poem, The Pleasures of Hope, 
which was published in 1799, and was 
received with extraordinary favor. Camp- 
bell, now barely twenty-two, assumed 
literature as his vocation. He made a trip 
to the Continent, and, on December 3, 
- 7800, from a safe position, had a glimpse 


of a cavalry charge—a mere episode pre- - 
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paratory to the famous battle of Hohen- 
linden. This chance incident gave occa- 
sion to one of Campbell’s best-known 
lyrics, beginning On Linden, when the 
Sun was Low. In 1803 he took up his 
residence at Sydenham, near London. 
He married about this time, and, having 
no adequate income, fell into pecuniary 
straits; but in 1805 a government pension 
of £200 was granted him. In 1809 he put 
forth Gertrude of Wyoming, his second 
considerable poem. From 181ro to 1820 
he was, at least nominally, editor of The 
New Monthly Magazine, to which he fur- 
nished a few noble poems, among which 
are The Last Man. In 1819 he put forth 
Specimens of the British Poets, which 
finally extended to 7 octavo volumes, 
with biographical and critical notices, 
and an Essay on English Poetry, a work 
which was highly lauded at the time. In 
1824 he put forth Theodoric and Other 
Poems, which, notwithstanding a few fine 
lines; may be regarded as a failure. A 
still more decided failure was his latest 
considerable poem, The Pilgrims of Glen- 
coe, put forth only a year before his 
death. Broken in health, physical and 
mental, he went to Boulogne, hoping to 
gain recuperation. He died there, and 
his remains were brought back to Eng- 
land and laid to rest in Westminster 
Abbey, with all the honors of a public 
funeral. The Exile of Erin, Hohenlinden, 
Lochiel’s Warning, Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land, and The Battle of the Baltic are 
among his best-known poems. 


Campbell, William Wilfred. A Cana- 
dian poet; born in Western Ontario, 
Canada, 1861. He has published Lake 
Lyrics (1889); The Dread Voyage (1893); 
Mordred, a tragedy; and Hildebrand 
(1895), the two latter being dramas in 
blank verse; and numerous separate 
poems, among them England (1897). He 
is cited, in the Victorian Anthology, 
among the notable poets of Canada. He 
is at present an official of the Privy 
Council of the government at Ottawa. 


Campian, Edmund. A renowned Eng- 
lish Jesuit and scholar, was born’ at 
London, January 25, 1540; died at Ty- 
burn, December 1, 1581. He came of 
humble parentage, was educated at 
Oxford University, where he took a 
degree and became a fellow of St. John’s; 
he was admitted to holy orders in the 
English Church and was ordained deacon 
in 1567. His conviction underwent a 
change shortly afterward, however, and, 
feeling he could not assent to the Protes- 
tant formulary required by the English 
Church, he resigned his position at Oxford 
and journeyed to Ireland, where he wrote 
a history of the country. Having met 
Allen and others at Douay, he joined the 
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Society of Jesus, or Jesuits. He resided 
for awhile at Brunn, Vienna, and Prague, 
teaching philosophy and rhetoric, but was 
subsequently sent by Gregory XIII., with 
Father Parsons, on a mission to England. 
He landed in England in 1580, and imme- 
diately began to perform the duties of his 
mission by making challenges to the 
universities and clergy to dispute with 
him. Charged with having excited the 
populace to rebellion and carrying on a 
treasonable correspondence with foreign 
powers, he was executed at Tyburn, with 
a number of other agents of his order. 
He was a man of admitted ability, elo- 
quent as an orator, a subtle reasoner in 
the field of philosophy, and a diplomat of 
remarkable ability. His disposition was 
amiable and he is held in high esteem 
on account of his acquirements and pro- 
ficiency. His principal works include: 
History of Ireland (1571) and Decem 
Rationers (Ten Reasons for Denouncing 
the Protestant and Embracing the Cath- 
olic Religion), 1581, and translated into 
English in 1827. A Life of Campian was 
published in 1867 by Richard Simpson. 


Campion, Thomas. An English poet; 
born between 1570 and 1580; died at 
London, March 1, 1619. He was by pro- 
fession a medical man. He wrote a vol- 
ume of Poems (1595), being Latin elegies 
and epigrams. He published (1610-12) 
four Books of Airs, containing songs and 
music of his own composition. The first 
book contains Divine and Moral Songs, 
the second Light Conceits of Lovers; the 
third and fourth are not distinguished by 
any separate sub-title. In his songs the 
verse and the music are most happily 
wedded. 


Campoamor y Campoosorio, Don Ra- 
mon de (kém’p6-mor’ é kam-p6-s0’ré-6). 
A Spanish poet and miscellaneous writer; 
born at Navia in 1817. He was one of 
the most popular and most prolific of the 
peninsula’s versifiers; in Moral and Polit- 
ical Fables and Colon his talent is most 
at home, although Doloras (Sorrows), a 
collection of poems, in which he gives 
expression to the best in contemporary 
Spanish ideals, has attracted most atten- 
tion. His stories in verse, The Good and 
the Wise and Juana’s Loves, more par- 
ticularly, are deemed by many his master- 

ieces; but his plays, among them Dies 
re, a drama, are not without a claim 
to that distinction. He has written, as 
well, on political and social subjects in 
sonorous prose. 


_ Canete, Manuel (kdn-ya’te). A Span- 
ish poet and dramatist; born at Seville, 
August 6, 1822; died in Madrid, Novem- 
ber 4, 1891. A volume of Poems first 
drew popular attention to his genius, 
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which is strong in lyric compositions and 
in odes, but strongest in the drama, as 
A Dispute in Granada and The Flower 
of Bresaltf denote. His studies in dra- 
matic criticism, especially those of the 
infancy of the Spanish theatre, possess a 
permanent value as contributions to his 
history, in addition to their merits of cor- 
rect taste and an almost faultless style. 


Canivet, Charles Alfred (ka-né-va’). A 
French journalist, novelist, and poet; 
born in Valognes, Manche, February 10, 
1839. His reputation was made by a 
series of articles in the Soleil, under the 
pseudonym of “Jean de Nivelle,” but in 
fiction he is well known as the author of 
word-pictures of Normandy life, among 
them Poor Devils and The Organist’s 
Niece. His Lost Colonies is an account 
of the French forfeiture of India and of 
Canada through an impotent foreign pol- 
icy; and his best poetry is probably in the 
collection Along the Coast. 


Canizares, Jose (kd&n-yé-thar’es). A 
Spanish dramatist; born in Madrid, July 
4, 1676; died there September 4, 1750. 
His precocity, of which much is made, 
took the form of dramatic composition, 
in which he excelled at fourteen; nor was 
he much older when his Balance Sheets 
(or Accounts) of the Great Captain was 
completed, a historical play, made note- 
worthy by one scene of infinite effective- 
ness. The Spanish stage owes to him, 
moreover, What Passes from Sceptre to 
Sceptre, England’s Cruelty, and other 
productions of merit. 


Canonge, Jules (ka4-nénzh). A French 
poet; born in Nimes, March 20, 1812; 
died March 14, 1870. His poetic ability 
is preserved in Preludes (1835), Tasso at 
Sorrento, and Olim (1859), besides other 
volumes, in addition to which he turned 
his attention to legend and story and 
produced worthy prose. 


Canovas del Castillo, Antonio (ka’n6- 
vas del kds-tél’ys). <A distinguished 
Spanish statesman and man of letters; 
born in Malaga, February 8, 1826; assas- 
sinated at the baths of Santa Aqueda, 
August 8, 1897. In his twenty-fifth year 
he was editor of the conservative journal, 
Patria, and in 1854 entered the public ser- 
vice as member of the Cortes; thereafter 
he held various posts in the government. 
At his death he had been for some years 
prime minister. He is author of Literary 
Studies (2 vols., 1868); History of the 
Austrian Dominion in Spain (1860); 
Problems of the Time (2 vols., 1884); 
Studies on the Reign of Philip IV. (3 vols., 
1888-90). He was editor-in-chief of a 
German History of Spain, consisting of 
monographs by sundry writers, of which 
the first volume appeared in 1890. 
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Cano y Masas, Leopoldo (ka’n6 & mas’- 
ds). A distinguished Spanish poet and 
dramatist; born at Valladolid, November 
13,1844. He graduated from the Spanish 
Military Academy at Madrid (1865), and 
was appointed professor of analytical and 
descriptive geometry there in 1867, re- 
tiring in 1885. 
Laurels of a Poet (1852). His many other 
plays include The Code of Honor, 
Modern Idolatry, and The Death of 
Lucretia. He is the author of a volume 
of poems, Arrows. 


Capecelatro, Alphonse, Cardinal (ka’pe- 
chel-at’rd). An Italian biographer and 
controversialist; born in Marseilles, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1824. He has won distinction as 
Italy’s leading contemporary church 
writer with a History of St. Catherine of 
Siena and of the Papacy of her Day 
(1856), The Errors of Renan, a Life of 
Jesus, and a Life of St. Philip of Neri 
(1882). 


Capel, Thomas John, Monsignor. An 
English Roman Catholic ecclesiastic; born 
at Hastings, October 28, 1836. He was 
educated under private tutors at Oxford, 
and was ordained priest by Cardinal 
Wiseman in 1860. Soon after his ordina- 
tion the state of his health obliged him to 
go to a warmer climate. He took up his 
residence at Pau, in southern France, 
where he established an English Catholic 
Mission, of which he became chaplain. 
While here engaged in the work of “ con- 
version,’’ he was named private chamber- 
lain to Pope Pius IX., and in 1873, after 
his return to England, was made domestic 
prelate. In England he acquired great 
celebrity as a preacher, especially as a 
defender of the doctrines of his church. 
In 1873 he established the Catholic Public 
School at Kensington, and in the follow- 
ing year was appointed rector of the Col- 
lege of Higher Studies at Kensington, 
which was the nucleus of the Catholic 
English University, a position which he 
held until 1878. Upon several occasions 
he visited Rome, where, by the express 
command of the Pope, he delivered 
courses of sermons in English. In 1874 
he published A Reply to the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone’s Political Expostula- 
tion, in consequence of which he became 
involved in a sharp newspaper contro- 
versy with Canon Liddon. In 1884-85 
Monsignor Capel made an extended visit 
to the United States, and put forth a 
little volume entitled Catholic: an Essen- 
tial and Exclusive Attribute of the True 
Church. 


Capern, Edward. An English poet; 
born at Tiverton, Devonshire, January 
29, 1819. He attracted the notice of 
Walter Savage Landor in consequence of 
the beauty and feeling of his poems, 


His first comedy was’ 
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mostly descriptive of popular life and 
character in his native county, where he 
was long in the mail service, and known 
in consequence as ‘‘the rural postman of 
Bideford.” His best work is in Wayside 
Warbles, Sungleams and Shadows, and 
Ballads and Songs. 


Capuana, Luigi (kd-pi-a’na). An 
Italian poet, novelist, and critic; born at 
Minco, Sicily, May 27, 1839. As a jour- 
nalist in Florence in 1864 he wrote dra- 
matic criticisms; from 1868 until 1877 he 
lived in his native town; then in Milan, 
again as a journalist. His best-known 
work is Giacinta (1870), a naturalistic 
novel. Besides this he published several 
volumes of short stories, among them 
Profiles of Women (1881), Homo (1883), 
and two collections of charming fairy- 
tales; Once upon a Time (1882) and 
Fairy Land (1883). A curious specimen 
of rhythmical prose is his Semi-Rhythms 
(1888), in praise of worldly joy and 
beauty. 


Carcano, Giulio (kadr-ké’nd). An Ital- 
ian poet (1812-84); born in Milan. He 
wrote a narrative poem, Ida Della Torre, 
while a student at Pavia (1834). His 
next work, Angiola Maria (1839), had 
extraordinary success; it is a deeply sym- 
pathetic story of Italian family life, and 
is regarded as the highest type of that 
class in Italian. In the same vein is the 
volume Simple Narratives (1843). He 
wrote also Damiano, the Story oF a Poor 
Family (1851), and Twelve Tales (1856). 
He published translations of several of 
Shakespeare’s plays. His latest volume 
of poetry was Various Poems (1875). 
Among his later novels are Gabrio and 
Camilla, a Milanese Story (1874), and 
Carlo Barbiano (1882). 


Cardenas y Rodriguez, Jose M. de (kar’- 
da-nds é ro-dré’ges). A Cuban poet and 
prose writer; born at Matanzas in 1812; 
died in 1882. Many of his humorous 
sketches of Cuban life have been trans- 
lated into French and published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. Besides a good 
comedy, A Deaf Uncle, he has written a 
collection of fables, some of which have 
been translated into English; and numer- 
ous poems. 


Carducci, Giosué (kar-dé’chi). A dis- 
tinguished Italian poet and philologist; 
born at Valdicastello, Tuscany, July 27, 
1836. He was made professor of Italian 
literature in the University of Bologna 
in 1860. He had previously written 
essays on the history of literature, and a 
small volume of lyrics, Rimes (1857), but 
his poetical genius is better shown in the 
collections of his fugitive pieces pub- 
lished a little later, Serious Trifles and 
The Decennials, His Hymn to Satan 
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(1863), published under the pseudonym 
“Enotrio Romano,” made an extraordi- 
nary impression, and was formally de- 
fended in Satan and Satanic Polemics 
(1879). The breath and range of his 
genius, as well as his mastery of poetic 
form, are seen in the Poems of Enotrio 
Romano (1871); New Poems (1873); 
Iambics and wpitodes (1882); New Rimes 


(1887). 


Carew, Thomas. An English poet 
about (1598-1630) ; he stood high in favor 
with Charles I., and was an intimate 
friend of the greatest poets and scholars 
of his time in England, including Ben 
Johnson, Sir John Suckling, and Sir 
Kenelin Digby. His poems are light and 
airy, sometimes licentious, always grace- 
ful and elegant in form. They are mostly 
songs or odes; he also wrote Calum 
Britannicum, a masque, performed at 
Whitehall (1633), with Charles I. and his 
courtiers in the cast. 


Carey, Henry Charles. A noted Amer- 
ican economist; born in Philadelphia, 
December 15, 1793; died there October 
13, 1879. Trained in his father’s pub- 
lishing house, he accumulated a compe- 
tence from the business and retired to 
devote himself to study. The Essay on 
the Rate of Wages (1836) and The Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy (1837-40) 
won him an authoritative international 
position, in spite of what was then an 
extravagantly unorthodox opposition to 
Adam Smith and his followers. He next 
produced The Credit System in France, 
Great Britain, and the United States 
(1838); and The Past, the Present, and 
the Future (1848); and The Principles of 
Social Science (1858-59). 


Carey, Mathew. An American pub- 
lisher and prose writer; born in Ireland, 
January 28, 1760; died in Philadelphia, 
Pah, wieMeseMose sap, Tesi, Wels Posse 
known of his political writings was his 
Olive Branch (1814). It was an effort to 
promote harmony among political parties 
during the War of 1812. It passed 
through ten editions. In 1819 he pub- 
lished his Vindicee Hibernice, and in 1822 
Essays on Political Economy. 


_ Carey, Rosa Nouchette. Novelist; born 
in London; daughter of William Henry 
Carey. She was educated at the Ladies’ 
Institute, St. John’s Wood. Commenced 
as novelist in 1868. Her publications 
include Nellie’s Memories (1868); Wee 
Wifie (1869); Barbara Heathcote’s Trial 
(1871); Robert Ord’s Atonement (1873); 
Wooed and Married (1875); Heriot’s 
Choice (1879); Queenie’s Whim (1881); 
Mary St. John (1882); Not Like Other 
Girls (1884); For Lilias (1885); Uncle 
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Max (1887); Only the Governess (1888) ; 
Basil Lyndhurst (1889); Lover or Friend 
(1890); Sir Godfrey’s Grand-daughters 
(1892); Men Must Work (1892); The Old 
Old Story (1894); Mrs. Romney (1894); 
The Mistress of Brae Farm (1896); Other 
People’s Lives (1897); Mollie’s Prince 
(1898); Twelve Notable Good Women; 
My Lady Frivol (1899); Rue with a Dif- 
ference; A Passage Perilous (1903). 


Nellie’s Memories (1868). The experience 
and troubles of a girl of sterling character, who 
takes the place of her dead mother in a family 
of brothers and sisters. The first of a long 
series of domestic tales, which set forth a 
healthy and engaging ideal of womanhood and 
a high standard of daily conduct; sentimental 
and optimistic, without being weakly so. 


Not Like Other Girls (1884). A mother and 
three daughters, suddenly reduced from af- 
fluence to poverty, apply themselves cour- 
ageously to earn their living by dressmaking. 
Their cleverness and good sense win them suc- 
cess, and they are rewarded by offers of mar- 
riage and by restoration of fortune. 


Barbara Heathcote’s Trials (1885). Home 
life of a family of girls, all differing in char- 
acter, all wilful. Barbara is a blunt, out- 
spoken girl, whose very candor leads her into 
misunderstandings and troubles. 


Esther (1887). A widowed mother’s strug- 
gles with poverty, and the different conduct 
and character of two sisters, one imaginative 
and ambitious; the other, Esther, a quiet 
worker, making the best of her lot. 


Life’s Trivial Round (1900). Like the fore- 
going, a simple, unaffected account of the 
ordinary events of domestic life, a quiet pic- 
ture of little things, with nothing more exciting 
than the wedding festivities that crown the 
story. 


Rue with a Difference (1900). A quiet stor 
of quiet domestic life in a cathedral town, wit 
the love affairs of a step-mother and a step- 
daughter as chief motive of the plot, and a set 
of pleasant, well-conducted characters sketched 
in a life-like manner. 


Carlen, Emilia Flygare (flé-gar’e kar- 


lan’). A Swedish novelist; born at 
Stromstad, August 8, 1807; died at 
Stockholm, February 5, 1892. Her first 


story was Waldemar Klein (1838). A 
long series of novels followed, most not- 
able among them being Gustav Lin- 
dorm (1839); The Professor (1840); 
Chamberlain Lassmann (1842); A Ware- 
house on the Cliffs (1860), her best story. 
Her latest work was Reminiscence of 
Swedish Literary Life (1878). She had 
clear insight into the condition of human 
life, especially of life in the middle class, 
and she describes it with admirable 
fidelity. 


_ Carleton, Henry Guy. An American 
journalist and dramatist; born in Fort 
Union, New Mex., June 21, 1855. He 
cultivated journalism in New Orleans and 
New York City, and has written several 
plays, including Memnon, a Tragedy; 
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Victor Durand (presented 1884), and The 
Pembertons (presented 1890). 


_ Carleton, Will, An American poet. 
journalist, and lecturer; was born at 
Hudson, Mich., October 21, 1845. He 
was educated at Hillsdale College, in his 
native State; after which he lived for a 
time in Chicago, and then removed to 
Brooklyn. He visited Europe in 1878 
and in 1885, and travelled muchin Canada 
and in the western and northern parts of 
the United States, where his lectures were 
well received. His ballads of domestic 
life have been very popular. These, with 
other works, include Poems (1871); Farm 
Ballads (1873); Farm Legends (1875); 
Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes (1876); 
Farm Festivals (1881), and City Ballads 
(7885). Itis often told with pleasure, by 
those who remember Will Carleton’s boy- 
hood daysat Hudson, that while he was at 
work upon his father’s farm in summer, 
and attending the district school during 
the winter, he would often practise ora- 
tory in the fields around the old log 
cabin with the. horses, cattle, and sheep 
as hearers. In Out of the Old House 
Nancy he has described the house in 
which he was born—“ kitchen and parlor 
and bedroom—they had ’em all in one.”’ 
It was the success of his poem, Betse 
and I Are Out, published in the Toledo 
Blade in 1871, which encouraged him to 
exchange the profession of journalism for 
that of an author. 


Carleton, William. An Irish novelist; 
born at Prillisk, Tyrone, Ireland, in 1794; 
died at Dublin, January 30, 1869. After 
receiving his early education in a “ hedge 
school’”’ he set out for Munster to com- 
plete his education as “a poor scholar.” 
Homesiekness and a disagreeable dream 
on the night after his setting out sent 
him back to his parents, and he spent the 
next two years in the labors and amuse- 
ments of his native place, acquiring at 
wakes, fairs, and merrymakings a minute 
knowledge of Irish peasant life. At the 
age of seventeen he went to the academy 
oF a relative at Glasslough, where he re- 
mained for two years. - He afterward went 
to Dublin, seeking fortune, his capital on 
arriving being 2s. 9d. His Traits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry, which 
appeared in 1830, was so warmly wel- 
comed, that in 1832 he published a second 
series. This proved as popular as the 
first, and Carleton’s success as an author 
was assured. In 1835 he published 
Father Butler, and in 1839 Fardarougha, 
the Miser, or the Convicts of Lisnamorna; 
The Fawn of Spring Vale; The Clarionet, 
and Other Tales, of which The Misfor- 
tunes of Barney appears in 1841; Valen- 
tine McClutchy, a novel (1846); the: 
Black Prophet (1847); The Tithe Proctor 
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(1849); The Squanders of Castle Squan- 
der (1852); Willy Reilly (1855), and The 
Evil Eye (1860). During the last years of 
his life Carleton received a pension of £200. 


*Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
First Series (1830). The cronies sitting round 
Ned McKeown’s fire agree to tell a story apiece, 
a plan that is presently abandoned. A very 
intimate and sympathetic presentation of the 
life of the peasants, their quick temper and 
variable nature; now moody, now gay, capable 
of the deepest feeling, of fiercely vindictive pas- 
sions and crimes. Carleton was a peasant born 
and bred, and he reproduces the brogue and 
turns of speech with accuracy. The Party 
Fight and Funeral is a boisterous and spirited 
narrative; Phil Purcel, the Pig Driver, a cari- 
cature of a Connaught peasant, that has been 
adopted as typical of Irishmen. The Lianhan 
Shee and The Midnight Mass show his deep 
feeling for nature 


*Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
Second Series (1832). Similar interpretations 
of Irish character, like the former, rich in a 
spontaneous humor and in the natural flow 
of pathos. The Poor Scholar, a portrait from ° 
life, and Tubber Derg, or the Holy Well, with 
its “hero beggar,’’ are two touching stories. 
Wildgoose Lodge is a tale of lawless revenge. 
The others—e. g., Dennis O’Shaugnessy Going 
to Maynooth, a comic story of a novice who 
falls in love—are of a humorous kind. These 
early stories record the author’s actual expe- 
riences; their realism is almost overfaithful in 
detail, yet by no means free from caricature. 


Fardarougha, the Miser; or, the Convicts of 
Lisnamona (1839). A tragic study of the pas- 
sion of avarice. Fardarougha has been com- 
pared with Balzac’s Pere Grandet. The 
emotional struggle between avarice and paren- 
tal love occasions scenes of intense sorrow and 
gloom. The wife is notable among the author’s 
Irishwomen. 

Valentine McClutchy, the Irish Land Agent 
(1846). Written to expose the tyranny and 
tapacity of land agents, the evils of non-resi- 
dence, the hypocrisy of canting attorneys who 
hang on to the landlord class, the violence of 
the Orange faction, and the partisanship of 
juries. Contains terrible scenes of eviction and 
the like, with many droll situations. 


Art Maguire; or, The Broken Pledge (1847). 
A temperance story—the downward career of 
aman utterly ruined by drink. 

*The Black Prophet; a Tale of the Irish 
Famine (1847). Written in time of famine, and 
a terrible record of an earlier visitation Carleton 
had himself passed through—a tragic testi- 
mony to the endurance and devotion of the 
Irish people. Particularly rich in female char- 
acters. 

The Emigrants of Ahadarra (1847). Singu- 
larly free from his wonted coarseness and faults 
of taste. Some of his bitterest scenes of sorrow 
and anguish are here, and pen portraits from 
the life, as the old patriarch and Dora McMa- 
hon, the Burkes, and the Hogans. 


Willie Reilly and his Dear Colleen Bawn 
(1855). Founded on a popular legend on 
Lough Key, a view of Ireland in the days when 
the priests were persecuted and hunted. It 1s 
a more artificial story than the foregoing, with 
little of their spontaneity. 
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Carlyle, Thomas. A distinguished 
Scottish essayist and historian; born at 
Ecclefechan, Scotland, December 4, 1795; 
died in London, February 4, 1881. Car- 
lyle had been destined by his pious father 
for the ministry of the Kirk of Scotland, 
and had already entered himself as a 
student of divinity, but finally made up 
his mind that whatever he might come 
to be, he could not be a minister in the 
Kirk of Scotland. He engaged for two 
years as tutor in a London family and 
afterward going back to Edinburgh to 
engage in literary work: his Life of 
Schiller, which came out at first in sepa- 
rate numbers of the London Magaztne, 
and not long after as a volume by itself. 
The translation of Wilhelm Meister was 
completed in 1824. . For it Carlyle re- 
ceived £180 upon the publication of the 
first edition; if a second edition was called 
for he was to be paid £250 more for 1000 
copies; the work after that to be his own 
absolute property. The Life of Schiller, 
Wilhelm Meister, and the German Ro- 
mance went off slowly, and publishers 
were not disposed to make new ventures 
in the direction to which Carlyle’s work 
had tended. With Carlyle it was all 
outgo and no income. But just then 
Carlyle received an introduction to Jef- 
frey, who asked him to contribute to the 
Edinburgh Review. The next number 
was nearly all printed; but there was yet 
space for a short article, and Carlyle 
wrote the paper on Richter, which ap- 
peared in October, 1827, being the first 
of Carlyle’s contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review; and the subjects of future 
papers were agreed upon. Carlyle’s resi- 
dence at Craigenputtock lasted six years, 
during which he performed much of his 
best literary work. Here were written 
nearly all of his Edinburgh Review arti- 
cles, including the one upon Burns, held 
by many to be the best criticobiograph- 
ical essay in the language; here were 
written what was intended to be a His- 
tory of German Literature, much of 
which appeared subsequently as sepa- 
rate papers; here also was written for 
the most part Sartor Resartus, the best 
of all his books, unless that distinction 
should be acorded to The History of the 
French Revolution. Early in 1834 he 
decided to take up his abode in London. 
He found a comfortable house in Chelsea, 
then a kind of quiet nook in the great 
city, of which they took possession in 
June. This house remained their home 
for the thirty-two years during which 
Jane Carlyle lived, and continued to be 
that of Thomas Carlyle for the fifteen 
years that he survived her. His works, 
as published, are: Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship, a translation (1824); 
Legendre’s Elements of Geometry and 
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Trigonometry, a translation (1824); Life 
of Schiller (1825); German Romance, 
translations from Tieck, Musaus, Rich- 
ter, etc. (1827); Sartor Resartus. (first 


edition in book form, Boston, 1835; 
second, London, 1838); The French 
Revolution (1837); Chartism (1839); 


Heroes, Hero Worship, and the Heroic 
in History (1841); Past and _ Present 
(1843); Life and Letters of Oliver 
Cromwell (1845); Latter-day Pamphlets 
(1850); Life of Sterling (1851); Friedrich 
II. (1858-65); Inaugural Addresses at 
Edinburgh (1860); Reminiscences of My 
Irish Journey in 1849 (1882); Last Words 
of Thomas Carlyle (1882). He wrote also 
innumerable magazine articles, still un- 
collected. 


Carman, Bliss. A Canadian poet; born 
at Fredericton, N. B., April 15, 1861. 
His first publication, Low Tide on Grand 
Pré: a Book of Lyrics (1893), had a very 
favorable reception. Other volumes of 
his collected poems are: Songs from 
Vagabondia (1894); Behind the Arras: 
a Book of the Unseen (1895). His poems 
usually appear first in American maga- 
zines and other periodicals. 


Carnegie, Andrew. Born at Dunferm- 
line, Scotland, November 25, 1837. When 
he was a mere child his father brought 
his whole family to America. The sons, 
of whom Andrew was the eldest, found 
employment, and while still young men 
engaged in the iron-manufacturing busi- 
ness at Pittsburg, Pa., in which they 
made a large fortune. When twelve 
years old Andrew began work as a tele- 
graph messenger, became an operator, 
and later manager of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad office at Pittsburg. He was 
soon promoted to be manager of the 
Pittsburg Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and successful ventures with 
Woodruff, inventor of the sleeping car, 
and in the oil fields, were followed b 
the establishment of a rolling mill, whic 
expanded until Mr. Carnegie controlled 
iron and steel interests of the United 
States. In 1874 Andrew Carnegie made 
a visit to his native land. Of this visit 
he wrote a pleasant account, An Ameri- 
can Four-in-Hand in Britain (1876), In 
1878 he set out upon an extensive course 
of travel of which he wrote an account 
entitled Round the World (1884). In 
1886 he put forth a work, Democracy 
Triumphant, describing the Fifty Years’ 
March of the Republic, and abounding 
with carefully prepared statistical in- . 
formation. In the American Four-in- 
Hand he gives a reminiscence of his de- 
parture for America, thirty years and 
more before, seeking a new home. In 
this work he sums up what he regards 
as one of the great advantages to be 
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derived from foreign travel. His latest 
work is The Empire of Business, which 
records his personal experiences. Hav- 
ing sold his interest in the iron and steel 
industries for $250,000;000 he is devot- 
ing the remainder of his life to deeds of 
splendid philanthropy, acting on the 
principle that “to die rich is to die dis- 
graced.”” He has given large sums for 
establishing free libraries in America, 
Scotland, England, Ireland, and other 
large sums for free education and to es- 
tablish a fund for heroes in civil life. 


Carpenter, Stephen Cutter. An Ameri- 
can journalist and prose writer; born in 
England; died about 1820. He came to 
the United States (1803) and settled in 
Charleston, S. C., where he soon founded 
and po with John Bristed the 
Monthly Register Magazine and Review 
of the Untted States. Later he was editor 
of the Mirror of Taste and Dramatic Cen- 
sor, in which appeared some clever 
sketches of American actors. His works 
include Memoirs of Jefferson, Contain- 
ing a Concise History of the United 
States from the Acknowledgment of 
their Independence, with a View of the 
Rise and Progress of French Influence 
and French Principles in that Country 
(2 vols., 1809) ; Select American Speeches, 
Forensic and Parliamentary, with Pref- 
atory Remarks; a-Sequel to Dr. Chap- 
man’s Select Speeches (1815); and under 
the pen name of “ Donald Campbell,”’ 
Overland Journey to India (second edi- 
tion, 1809-10), and Letter on the Present 
Times. 


Carpenter, William Benjamin. Famous 
English biologist; was born in Exeter, 
October 29, 1813; died in London, No- 
vember 10, 1885. His father, the Rev. 
Dr. Lant Carpenter, Unitarian minister, 
removed to Bristol in 1817, and the son 
was educated in that city. He began 
the study of medicine with Dr. J. B. 
Estlin, of Bristol, and some time after 
accompanied this physician on a visit 
to the West Indies. He resumed his 
studies on his return to Bristol, and con- 
tinued them in 1834 at University Col- 
lege and Middlesex Hospital, London, 
and in 1835 at Edinburgh, where he was 
graduated in 1839. During a part of 
this time he had been lecturer on medi- 
cal jurisprudence in the Bristol Medical 
School. In 1844 he was appointed Ful- 
lerian professor of physiology in the 
Royal Institution, and in the same year 
was made a fellow of the Royal Society, 
lecturer or professor in the London Hos- 
pital and University College (1849), 
principal of University Hall (1852), and 
registrar of the University of London 
' (1856). He edited a popular Cyclopedia 


of Science (1843), and from 1847 to 1852° 
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was the editor of the British and Foretgn 
’ Medico-Chirurgical Review. Among his 


many published scientific works are: 
Principles of Human Physiology, Animal 
Physiology, The Microscope and _ its 
Revelations, Use of Alcoholic Liquors, 
Physiology of. Temperance, Mesmerism 
and Spiritualism, Nature and Man. 
Dr, Carpenter received medals from the 
Royal and Geological Societies, the de- 
gree of LL.D. from Edinburgh, and in 
1873 was made a corresponding member 
of the Institute of France. His death 
was due to burns received from the up- 
setting of a spirit lamp. 


Carroll, Lewis. Pseudonym of Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson. A notable English 
humorist; born in Darenberg, January 
27, 1832; died at Guilford, England, July 
14, 1898. His fame is based on the 
stories nominally for the nursery, but 
only appreciable in their full merits by 
adults—Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land (1865), and its sequel, Through the 
Looking-glass (1872). They are fan- 
tasy-fables, full of what seems pure 
nonsense, but is really based largely on 
“‘reductions to absurdity” of illogical 
popular usages in language or reasoning. 
They have been translated into most of 
the languages of Europe. Some excel- 
lent nonsense verse is also found in the 
collections, Phantasmagoria (1869); the 
poem, The Hunting of the Snark (1876), 
and the inferior prose fairy-tale, Sylvie 
and Bruno. The author has published 
several works on mathematics and logic, 
in both serious and humorous form. 


*Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (1865). 
*Through the Looking-glass; and What Alice 
Found There (sequel) (1871). A new genre of 
fairy-tale which draws on modern science and 
all sorts of modern ideas for its materials, and 
finds its most characteristic expression in droll 
irrelevance and the fantastic distortion of 
familiar things. Though written for children 
and inspired by the prattle and innocent charm 
of children, the wit, the fanciful humor, and the 
subtlety of many of its comic undermeanings 
can be appreciated fully only by educated 
adults. 

Sylvie and Bruno (1889). Sylvie and Bruno 
Concluded (sequel) (1803). While preserving 
most of the elements of fantastic comedy that 
characterize Alice’s adventures, ‘‘ Lewis Car- 
roll’’ made these later fairy-tales the expression 
of what he held to be right in conduct and 
religion. The ideas are more recondite, and, 
though the first object is entertainment, the 
didactic purpose is more pronounced. 


Cartwright, William. English clergy- 
man and dramatist; born at Northway, 
near Tewkesbury, in September, 1611; 
died at Oxford November 29, 1643. 
He was the son of an inn-keeper; was 
educated at Oxford and became a popu- 
lar and eloquent preacher. In 1643 he 
was chosen junior proctor and reader 
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in metaphysics in the University a few 
months before his sudden death. He 
was distinguished by graceful and attract- 
ive manners and by extraordinary in- 
dustry, though his fame rests upon his 
personal popularity and the favorable 
criticism of his fellow-poets, especially 
Ben Johnson, rather than upon the merit 
of his verses. He wrote The Ordinary, 
The Royal Slave, a tragi-comedy; The 
Lady Errant, a tragi-comedy; and the 
Siege, or Love’s Convert. A collection 
of his comedies, tragi-comedies, and 
other poems was published in 1647, and 
again in 1651. 


Cary, Alice and Phebe. American 
poets; were born on their father’s farm 
near Cincinnati, O., the former April 20, 
1820, and the latter September 4, 1824. 
In 1849 they published conjointly a vol- 
ume of poems, and in the following year, 
upon the death of their mother, they re- 
moved to New York City, where they 
resided during the rest of their lives. 
Alice died there February 12, 1871, and 
her bereaved sister survived her but a 
few months, dying at Newport, July 31st 
of the same year. In 1869 they had to- 
gether prepared a volume entitled From 
Year to Year; and two years after their 
death their Last Poems was published. 
Alice, who was the more voluminous 
writer of the two, had early become 
known as “‘Patty Lee”’ by her contribu- 
tions to the National Era. In her name 
were issued Clovernook (1852-53); Hagar 
(1852); Lyra (1852-55); Clovernook Chil- 
dren (1854); Married, Not Mated (1856); 
Pictures of Country Life (1859); Ballads, 
Lyrics, and Hymns (1865); The Bishop’s 
Son (1867); Snow-Berries (1867); and A 
Lover’s Diary (1867). Phoebe published 
in her own name Poems and Parodies 
(1854); and Poems of Faith, Hope, and 
Love (1867). Horace Greeley used to 
tell with much pleasure how the Cary 
sisters came to New York to make their 
living by literature, and how, renting 
first a cheap little house, they gradually 
built up a house of their own which be- 
came known far and wide as a literary 
centre. Their parlor was not so large 
as some others, but quite as neat and 
cheerful; and the few literary persons or 
artists who occasionally met at their in- 
formal invitation to discuss with them 
a cup of tea and the newest books, poems, 
and events, might have found many 
more pretentious, but few more enjoya- 
ble, gatherings. 


Cary, Henry Francis. An English 
scholar and translator; born at Gibral- 
tar, December 6, 1772; died at London, 
August 14, 1844. He was the son of a 
captain in the British army, and was 
educated at Oxford, where he was early 
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distinguished for his knowledge of _the 
classics and of Italian, French, and Eng- 
lish literature. He became vicar of 
Abbot’s Bromley, Staffordshire in 1796; 
removed to the living of Kingsbury, 
Warwickshire, in 1800; became reader 
at Berkeley Chapel, London, in 1807, 
and was assistant keeper of printed books 
at the British Museum in 1826, resigning 
in 1837. In 1805 he published a transla- 
tion of Dante’s Inferno in English blank 
verse, and in 1814 a translation of the 
entire Divina Commedia. It is on this 
work that his reputation as a literary 
man endures. It attracted little atten- 
tion for some years until Coleridge, in a 
course of lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion, spoke of it in terms of high praise. 
The attention of the world having thus 
been called to the work, it gradually grew 
in public favor and soon took its place 
among standard translations; and though 
many rivals have appeared it still holds 
its honorable place. It has the great 
merits of accuracy, idiomatic vigor, and 
readableness. Cary had the satisfaction 
of seeing his work pass through four edi- 
tions. He afterward translated The 
Birds of Aristophanes and the Odes of 
Pindar, and wrote a number of short 
memoirs in continuation of Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets. 


Casanova de Seignault, Jean Jacques 
(ka’sa-n6d’va de sin’gdlt). An Italian 
adventurer; was born in Venice in 1725; 
died at Dux, Bohemia, in 1803. His 
career of adventure and intrigue in al- 
most all the countries of Europe has 
gained for him the name of “‘ The Gil Blas 
of the Eighteenth Century.’’ He was 
educated at Padua and Venice, and in- 
tended to become an ecclesiastic; but 
being in youth expelled from a seminary 
of priests for immorality, he started out 
upon his travels and visited Naples, 
Rome, and Constantinople, leading a life 
of adventure. In 1745 he returned to 
his native city and supported himself 
as a violinist until the cure of a senator 
who had been attacked by apoplexy 
brought him into fortunate notice. He 
was patronized by the nobility, and be- 
came acquainted with several authors of 
distinction, including Voltaire and Rous- 
seau. But everywhere he got into trouble 
and disgrace. He was allowed to visit 
the court of Frederick the Great; Cath- 
erine of Russia was disposed to befriend 
him; he hobnobbed with Louis XV., and 
was well known at Versailles; but every- 
where he cheated at cards and got drunk, 
and in 1755 he arrived home again at 
Venice. Among his exploits we find him 
in 1761 professing magic and undertaking 
for a stipulated sum of money to regen- 
erate Madame d’Urfe into a young man, 
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In 1790 he became librarian to Count 
Waldstein, in whose castle he died thir- 
teen years afterward. Among the literary 
works of Casanova are _a translation of 
the Iliad; a number of histories; a work 
of fiction entitled Eight Years Among 
the Inhabitants of the Interior of the 
Globe; Recit de Sa Captivite (1788); and 
his celebrated Memoirs, which have been 
often republished. 


Casas, Bartolome de Las (ka/sis). A 
Spanish missionary to the Indians of 
America; was born at Seville in 1474; 
died at Madrid, July, 1566. He was edu- 
cated at Salamanca, and is supposed by 
some historians to have accompanied 
Columbus to the West Indies in 1408. 
Others conclude that he first crossed the 
Atlantic in 1502 in company with Ovando. 
In 15ro he took orders as a priest at San 
Domingo, whence he went to Cuba with 
Velasquez. Here he distinguished him- 
self for his humane treatment of- the na- 
tives, whose cause he championed against 
the cruelties practised upon them by his 
countrymen. During one of his visits 
home the title of “‘ Protector of the In- 
dians’’ was conferred upon him; but such 
was the opposition he met with in his 
crusade against Indian slavery that, in 
despair—and as he afterward confessed, 
in an evil moment—he recommended 
negro slavery as a substitute. So that 
this apostle of freedom has been charged 
with having been the father of American 
slavery. Negroes, however, had been 
already brought to the New World as 
slaves. For a time he became disheart- 
ened, and, assuming the tonsure in 1522, 
he retired to the Dominican convent in 
San Domingo; but in 1530 he again ap- 

eared as a crusader in behalf of the 
ndians, visiting Mexico, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, and even Germany. Some 
of the laws which he procured to be 
passed were received with such alarm 
-in America as to cause rebellion; and 
notwithstanding his preaching had ac- 
complished incalculable good, but so far 
short did the result fall of the end he 
aimed at, that in 1547 he resigned and 
retired to Valladolid. Many of the works 
of Las Casas are still in manuscript, un- 
published, notwithstanding their vast 
historical importance. His Historia de 
las Indias was printed in 1875. The 
Destruction of the Indias by the Span- 
iards, which was published in London in 
1583, and again in 1625, is a translation 
of his Breuissima Relacion de la Destruy- 
cion de las Indias, which he had issued 
at Seville in 1552. 


Casgrain, Abbe Henry Raymond (ka’- 
gran’). A Canadian historical writer; 
born in Riviere, Quelle Quebec, Decem-. 
ber 16, 1831. October 5, 1856, he was 
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ordained a priest. He was professor at 
St. Anne’s College until 1859, and after- 
ward vicar at Quebec Cathedral from 
1860 till 1873. Among his most impor- 
tant works are History of the Hétel Dieu 
de Quebec and My Canadian Parish in 
the Seventeenth Century. A collection 
of his entire works was published in 1886. 


Casaubon, Isaac. A_ distinguished 
critic and scholar, son of French refugeé 
parents, was born at Geneva, February 
8, 1559; died at London, July 1, 1614. 
Until he was nineteen years old his only 
education was such as his father, a Hu- 
guenot minister, who had returned with 
his family to France after the edict of 
1651, could give him when at home and 
not in hiding or flying from the persecu- 
tions of those troubled times. But at 
nineteen he was sent to the Academy 
(University) of Geneva. Here he studied 
Greek with Francis Portus, a native of 
Crete: At Portus’ death, in 1581, he 
requested that Casaubon, then only 
twenty-two, be made his successor. He 
remained at the academy as professor of 
Greek until 1596, and during this time he 
began publishing his editions of Greek 
authors, which first brought him into 
notice as a keen and learned critic. In 
1596 he accepted an invitation from the 
University of Montpellier, France, to be- 
come professor of Greek, but he remained 
here only three years. In 1600, soon after 
the publication of his Athenzeus, he was 
invited to Paris by Henry IV. to teach 
Greek, and four years after he was ap- 
pointed sub-librarian of the royal library. 
After the assassination of Henry IV., in 
1610, Casaubon went to London, hoping 
to find leisure and rest, but James I., by 
whom he was very kindly received, gave 
him no opportunity for this, and he died 
while engaged on a work for the king, a 
criticism of the Annals of Baronius. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Among his works are Athenzus, On 
Ecclesiastical Liberty, Characters of 
Theophrastus, and an edition of Polybius 
and of Aristotle’s works. 


Castelar, Emilio (kas-ta-lar). A Span- 
ish statesman, orator, and miscellaneous 
writer; born at Cadiz, September 8, 1832. 
After studying in the schools of Alicante, 
Castelar completed his education at Mad- 
rid. In 1854 he made his first appearance 
as an orator in the Liberal cause. In 
1856 he was appointed professor of his- 
tory in the University of Madrid, which 
position he lost in 1864, in consequence 
of his connection with a democratic jour- 
nal. During the revolutionary movement 
of 1866 Castelar was arrested and sen- 
tenced to death, but made his escape from 
Spain, and occupied the next two years 
travelling and writing. After the revolu- 
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tion of 1868 he returned to Spain, re- 
sumed his professorship, and opposed the 
establishment of a monarchy. On the 
resignation of King Amadeo he was 
chosen minister of foreign affairs, and a 
few days later president of the Spanish 
Republic. His efforts to suppress the 
Carlists were unsuccessful; and a vote of 
confidence in him having been defeated 
in 1874, he resigned the presidency and 
went to Switzerland. Castelar has writ- 


ten novels, poems, travels, works on 
politics, slavery, war, etc. Among his 
publications are: Ernesto, a novel 


(1855); Lucan, his Life, his Genius, his 
Poems (1857; Popular Legends (1857); 
Democratic Ideas (1858); Civilization in 
the First Five Centuries of Christianity 
(1858-59); Account of the War in Africa 
(1859); The Redemption of the Slave 
(1859); Letters to a Bishop upon the 
Liberty of the Church (1864) ; Parliamen- 
tary Speeches (1871); Old Rome and New 
Italy (1873); Life of Lord Byron, and The 
History a a Heart, a romance. 


Castello-Branco, Camillo (k&s-tel’lo 
brank-o). A notable Portuguese novelist 
and poet; born in Lisbon, March 16, 1826; 
died at San Miguel de Seide, June 6, 
1890. He is the most popular of the 
modern romancists of Portugal, and at 
the same time the most national in tone, 
spirit, and form. Realism characterizes 
his numerous novels (over 100); the best 
known being Love of Perdition (1862); 
The Marquis of Torres Novas; Brilliants 
from Brazil. All of them are genuine 
pictures of Portuguese life. Among his 
poetic compositions, the collection pub- 
lished under the title, A Book (1854), 
holds the first place. 


Casti, Giambattista (kds’té). An Italian 
poet (1721-1803). He entered the service 
of the Emperor Joseph H.: accompanied 
embassies to St. Petersburg, etc. He won 
fame by his Gay Stories in Ottava Rima, 
and added to it by his witty satiric Talk- 
ing Animals (1802). The latter work was 
immediately translated into most of the 
languages of Europe. The English trans- 
lation, with numerous editions, was made 
by W.S. Rose, and published as The 
Court and Parliament of Beasts (1810). 
Casti wrote also two very successful 
comic operas, and a poetic satire on court 
life in the reign of Catharine II. of Russia. 


Castiglione, Baldassare (kés-tél-yd’né). 
An Italian nobleman; was born at Cas- 
atico, in the duchy of Mantua, in 1478, 
and died at Toledo, in 1529. He was 
educated at Milan, and became so well 
instructed as a critic of art that Raphael 
and Michel Angelo are said never to have 
thought their works perfect until they 
had his approbation. His shining talents, 
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his knowledge, and his pleasing manners 
won him the favor of the Duke of Urbino, 
a patron of literature, at whose court he 
was honorably entertained, and who em- 
ployed him as envoy to the British Court. 
Henry VIII., to whom he was sent, made 
him a knight. He was afterward sent as 
envoy to Louis XII. of France. Tasso 
devoted a sonnet to the death of Cas- 
tiglione, and Giulio Romano raised in 
Padua a monument to his memory. His 
literary works include two volumes of 
Letters, which were issued at Padua in 
1769; Latin and Italian Poems, which are 
models of excellence; and the celebrated 
book—that upon which his fame chiefly 
rests—Del Cortegiano (The Courtier), a 
manual for the nobility and gentry, 
remarkable for elegance of style, and 
valuable historically and as the auto- 
biography of a noble mind. The first 
edition of this work was published at 
Venice in 1528, and has been since trans- 
lated into several of the languages of 
Europe. The Italians call it Il Libro 
d’Oro—The Book of Gold—and it has 
been characterized as always new, always 
interesting, always instructive. Tasso 
said of Castiglione’s writings that their 
beauty deserved that in all ages they 
should be read and praised, and that, as 
long as courts should endure, as long as 
princes, ladies, and gentlemen should meet 
together, and as long as valor and courtesy 
should abide in the hearts of the human 
race, so long should the name of Cas- 
tiglione be prized. 


Castillejo, Christoval de (k&s-tél-ya’- 
ho). The latest representative of the 
ancient Spanish poetry (1490-1556); born 
at Ciudad Rodrigo. He opposed the in- 
troduction of Italian styles into the poetry 
of Spain, and justified his opposition by 
demonstrating in his own style of Spain 
for the expression of all moods and all 
sentiments. His satiric vein, especially 
in the Dialogue on the Condition of 
Women and the Sermon on Loves, of- 
fended both clergy and lady. 


Castillo-Solorzano, Alonso del (kéis-tél’- 
yo-s6-lér’tha’no). A Spanish romancer 
and poet of the seventeenth century. His 
stories—The Garrulous Humbug, The 
Allurement of Money, and others—are 
still popular and are still reprinted. Of 
his comedies, the most notable is The 
Marquis of Cigarral. His fables, after 
the manner of Ovid, would not be 
deemed unworthy of the Roman poet. 


Castle, Egerton, M.A.,F.S.A. Author, 
publisher, and part owner of the Liver- 
pool Mercury; was on staff of Saturday 
Review (1885-94); member of the Coun- 
cil, and, until roor, of the Managing 
Committee of the Society of Authors: 


CASTLE—CATHERWOOD 


member of Council of Navy League; born 
March 12, 1858; only son of M. A. 
Castle, 2 Chapel Street (now Aldford 
Street), Park Lane, London; grandson of 
Egerton Smith, man of letters, the well- 
known philanthropist, founder of the 
Liverpool Mercury; married Agnes, the 
youngest daughter of Michael Sweetman, 
Lamberton Park, Queen’s County, Ire- 
land. Educated at the Universities of 
Paris and Glasgow; exhibitioner, Trinity 
College, Cambridge (natural science tri- 
pos); entered Inner Temple, and for a 

_while read law, but never called; Royal 

_ Military College, Sandhurst; lieutenant 
2d W. India Regiment; captain Royal 
Engineer Militia (Portsmouth Division 
submarine Miners); passed through all 
of the courses of submarine mining at 
Chatham and Gosport. Publications and 
plays: Schools and Masters of Fence 
(1884); Bibliotheca Dimicatoria (1891); 
Consequences, a novel (1891); La Bella 
and Others (1892); English Book-Plates 
(1892); Saviolo; a play written for Sir 
Henry Irving (with W. H. Pollock, 1893); 
The Light of Scarthey: a Romance 
(1895); Le Roman du Prince Othon, a 
rendering in French of R. L. Stevenson’s 
Prince Otto (1896); The Jerningham 
Letters (1896); The Pride of Jennico 
(1898); the same, dramatized and first 
produced at Lyceum Theatre, New York; 
The Bath Comedy (these last two novels 
collaborated with Agnes Castle (1899); 
Desperate Remedies, a play written for 
Richard Mansfield, of New York; Young 
April, a romance (1899); Marshfield, the 
Observer; The Secret Orchard (1899); the 
same dramatized for Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
dal (1901) ; The House of Romance, recol- 
lected short stories (1901), published in 
America only; The Star Dreamer (1903); 
Incomparable Bellairs (1904), the last 
four books collaborated with Agnes 
Castle; etc. 

Young April (1899). A sprightly story of a 
young man’s thirty days of crowded life, love, 
and adventure. The hero suddenly learns he 
has inherited the vast wealth and honors of a 
duke and devotes a month of freedom to the 
pursuit of unfettered happiness. Incidents 
and characters express to the fullest the joy 
and the romance of youth. 

Marshfield, the Observer; and the Death 
Dance (1900). Five stories, studies of char- 
acter and action, mostly related by an eccen- 
tric observer of the minds and emotions of men 
and women, along with his interesting com- 
ments. They are chiefly fantastic or ultra- 
romantic stories of unruly passion, remorse, 
etc. The Death Dance is a spirited tale of the 
war in Hungary in 1849. Endymion in Bar- 
racks is a psychological sketch of a dreamer 
who takes to the soldier’s life. 


By Egerton Castle and Agnes Castle: 


The Pride of Jennico (1898). Passages in 
the life of Captain Basil Jennico, scion of an 
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ancient English family, who inherits princely 
estates in Moravia about the year 1770, and 
meets with strange and thrilling adventures 
through his courtship of a fascinating princess, 
only child of a reigning house. Romance of 
adventure, with a surprise plot, and some 
touches of comedy. 

The Bath Comedy (1900). Gay and witty 
social farce, laid in fashionable Bath under the 
Beau Nash régime (middle of the eighteenth 
century); the characters, a jealous husband, a 
doting wife, and a dashing widow, who inter- 
venes disastrously to reconcile the two, and so 
starts a complicated train of misadventures, 
yee in a day or two end farcically and hap- 
pry. 

_ Catherwood, Mary (Hartwell). Amer- 
ican novelist and journalist; was born 
in Luray, O., December 16, 1847. Her 
father, a physician, died when she was 
ten years old, and her mother a year 
later. She was educated at the Granville 
(Ohio) Female College, and in 1877 was 
married to James S. Catherwood. Her 
first contributions to literature were for a 
juvenile magazine published in Boston, 
but her first literary success was in the 
Romance of Dollard (1889), a story of 
Canadian life, first published as a serial 
in the Century. She has written some 
excellent children’s stories, among them 
Old Caravan Days, The Dogberry Ranch, 
Secrets at Roseladies, and Rocky Fork. 
Her first novel, Craque-o’-Doom, was 
published in 1881. Her latest works are: 
The Story of Tonty (1890); The Lady of 
Fort St. John (1891); Old Kaskaskia, a 
story of old Louisiana life (1893); The 
White Islander (1893); The Chase of 
Saint Castin, and other stories (1894). 
In 1891 Mrs. Catherwood accepted an 
editorial position on the Chicago Graphic. 


The Romance of Dollard (1889). Two cen- 
turies and a half ago Dollard, with a devoted 
band of Hurons, repulsed a horde of Iroquois 
invading New France. Round this incident 
this romance is woven, reproducing the traits 
of several actual personages. But the novelist 
works from within outward, and it is to inner 
play of motive that the attention is called. 
The high-souled heroine, the valiant Dollard, 
and the courageous Huron, Annahotaha, are 
all well portrayed. 


The Lady of Fort St. John (1891). A story 
of Acadia (French Nova Scotia) in the year 
1645, founded largely on authentic records. 
An episode of the feud between two French 
nobles, who hold seigniories from the King of 
France. One of them, a profligate and un- 
scrupulous protégé of Louis XIII., besieges the 
fort of St. John, which is heroically defended 
by the wife of his foe, until he effects an en- 
trance by treachery. 

The White Islander (1893). A romance of 
the old Indian wars, with a chief and an Indian 
girl, a white fugitive, and a French girl, captive 
among the redskins, for characters. Jealousy, 
revenge, scenes of violence, and superstitious 
orgies are wrought into a harmonious whole 


- by the pictorial treatment of the wonderful 


scenery of forest and river, sunshine and storm, 
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The Chase of Saint Castin, and other Stories 
(1894) Seven rapid and strenuous tales of the 
strife and intercourse of French, Indian, and 
English in the romantic period two centuries 
ago, before the French were expelled from 
Canada and the Lake region. 

Days of Jeanne d’Arc (1897). A careful 
study of the period, emphasizing the moral 
beauty and valor of the inspired peasant maid, 


Catlin, George. An American explorer, 
artist, and descriptive writer; born at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., June 26, 1796; died at 
Jersey City, N. J., December 23, 1872. 
He early abandoned the profession of law 
for that of art, and became a portrait 
painter. In 1832 he set out upon a 
course of travel among the Indians of the 
Northwest, studying their history, tradi- 
tions, manners, and customs, and making 
numerous portraits and other pictures. 
The results of this journey were embodied 
in the large work, profusely illustrated, 
The Manners, Customs, and Conditions 
of the North American Indians (1841). 
This was followed by The North Ameri- 
can Portfolio of Hunting Scenes (1844); 
Eight Years’ Travel and Residence in 
Europe (1848); The Breath of Life (1864) ; 
and, still later, Rambles among the Rocky 
Mountains and the Andes. The first of 
these works is the one by which mainly 
the author will be remembered. 


Cato, Marcus Porcius Priscus. A 
Roman statesman, warrior, and writer, 
surnamed ‘‘ The Censor;’’ was born at 
Tusculum, 234 B.c., and died 149 B.c. 
He served in the Roman army at the age 
of seventeen, and distinguished himself 
alike by his valor and by his temperate 
life. He never drank anything but water, 
and always contented himself with the 
very plainest food. By the interest of his 
friend Valerius Flaccus, he was appointed 
military tribune in Sicily, and afterward 
became queestor in Africa under Scipio, 
where he displayed strict economy in the 
expenditure of the public money. After 
passing through other employments he 
was chosen counsel in 195 B.c., in which 
station he had Valerius Flaccus for his 
colleague. He conducted the war in 
Further Spain with great success; and on 
his arrival at Rome was honored with a 
triumph. Eight years afterward he was 
elected censor, and exercised the func- 
tions of that office with a stringency 
which passed into a proverb; and a 
statue was erected to him with a lauda- 
tory inscription. In his later years, fear- 
ing the rivalry of Carthage, he always 
concluded his speeches in the senate with 
the expression, ‘ Delenda est Carthago!” 
He wrote a history of Roman affairs, of 
which only a few fragments remain; but 
a treatise of his on husbandry is extant, 
bearing the title, De Re Rustica. Lives 
of Cato, by Cornelius Nepos, by Aurelius 
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Victor, and by Plutarch, have come down 
to us; and we have many particulars of 
his life and character in the writings of 
Cicero and Livy. Cicero praises his com- 
positions for their acuteness, their wit, 
and their conciseness, and speaks with 
emphasis of the impressiveness of Cato’s 
eulogy and the satiric bitterness of his 
invective. 


Cats, Jacob. A Dutch poet; was born 
at Brouwershaven, in 1577, and died 
near The Hague, in 1660. He was edu- 
cated at Leyden and Orleans, and was 
an advocate in The Hague and in Middle- 
burg. He represented his country twice 
at two very dissimilar courts in England, 
that of Charles I., who knighted him in 
1627, and that of Oliver Cromwell. Upon 
his return home he retired from public 
life, and in a rural retreat near The 
Hague betook himself to the cultivation 
of poetry. Cats was the people’s poet, 
and was for generations known affection- 
ately as “ Father Cats.’’ His poems on 
country life are full of good precepts of 
wisdom and virtue. His works include 
Houwelijck (Fidelity), which appeared 
in 1625; A Looking-glass of the Old Times 
and the New (1632); and The Wedding 
Ring (1637). In this voluminous writer 
the genuine Dutch habit of thought. the 
utilitarian and didactive spirit which we 
observe in Houwaert and in Boendale, 
reached its zenith and fluency and popu- 
larity. Cats was a man of large property 
and high position in the state, and his 
ideas never rose above the horizon of 
wealth and easy domestic satisfaction. 


Catullus, Caius Valerius (ka-tul’/us). A 
Roman poet; born at Verona about 
87 B.c.; died at Rome about 54 B.c. He 
inherited a competent estate, and lived 
a life of pleasure. He was the earliest 
Latin lyric poet of any note. At an early 
age he went to Rome and enjoyed the 
society of the most celebrated men of the 
day, including Cicero, Caesar, and Pollio. 
On his arrival at the Imperial City he was 
possessed of considerable means, and this 
fact, together with his brilliant genius 
and vivacity, brought him at once into 
the society of men of the highest intel- 
lectual activity and refinement of the 
time, as well as of the most profligate 
of the luxurious city. Catullus, being a 
mere boy, accustomed to the simple 
habits of his native province, plunged at 
once into the deepest dissipation of the 
age. He soon squandered his patrimony 
and undermined his health, and died just 
when his genius should have been aripen- 
ing. He was remarkable for the versa- 
tility of his imagination, the loveliness 
of his conceptions, and the facility of his 
expression. His earlier poems record the 
various stages of his passion for a woman 
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named Lesbia, who finally proved unfaith- 
ful to him in her affections, as she had 
to his predecessor. His poetic narration 
of the events of his time is as reliable as 
current history of more-pretentious tone. 
His longest poem is The Nuptials of 
Peleus and Thetis, in hexameter verse. 
About 116 poems attributed to him are 
extant, most of which are short. Many 
of the poems are of an amatory character, 
with not unfrequently a tone of grossness. 
Catullus has been a favorite subject of 
translation. There is a literal prose ren- 
dering by Walter Kelley and several 
metrical versions—or rather imitations— 
by various authors. 


Cawein, Madison Julius. An American 
poet; born in Louisville, Ky., March 23, 
1865. Among his works are: Blooms of 
the Berry (1887); The Triumph of Music 
(1888); Lyrics and Idyls (1890); Days 
and Dreams; Moods and Memories; In- 
timations of the Beautiful; Accolon of 
Gaul; Poems of Nature and Love; Red 
Leaves and Roses, and Undertones. 


Caxton, William. The first English 
printer; born about 1422; died about 
1492. Few details of his life are known. 
He says: ‘‘I was born and lerned myn 
englissh in Kente in the weeld, where I 
doubte not is spoken as brode and rude 
englissh as is in ony place of englond.” 
He thanks his parents for giving him a 
good education. In 1438 he was appren- 
ticed to a merchant, upon whose death 
he went to Bruges, where he entered into 
business for himself; became governor of 
a company of merchant adventurers, and 
was twice sent to negotiate a treaty with 
the Duke of Burgundy concerning the 
wool trade. In 1471 he entered the ser- 
vice of Margaret, the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy. About this time he learned the 
art of printing. The first book printed 
in English, translation of which Caxton 
had begun in 1469, was finished after 
he entered the service of the duchess. 
The year of his return to England is 
uncertain. The Game and Playe of 
Cheese Moralised, printed in 1474, 1s said 
to have come from his press at West- 
minster; but the first book known cer- 
tainly to have been printed in England 
is the Dictes and Notable Wyse Sayenges 
of the Phylosophers, which bears the date 
1477. No fewer than 99 works, many of 
them translated into English by Caxton, 
are known to have been printed by him. 
Among them are: The Chronicles of 
England (1480); Description of Britayne 
(1480); The History of Reynart, the 
Foxe (1481); Confessio Amantis (1483); 
The Golden Legende (1483); The Knyghte 
of the Toure (1484); The Subtyl His- 

‘toryes and Fables of Esope (1484); The 
Lyf of Charles the Grete (1485); The 


Book of Faytts of Armes and of Chyvy- 
alrye (1489), and The Arte and Crafte to 
Know Well to Aye (1490). Caxton’s in- 
dustry ceased only roth life. The trans- 
lation of the Vita Patrum was completed 
by him a few hours before he died. 


Caylus, Marthe Marguerite de Villette, 
Marquise de (ka’ltis), A French writer 
of memoirs; born in Poitou, 1673; died at 
Paris (?), April 15, 1729. Long an orna- 
ment of the brilliant court of Louis XIV., 
she passed her declining years in dictat- 
ing My Recollections, in which a valuable 
insight into the life of Louis XIV. is 
afforded, through the medium of a sin- 
gularly happy style. 


_ Cecchi, Giammaria (chek’é). An Ital- 
ian dramatist; born in Florence, April 14, 
1518; died there October 28, 1587. He 
was the rival of Bibbiena, Machiavelli, and 
Ariosto in portraiture of character and 
in liveliness of dialogue. Of his plays, 95 
in number, but few have been printed. 
They are for the most part imitations of 
Plautus and Terence; the best of them 
are The Hammer, The Slave, and (the 
most famous of all) The Owl. He wrote 
also religious dramas; among them The 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross (1589). 


Cellini, Benvenuto (chel-lé/né). A 
Florentine artist, whose autobiography is 
a famous Italian classic; was born Novem- 
ber 10, 1500; died February 13, 1571. He 
served an apprenticeship with a jeweller 
and goldsmith, and at the same time 
applied himself to the study of drawing, 
engraving, and music. He was appointed 
by Clement VII. his goldsmith and musi- 
cian. On the déath of Clement VII., in 
1534, he returned to Florence, whence he 
went to France, where he was patronized 
by Francis I. He executed some fine 
works of sculpture and cast large figures 
in metal, which gained him a high repu- 
tation. After staying there five years 
he returned to his own country, and was 
employed by the Grand Duke Cosmo de 
Medici, who gave him a studio, where he 
commenced his great work, Perseus. The 
story of the casting of Cellini’s Perseus 
has played an important part in later 
literature. The success of this perform- 
ance was so great that, in gratitude, the 
artist went on a pilgrimage to Vallom- 
brosa and Camaldoli. He now contested 
the palm of glory with Bandinelli for a 
design of Neptune; and when his work 
was pronounced the best, his rival died 
of grief. Cellini’s fame was now estab- 
lished, and he spent the remainder of his 
days in Florence. He worked equally 
well in marble and metal, and wrote a 
treatise on the goldsmith’s art and an- 
other on sculpture and the eves of 
metals. His Autobiography, having long 
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circulated in manuscript, was printed in 
1730. Goethe translated it into German, 
and it has been rendered into English by 
W. Roscoe and J. A. Symonds. From the 
pages of this book the Genius of Renais- 
sance, incarnate in a single personality, 
leans forth and speaks to us. Cellini is 
the most candid of autobiographers, and 
as ignorant of shame as he is candid. 


Cervantes-Saavedra, Miguel. de (sér- 
van'téz sd-d-va’dra). A distinguished 
Spanish poet and novelist; born near 
Madrid, Spain, October 9 (?), 1547; died 
there April 23, 1616. He was of a 
respectable family, and is said to have 
spent two years at the University of Sala- 
manca, and to have studied afterward in 
Madrid. In 1568 he went to Italy in the 
service of Cardinal Aquaviva, and two 
years afterward became a soldier. He 
distinguished himself at the naval battle 
of Lepanto, where his left hand was shat- 
tered by a gunshot. After five years of 
army life he obtained leave of absence; 
but on his way to Spain was taken pris- 
oner and sent to Algiers, where he re- 
mained a captve for five years. He was 
at length ransomed by his friends, and 
re-entered the army, in which he con- 
tinued to serve until 1583. He then 
began his literary career, his first work 
being entitled Galatea: a Pastoral Ro- 
mance (1590). In1584 he married. Dur- 
ing the next ten years he wrote about 
30 dramas, of which only 2 survive. In 
1588 he went to Seville as commissioner 
to the Indian squadrons, and helped to 
victual the ships of the Spanish Armada. 
In 1603 he was living in Valladolid. In 
1604 he published the first part of Don 
Quixote, which became immensely pop- 
ular and which ran through four editions 
in a single year. The Don and his gro- 
tesque retainers took hold of the popular 
fancy and appeared like immemorial tra- 
ditional characters in every pageant. In 
1613 he published Novelas Exemplares, 
or Didactic Tales, twelve stories which 
display a thorough acquaintance with 
every phase of Spanish life. The next 
year appeared Cervantes’ most successful 
poem, a burlesque entitled Viage al Par- 
nassus, and a volume of plays. On April 
4,:1616, he entered the order of Francis- 
cans, and died within three weeks. 

Galatea, a Pastoral Romance (15090). An 
unfinished pastoral of the conventional model 
introduced by Montemayor and afterwad 
laughed at in Don Quixote, where, however, 
the author pays a sly compliment to his own 
production. The characters are the usual 
nymphs and shepherds engaged in amorous 
converse on the banks of Tagus, singing love 
songs, etc. Full of digressions and episodes 
of rhetorical flights and philosophical disquisi- 
tions, with many imitations of classical my- 


thology. A better model of prose than Don 
Quixote, 
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*Don Quixote de la Mancha (1605-15). In 
aim a satire on the romances of chivalry, 
whose popularity was just then on the wane. 
The story is of a gentleman demented by such 
reading, who goes forth accoutred as a knight, 
and imagining that every object he sees 1s 
worthy of knightly service, performs ludicrous 
exploits. While the main action is thus alle- 
gorical, there are mixed up with it numerous 
episodes of a picaresque or pastoral kind, many 
pictures of Spanish life, and much promiscuous 
adventure. In the immortal knight and his 
squire two types are given us of universal 
human nature, while the minor characters 
are types copied from the life of his day, well 
known to his readers, strongly national and 
even local, yet intensely human; it is ‘‘a whole 
human comedy.’’ The mere purpose of the 
book gives little idea of its vast range, its 
humor and pathos, grotesque comedy and 
pure romantic, all harmoniously combined. 

Exemplary Novels (1613), Picaresque novel- 
ettes, very pointed and witty, full of brisk ac- 
tion, and of humorous portraiture, mainly of 
comic types, gypsies, rascals, fanatics, etc. 
Several are wonderfully modern in motive and 
treatment. 

Cesarotti, Melchiore (cha-sdr-ot’té). A 
distinguished Italian poet and scholar; 
born in Padua, May 15, 1730; died at 
Solvaggiano, November 3, 1808. He 
held a professorship at Padua. His trans- 
lation of Ossian (1763) was recognized as 
a work of genius. A Course in Greek 
Literature remains incomplete; but an 
Essay on the Philosophy of Language 
Applied to the Italian Tongue (1785) 
and analogous theses are perfect speci- 
mens of criticism; and his poetry, though 
now falling into secondary rank, is taste- 
ful and ornate. 


Cesnola, Luigi Palma di, Count (ches- 
nd‘la). A noted Italian-American arche- 
ologist; born at Rivarola, near Turin, 
July 29, 1832. Appointed United States 
consul at Cyprus, he discovered a large 
number of antiquities there; the collection 
is now in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, of which he is a director. He has 
written Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, 
Tombs, and Temples (1877); The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art (1882). 


Chadwick, John White. An American 
religious writer and Unitarian clergyman, 
was born at Marblehead, Mass., October 
19, 1840. He was educated at Exeter 
Academy and at Harvard, and studied 
theology at the Harvard Divinity School. 
In 1864 he was ordained and became pas- 
tor of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He has written a great 
deal for magazines and for the weekly 
and daily press, and has been very active 
in theological controversy. One of his 
books, a volume of sermons, was trans- 
lated into German and published under 
the title Religion and Dogma. Besides 
writing many articles for cyclopedias, 
especially for Johnson’s Universal Cyclo- 
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edia, he has published, in book form, 
he Life of N. A. Staples (1870); A Book 
of Poems (1875); The Book of To-day 
(1878); The Faith of Reason (1879); 
Some Aspects of Religion (1879); The 
Man Jesus (1881); Belief and Life (1881); 
Origin and Destiny (1883); In Nazareth 
Town (1884); A Daring Faith (188s); 
A Legend of Good Poets (1886). 


Chaille-Long, Charles (shai-ya’lén). An 
American explorer; born of French par- 
entage at Baltimore, Md., 1843. He 
served in the Confederate army, and at 
the close of the Civil War he went to 
Egypt, where he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel by the Khedive (1870). 
Gordon made him chief of staff and sent 
him on a mission to King Mtesa of 
Uganda. He wrote The Three Prophets 
(1886); Central Africa (1887). 


Chalmers, George. A Scottish his- 
torian; born at Fochabers, 1742; died in 
London, May 31, 1825. In 1763 he 
came to America and settled in Baltimore, 
where he practised law for several years. 
At the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War he opposed the action of the colon- 
ists; not meeting with success, he returned 
to England. His writings are political, 
historical, and biographical. Among his 
works are: Churchyard Chips Concern- 
ing Scotland; Life of Daniel Defoe; and 
Caledonia, an account of Scotland from 
the earliest period (1807-24). 


Chalmers, Thomas. A famous Scottish 
divine and miscellaneous writer; born at 
Anstruther, Scotland, March 17, 1780; 
died at Edinburgh, May 31, 1847. At 
an early age he a Hee Bae University 
of St. Andrews, where he distinguished 
himself especially in mathematics and 
the natural sciences. He zealously con- 
tinued his studies in these departments 
at the University of Edinburgh after his 
ordination and appointment to the par- 
ish of Kilmany in 1803. Not long after- 
ward he was invited by Dr. Brewster, 
the editor of the Edinburgh Review, to 
write the article on ‘‘Christianity”’ for 
that publication. In 1815 he was called 
to the ministry of the Tron Church, Glas- 
gow. Here he delivered a series of As- 
tronomical Discourses, which were pub- 
lished early in 1817, and before the close 
of the year passed through nine editions, 
not less than 20,000 copies in all. At the 
commencement of this ministry Chalmers 
began a series of quarterly pamphlets on 
The Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns, devoted to the elucidation 
of the religious and civic reforms which 
he was carrying on. In 1827 he wrote 
his treatise on The Use and Abuse of 
Literary and Ecclesiastical Endowments. 
His treatise on Political Economy was 
published in 1832. Being invited to 
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write one of the series of the Bridge- 
water Treatises, he chose for his subject 
The Adaptation of External Nature to 
the Moral and Intellectual Constitution 
of Man. This volume was published in 
1833, and is conceded to be one of the 
ablest of those famous treatises. 


Chambers, Charles Julius. An Ameri- 
can novelist; born in Bellefontaine, O., 
November 21, 1850. In 1870 he travelled 
through the West Indies, Europe, the 
United States, and Canada as special 
correspondent to the New York Herald. 
In 1876 he published an account of his 
few weeks of experience (incognito) in an 
insane institution, entitled A Mad World, 
which excited great interest. He is a 
contributor to various periodicals, also 
author of the two novels: On a Margin 
(1884), and Lovers Four and Maidens 
Five (1886). 


_Chambers, Robert. A Scottish pub- 
lisher and author; born at Peebles, Scot- 
land, July 10, 1802; died at St. Andrews, 
March 17, 1871. At the age of sixteen 
he established himself as a second-hand 
bookseller. After a few years he entered 
into partnership with his elder brother, 
William Chambers, who had engaged in 
the same business. In 1832 the brothers 
began the publication of Chambers’ 
Journal, a periodical which is still con- 
tinued under the charge of Robert Cham- 
bers (Secundus). At first Robert Cham- 
bers was merely a contributor to the 
journal, but he soon became joint editor. 
The brothers founded a great publishing 
establishment, in which they were so 
closely connected that it is not easy to 
assign to each his special share in the 
conduct of it; but in general William 
acted as the business manager and Rob- 
ert as the literary conductor. The works 
of Robert Chambers are very numerous. 
Among them are Traditions of Edin- 
burgh, A History of the Rebellion of 1745, 
Domestic Annals of Scotland, Biography 
of Distinguished Scotchmen, Life and 
Writings of Burns, Ancient Sea-Margins, 
and The Book of Days. He was also the 
principal compiler of Chamber’s Cyclo- 
pedia of English Literature. 


Chambers, Robert William. Author; 
born in New York, May 26, 1865; edu- 
cated in Paris. Studied art in Paris; 
went to New York 1891. Publications 
in the Quarter (1895); The King in Yel- 
low (1895); The Red Republic (1896); 
A King and a Few Dukes (1896); The 
Maker of Moons (1896); With the Band; 
The Mystery of Choice; Lorraine; The 
Haunts of Men; Ashes of Empire; The 
Conspirators; Outsiders; The Cambric 
Mask; Cardigan; The Maids of Paradise 
(1903), etc, He also wrote two plays. 
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The Haunts of Men (1898). Multifarious 
stories of American or Canadian life. Pickets, 
a story of fraternizing outposts during the 
Civil War; Smith’s Ee an exciting inci- 
dent of the same period; Enter, the Queen, a 
farcical piece; Another Good Man, an extrava- 
gance; etc. 

The Cambric Mask (1900). An exciting and 
amusing romance of commercial rascality, 
culminating in a violent attempt to expel the 
hero from his farm in Mohawk County. He 
is rescued from almost certain death by a girl, 
who marries him. 

A Gay Conspiracy (1900). A romance of 
the Zenda type, with an audacious plot that 
introduces several living royalties under their 
disguises. Imaginary politics, diplomatic in- 
trigues, and love are the motive forces. 

Cardigan (1901). A spirited romance of the 
troublous times preceding the war of Inde- 
pendence. Unhistorical interests are pre- 
dominant. Cardigan’s love for a pretty heroine 
and extraordinary and thrilling adventures 
among the Indians. 


Chamfort, Sebastien Roch Nicolas 
(shon-for). A French moralist and critic 
(1741-49). Among his works are 
comedies, literary criticisms, political 


articles, and poems, but none compares 
with his Maxims and Thoughts, which 
is worthy to rank next after La Roche- 
foucauld’s Maxims. Sainte-Beuve says 
of them they are like ‘‘ well-minted coins 
that retain their value.’’ Chamfort’s 
tragedy, Mustapha and Zeangir, has 
some scenes of genuine passion, but as 
a whole it is artificial. He wrote some 
tales in verse, but their licentiousness is 
not redeemed even by grace of style. 


Chamisso, Adelbert von (shd-més’s6). 
Poet and miscellaneous writer; French 
by birth, German by adoption and in 
literary life; born at the Castle of Bon- 
court, in Champagne, January 30, 1781; 
died in Berlin, August 21, 1838. He 
came of a good family of Champagne, 
who, at the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution, fled to Prussia, where in 1796 he 
became one of the queen’s pages. He 
afterward obtained a commission in 
the army, which he resigned in 1806. 
During a visit to Madame de Staél he 
began the study of botany, which he pur- 
sued with such success that in 181s he 
was appointed botanist of the expedition 
under Kotzebue for the circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe. On his return he be- 
came custodian of the Botanical Gar- 
dens of Berlin, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life. Chamisso wrote 
numerous poems, among which are The 
Lion’s Bride, Retribution, Woman’s 
Love and Life, and Cousin Anselmo. He 
is best known by a prose narrative, Peter 
Schlemihl, the man who lost his shadow, 
which was first published in 1814. 


Champfluery (shon-flé-ré’), pseudonym 
of Jules Fleury-Husson, A French novel- 
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ist and miscellaneous writer; born at 
Laon, September 10, 1821; died at Sevres, 
December 5, 1889. His story of Les Chien 
Caillous was, in Victor Hugo’s opinion, 
a masterpiece of realistic description. 
He wrote an autobiographical novel of 
his youthful years in The Confessions of 
Sylvius (1849), continuing the story in 
The Adventures of Mariette (1856). But 
his Burghes of Molinchart (1855), a 
satiric delineation of the provincial bour- 
geoise, made him famous. He is a pro- 
nounced ‘realist.’ Among the later 
novels The Tourangeau Girls (1864) 
and The Little Rose are most worthy of 
mention. He compiled a General His- 
tory of Caricature (5 vols., 1865-85), 
with a supplementary volume, Secret 
Museum of Caricature (1888), and several 
other works on the arts of design and 
ceramics. 


Champney, Mrs. Elizabeth (Williams). 
An American novelist and writer of 
juveniles; born at Springfield, O., 1850. 

any of her books are illustrated by her 
husband, the artist, J. W. Champney. 
Among them are the Vassar Girls series 
—Three Vassar Girls Abroad; in Eng- 
land, in South America, etc.; In the Sky- 
Parlor; All Around a Palette; Rosemary 
and Rue; The Bubbling Teapot; Bour- 
bon Lilies; Sebia’s Web, and many other 
interesting stories. 


Champollion, Jean Francois. A noted 
French Egyptian scholar, distinguished 
from his less celebrated elder brother as 
““Champollion the younger.’ He was 
born at Figeac, in the department of Lot, 
December 23, 1790; died at Paris, March 
4, 1832. He was educated by his brother, 
Champollion-Figeac, who was professor 
of Greek at Grenoble. He devoted much 
time to the study of the Oriental lan- 
guages, especially Coptic. In 1807 he 
went to Paris to continue these studies. 
In 1809 he was made assistant professor 
of history in the Lyceum of Grenoble, 
and in 1812 was appointed principal 
ee there. From 1811 to 1814 he 

ad published two volumes of a work 
entitled Geographical Description of 
Egypt Under the Pharaohs, in which he 
reproduced manuscripts from the Coptic, 
giving the national geography of Egypt. 
A comparison of these manuscripts with 
the monuments convinced him that the 
three systems of Egyptian writing, the 
hieroglyphics, the hierotic, and the 
demotic,' were practically the same. 
From a study of the famous Rosetta 
Stone he obtained a key to the hiero- 
glyphic writing, and from this key ob- 
tained equivalents of twenty-one letters 
of the Greek alphabet. This discovery 
was announced to the Academy of In- 
scriptions in 1822. Its value was at once 
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epprceieted) and pronounced by Nie- 
buhr the greatest discovery of the cen- 
tury. In 1824 he published a Summary 
of the Hieroglyphic System of the An- 
cient Egyptians. In-1826 he was ap- 
Pap director of the Royal Egyptian 

useum at Paris, and in 1828 he was 
commissioned to conduct a scientific 
expedition to Egypt in company with 
Rosellini, who had received a like com- 
mission from the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, Leopold II. After his return to 
Paris he was made a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, and in 1831 
a chair of Egyptian Antiquities was 
created especially for him in the College 
of France. He died while engaged with 
Rosellini in preparing to publish the re- 
sults of their researches in Egypt. A 
number of his works were edited and 
published after his death by his brother, 
Champollion-Fiegac 

Chandler, Elizabeth Margaret. An 
American poet; born near Wilmington, 
Del., December 24, 1807; died November 
22, 1834. Her most popular poem was 
The Slave Ship. Many of her subse- 
quent verses were written in the same 
strain and published in the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, a Philadelphia 
abolitionist periodical. Her poems were 
as with a memoir by Benjamin 

undy (1836). 


Channing, William Ellery. An Amer- 
ican divine and essayist; born at New- 
port, R. I., April 7, 1780; died at Ben- 
nington, Vt., October 2, 1842. He was 
educated at Harvard University, grad- 
uating in 1798. In 1803 he was ordained 
minister of the Federal Street Congrega- 
tional Church in Boston. In an ordina- 
tion sermon, preached in 1819, he ad- 
vanced Unitarian views. - His tractate 
on The Evidences of Christianity and his 
Address on War led the authorities of 
Harvard University, in 1821, to bestow 
on him the title of D.D. He has been 
termed “the apostle of Unitarianism.”’ 
He says of himself: “I wish to regard 
myself as belonging not to a sect, but to 
a community of free minds, of lovers of 
the truth, and followers of Christ, both 
on earth and in heaven.’’ Coleridge said 
of him: ‘ He has the love of wisdom and 
the wisdom of love.’’ The best known of 
Channing’s works are: Remarks on the 
Life and Character of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Remarks on the Character and 
Writings of John Milton, Essay on the 
Character and Writings of Fenelon, Essay 
on Self-Culture, Essay on the Importance 
and Means of a National Literature, 
Address on War, and The Evidences of 
Christianity. 

Chapman, George. 
dramatist, and translator; 


An English poet, 
born near 
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Hitchin, Hertfordshire, in 1559; died at 
London, May 12, 1634. He was educated 
at Oxford, and it is supposed that he 
travelled in Germany. At the age of 
thirty-five he published a poem, The 
Shadow of Night. At thirty-nine he was 
known as a writer for the stage. He had 
published the first part of his translation 
of Homer. Among his eighteen plays 
are: The Blind Beggar of Alexandria; 
All Fools; Monsieur d’Olive; Bussy 
d’Ambois; The Conspiracy and Tragedy 
of Charles, Duke of Byron; The Widow’s 
Tears; Caesar and Pompey; Alphonsus, 
Emperor of Germany, and Revenge for 
Honor. His style is sometimes clear, 
vigorous, and simple, sometimes obscure 
and pedantic. Solid thought, noble sen- 
timent, and graceful fancy are inter- 
mingled with turgid obscurity, indecency, 
and bombast. Yet so competent a critic 
as Charles Lamb regarded Chapman as 
the greatest after Shakespeare of the 
English dramatists. Chapman’s best 
work is his translation of Homer and 
Hesiod. 


Charles, Elizabeth (Rundle). An Eng- 
lish writer of historical novels, daughter 
of John Rundle, a banker and member of 
Parliament for Tavistock, Devonshire, 
was born in that town January 2, 1828, 
and was married in 1851 to Andrew 
Paton Charles, of Hampstead Heath, 
near London, where she died, April, 1896. 
In early life she wrote The Draytons and 
Davenants; and in 1863 appeared the 
work by which her reputation as an 
authoress of religious and reflective fic- 
tion was made, The Chronicles of the 
Schénberg-Cotta Family. All her writ- 
ings having appeared without her name, 
she is commonly known as ‘“ the author 
of The Schénberg-Cotta Family.” This 
is a story of the German Reformation, 
and presents, in the form of a series of 
letters between a brother at school and a 
sister at home, a careful picture of citizen 
life in the time of Luther. This was fol- 
lowed the next year by The Diary of 
Kitty Trevelyan, which enjoyed almost 
as wide a popularity. It dealt with the 
times and incidents of the Methodist 
revival under Wesley. The Early Dawn, 
published in 1865, treated, somewhat 
similarly, the time of the Reformation in 
England. Other works by her are: The 
Cripple of Antioch, The Olden Time, 
Martyrs of Spain, Liberators of Holland, 
The Two Vacations, Wanderings Over 
Bible Lands and Seas, Tales of Christian 
Life, Christian Life in Song, The Song 
Without Words, Mary, Winifred Ber- 
tram, The Bertram Family, Lapsed but 
not Lost, and many others. She has also 
acquired reputation as a linguist, painter, 
musician, and poet. Her writings, as will 
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be seen from the titles, are all of a general 
evangelical tone. No modern writer for 
the religious public has attained a higher 
position than that which justly belongs 
to the author of this series of works. Their 
whole tendency is to promote true Chris- 
tianity. 


Chase, Salmon Portland. An American 
statesman; born in Cornish, N. H., Jan- 
uary 13, 1808; died in New York City, 
May 7, 1873. He became eminent as a 
lawyer, United States senator from and 
governor of Ohio, secretary of the treas- 
ury, and chief justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. He was one of the able 
and strong-willed men whom Mr. Lincoln 
called about him during the war era, and 
did signal service to the government and 
the Union. He compiled a summary of 
the laws of Ohio, with an historical sketch 
of the State (3 vols., 1832). 


Chateaubriand, Francois Rene, Vi- 
comte de (sha-td-bré-on’). A distin- 
guished French statesman and general 
writer; born at St. Malo, France, Sep- 
tember 14, 1768; died at Paris, July 4, 
1848. After quitting the College of 
Rennes, he went to America; but on hear- 
ing of the arrest of Louis XVI., returned 
to France and joined the army. He was 
compelled to flee to England, where he 
remained for several years. In 1801, 
soon after his return to France, he pub- 
lished Atala, a prose epic, intended to 
delineate Indian life and love in America. 
This work brought its author immediate 
fame, which was heightened by the ap- 
pearance, in 1802, of his Genius of Chris- 
tianity. Napoleon appointed him secre- 
tary of the embassy at Rome, and after- 
ward ambassador to the Republic of 
Valais, a post which Chateaubriand re- 
signed on the murder of Duc d’Enghein. 
He then travelled to the Holy Land, and 
on his return, in 1807, published René, 
another Indian novel. The Last of the 
Abencerrages appeared in 1809; The 
Martyrs and The Pilgrimage from Paris 
to Jerusalem in 1811. His timely pam- 
phlet, Bonaparte and the Bourbons, pro- 
cured him a peerage, and made him a min- 
ister of state. He was successively 
ambassador to Great Britain, to Verona, 
and to Rome. The Natchez, the last of 
his Indian trilogy, was published in 1826. 
The last years of his life were employed 
in completing his Memoirs d’Outre 
Tombe, published after his death. 


_ Atala (1801, 1893). The loves of two savages 
in the desert. A prose poem of life in the wilds 
of America, relating the experiences of two 
lovers in the woods, how they came near to 
breaking their vows of chastity, and were 
saved by the death of Atala. Full of descrip- 
tions of primeval forests and of the charms of 
solitude, 
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Chatfield-Taylor, Hobart C. An Amer- 
ican novelist and financier; was born in 
Chicago, Ill., March 24, 1865. From his 
father, Henry Hobart Taylor, and from 
his mother’s brother, W. B. Chatfield, he 
inherited the double fortune of the fam- 
ilies, which are commemorated in the 
compound name Chatfield-Taylor. He 
was educated at Cornell, and upon his 
graduation, in 1886, he adopted the pro- 
fession of letters. In 1890 he married 
Rose, daughter of ex-Senator Farwell. 
For a time he owned and edited the 
Chicago weekly review America, which 
he disposed of in 1891. During the same 
year he wrote a series of letters from 
Europe to the Morning News of Chicago, 
and another series to the Record of that 
city. His articles on Spain and on the 
discovery of America, published in the 
Cosmopolitan, and his translation, at the 
request of Paul Bourget, of an article on 
the World’s Fair for the same magazine, 
were well received. During the Centen- 
nial year he was appointed consul in 
Chicago by the Spanish Government, 
which also gave him the decoration of 
“Tsabella, the Catholic.’”” His novel, 
With Edged Tools, published in 1891, 
was looked for with eager curiosity, and 
was sold in large numbers. An American 
Peeress, which appeared in 1893, was 
published serially in the New York 
Herald, and soon went through two edi- 
tions in book form in America, besides 
being republished in England and trans- 
lated into Hungarian. The appearance, 
in 1895, of Two Women and a Fool, 
brought upon the author much censure, 
as dealing with the unspeakable; or, as 
some put it, ‘‘the intensely modern.” 


Chatterton, Thomas. An English poet, 
“the marvellous boy”’ of literature; born 
at Bristol, England, November 20, 17523 
died at London, August 25, 1770. He 
was the posthumous son of a chanter in 
the Bristol Cathedral, and was educated 
at a charity school in that city. In 1767 
he was apprenticed to an attorney. At 
the opening of a new bridge over the 
Avon, in 1768, Chatterton sent to the 
editor of a Bristol newspaper an account 
of The Mayor’s First Passing Over the 
Old Bridge in the reign of Henry II., pro- 
fessedly copied from an ancient manu- 
script. This was followed by numerous 
letters and fragments of ancient history, 
and by many poems purporting to be by 
an ancient monk, Thomas Rowley, which 
Chatterton professed to have copied from 
papers found in an old chest. He then 
sent to Horace Walpole a specimen of the 
Poems of Thomas Rowley. In the spring 
of 1770 Chatterton went to London and 
engaged in literary work, writing political 
letters, satires, and poems, which showed 
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great versatility; but his contributions 
were unpaid for, and starvation stared 
him in the face. Too proud to acknowl- 
edge his bitter poverty, he shut himself 
in his attic room, destroyed his manu- 
scripts, and committed suicide by poison. 
The poems of Chatterton, written under 
the name of ‘‘Rowley,’’ comprise the 
Tragedy of Alla, The Execution of Sir 
Charles Bawdin, The Battle of Hastings, 
The Tournament and Caynge’s Feast. He 
also left a fragment of a dramatic poem, 
Goddwyn. There is throughout an at- 
tempt to give an air of antiquity to these 
verses by an affectation of archaic spelling. 


Chaucer, Geoffrey. A celebrated Eng- 
lish poet; born at London, England, 
about 1340; died there October 25, 1400. 
Of his childhood nothing is certainly 
known, except that he was the son of a 
vintner. His name appears in 1357 in 
the household-book of the Lady Eliza- 
beth, wife of Prince Lionel, son of King 
Edward III., from which it has been in- 
ferred that Chaucer was a page in the 
royal family. In 1359 he was made pris- 
oner in the war with France, and was 
ransomed by the English king. The next 
positive mention of him occurs in 1366, 
when he was one of the squires of the 
king, and was already married to a sister 
of Katharine Swynford, the mistress and 
subsequently wife of the king’s son, John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. Under the 
powerful protection of John of Gaunt the 
fortunes of Chaucer flourished for several 
years; he held lucrative posts in what we 
should now style the customs, and in 
1386 was returned to Parliament for the 
shire of Kent. He is supposed to have 
written The Canterbury Tales at this 
period, John of Gaunt procured for him 
the appointment of clerk of the king’s 
works, and furnished him an annuity of 
£200—equal to $1000. Still later, and 
toward the end of his life, Chaucer re- 
ceived from the king a grant of a tun of 
wine a year and a pension of 40 marks— 
about £27—as poet-laureate. Chaucer’s 
principal poems are: The Court of Love 
and The Flower and The Leaf, the gen- 
uineness of which has been called in 
question by recent critics; The Romaunt 
of the Rose, Troilus and Creiside, The 
Assembly of Foules, The Booke of the 
Dutchesse, The House of Fame, Chaucer’s 
Dream, The Legend of Good Women, 
The Complaint of Mars and Venus, The 
Cuckow and the Nightingale, and The 
Canterbury Tales, upon which his fame 
mainly rests. Chaucer was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, being the first of 
the long line of poets to whom that honor 
has been awarded. 

anterb Tales A company of nine-and- 
ce diets bound for the shrine of St. 
Thomas a’Becket, at Canterbury, find them- 
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selves at the Tabard Inn in Southwark, and 
to pass the time of their journey agree each 
to relate a story, the landlord promising that 
the one who tells the best one shall upon their 
return have his supper free of cost. The tales 
were first printed about seventy-five years 
after the death of Chaucer, and frequently 
since. They have been modernized by several 
poets of repute, sometimes to such an extent 
as to be hardly recognizable. 


Cheever, George Barrell, An American 
Congregational clergyman and religious 
writer; born at Hallowell, Me., April r7, 
1807; died at Englewood, N. J., October 
1, 1890. He was educated at Bowdoin 
College and Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, and in 1832 took charge of a Con- 
gregational church at Salem, Mass. He 
was afterward pastor of Presbyterian 
churches in New York and a contributor 
to religious newspapers. In 1835 he was 
convicted of libel and sentenced to thirty 
days’ imprisonment for Deacon Giles’ 
Distillery, a satirical allegory which he 
wrote and which was published in a 
Salem newspaper. It was on account of 
this difficulty, also, that he resigned his 
Salem pastorate. His principal works are: 
The Commonplace Books of Prose and 
Poetry (1828-29); Studies in Poetry 
(1830); Select Works of Archbishop 
Leighton (1832); Capital Punishment 
(1843); Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress 
(1844); Wanderings of a Pilgrim (1845- 
46); The Hill Difficulty (1847); Journal 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth in 1620 
(1848); Windings of the River of Life 
(1849); Voices of Nature (1852); Powers 
of the World to Come (1853); A Voyage 
to the Celestial Country (1860); Lectures 
on Cowper (1856); God Against Slavery 
(1857); Guilt of Slavery (1860); Voices 
of Nature with her Foster-Child; the 
Soul of Man (1863); Faith, Doubt, and 
Evidence (1881); God’s Timepiece for 
Man’s Eternity (1883). 


Cheney, John Vance. An American 
writer of prose and verse; born in Grove- 
land, N. Y., December 29, 1848. Is 
author of The Old Doctor (1885) ; Thistle- 
Drift, poems (1887); and a volume of 
essays. 

Chenier, Marie-Andre (sha-nya’). <A 
distinguished French poet; born at Con- 
stantinople, October 30, 1762; died in 
Paris, July 25,1794. He was the third 
son of Louis Chenier, the French consul- 
general to Constantinople. His mother 
was a Greek woman of great beauty and 
accomplishments. Shortly before the 
Terror he made a vigorous attack on the 
Jacobins in the Journal de Parts. He 
wrote Louis XVI.’s appeal to the people 
after the death sentence. He celebrated 
in verse Charlotte Corday. He perished 
under the guillotine. The maturity, 
breadth, and soundness of his judgment 
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in poetical composition are demonstrated 
by his poem on Invention, written in his 
twenty-fourth year. Of the same year 
is his fine idyl Lipsy: Similar in spirit 
to this, and of perfect Pindaric form, is 
the dithyrambic on the Tennis Play 
(1791). In his prison of St. Lazare he 
composed a beautiful elegy, The Girl 


Captive. 


Chénier, Marie Joseph de. A French 
poet and dramatist, younger brother of 
André M. (1764-1811). He wasa Jaco- 
bin and a member of the legislative 
assembly in the revolution. His trage- 
dies—Charles IX. (1789), Henr 
and Calas (both 1791), Caius Grachus 
(1793), and others—brought him fame 
and success by the accordance of their 
republican and revolutionary sentiments 
with the public opinion of the time rath- 
er than by their merits as compositions. 
His national songs were approved by the 
best test of such productions—popu- 
larity. One of them, The Parting Song 
(Partant pour la Syrie), is hardly less 
famous than the Marseillaise. His satires 
are full of spirit, point, and wit, but often 
rancorous and unjust. 


Cherbuliez, Victor (shar-bii-lya’). <A 
French novelist and critic; born at 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 19, 1829, 
where his father was a professor of He- 
brew. He began life as a teacher, but 
resigned his professorship and travelled 
extensively in the East. On his return 
he published in the form of a novel the 
result of his studies in archeology. The 
first edition was called A Propos d’un 
Cheval, and the second Un Cheval de 
Phidias. Two other works of a similar 
character embody his views on the origin, 
transformation, and destiny of the globe. 
Both over his own name and under the 
nom de plume of G. Valbert, Cherbuliez 
has also contributed to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes several papers on foreign 
politics and historical literature Two 
novels of Cherbuliez have been drama- 
tized, Samuel Brohl and L’Aventure de 
Ladislas Bolski, but neither has scored 
as a play the success attained in the 
original form. Cherbuliez is a distant 
relative of J. J. Rousseau. When about 
thirty years of age he established him- 
self in Paris, became a French citizen, 
and was admitted to the French Academy 
in 1882. Among his novels are Count 
Kostia (1863); Prince Vitale (1864); Le 
Grand Ciuvre (1867); Prosper Randoce 
(1868); L’Aventure de Ladislas Bolski 
(1869); Le Fiancé de Mademoiselle St. 
Maur (1876); Samuel Brohl et Cie (1877); 
L’Idee de Jean Teterol (1878); Meta 
Holdenis, Olivier Maugant, Miss Rovel, 
and Le Revanche de Joseph Noirel. He 
is also the author of L’Espange Politique, 
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Etudes de Littérature et d’Art, and 
L’Allemagne Politique. 


Count Kostia (1863, 1873). Has a melo- 
dramatic plot, and a heroine who, up to a cer- 
tain stage, masquerades as a boy and frater- 
nizes with the young man who is to be her lover. 
Her father, the Count Kostia, is a moody and 
tyrannical Russian living in a castle on the 
Rhine How his doubts as to the legitimacy 
of his daughter are set at rest, and how the 
love affair is to end happily, are the business 
of the novel. 


*The Romance of an Honest Woman (1886, 
1874). The heroine, a high-spirited woman, 
is married to a coxcomb, and rebels against 
his assumed superiority of sex. While he flirts 
with another woman she plays the same game 
with such adroitness that at length he is 
brought to reason. The character of the 
heroine, brought up in seclusion, her honesty 
and dignity, and her intellectual keenness, 
tempered by extreme ignorance of the world, 
make an interesting study. The charms of 
country life in Dauphiné are the burden of 
many descriptive pages. 

Prosper Randoce (1868, 1874). Prosper 
Randoce is a typical modern character, a lit- 
térateur, and a man of cold disposition, who 
is forever simulating deep emotion and enthu- 
siasm As a contrast, a man of exactly oppo- 
site disposition is presented, a confirmed 
skeptic, amiable and kind-hearted. 


Miss Rovel (1875). An international novel 
with Geneva for scene. The heroine, an un- 
tamed English girl, becomes intimately ac- 
quainted with a retiring scholar, who, having 
been disappointed in love, is a confirmed 
misogynist. English eccentricities are rather 
severely handled 


Joseph Nourel’s Revenge (1872, 1874). The 
heroine, Marguerite, appears at the beginning 
of the novel as the joy of her parents’ house- 
hold at Geneva, and in the troubles of her 
married life and in the tragic closing scene 
bears herself courageously and with abnega- 
tion of self. The catastrophe of the story is 
where Marguerite, wronged by her husband, 
calls on her socialist lover to stab her and 
afterward himself. 


*The Blue-Eyed Meta Holdenis (1873, 188r). 
Full of varied matter and complicated interests. 
Meta is a fascinating adventuress, yet so im- 
pulsive that she fails, through sheer impru- 
dence, to secure either of her lovers. Next to 
Meta, Tony, the painter, stands out conspicu- 
ous He, too, is a mixture of impulsiveness 
and worldly wisdom, and the tale of his two 
love affairs with the German siren is a good 
example of Cherbuliez’s art in developing his 
plots out of the natural play of character. 


Samuel Brohl and Partner (1877, 1880). 
Has a bizarre plot, full of unexpected situa- 
tions. Brohl is a German Jew, a clever and 
unscrupulous rascal, who; with amazing suc- 
cess, personates a deceased Polish Count, and 
nearly manages to carry off an heiress. 


Jean Téterol’s Idea (1878). A peasant 
offended by a haughty bes goes away and 
makes a colossal fortune, and, finding his 
enemy dead on returning to his native village, 
manages by financial plotting to get the son 
into his power. The price of release is that the 
baron’s daughter shall marry the parvenu’s 
son, but the latter revolts from such a bat- 
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gain and, flinging over his father’s authority, 
goes off to earn his own living. The eventual 
result of this magnanimous course of action 
is a love match. 

The Tutor’s Secret (1893). (Le Secret du 
Precepteur.) A scholafly young tutor, pre- 
ceptor to an attractive pair of girls, and, handi- 
capped as a lover by his position, tells his own 
tale. The termination is not a prosperous 
one for him. 


Chesterfield, Earl of (Philip Dormer 
Stanhope). An English statesman, ora- 
tor, and general writer; born in London, 
England, September 22, i694; died 
March 24, 1773. He was educated at 
Cambridge. In 1727 he was made a 
privy councillor, and in 1728 was ap- 
hae ambassador extraordinary to 

olland. He was afterward lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and secretary of state. 
He was distinguished by his brilliant 
wit, polished manners, and elegance of 
conversation. Deafness forced him to 
retire from public life in 1762. His lit- 
erary reputation rests upon a series of 
Letters addressed to his natural son, 
Philip Stanhope, not intended for pub- 
lication, but designed “ to give the advice 
and knowledge requisite to form the 
man ambitious to shine as an accom- 
plished courtier, an orator in the senate, 
or a minister at foreign courts.’’ These 
letters, though elegant in style and full 
of good advice in regard to the outward 
conduct of life, too often reflect the low 
moral tone of the age in which they were 
written. 


Chezy, Antoine Leonard de (sha-zé’). 
A distinguished French Orientalist (1773- 
1832). For him the first chair of ancient 
Indian languages in France was founded 
in 1815. opp, W. von Humboldt, F. 
von Schlegel, Burnouf, Langlois, and 
other renowned scholars and Oriental- 
ists, were his pupils. His principal work 
is an edition with French translations of 
Kaliddsa’s Sakuntala (1830). 


Chiabrera, Gabriello (ké-a4-bra’ra). An 
Italian lyric poet; born at Savona, near 
Genoa, Italy, June 8, 1552; died October 
14,1637. Hewaseducated at the Jesuits’ 
College. He afterward entered the ser- 
vice of Cardinal Cornero-Camerlingo. A 
duel, in which he slew his adversary, 
forced him to flee to Savona, where he 
devoted himself to literature. His early 
poems were imitations of Anacreon, 
Simonides, and Sappho, but he soon 
began to form a style of his own. He is 
said to have declared that the poets of 
Italy were too timid in art, and that, 
like Columbus, he would discover a new 
world or drown. Admiration of Pindar 
made him an unconscious imitator of 
the Greek pattern, which distinguishes 
him from other Italian lyric poets. After 
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he became famous as an author he re- 
sided mostly in Florence and Genoa. 
His sublime odes and canzoni soon won 
him national fame, and he received many 
honors at the hands of several Italian 
rulers. He wrote much and in many 
varieties of verse. He composed five 
epics: Italian Liberata, the Gotiade, the 
Ruggiero, the Firenze, and the Amadei. 
His reputation, however, rests upon his 
lyric poems, in which he surpassed all 
his Italian predecessors. 


Child, Lydia Maria. An American 
as writer; born in Medford, Mass., 

ebruary 11, 1802; died in Wayland, 
Mass., October 20, 1880. Her first novel, 
Hobomok, was written and published in 
1821. She was an ardent abolitionist, 
and published the first book written on 
that subject, entitled Appeal for that 
Class of Americans called African. Dr. 
Channing went over to Roxbury to thank 
her for it. Among her numerous works 
are: Philothea, a Romance of Greece in 
the Days of Pericles (1835); Fact and, 
Fiction (1846); Looking Toward Sunset 
(1864); Miria: a Romance of the Repub- 
lic (1867), and Aspirations of the World 
(1878). <A collection of her letters, with 
an introduction by John G. Whittier, 
and an appendix by Wendell Phillips, 
was published in 1882. 


Childs, George William. An American 
journalist and publisher; was born at 
Baltimore, Md., May 12, 1829; died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 3, 1894. He 
was educated in a private school, and 
entered the United States navy at thir- 
teen years of age, but remained in it less 
than two years. He then engaged as a 
clerk in a book store in Philadelphia, and 
in 1847 he became a partner in a pub- 
lishing house in that city. A few years 
after he was made a member of the pub- 
lishing firm of R. E. Peterson & Co., 
and the firm name was changed to Childs 
& Peterson. In 1863 he sold his inter- 
est in this firm, and in 1864 he purchased 
the Philadelphia daily Public Ledger, 
which under his management became 
one of the most prosperous newspapers 
in the United States. He was distin- 
guished as a philanthropist, every 
worthy enterprise of public charity re- 
ceiving always his heartiest support. He 
published recollections of people and 
events of his life. He received the de- 
gree of LL.D from Grant Memorial Uni- 
versity, Tennessee, in 1887. He gave a 
Shakespeare memorial fountain to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, a memorial window in 
Westminster Abbey to Cowper and Her- 
bert, and assisted in establishing a Home 
for printers at Colorado Springs. He 
published Recollections of General Grant 
(1885) and Personal Recollections (1889). 
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Chmelnizkij, Nikolaj Ivanovich (¢hmel- 
nits’ské-é). A Russian writer of comedy 
(1789-1846). He contributed largely to 
the reformation and elevation of the 
Russian stage, both by his original pro- 
ductions and by his translations of Reg- 
nard, Moliére, and other great masters. 
Among his comedies are: The Babblers; 
Air Castles; The Waverer. He wrote 
also an historical drama, Zenobius Bog- 
dan; or, The Incorporation of Little 
Russia. 


Choate, Rufus. A famous American 
lawyer, orator, and statesman; born at 
Essex, Mass., October 1, 1799; died at 
Halifax, N. S., July 13, 1859. He suc- 
ceeded Daniel Webster in the United 
States Senate (1841-45), and was long 
the acknowledged leader of the Massa- 
chusetts bar. He was one of the most 
distinguished of American orators. His 
works were published in 1863 (2 vols.). 


Cholmondeley, Miss Mary. Eldest 
daughter of Rev. R. H. Cholmondeley, 
late Rector of Hodnet, and formerly of 
Condover Hall, Shropshire, and Emily, 
sister of H. R. Beaumont, of Whitley 
Beaumont, Yorks. (Grandmother was 
Mary Heber, sister of Bishop Heber, the 
hymn writer.) Her publications include 
The Danvers Jewels; Sir Charles Danvers, 
Diana Tempest; A Devotee; Red Pottage, 
and Moth and Rust (1902). 


Sir Charles Danvers (1889). <A plot-novel, 
utilizing a character from an earlier novel, 
The Danvers Jewels, as hero. Satire directed 
against stupid people, who are plentiful in 
the book, and stupid conventions, often drop- 
ping into sheer caricature. 

*Diana Tempest (1893). Main situation: 
A ruined uncle is tempted in an unwary 
moment into a bet with a rogue that launches 
a series of murderous plots against his rich 
nephew. His helpless and remorseful sus- 
pense, the peril of his victim, and the melo- 
dramatic justice that falls on his own son 
are the, sensational elments of the story. Be- 
sides, there are the checkered love affairs of 
the hero and a beautiful girl, social scenes 
more or less satirical, and many varied por- 
traits of character Diana herself is a chaste, 
high-spirited girl, unspotted by the world, 
and superior to the petty ambitions of fash- 
ionable life, rejecting wealth rather than 
honor 


Red Pottage (1899). A tragic novel com- 
prising much searching analysis of motive 
and conduct in arbitrary and exacting cir- 
cumstances, and serious criticism of modern 
life The initial situation results from a duel 
by casting lots and the guilty man’s failure 
to carry out the sentence on himself. Smirched 
by an unlawful intrigue, the hero’s character 
is changed by a purer love; but the issue is 
calamitous. Several dramatic incidents are 
brought about by the plot, and the emotional 
stress is intense. The characters are good 
and bad; an intolerant and narrow-minded 
parson is caricatured and some pseudoliterary 
people are severely handled. Many features 
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of modern society are satirized, but censure 
falls heaviest on religious savagery and hum- 
bug. 

Chomjakoff, Alexej Stepanovich (chom’- 
ya-kof). A Russian poet, dramatist, and 
controversialist; born in Moscow, May 
13, 1804; died there October 5, 1860. 
His writings—particularly The Pseudo- 
demetrius (1833), a tragedy; his collected 
poems (1844), and Letters to the Slaves 
in Moscow (1860)—embody an essen- 
tially Russian conservatism. 


Chopin, Kate. Author; born in St. 
Louis, February 8, 1851; graduated from 
Sacred Heart Convent, St. Louis, 1868; 
married (1870) Oscar Chopin, New Or- 
leans, cotton factor (now deceased). 
Author of At Fault (1891); Bayou Folk 
(1894); A Night in Acadia (1897); The 
Awakening (1899), etc. 

Bayou Folk (1894). Stories and charac- 
terizations of the descendants of Acadian 
exiles in Louisiana, among whom the original 
traits seem to have been preserved in excep- 
tional purity, an indolent, irresponsible race, 
keenly alive to personal honor and sensitive 
to passion, portrayed by a Southern lady 
who knows and loves them. 


Chrétien de Troyes (kret-yen dé trw4). 
The greatest of the early French ro- 
mancers, twelfth century. Though he 
won high fame as a lyrist, his renown is 
based on his epic compositions, espe- 
cially on his stories of King Arthur and 
The Round Table. His epic of King 
Marcus and the Fair Ysault is lost; but 
these remain: Irec and Enid; Cliges; 
The Knight of La Charette; The Knight 
with the Lion; Perceval the Welshman. 
The last is his most considerable work, 
but it does not come from his hand alone, 
being continued and completed by Gau- 
tier de Denet and Menassier. In this 
piece are wrought into one story the 
legend of the Holy Grail and that of 
Arthur. His language and versification 
were models for troubadours and ro- 
mancers for a long time, and from him 
the Arthurian poets to the end of the 
thirteenth century borrowed episodes, 
themes, situations, characters, and all 
manner of poets’ devices. Chrétien was 
a master of invention, fashioned for him- 
self a competent literary vehicle, and 
made most effective use of his large 
knowledge of men and manners. 


Christiansen, Arne Einar (krist’yen- 
sen). A Danish poet; born at Copen- 
hagen, July 20, 1861. His first very 
promising prose comedy, Lindow’s Bairns 
(1881), was followed by the prose tragedy, 
Nero (1885). The author had meantime 
travelled extensively in Europe and the 
East; then, together with a series of 
prose dramas, he produced three his- 
torical and romantic plays in verse. He 
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makes dexterous use of the resources of 
dramaturgic art, and gives his native 
genius free play regardless of literary 
fashions and conventions. 


Chrysippus (kris’ip-us). A famed Greek 
Philosopher about 280-206 B.c.; born 
probably at Soli in Cilicia. He attended 
at Athens the lectures of Zeno, at least 
of Cleanthes; after the death of Cleanthes 
he became head of the school. His writ- 
ings were exceedingly numerous, but only 
fragments remain. The loss is not very 
much to be regretted, if we may judge 
of the quality of the whole mass by speci- 
mens preserved for us in ancient authors. 
But there were precious gems of thought 
scattered through the rubbish of hair- 
splitting refinements; and it is to be re- 
gretted that these were not timely ‘‘tried 
out” and the rest shot into the dust hole. 
This service Seneca could have done 
most acceptably—a reverent disciple of 
Chrysippus, but also an outspoken critic 
of his writings, as we see in his treatise on 
Kindnesses: ‘‘I may seem to be setting 
Chrysippus to rights. He is a great man, 
but after all a Greek; his all too fine 
analysis is worked overmuch; even when 
you think he is getting at the heart of the 
matter, he punctures only instead of bor- 
ing through.” 


Church, Mrs. Ella Rodman. An Ameri- 
can miscellaneous writer, better known 
as ‘‘Ella Rodman;” born in New York 
State, 1831. She has written Flights 
of Fancy; Grandmother’s Recollections 
(i851); Flyers and Crawlers, or Talks 
about Insects (1884); How to Furnish a 
Home; Money-Making for Ladies, etc. 


Churchill, Winston. Author; born at 
St. Louis, November 19, 1871; son of 
Edward Spalding and Emma Bell (Blaine) 
Churchill; graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy 1894; married 
(October 22, 1895) Mabel H. Hall. Mem- 
ber of New Hampshire Legislature 1902- 

. His publications include The Celebrity 
(1898), Richard Carvel (1899), The Crisis 
(zgot), and Mrs. Keegan’s Elopement 
(1903). He has contributed naval and 
other stories to magazines. 


*Richard Carvel (1899). An autobiography 
dealing with the period of the American 
Revolution (1773-1781), and, like Esmond, 
written in contemporary language. Scene’ 
Maryland; the fine old landed gentry of those 
times are portrayed. Contains also a graphic 
and detailed picture of Georgian London. 


The Crisis (1901). The scene is chiefly St. 
Louis, just before and during the Civil War, 
and the fierce political movements of the time 
are personified in a representative set of 
characters. Lincoln is there, and Grant and 
Sherman; while in the choice of a Yankee 
-hero and his Southern lady love the author 
displays broad sympathies and perfect justice. 
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An honest and painstaking attempt to disclose 
the causes of the struggle, 


Cibber, Colley. An English actor and 
dramatist; born at London, England, 
November 6, 1671; died there December 
12, 1757. His father, Caius Cibber, ac- 
quired a large fortune as a carver in wood 
and stone. The son, having received a 
good education, became infatuated with 
the stage and joined a company of actors. 
In 1711 he became one of the patenteées 
and manager of Drury Lane Theatre. 
About 1731 he was named laureate, and 
formally retired from the theatre, though 
he occasionally appeared upon the stage, 
the last time being in 1745, when, at the 
age of seventy-four, he enacted the part 
of Panulph in a drama of his own, en- 
titled Papal Tyranny. Cibber wrote sev- 
eral comedies, the best of which are Love’s 
Last Shift and The Careless Husband. 
When verging upon threescore and ten 
he put torth the Apology for My Life, 
which presents a curious picture of the 
manners of the day, and has been several 
times reprinted. The version of Shakes- 
peare’s Richard III., which kept posses- 
sion of the stage for at least a century, 
was the production of Colley Cibber. He 
is best known, after all, by the mention 
made of him by Pope in The Dunciad, 
and by Johnson, as recorded by Boswell; 
and by a single short poem. 


Cicero, Marus Tullius (sis’e-rd), A 
celebrated Roman statesman, orator, and 

hilosopher; born at Arpinum, Italy, 
faa 3, 106 B.c.; put to death near 
Formiae, Italy, December 7, 43 B.c. He 
belonged to a wealthy family of the eques- 
trian order, and was carefully educated, 
especially in Greek literature and phil- 
osophy. At the age of twenty-five years 
he entered upon his public career as a 
pleader in the Forum, and before he had 
reached middle life he had become 
acknowledged to be by far the greatest 
of Roman orators. His orations, care- 
fully edited, are masterpieces of elo- 
quence. To narrate the public life of 
Cicero would be in effect to write the his- 
tory of Roman politics formore than thirty 
eventful years. He opposed Caesar, but 
was forgiven by the victor of Pharsalia; 
he opposed Antony, but was put to death 
by the hirelings of that trimmer at the 
door of his villa at the age of sixty-three. 
He wrote several treatises on the art of 
oratory, the chief of these being: The 


Orator, and Brutus; or, of Illustrious 
Orators. Of his philosophical writings 
we have: The Academics; Tusculan Dis- 


putations; Of Definitions of Good and 
Evil. Of discussions of moral questions 
we have the practical treatise Of Mutual 
Offices. Theological notions are exam- 
ined in the two treatises Of Divinations 
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and Of the Nature of the Gods. In the 
shorter treatises, Of Old Age, Of Friend- 
ship, Of Consolation, he collects such pre- 
cepts of philosophy as have special appli- 
cation in the decline of life. The letters 
of Cicero to his friends (and some of 
theirs to him) are extant to the number 
of 864, distributed under these titles: To 
Intimate Friends (16 books), extending 
over the years 62-43 B.c.; To Atticus 
(also 16 books), years 68-43; To Quintus, 
his brother (3 books), years 60-54; and 
Correspondence with M. Brutus (2 books), 
belonging to the time immediately after 
Caesar's assassination. : 


Cienfuegos, Nicasio Alvarez de (thé-en- 
fwi gos). A Spanish poet (1764-1809); 
born in Madrid. He was a pupil of the 
school of poets at Salamanca, and passed 
hig life at Madrid wholly in the service 
of the Muses. His tragedy, Pitaco, won 
him membership in the Spanish Academy ; 
it is his masterpiece. He wrote two other 
tragedies, and a comedy, The Magnan- 
imous Sisters. His tragedies are ham- 
pered by the rules of a pseudoclassicism, 
but betray the inspiration of noble ideas. 
His genius was lyric; and at songs, odes, 
and elegies he proved himself a genuine 
poet. 


Clare, John. An English poet; born in 
Helpstone, near Peterborough, July 13, 
; died at Northampton, May 20, 

He was an agricultural laborer, 
absolutely uneducated; and wrote Poems 
Descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery, in 
which a talent not far removed from 
genius attains many fervent and moving 
effects. 


Claretie, Jules Arnaud Arsene (klarté’). 
A French novelist and journalist; born at 
Limoges, France, December 3, 1840. He 
was educated at the Bonaparte Lyceum, 
in Paris. He chose literature as a profes- 
sion, contributed many articles to French 
and Belgian journals, and in 1866 became 
war correspondent of the Avenir Nationale 
during the war between Austria and 
Italy. During the Franco-Prussian War 
he was a correspondent of several French 
newspapers. After the war he was ap- 
pointed a secretary of the commissioners 
of the ene of the Tuileries, and later 
charged with the organization of a library 
and lecture-hall in each of the arrondisse- 
ments of Paris. In 1871 he returned to 
literary pursuits. Among his numerous 
works are: Une Droleuse (1862); Pierille 
(1863); Les Ornieres de la Vie (1864); 
Voyages d’un Parisien (1865); L’Assassin, 
republished under the title Robert Burat 
(1866) ; Mademoiselle Cachemire (1867); 
La Libre Parole (1868); Histoire de la 
Revolution de 1870-72; Ruines et Fan- 
tomes (1873); Les Muscadius (1874); 
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Camille. Desmoulins, Lucile Desmoulins, 
Etudes sur les Dantonistes (1875); Cinq 
Ans Apres, l’Alsace et la Lorraine depuis 
l’'Annexion (1876); Le Train, No. 7 
(1877); La Maison Vide (1878); Monsieur 
le Ministre (1881); and still later, Moliére 
et Ses Aeuvres; Les Prussiens chez eux; 
La Vie Moderne au Theatre; Le Prince 
Zillah (1884); Puyjoli (1890). Claretie 
was for some years director of the Come- 
die Frangaise. 


Clark, Lewis Gaylord. An American 
journalist and humorous writer; born in 
Otisco, N. Y., March 5, 1810; died in 
Piermont, N. Y., November 3, 1873. In 
1834 he became editor of the Knzcker- 
bocker Magazine; and with Irving, Bry- 
ant, Longfellow, Halleck, and Willis as 
contributors, made it the foremost literary 
publication of that time, and an inspira- 
tion to a higher standard of periodical 
literature. The Editor’s Tales, written 
by him, overflowed with amusing stories 
and witty sayings. The Knickerbocker 
Sketch-Book (1850), and Knick-Knacks 
from an Editor’s Table (1853), are his 
only publications in book form. 


Clark, Willis Gaylord. An American 
poet, twin brother of Lewis Gaylord; born 
in Otisco, N. Y., March 5, 1810; died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 12, 1841. He 
became associate editor of the Columbian 
Star, a religious weekly paper (1830), but 
resigned shortly after to take charge of 
the Philadelphia Gazette. His longest 
poem is The Spirit of Life (1833). A com- 
plete edition of his poems, edited by his 
brother, appeared in 1847. 


Clarke, Charles Cowden. An English 
prose writer and versifier; born in Enfield, 
Middlesex, December 15, 1787; died at 
Genoa, March 13, 1877. He produced 
Tales from Chaucer and Shakespeare’s 
Characters, besides lectures and essays 
innumerable; and Carmina Minima, a 
volume of verse. 


Clarke, James Freeman. An American 
Unitarian clergyman and prose writer; 
born in Hanover, N. H., April 4, 1810; 
died in Boston, Mass., June 8, 1888. He 
was one of the clearest thinkers and most 
lucid and graceful writers in America. In 
1852, together with Emerson and William 
H. Channing, he prepared the Memoirs 
of Margaret Fuller d’Ossoli. His chief 
work was Ten Great Religions (1871-83). 
Among the others were: Self-Culture 
(1882), Anti-Slavery Days (1884), Every- 
Day Religion (1886), and Vexed Ques- 
tions (1886). 


Clarke, Marcus Andrew Hyslop. An 
Australian novelist; born in London, 
April 24, 1846; died in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, August 2, 1881. He emigrated in 
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his twenty-fourth year, took up journal- 
ism, and acquired the experience of bush 
life and the knowledge of antipodean 
men and things, of which such brilliant 
use is made in His Natural Life, a strik- 
ing convict story; Holiday Peak; Old 
Tales of a New Country, and other vivid 
fictions. 

*For the Term of His Natural Life (1875). 
Convict life in Tasmania early in the nine- 
teenth century, pictured realistically with all 
its hideous accompaniments of brutality and 
innocent sufferings, unalleviated by poetic 
Justice; a careful study of the facts. Graphic 
sketches of Australasian scenery are inter- 
spersed with the narrative. 


Clarke, Mary Cowden. 
story-writer, essayist, and Shakespearian 
scholar; born (Novello) in London, June 
22, 1809; died at Genoa, January 12, 
1898. She married Charles Cowden 
Clarke, with whom she wrote the Shakes- 
peare Key and compiled an edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Her own Complete 
Concordance is universally known. Her 
novels are A Rambling Story and The 
Iron Cousin, pleasing and graceful prose 
idyls. _World-Noted Women contains 
able biographical studies. 


Clay, Henry. An eminent American 
orator and statesman; born in Hanover, 
Va., April 12, 1777; died at Washington, 
Dr C., June 209, 28s2. He was. United 
States Senator from Kentucky (1806-7, 
1810-11); member of Congress from Ken- 
tucky (1811-21, 1823-25) ; Speaker of the 
House (1811-14, 1815-20, 1823-25) ; Presi- 
dential candidate (1824); Secretary of 
State (1825-29); United States Senator 
(1831-42, 1849-52); Presidential candi- 
date (1832 and 1844); one of the formu- 
lators of the Missouri Compromise (1820), 
and of the Compromise of 1850; author 
of the tariff of 1833. His Complete Works 
(1857) are edited by Colton. : 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (‘‘Mark 
Twain’). An American humorist and 
author; born at Florida, Mo., November 
30, 1835. At the age of thirteen he was 
apprenticed to a printer, and worked at 
the trade in several cities. In 1855 he 
became a pilot on the Mississippi, and in 
1861 went to Nevada in the capacity of 
private secretary to his brother, who was 
then Secretary of that Territory. Here 
he visited the silver mines, and became 
editor of the Enterprise in Virginia City, 
where he remained three years. After a 
voyage to Hawaii, and a lecturing tour in 
California and Nevada, he went to 
Europe, visited Egypt and Palestine, 
and on his return wrote The Innocents 
Abroad, a humorous account of his 
‘travels. His writings include The Jump- 
ing Frog (1867); Roughing It (1872); 
-The Gilded Age, a comedy (1874); Tom 
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Sawyer (1876); A Tramp Abroad (1880); 
Prince and Pauper, and The Stolen 
White Elephant (1882); Life on the Mis- 
sissippi (1883); Huckleberry Finn (1885); 
A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur 
(1889). John T. Raymond, an American 
comedian, did much to popularize The 
Gilded Age by his delineation of the opti- 
mistic Colonel Mulberry Sellers. Several 
others of Clemens’ works have been 
dramatized. In 1884 he founded the pub- 
lishing firm of Charles L. Webster & Co., 
New York, and Hartford, Conn. Through 
injudicious ventures this firm failed, and 
in 1897 Mr. Clemens, who had become 
personally responsible for $200,000 of the 
firm’s debts, went to Europe to retrieve 
his fortunes by writing and lecturing. He 
wrote an account of Queen Victoria’s 
celebration of the sixtieth year of her 
reign for a New York newspaper, and in 
that year entered upon the work of writ- 
ing an account of his tour of the world, 
under the title, The Surviving Innocent 
Abroad. As a writer he has never been 
a great exaggerator of character, only of 
circumstance. Even his most extraordi- 
nary descriptions have smacked of reality, 
and this, coupled with his droll humor, 
has been one of his peculiar charms. At 
times he can be very serious, but after 
such a spell he is certain to surprise and 
startle you by the sudden display of some 
grotesque and irresistible master-stroke. 
Artemus Ward was a very funny man, 
and so was Josh Billings. Yet little that 
the former wrote’ is remembered now, 
and nothing that came from the pen of 
the latter. Mark Twain portrays and 
interprets real types, not only with ex- 
quisite appreciation and sympathy, but 
with a force and truth of drawing that 
make them permanent. 


*The Innocents Abroad; or, the New Pil- 

im’s Progress (1869). An account of travels 
in the Mediterranean and the adjacent coun- 
tries. The party of innocents adopt the role 
of impervious Philistines with no reverence 
for the works of art and antiquity, the his- 
torical and sacred memorials about which 
the sentimental tourist, guide-book in hand, 
raves. The book is to some extent a satire 
on the ‘“‘high-falutin’ ’’ American globe-trotter, 
while it displays the author’s naturally irrev- 
erent and jocular hilarity. 

Roughing It (1871). Studies of life in the 
mining camps of Nevada, where the author 
was seeking his fortune in the early sixties: 
genial and tolerant sketches of rough-hewn 
character and lawless life. 


*The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (1876). 
The basis of this story of boy life is furnished 
by reminiscences of the author’s own boyhood 
in Hannibal, Missouri, and a very full picture 
of life in the Southwest is painted: the little 
town, the rustic notables, the humors of 
social distinctions resting on slavery, Tom's 
relatives and his family life. The tale is full 
of incident and fun; it enters with delight 
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and his comrade, Huck Finn, offers two 
humorous types of the genus. 


A Tramp Abroad (1880); More Tramps 
Abroad (1897). Two facetious narratives of 
the author’s travels over the globe, not pre- 
cisely fiction, yet characterized by the same 
exaggeration and humorous interpretation 
of the character of peels and places as the 
foregoing works. umorous impressionism 
they might be called, they are full of broad 
jokes, hilarious incidents, and mock-serious 
criticism, stamped by the same Philistinism 
that characterized the Innocents, and by a 
serious insight that looks below the surface. 


The Prince and the Pauper (1880). A fan- 
tasia* how Prince Edward VJ., in Henry 
VIII.’s reign, changed positions with a beggar, 
and what came of it. Realistic in its treatment 
of medizval life, showing up its selfishness, 
cruelty, and barbarism, as an antidote to 
the high romantic style. 


The Stolen White Elephant (1882). New 
and old stories; among the new The Invalid’s 
Story is a very characteristic chapter. The 
titular piece is a huge burlesque 


*Life on the Mississippi (1883). In the main 
a veracious tale of bygone phases of life ob- 
served by the author, when, as a young man, 
he served as pilot on a Mississippisteamer. This 
group of his books stand apart as comprising 
his most serious studies of a life that he was 
intimately acquainted with: the characteris- 
tics of the people of the Southwest, the effects 
of slavery, the fierce family feuds, the law- 
lessness, lynching, etc., are all noted down 
with the zeal of a reformer. 


*The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (1885). 
An epic of boyhood; the adventures of a boy 
comrade of Tom Sawyer in a voyage down 
the great Mississippi on a raft. Huck stands 
out among the author’s boy characters; he 
is the central figure of these episodes, which 
bring out his shrewdness, his humor, and his 
struggling conscience. Faithful in the render- 
ing of Southern dialects, and a good example 
of the writer’s best work. 


A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur (1889). 
A burlesque of the historical romance. A 
Yankee of the most modern type is plumped 
down in the middle of King Arthur’s England, 
and a series of farcical incidents ensues. The 
serious purpose, which is not obtruded, is to 
strip off the glamour and tinsel of chivalry 
and show the evils and miseries that actually 
existed. 


Pudd’nhead Wilson (1894). A serious de- 
lineation of life half a century ago in a little 
town of Missouri, with character sketches 
of some vanished types such as the fine old 
gentleman, without fear and without re- 
proach, who came of the first families of Vir- 
ginia; and as Wilson himself, the lawyer, 
despised by the townfolks, who have no sense 
of humor, until he proves himself a genius. 
The dramatic incident concerns a slave of 
mixed blood and her almost pure-white son, 
whom she substitutes for her master’s baby. 
The born slave grows up in wealth and luxury, 
but becomes a peculiarly mean scoundrel, and, 
pe peuating a crime, meets with due justice. 
The scheme of finger prints is practically 
illustrated in detecting the fraud. 
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The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg; and 
other Stories and Sketches (1900). Reminis- 
cences, records of striking experiences, and 
fictitious episodes of a humorous kind. This 


| story tells how a man entrapped the stain- 


less citizens of an American town into a snare 
for their vanity and covetousness, and ex- 
ploded their reputation for incorruptible 
probity. The Esquimau Maiden’s Romance 
is a farce related with mock gravity, and My 
First Lie is a humorous parable. 


Cleveland, Rose Elizabeth. An Amer- 
ican prose writer, sister of Grover Cleve- 
land; born in Fayetteville, N. Y., 1846. 
After the inauguration of her brother 
(1885), she became the ‘‘mistress of the 
White House,” remaining there until 
1886. Miss Cleveland published a book 
of essays and lectures entitled George 
Eliot’s Poetry, and Other Studies (1885) ; 
and The Long Run, a novel (1886). 


Clymer, Ella Dietz. An American poet; 
born in New York, 185-. She began her 
career as an actress in 1872; in 1881 she 
abandoned the stage. She has con- 
tributed to literature three volumes of 
poems: The Triumph of Love (1878); 
The Triumph of Time (1884), and The 
Triumph of Life (1885). She was one of 
the founders of the ‘‘Sorosis’’ Society, 
and its president in 1889. 


Coan, Titus Munson. An American 
man of letters and critic, son of Titus 
Munson, the elder; born in the Sandwich 
Islands, 1836. He now resides in New 
York. He has written An Ounce of Pre- 
vention and Topics of the Time. 


Cobbett, William. An English essayist 
and political writer; born in Farnham, 
March 9g, 1762; died at Normandy Farm, 
near Farnham, June, 1835. The son of 
a farm hand, he had no early educational 
advantages, but a great gift for contro- 
versy; and he plunged warmly into the 
social and economic and political discus- 
sions of his day. He visited this country, 
and wrote here for a time under the name 
of ‘‘Peter Porcupine.’’ He is at his best 
in his countless pamphlets and in The 
Political Proteus, Legacy to Laborers, 
and Advice to Young Men. 


Coffin, Charles Carleton. An American 
novelist and journalist; born at Bos- 
cawen, N. H., in 1823; died at Brookline, 
Mass., March 2, 1896. Until he was 
twenty-one years of age he lived upon 
his father’s farm, and endeavored to make 
up for lack of educational advantages b 
studying at night. He studied civil engi- 
neering, but finally entered journalism. 
In 1851 he began writing for the Boston 
press. During the Civil War he was a 
correspondent of The Boston Journal, 
and was a spectator of many battles. In 
1866 he was sent to Europe as war corre- 
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spondent for the same paper. At the 
close of the war he travelled in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, returning home across 
the continent by way of San Francisco. 
Among his works are: Days and Nights 
on the Battle Field (1864); Following the 
Flag (1863); Winning His Way (1864); 
Four Years of Fighting (1866); Caleb 
Krinkle (1875); The Story of Liberty; 
Old Times in the Colonies (1881); The 
Boyssot 70% The Boys of “61; Life of 
Garfield (1880); Building the Nation 
(1883); Abraham Lincoln; Our New Way 
“Round the World, and The Gist of Whist. 


Colban, Adolphine Marie (kol’/ban). A 
Norwegian, novelist (1814-84). * Left a 
widow without resources at thirty-six, 
she went to Paris, where a lady of quality 
sent to the printer some of the widow’s 
letters to her, entitling the collection 
Letters of a Barbarian. Parisian society 
was captivated, and the author decided 
to exercise her newly discovered talent by 
writing stories in her own language. 
Between 1869 and 1881 she published 
seven volumes of tales, charming for 
their fine spiritual insight and their warm 
human sympathy; they were nearly all 
translated into German. Among them 
Jeg Lever is, perhaps, the most note- 
worthy. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. An English 
poet and philosopher; born at Ottery, St. 
Mary, England, October 21, 1772; died 
at Highgate, London, July 25, 1834. He 
was the youngest of the ten children of 
the Vicar of Ottery, St. Mary, in Devon- 
shire, who died while the son was a child. 
A scholarship at Christ Hospital, London, 
was obtained for the boy, who, at the age 
of fourteen, had acquired a reputation 
for extraordinary genius and erudition. 
In 1791, being head scholar of the school, 
he obtained a presentation to Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he studied for 
three years. He visited Oxford, where 
he became acquainted with Robert 

~Southey, two years his junior, who was 
a student at Balliol College. Coleridge 
took up his residence in a pretty cottage 
at Stowey, at the foot of the Quantock 
Hills, where he remained for two years. 
Here was written not a little of the best 
of the poetry of Coleridge: The Ode on 
the Departing Year; Fears in Solitude; 
France—an Ode; The Ancient Mariner; 
the first part of Christabel; and the 
tragedy of Remorse. At this time Cole- 
ridge was a Unitarian in religion, and was 
accustomed to preach for congregations 
of that faith. At this period Coleridge 
became acquainted with Wordsworth, 
and a friendship sprang up between them 
which was never broken, though inter- 
rupted for a time. A few years later 


Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge were - 
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living for a while near each other in the 
Lake region, and, though differing greatly 
in all personal and literary characteristics, 
were popularly grouped together as ‘‘The 
Lake Poets,” under which designation 
they were made the butts of the critical 
reviewers of the day. The career of 
Coleridge as a poet really closed at about 
the age of twenty-eight. He became a 
complete victim to the opium habit, not- 
withstanding the most earnest endeavors 
to break away from it. He lived, indeed, 
thirty-four years more, during which time 
he wrote much noble prose; but in an 
introductory note to Christabel, written 
in 1816, he says: ‘‘The second part of 
this poem was written in the year 1800; 
since that date my poetic powers have 
been, till lately, in a state of suspended 
animation.” Among the many titles 
under which his works were published, 
the following are probably the most note- 
worthy: Fall of Robespierre (1794), a 
play of which he wrote the first act; 
Moral and Political Lecture Delivered at 
Bristol (1795); Conciones and Populum 
(7795), being addresses to the people; 
The Plot Discovered (1795), a political 
pamphlet; Poems on Various Subjects 
(1796); The Destiny of Nations (1828), 
first published in Southey’s Joan of Arc; 
Ode to the Departing Year (1796); Fears 
in Solitude (1798); Wallenstein (1800); 
Remorse, a Tragedy (1813); Christabel, 
with Kubla Khan and Pains of Sleep 
(1816); Biographia Literarua (1817); Aids 
to Reflection (1825); Table Talk (1835); 
Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit (1840), 
the last two posthumous. The Ancient 
Mariner was published in 1798, in a vol- 
ume of Lyrical Ballads (with Words- 
worth). 


Collins, Mortimer. An English poet 
and novelist, born at Plymouth, England, 
June 29, 1827; died at Knowl Hill, Berk- 
shire, July 28, 1876. He was educated 
at a private school, and began life in 
London, devoting himself to journalism 
in the Conservative interest. His first 
volume of poems was published in 1855, 
and his first novel, Who Is the Heir? in 
1865. Among his other works are: Sweet 
Anne Page (1868); The Ivory Gate 
(1869); The Vivian Romance (1870); The 
Inn of Strange Meetings, and Marquis 
and Merchant (1871); The British Bird, 
his longest and best sustained poem; A 
Communication from the Ghost of Aris- 
tophanes (1872); The Summerfield In- 
broglio; Two Plunges tor a Pearl; A Fight 
with Fortune; and, in conjunction with 
his wife, Frances Collins, Sweet and 
Twenty and Frances. In all he wrote 
fourteen novels, which were fairly suc- 
cessful. He was also a prolific con- 
tributor, in prose and verse, to period- 
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icals. He is best known by his lyric verses, 
some of which possess great merit, and on 
account of their light grace, sparkling 
wit, and airy philosophy, are equal to 
anything of their kind in modern English. 


Collins, William. A famous English 
poet, who divides with Gray the distinc- 
tion of being the greatest lyric poet of 
the eighteenth century; was born at 
Chichester, England, December 25, 1721; 
died there June 12, 1759. _He was edu- 
cated at Winchester College and at 
Oxford. His poetic talent was early 
developed. His first verses, on The 
Royal Nuptials, no copy of which is, 
however, extant, are supposed to have 
been published in 1734. Another poem, 
The Battle of the Schoolbooks, supposed 
to have been written about this time, has 
also been lost. The Persian Eclogues 
were written in his seventeenth year, and 
his Epistle to Sir Thomas Hanmer in his 
twenty-second. He went to London full 
of plans for literary work, which he could 
not carry out. He formed dissolute 
habits, and squandered his means. It 
was at this time that he composed his 
matchless odes, which appeared in 1746, 
but attracted little notice. The original 
plan was to combine these with those of 
Joseph Wharton, the latter of which, 
however, now forgotten, proved more 
successful from a marketable standpoint 
at that time. A small fortune inherited 
from an uncle relieved him from want. 
The Elegy on Thompson was written in 
1749, and the Ode on Popular Supersti- 
tions in the Highlands in 1750. Symp- 
toms of insanity had already appeared in 
the poet, and the disease rapidly devel- 
oped. His madness became occasionally 
violent, and he was removed to Chich- 
ester, where he spent his last years. 
Music, his early delight, affected him so 
painfully that he would wander up and 
down the cathedral howling an accom- 
paniment to the organ. His odes, unap- 
preciated at first, are now regarded as 
among the finest in the language. 


Collins, William Wilkie. An English 
novelist; born in London, England, Jan- 
uary 8, 1824; died September 23, 1880o. 
He was the son of William Collins, an 
artist, and was educated for the bar. His 
earliest literary performance was a biog- 
raphy of his father, published in 1848. 
His best work is The Woman in White. 
The reputation made for him by this 
masterpiece of fiction rapidly spread 
throughout England and the continent 
of Europe, and extended to America and 
Australia, until his readers could be 
found in every civilized country of the 
globe. The powerful interest of his 
novels lies in the mystery which is main- 
tained to the end, and the art by which 
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the reader’s attention is fixed and main- 
tained throughout the successive chap- 
ters. The following are his principal 
works: Antonina (1850); Rambles Be- 
yond Railways (1851); Basil (1852); Mr. 
Wray’s Cash Box (1852); Hide and Seek 
(1854); After Dark (1856); The Dead 
Secret (1857); The Queen of Hearts 
(1859); The Woman in White (1860); No 
Name (1862); My Miscellanies (1863); 
Armadale (1866); No Thoroughfare (in 
collaboration with Charles Dickens, 1867) ; 
The Moonstone (1868); Man and Wife 
(1870); Poor Miss Finch (1872); Miss or 
Mrs.? (1873); The New Magdalen (1873); 
The Law and the Lady (1875); Two Des- 
tinies (1876); The Haunted Hotel (1878); 
The Fallen Leaves (1879); A Rogue’s 
Life from His Birth to His Marriage 
(1879); Heat and Science (1883); I Say 
No (1884); The Evil Genius (1886). In 
1873 Collins visited the United States 
and was received everywhere with 
marked consideration. 


Hide and Seek (1854). A novel depending 
on a long-kept secret. Plot: how a brother, 
having hunted out the destroyer of his sister, 
relinquishes his vengeance for the sake of his 
friend, the villain’s son. Moral purpose: to 
show how by kindness and patience the life 
of a deaf-and-dumb girl may be made happy. 


After Dark (1856). A series of novelettes, 
displaying his characteristics in brief stories 
told by a painter whose sight is failing—e. g, 
The Yellow Mask, a story of Pisa, that has 
much of the grisly effect of Poe’s tales, though 
it is explained. A jealous woman masks her- 
self with a waxen cast of a man’s dead wife 
and nearly kills him with horror. 


The Dead Secret (1857). Here plot interest 
completely overrides the human interest, 
which predominated in the former work. The 
intricate plot governs the story and holds the 
reader’s curiosity up to the moment when 
the secret is revealed. There are, however, 
both scenes and characters that stir sympa- 
thetic emotions; while the old Cornish house 
with its mysterious associations recalls Mrs. 
Radcliffe. 


*The Woman in White (1860). The me- 
chanics of plot developed to an extreme stage, 
designed to enlist the reader’s ingenuity in 
discovering the identity of a puppet heroine 
and in detecting the real object of a villainous 
conspiracy. The arch-villain, Count Fosco, 
has a certain amiability and some human 
idiosyncrasies which save him from forfeit- 
ing all sympathy by his crimes. 

No Name (1862). Less of a puzzle-plot 
than the last, preferring to foreshadow events. 
The disadvantage of legitimate birth forms 
the leading motive—a girl deprived of her 
father’s money by this misfortune tries under 
a false name to marry the heir; another un- 
scrupulous woman protects the invalid hero. 
Captain Wragge, the swindler, and his wife, 
are comic figures. 


Armadale (1866). A tragic tale worked out 
with copious display of incident and character 
and a free use of coincidence; the mainspring, 
a crime whose effects come to a head in the 
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second generation. It is also an attempt to 
deal imaginatively with the physical and 
moral results of heredity. A feminine coun- 
terpart to the villain Fosco plays a signal 
part, giving her life to save her lover from 
the fatal consequences of~ her own crime. 
Coquets with supernatural matters. 


*The Moonstone (1868). The theft of a 
celebrated jewel, and its quest and restitution 
by devoted Hindoo priests, after an iliad of 
adventures, to the idol from whose forehead 
it had long ago been wrenched, are the matters 
of this intricately woven story. It keeps 
curiosity on the alert until the key of the 
mystery is given. 

_Man and Wife (1870). The one of his later 
didactic novels which bears closest resem- 
blance to the novels of plot; dealing with two 
ee questions, Reform of the Marriage 

aws and the Tyranny of Athleticism, with 
its evil effects on manners. The sturdy and 
courageous heroine fights an uphill battle to 
assert her rights. 

Poor Miss Finch (1872). A_ sensational 
novel, with a blind girl as heroine, a hero 
suffering from epileptic fits, and a great 
amount of surgical and medical details in the 
business of the.plot. As usual, full of com- 
Eee intrigue by good and bad people. 

oor Miss Finch, a lovable girl, though little 
more than a child in character, is at length 
married to a good, silly young fellow, Oscar, 
who, with his twin brother, Nugent, is the 
centre of some puzzling situations. 

Heart and Science (1883). An assault on 
vivisection, the most prominent character 
being engaged in practical biological research. 
Enlivened by humorous descriptions of Scot- 
tish life and character by a vivacious child. 

Little Novels (1887). Contains in little the 
characteristics of his full-length novels, in- 
geniously complicated plot, ravelled and then 
unravelled, and, like them, rather given to 
supernatural incident. 


Collyer, Robert. An Anglo-American 
Unitarian clergyman and religious writer; 
born at Keighley, Yorkshire, England, De- 
cember 8, 1823. The son of a blacksmith, 
at the age of seven years he was taken 
from school to learn his father’s trade, 
which he practised until after he came 
to America, about 1850. He had been a 
Wesleyan local preacher in England, and 
he continued to preach at Shoemaker- 
town, Pa. Soon after coming to America 
he adopted Unitarian views. In 1859 he 
removed to Chicago, where he founded 
and became pastor of a Unitarian church, 
and one of the most popular preachers of 
that denomination. n 1879 he was 
called to the Church of the Messiah in 
New York. His chief publications are: 
Nature and Life, a collection of sermons; 
A Man in Earnest; The Life that Now Is; 
Things New and Old, and The History 
of the Town and Parish of Ilkley. He 
wrote The Simple Truth in 1877, and 
Lectures to Young Men and Women in 
1886. He also wrote much for religious 
and literary periodicals, 
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_Colman, George. An English drama- 
tist and scholar; was born at Florence 

Italy, in April, 1732; died at Paddington, 
London, August 14, 1794. His father, 
Francis Colman, Envoy at the Court of 
Tuscany, died in April, 1733; and his 
mother, a sister of the Countess of Bath, 
brought him to England, and, being as- 
signed a house in St. James’ Park, Lon- 
don, she resided there till her death, in 
1767. While at Oxford he contributed 
his first published production, A Vision, 
to The Adventurer; and also began the 
issue of The Connoisseur, which lasted 
till 1756. His first dramatic attempt was 
Polly Honeycombe, produced with great 
success at Drury Lane,in 1760. The fol- 
lowing year he produced The Jealous 
Wife, which has kept the stage ever since. 
His fame was much increased by The 
Clandestine Marriage, The English Mer- 
chant, and a number of other pieces; and 
having come into possession of large 
legacies by the death of Lord Bath and 
General Pulteney, he bought an interest’ 
in Covent Garden. His principal plays, 
besides those mentioned above, include 
The Oxonian in Town (1767); Man and 
Wife (1769); The Portrait (1770); The 
Fairy Prince (1771), after Ben Johnson’s 
Oberon; Achilles in Petticoats (1773); 
Comus (1773); The Man of Business 
(1774); The Spleen (1776), from John- 
son’s Silent Woman; The Female Chev- 
alier (1778); The Suicide (1778); The 
Manager in Distress (1780); The Genius 
of Nonsense (1780); The Election of the 
Managers (1784); Tit for Tat (1786); and 
his last dramatic production, Ut Pictura 
Poesis, from Hogarth’s Enraged Musician. 


George (known as ‘“‘the 
younger,’ to distinguish him from his 
father). An English dramatist and 
humorous poet; was born in London, 
England, October 21, 1762; died there 
October 26, 1836. He was educated, like 
his father, at Westminster and Christ 
Church, and entered, like him, at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. He began as a dramatist with 
great success in 1784, and was specially 
successful in 1787 with the opera Incle 
and Yarico, founded upon Steele’s 
pathetic tale. He succeeded his father 
in the management of the Haymarket. 
His first dramatic essay was The Female 
Dramatist, written while he was “‘piecing 
out’? asomewhat irregular course of study 
at Aberdeen, and produced by his father 
in London in 1782. His most successful 
plays were The Iron Chest, a drama in 
three acts, brought out in 1796, in which 
John Kemble played the part of Sir 
Edward Mortimer; and the Comedy of 
John Bull, produced in 1805. The latter 
of these two, which is considered to be 
his masterpiece, and for which he received 


Colman, 
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in all about $6000, was written under 
pressure for money and extracted from 
him act by act for Covent Garden Theatre, 
the manager of which, Harris, refusing 
supplies till it was finished, “‘Colman 
wrote the fifth act in one night on sepa- 
rate bits of paper, throwing them on the 
floor as he finished, whence they were 
picked up by Fawcott after Colman had 
gone to bed.” The list of the younger 
Colman’s plays is a long one, some of 
- which have never been printed, while of 
others the songs only exist. Other noted 
works of his are: My Nightgown and 
Slippers (1797), afterward, with addi- 
tions, entitled Broad Grins (1802); Poet- 
ical Vagaries (1812); Vagaries Vindi- 
cated (1814); Eccentricities for Edin- 
burgh (1820); Random Records (1830). 


Colonna, Vittoria. An Italian poetess; 
born in 1490; died in 1547. She was the 
daughter of Fabrizio Colonna, grand 
constable of the kingdom of Naples. 
She was betrothed in childhood to Fran- 
cisco d’Avilos, son of the Marquis of 
Pescara, and was married to him at the 
age of seventeen. She was famous 
throughout Italy as the most eminent 
of her sex for beauty, virtue, and talent, 
and was the centre of a group of brilliant 
littérateurs and artists. In Rome she 
formed a lasting friendship with Michel 
Angelo, who dedicated to her some of his 
sonnets. She is said to be the only 
woman who was able to reach the heart 
of the great sculptor. Most of her poems 
were devoted to the memory of her hus- 
band. Among them the best known are 
her Rime Spirituali, published in 1548. 
The rare virtues and consummate talents 
of this lady were the theme of all Italy 
in that brilliant age of her literature. 


Comenius, Johann Amos (ko-mé/ni-us). 
A noted Czech pedagogue and theologian, 
one of the world’s great educators; born 
at Nivnitz (?), Moravia, March 28, 1592; 
died at Amsterdam, November 15, 1671. 
In The Gate of Languages Unlocked 
(Janua Linguarum Reserata), the World 
of Sense Depicted (Orbis Pictus Sen- 
sualium), and Great Didactics, or the 
Whole Art of Teaching Everything 
(Didactica Magna, seu Omnes Omnia 
Docendi Artificium), he shows the great 
scope of his learning and his no less pro- 
digious skill in the application of it. 


Comines, Philippe de (kd-mén’). A 
French historian and statesman; was 
born at Comines, near Lille, France, 
probably in 1445; died at Argenton, 
Deux-Sevres, October 18, 1510. When 
very young he lost both his parents; but 
so great was his assiduity in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, especially of historical 
information, that he is often spoken of as 
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the father of modern history. He was the 
confidential adviser of Charles the Bold, 
and afterward, in 1472, he entered the 
service of Louis XI. of France, by whom 
he was made seneschal of Poitou. In 
1488 he was banished for favoring the 
party of the Duke of Orleans. In 1494 
he assisted Charles VIII. in a diplomatic 
capacity, and accompanied him when he 
invaded Italy. His reputation as a writer 
is founded upon his famous Memoirs, 
narrating the history of the period from 
1464 to 1498. The pages of Comines 
abound with excellencies. He analyzes 
motives, pictures, manners, describes 
events, delineates men; and his reflec- 
tions are pregnant with suggestiveness, 
his conclusions strong with the logic of 
facts. 


Comte, Insidore-Auguste-Marie-Fran- 
cois-Xavier (ként). A French phil- 
osopher; born at Montpellier, France, 
January 19, 1798; died at Paris, Sep- 
tember 5, 1857. In 1814 he entered the 
Polytechnic School at Paris; but two 
years afterward he took part in a demon- 
stration against one of the masters and 
was sent home. Soon, against the wishes 
of his parents, he went back to Paris, with 
the intention of perfecting his own intel- 
lectual development, hoping to support 
himself in the mean time by giving in- 
struction in mathematics. He had set 
up Benjamin Franklin as the ideal upon 
which his own life should be modelled. 
He fell for a time under the influence of 
Saint-Simon, with whom and whose school 
of philosophy he after awhile quarrelled. 
Yet he frankly acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to Saint-Simon: ‘‘I certainly,”’ he 
wrote to a friend, ‘“‘am under great per- 
sonal obligations to Saint-Simon; that is 
to say, he helped in a powerful degree 
to launch me in the philosophical direc- 
tion that I have now definitely marked 
out for myself, and that I shall follow 
without looking back for the rest of my 
life.”” He elaborated a new science of 
thought, which has come to be desig- 
nated as the ‘‘Positive Philosophy,”’ 
earning his livelihood in the mean while 
as a teacher of mathematics, but receiv- 
ing also from time to time much sorely 
needed pecuniary aid from some of his 
wealthy English admirers. In 1830 he 
began the publication of the Cours de 
Philosophie Positive, which extended to 
six large volumes, the last appearing in 
1842. In 1843 he published the Traité 
Elémentaire de Géométrie Analytique; 
in 1848 the Discours sur l’Ensemble du 
Positivisme; and in 1851-54 the Systeme 
de Politique Positive (4 vols.), in which 
he presented the final view of his system. 


Condorcet, Jean Antoine Nicolas de 
Caritat, Marquis de (kon-dor’sa’). A 
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celebrated French philosopher and mathe- 
matician ; born at Ribemont, St.-Quentin, 
France, September 17, 1743; died at 
Bourg-la-Reine, near Paris, March 28, 
1794.. He was educated at the Jesuit 
College of Rheims and at the College of 
Navarre, where he gave promise of dis- 
tinction. At the age of twenty-two he 
wrote an Essai sur le Calcul Integral, 
which, four years later, gained him a seat 
in the Academy of Science. In 1777 he 
was elected secretary of the academy, 
and received from the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences a prize for his theory of 
Comets. His Pensees de Pascal was 
published in 1776. Turgot, with whom 
he was intimate, interested him in polit 
ical economy, and induced him to be- 
come a contributor to the Encyclopedia. 
In 1872 he was elected a member of the 
French Academy. His Eloges des Acade- 
miciens de l’Academie Royale des Sci- 
ences morts depuis 1666 jusqu’ en 1699 
was published the next year. A work, 
entitled Elements du Calcul des Proba- 
bilities, was written in 1785, Vie de 
Turgot in 1786, and Vie de Voltaire in 
1787. At the outbreak of the French 
Revolution Condorcet attached himself 
to the popular cause. He was appointed 
one of the secretaries of the legislative 
assembly, and in 1792 became its presi- 
dent. He+ wrote the address of the 
French people to the nations of Europe 
on the abolition of monarchy, and was 
entrusted with the preparation of a new 
constitution, which was rejected for an- 
other. His criticism of this document 
and his denunciation of the arrest of the 
Girondists led to his own downfall. He 
was accused of being a conspirator and 
was declared an outlaw. He was finally 
arrested and thrown into prison, where 
he was fotind dead on the following morn- 
ing. 


Cone, Helen Gray. An American poet; 
born in New York, 1859. She is a teacher 
in the Normal College, New York. She 
has written Oberon and Puck (1885), The 
Ride to the Lady and Other Poems. 


Confucius (the Latinized translitera- 
tion of Kong-Fu-Tse, ‘‘Kong, the Mas- 
ter’), (kon-fu-she-us). A Chinese ethical 
philosopher; born in 549 B.c.; died in 
479 B.c. He was thus a contemporary of 
Pythagoras and the later Hebrew proph- 
ets. His father died when Confucius was 
only three years old; but the child was 
carefully brought up by his mother, and 
early displayed great love of learning and 
veneration for the ancient institutions of 
his country. He travelled through various 
parts of the empire, and became known 
as a reformer of morals. When he re- 
turned to his home his reputation was 
very great, and he soon had 500 Man- 
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darins among his disciples. But in spite 
of his efforts a tide of immorality set in; 
and, being unable to stem it, he again 
set out upon a new reformatory mission, 
which proved a bootless one. He met 
with frequent persecutions; once he was 
imprisoned and nearly starved. Finally 
he returned to his native district in a 
destitute condition. He ‘died in the 
seventieth year of his age. He was 
hardly in his grave when his countrymen - 
began to show tokens of extraordinary 
veneration for his memory. The anni- 
versary of his death is yet publicly com- 
memorated; while in every considerable 
city there is a temple erected to his honor. 
His family has continued for some seventy 
generations down to the present time to 
reside in the district where he lived. Like 
the reputed descendants of Mohammed, 
they constitute an especial class—the 
only hereditary aristocracy in the empire. 
His Analects is an exposition of his phil- 
osophy, and he is said to have written the 
preface to the Book of Historical Docu- 
ments. He is also credited with having 
compiled the Ancient Poems, about 300 
pieces. His last work is called the Annals 
of Lee; or, Spring and Autumn, a sort of 
philosophical history and ethical manual. 
His writings have been translated into 
English, and form a volume in the series 
edited by Prof. Max Miller, entitled 
Sacred Books of the East. 


Congreve, William. An English dram- 
atist, one of the greatest writers of 
comedy; born probably near Leeds, Eng- 
gland, in 1670; died in London, January 
19, 1729. It is not certain whether he 
was born in England or Ireland; but 
while he was a mere child we find his 
parents residents in Ireland, where his 
father held a government position. He 
was educated at the University of Dub- 
lin, where he became an excellent classical 
scholar. After graduating he went to 
London and was entered as a student of 
law in the Middle Temple. A man of 
fashion, his comedies show a wit more 
brilliant than decorous, and a taste less 
moral than critical. The Old Bachelor, 
The Double Dealer, Love for Love, and 
a few others show great wit and facility. 
He is regarded as the most eminent of 
the ‘‘Restoration’’ dramatists. 


Conrad, Joseph. Author; master in 
the English merchant service. Publica- 
tions: Almayer’s Folly (1895); An Out- 
cast of the Islands (1896); The Nigger of 
the Narcissus (1897); Tales of Unrest 
(1898); Lord Jim (1900); The Inheritors 
(with Ford M. Hueffer) (1901); Youth, 
and other tales (1902); Typhoon (1903). 

Almayer’s Folly (1895). ‘‘The Story of an 
Eastern River; an imaginative story of a 


- European married to a Malayan wife, who 
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reverts to her ancestral savagery. He lives 
a miserable life among the fierce Malays and 
Arabs of Borneo, and the tragedy culminates 
when his beloved daughter forsakes him to 
marry a savage. 

An Outcast of the Islands (1896). A sequel 
to Almayer’s Folly. Subject: The misior- 
tunes of a man who loses a good position 
through michonesty. and goes to live with a 
native woman. The principal scene is a trad- 
ing station on a Malay river, and the tale 
brings out the depressing influence of the 
dreadful solitude and the demoralization 
wrought in weak natures by the isolated life. 

The Nigger of the Narcissus (1897). A real- 
istic story of the sea and of life and personal 
character in the merchant service by an 
author who has been a seaman and has a 
knack for revealing alien modes of life and 
strange aspects of nature. 

*Tales of Unrest (1898). Karain and the 
Lagoon. Two little dramas illustrative of 
the fierce tropical character of the Malay. 
The grisly tale, An Outpost of Progress, is 
similar in subject. But The Return is a con- 
jugal tragedy of civilized English life, a psy- 
chological study of the disastrous collision 
between two incompatible temperaments. 

Lord Jim (1900). A psychological study 
of a strange problem of character. An officer 
in the mercantile marine wrecks his career 
at the onset by a momentary act of cowardice, 
or rather of unpreparedness; for years he is 
pursued by failure and it is in a life among 
the savages of Malay that he finds at last the 
opportunity for rehabilitating his character 
and regaining his self-esteem. As usual, the 
author interprets poetically the mysteries of 
the savage mind and the strange glamor of 
tropical lands and seas. 


Conscience, Hendrik (kén-syons). A 
Flemish novelist; born at Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, December 3, 1812; died at Brussels, 
September ro, 1883. Conscience edu- 
cated himself, and at the age of fifteen 
became a private teacher. Three years 
later he entered the army and served six 
years, during which time he wrote many 
spirited and popular French songs. On 
quitting the army he endeavored in 
various ways to obtain employment. 
Failing in this he wrote his first work in 
Flemish, The Year of Miracles, 1566. It 
was published in 1837. In the same year 
he published Phantasia, a collection of 
Flemish legends and poems, and in 1838 
The Lion of Flanders, an historical ro- 
mance, which at once established his 
fame. In 1845 he was appointed assist- 
ant professor in the University of Ghent 
and instructor in Flemish to the royal 
children. He continued to write and 
produced many works which have been 
translated into French, German, and 
English. His historical novels, Count 
Hugo of Graenhove and his Son Abui- 
faragus (1845) and Jacob van Artevelde 
(1849), are among his best works. Con- 
science was a master in the delineation 
of Flemish rural life, and his stories relat- 
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ing the ‘“‘short and simple annals of the 
poor’ are full of genuine humor and true 

athos. Among his many works are: 
Byes Hours (1846); Lambrecht Hens- 
mans (1847); Siska van Rosemael, The 
Progress of a Painter, and What a Mother 
Can Endure (1849); Wooden Clara, The 
Miser, and Blind Rosa (1850); Rikketik- 
ketak and The Poor Gentleman (1851); 
The Conscript; Vera, or The War of the 
Peasants, and The Curse of the Village 
(1855); Tales of Old Flanders, The Hap- 
piness of being Rich, and Simon Turchi 
(1859); The Village Innkeeper (1860); 
Bella Stock (1861); The Good Mother 
(1862); Bavo en Lieveken, a prize ro- 
mance (1871); De Baanwachter (1872); 
De Kerels van Vlaanderen (1874); De 
Keusvdes Harten and Eene Verwarde 
Zaak (1875), and Schandevrees (1876). 


The Year of Miracles (1837). An historical 
romance of the Flemish rebellion against 
Spain in the year 1576. 

*The Lion of Flanders (1838). A tale deal- 
ing with the struggle of the Flemish people 
to defend their liberties and independence 
against the aggressions of the King of France. 
The scene is laid mostly in or around Bruges, 
and the palmy days of the old city are de- 
picted. 

Ludovic and Gertrude (1895). A romance 
dealing with the domination of Spain in the 
Netherlands (1567-1573), the .rule of Alva, 
and the revolt of the Gueux. Scene, Antwerp. 

The Pale Young Maiden (1894). One of 
the series of novels depicting Flemish life of 
to-day. Portraiture of ordinary people and 
normal incidents. 

The Fisherman’s Daughter (1893). A tale 
of Flanders in the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, 1794. 


Constant de Rebecque, Henri Benjamin 
(kén-ston’ dé re-bek’). Usually called 
Benjamin Constant, a French orator, 
politician, and general writer; born at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, October 25, 1767; 
died at Paris, December 8, 1830. He 
came of a French family, who had fled 
to Switzerland from religious persecu- 
tion. He was educated at Oxford, 
Erlangen, and Edinburgh; went to Paris 
before the French Revolution, and in 
1796 became known by a pamphlet on 
the French Government. His speeches 
in behalf of constitutional liberty were 
clear and persuasive. His political trac- 
tates have been collected under the title 
of Cours de Politique Constitutionelle 
(1819-20). His work on Religion Con- 
sidered in its Source, its Forms, and its 
Developments, published in 1824-31, is 
an attempt to trace successive trans- 
formations of the religious sentiment, his 
conclusions being that while the religious 
instinct is imperishable, the doctrinal and 
ceremonial forms by which it expresses 
itself are transitory. Among his works 
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are: The Effects of the Terror (1797); 
The Responsibility of Ministers (1815); 
Adolphe (1816), which profoundly in- 
fluenced European literature; The Anec- 
.dotes of a Hundred Days (1820); and a 
posthumous work, Roman Polytheism. 


_ Conway, Moncure Daniel. An Amer- 
ican moralist; born in Stafford County, 
Va., March 17, 1832. He was educated 
at Dickinson College, entered the Metho- 
dist ministry, and became a contributor 
to the Southern press. His opinions hav- 
ing undergone a change, he entered the 
Cambridge Divinity School, from which 
he was graduated in 1854, and became 
pastor of a Unitarian church in Washing- 
ton. His antislavery opinions caused 
his dismissal from this church. He was 
then called to the Unitarian church in 
Cincinnati, and afterward lectured on 
slavery. In 1863 he went to England, 
lectured upon the Civil War, contributed 
to periodicals, and toward the close of 
the year became pastor of a Unitarian 
church in London. Among his published 
works are: Tracts for To-day (1858); The 
Rejected Stone (1861); The Golden Hour 
(1862) ; The Earthward Pilgrimage (1870); 
Republican Superstitions (1873); Idols 
and Ideals; Demonology and Devil-Lore 
(1879); A Necklace of Stories and The 
Wandering Jew; Thomas Carlyle (1881); 
also Nathaniel Hawthorne, Thomas 
Paine, Christianity, and Testimonies Con- 
cerning Slavery. 


Pine and Palm (1887). An examination in 
detail of the state of things in the North and 
in the South existing just before the Civil 
War. A pair of friends, Northerner and 
Southerner, at Harvard, quarrel on the slavery 
question, and each agrees to reside a year in 
the other’s country. 


Conyngham, David Power. An Irish- 
American journalist and miscellaneous 
writer; born in Ireland, 1840; died 1883. 
He was editor of the New York Tablet. 
He wrote Sherman’s March Through 
the South (1865), Lives of the Irish Saints 
and Martyrs (1870), and a number of 
Irish novels, including Sarsfield (1871). 


Cook, Clarence Chatham. An Amer- 
ican journalist and distinguished art 
critic; born in Dorchester, Mass., Sep- 
tember 8, 1828; died at Fishkill Landing, 
N. Y., June 1, 1900. He contributed to 
the New York Tribune a series of articles 
on American art (1863-69) ; subsequently 
was its Paris correspondent. He was 
editor of the Studio until suspension. He 
published The Central Park (1868); 
The House Beautiful (1878); Stools and 
Candlesticks; Essays on Beds and Tables, 
and edited with notes a translation of the 

-7th German edition of Wilhelm Lubke’s 
History of Art (2 vols., 1878). 
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Cook, Eliza. An English poet; was 
born at Southwark, London, December 
24, 1818; died at Thornton Hill, Wimble- 
don, September 23, 1889. At an early 
age she became a contributor to the Lit- 
erary Gazette and other periodicals. Her 
first volume, Melaia and Other Poems, 
was published in 1840. A few years later 
she became editor of Eliza Cook’s Jour- 
nal, a weekly magazine intended to ad- 
vance mental culture, which she con- 
ducted until failing health forced her to 
relinquish the care in 1854. Her poems 
have passed through many editions. 
Among her books are Jottings from My 
Journal (1860) and New Echoes (1864). 
Among her single poems are The Old Arm- 
Chair, The Old Farm Gate, and Oh, Why 
Does the White Man Follow My Path. 


Cook, James. An English circumnavi- 
gator; born at Marton, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, October 28, 1728; killed on the 
island of Hawaii in an affray with the 
natives, February 14, 1779. When quite 
young he went to sea on board a coal- 
vessel, of which he rose to be mate. In 
1755 he entered the royal navy as a vol- 
unteer. He served as master of a sloop 
at the capture of Quebec by Wolfe in 
1759, and was occupied in surveying the 
channel of the St. Lawrence and became 
surveyor of the coast of Labrador and 
Newfoundland in 1763. In 1768 he was 
chosen by the government to command 
a vessel sent to the Pacific in order to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus. During this 
voyage, which lasted three years, he ex- 
plored Australia and the coast of New 
Zealand. Hereturned to Englandin 1771, 
and in the next year was again sent, in 
command of two vessels, to the far South- 
ern Pacific, in order to ascertain whether 
there was any continent there. He put 
forth two quarto volumes containing a 
journal of his voyage. In 1777 he set out 
on a third voyage, the immediate object 
of which was to search for a northern 
passage between the Pacific and the At- 
lantic. He discovered the Sandwich 
Islands; then sailed northward and ex- 
plored Behring’s Strait as far as latitude 
vo degrees. He returned to the Sandwich 
Islands, where he proposed to pass the 
winter of 1778-79. Some of the natives 
had stolen one of his boats; he went 
ashore for the purpose of recovering it, 
met with resistance from the natives, and 
was himself killed, with four of his crew, 
while attempting to return to his ship. 
The Narrative of the Voyages Round the 
World, performed by Captain James 
Cook, was drawn up by Andrew Kippis, 
D.D., LL.D., from Cook’s journals and 
other sources (1788). 


Cook, Joseph. An American theolog- 
ical writer and lecturer; born at Ticon- 
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deroga, N. Y., January 26, 1838. He 
received his early education at Phillips 
Academy, Andover. In 1858 he entered 
Yale College, which he quitted at the end 
of two years for Harvard. After his 
graduation at Harvard he spent four 
years in the theological school at An- 
dover, preached for a year at Lynn, and 
then spent several years in travel and 
study in Europe. On his return to Bos- 
ton in 1873, he began a course of lectures 
on the relations between science and 
religion. Following these he gave, in con- 
nection with the Boston Monday Lecture- 
ship, several courses of lectures, which 
have been published under the following 
titles: Biology (1887); Transcendental- 
ism (1878); Marriage, Conscience, Hered- 
ity (1879); and Socialism and Labor 
(1880). These lectures have been con- 
tinued and have been regularly printed 
in periodicals. 


Cooke, John Estein. An American 
novelist; born at Winchester, Va., Novem- 
ber 3, 1830; died in Clarke County, Va., 
September 27, 1886. He studied law, 
which, after a few years’ practice, he 
abandoned for literature. Among his 
works are: Leather Stocking and Silk 
(1854); The Virginia Comedians (1855); 
The Last of the Foresters (1856); Henry 
St. John, Gentleman (1858); Surry of 
the Eagle’s Nest (1866); Life of Stonewall 
Jackson (1866);~Mohun (1868); Fairfax 
(1868); Hilt to Hilt (1869); Hammer and 
Rapier (1870); Life of Robert E. Lee 
(1871); Dr. Van Dyke (1872); Her Maj- 
esty the Queen (1873); Canolles (1877); 
Stories of the Old Dominion (1879); Mr. 
Grantley’s Idea (1879); and Virginia, in 
the American Commonwealth Series 
(1883). The Virginia Comedians is con- 
sidered the best novel written in the 
Southern States before the Civil War. 

*The Virginia Comedians. The masterpiece 
of many novels in which this “‘ Virginian of 
the Virginias’” attempted to restore the pic- 
turesque bygone times of his country. Scenes 
of life in Williamsburg, once the Southern 
Boston, the streets and mansions, taverns 
and theatre, the old courtly society, chival- 
rous and gentle characters belonging to the 
territorial families, are all portrayed with an 
idealizing pen. 


Cooke, Rose (Terry). 
'story-writer and poet; was born at West 
Hartford, Conn., February 17, 1827; died 
in Pittsfield, Mass., July 18, 1892. She 
was a cousin of General Alfred H. Terry, 
who rendered signal service to the cause 
of the Union during the Civil War by the 
part he took in the capture of Fort 
Fisher, N.C. She was educated at Hart- 
ford Female Seminary, from which she 
graduated in 1843. She married Rollin 
H. Cooke in 1873. She wrote stories and 
poems in various periodicals, some of 
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which have been collected into volumes. 
Among these are: Happy Dodd (1879), 
Somebody’s Neighbors (1881); Root- 
Bound (1885); The Sphinx’s Children 
(1886); Poems (1888); Steadfast (1889); 
and Huckleberries (1892). Her most 
characteristic short stories are those of 
New England rural life. Like those of 
Miss Jewett, these stories present most 
successful pictures of American char- 
acters and characteristic scenes. 


The Deacon’s Week (1884). The deacon, 
with considerable fortitude, relates his ex- 
periences of a protracted meeting, and the 
story is told by Mrs. Cooke with keen appre- 
ciation of the humors of New England char- 
acter. 

Steadfast: the Story of a Saint and a Sinner 
(1889). Life and trials of a young minister 
in Connecticut Valley early in the eighteenth 
century. A presentation of New England 
character founded on the history of the times. 

Huckleberries Gathered from New England 
Hills (1891). Vernacular tales, like the huckle- 
berry, typical of plain, hardy, New England 
characters—e. g., A Town Mouse and a Coun- 
try Mouse, a story truly Yankee in motive 
and idiom. 


Coolbrith, Ina Donna. An American 
poet; was born near Springfield, Illinois, 
She was appointed librarian of the Oak- 
land Public Library, California, in 1874. 
She has written The Perfect Day and 
eles Poems (1881); Songs of the Golden 

ate. 


Coolidge, Susan, pseudonym of Sarah 
Chauncey Woolsey, an American author; 
born at Cleveland, O , about 1845. She 
is a popular writer, especially for chil- 
dren. Some of her writings are: The 
New Year’s Bargain (1871); What Katy 
Did (1872); Verses (1880); A Guernsey 
Lily (1881); A Little Country Girl (1885), 
and a Short History of the City of Phila- 
delphia (1887). She edited The Diary 
and Letters of Mrs. Delaney (1878) and 
The Diary and Letters of Frances Bur- 
ney, Madame D’Arblay. 


Cooper, Edward Herbert. British- 
American novelist; eldest son of late S. 
Herbert Cooper, New Park, Trentham, 
Staffordshire. Educated at University 
College, Oxford. Secretary of the Suffolk 
Liberal Unionist Association (1892); sec- 
retary of the Ulster Convention League 
(1893). Publications: Geoffrey Ham- 
ilton (1893); Mr. Blake, of Newmarket; 
The Monk Wins (1901); Children, Race- 
horses, and Ghosts (short stories) ; Wye- 
marke and the Sea Fairies (1900); Wye- 
marke and the Mountain Fairies; The 
Eternal Choice; A Fool’s Year (rgor); 
George and Son; Wyemarke’s Mother; 
The Vicountess Normanhurst (1903). 
Recreations: horse-racing and children’s 
parties, 


COOPER 


The Monk Wins (1900). A novel of the 
turf, with a rich young sportswoman for her- 
oine, who keeps a stud and has intimate deal- 
ings with trainers and bookmakers: the dia- 
. logue appropriately enlivened with slang and 
technical jargon. ‘‘The~ Monk” is a race- 
horse. 

The Eternal Choice (1901). A somewhat 
diffuse novel turning on the marriage of an 
orthodox young man with an agnostic. The 
religious question is not dealt with very seri- 
ously, and the interest is rather in the sketches 
of individual character, particularly those of 
two delightful children. 


Cooper, James Fenimore. An Amer- 
ican novelist; born at Burlington, N. J., 
September 15, 1789; died at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., September 14, 1851. At the age 
of thirteen he was admitted to Yale Col- 
lege, and on quitting college entered the 
army. In 1811 he resigned his commis- 
sion, married, and settled in Winchester, 
N. Y. His first novel, Precaution, was a 
failure. The Spy, published in 1821, 
showed his real power, and met with great 
success. It was followed, in rapid suc- 
cession, by The Pioneers, the first of the 
Leather Stocking Series (1823); The 
Pilot (1823); Lionel Lincoln (1825); The 
Last of the Mohicans (1826); The Prairie 
(1826); The Red Rover (1827); The Wept 
of Wish-ton-Wish (1827); The Water- 
Witch (1830); The Bravo (1831); Heiden- 
mauer (1832); The Headsman of Berne 
(1833); The Monikins (1835); Homeward 
Bound and Home as Found (1838); The 
Pathfinder; Mercedes of Castile; and The 
Deerslayer (1841) ; The Two Admirals and 
Wing and Wing (1842); Wyandotte; The 
Autobiography of a Pocket-Handker- 
chief, and Ned Meyers (1843); Afloat and 
Ashore and Miles Wallingford (1844); 
The Chainbearer and Satanstoe (1845); 
The Redskins (1846); The Crater, or 
Vulcan’s Peak (1847); Oak Openings and 
Jack Tier (1848); The Sea Lions (1849); 
The Ways of the Hour (1850). Besides 
his novels, Cooper wrote a Naval History 
of the United States (1839), The Lives of 
Distinguished American Naval Officers 
(1846), and several volumes of notes on 
his travels in Europe. 


The Spy (1821). ‘“‘A Tale of the Neutral 
Ground.” A thrilling story of adventure in 
the War of Independence, introducing Wash- 
ington and other heroes (time: 1780), paying, 
however, little regard to historical fact. Tie 
hero, Harvey Birch, is a thorough American, 
and is thoroughly individualized. _ Cooper 
locates his scenes in a country which he knew 
by heart. 

The Leather Stocking Tales. These com- 
prise The Deerslayer; or, the First War-Path 
(1841): *The Last of the Mohicans (1826); 
The Pathfinder; or, the Inland Sea (1840); 
The Pioneers; or, the Sources of the Susque- 
hanna (1823); *The Prairie (1826). These 
five romances linked together by the career 
of Hawkeye, were written in a desultory man- 
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ner and are here arranged in their chrono- 
logical sequences. They are narratives of 
adventure in forest and prairie, richly deserip- 
tive of great natural scenes that are now 
totally changed, and peopled by indigenous 
characters of a bygone period, red Indians 
and pale faces, foremost among them Cooper’s 
inimitable backwoodsman, N atty Bumppo 
or Hawkeye, a romantic embodiment of the 
virtues of both races, and Chingachgook, his 
Indian counterpart, equally ideal. In The 
Deerslayer his youth and early adventures, 
amorous and other, are recounted: next, we 
find him in the prime of manhood, and are 
plunged into the romantic incidents of the 
old French War (1756); then we have his love 
for Mabel Dunham, who marries Jasper; in 
The Pioneers we find him a man of seventy 
near Lake Otsego, where he had passed his 
boyhood, and lastly, we see him an old trapper 
of eighty years on the Upper Missouri, driven 
west by the inroads of civilization. There 
is little historical background, but the books 
abound in vivid descriptions of wood, lake, 
and prairie, and of the daily life of Indian 
and huntsman, all of which were a revelation 
in literature. 

*The Pilot (1824). A nautical romance, 
containing scenes of storm and fight, and 
descriptions of the many aspects of the sea 
by one who had been a sailor. The daring 
exploits of the famous American rover, Paul 
Jones (1747-92), in English waters, about 
the year 1778, furnish the theme. The book 
is rich not only in scenes of action, but in 
humorous character, the chief creation being 
Long Tom Coffin, who loved the sea as his 
native soil, a living Yankee sailor. 

Lionel Lincoln; or, the Leaguer of Boston 
(1825). A story of warlike adventure and a 
study of local history, dealing with the year 
1775 and the beginnings of the War of Inde- 
pendence; contains an accurate narrative of 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill. 

The Red Rover (1828). A tale of adventure 
on the deep, with racy characterization and 
lively episodes. 

Satanstoe (1845), The Chainbearer (1845- 
46), The Redskins (1845-46). Three inferior 
stories forming a sequence on the early his- 
tory of colonial New York, frontier life, etc. 
(1750-1828); controversial, attacking Puri- 
tanism and agrarianism. 


Cooper, Peter. A famous American 
inventor, manufacturer, and philanthro- 
pist; born in New York, February 12, 
1791; died there April 4, 1883. A coach- 
maker by trade, he became a successful 
inventor and glue manufacturer, and 
acquired a large fortune. He built after 
his own designs the first locomotive 
engine constructed on the continent 
(1830); was one of the original promotors 
of the electric telegraph, actively inter- 
ested in the construction of the New York 
State canals, etc. He was the candidate 
of the ‘‘Greenback’”’ party for President 
in 1876. He is best known by the insti- 
tution that was dearest to his own heart, 
the ‘‘Cooper Union” of New York, 
founded for the instruction of the indus- 
trial classes (1854-59). He wrote Polit- 
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ical and Financial Opinions, with an 
Autobiography (1877); Ideals for a Sci- 
ence of Good Government (1883). 


Copernicus, Nikolaus (kd6-pér’ni-kus). 
A famous Polish astronomer; born in 
Thorn, Poland, February 19, 1473; died 
at Frauenberg, Prussia, May 28, 1543. 
He wrote Revolutions of the Celestial 
Orbs (De Orbium Ccelestium Revolution- 
ibus), in which is proclaimed the fact that 
the sun and not the earth is the centre 
of our planetary system. 


Coppée, Frangois Edouard Joachim 
(ko-pa’). A French poet; born at Paris, 
January 12, 1842. As early as 1866 he 
gained repute in the great throng of 
youthful French poets, which, about the 
middle of the second empire, had become 
known as Parnassiens. This school of 
poets—adopting in general the principles 
of the Theophile Gautier—asserted their 
devotion to art’s sake, disclaiming didac- 
tic aims, disallowing sentimental fervors, 
and proclaiming form as the chief element 
in poetry. Their name was from Le 
Parnasse Contemporian, a large collection 
of poems illustrative of their principles, 
which was issued in 1866 as a prelude to 
the great exposition of the year follow- 
ing. This company of young versifiers 
succeeded in their main design, the exal- 
tation and development of form; for they 
show far more precision, polish, and gen- 
eral elegance than do English poets of the 
same rank. Nevertheless, they seem to 
have grown unsatisfactory to themselves. 
Coppée, after some years of sentimental 
devotion to an art that disallowed devoted 
sentiment as contrary to art, became 
wearied of a worship so self-destructive, 
and, condescending to domestic themes, 
he took his place as one of the most 
popular French contemporary poets. He 
achieved success also in dramatic author- 
ship. His first volume of poems was Le 
Reliquaire (1866), followed by Inimités. 
Among his later poems are: Les Hum- 
bles (1872); L’Exille (1876); Les Moix 
(1877); La Marchande de Journaux 
(1880) ; Contes en vers et Poesies Diverses 
(1881); L’Enfant de la Balle (1883); 
Arriére Saison (1887). In drama he pro- 
duced Le Passant (1869); L’Abandonnée 
and Fais ce que dois (1871); Le Bijou de 
la Deliverance (1872); Le Luthier de 
Cremone, his most popular play (at the 
Theatre Francaise) (1877); Madam de 
Maintenon (1881); Severo Torelli (1883); 
Les Jacobites (1885). Among his stories 
are: Contes en Prose (1882); Contes 
Rapides (1888); Tonte une Jeunesse 
(1890); Ten Simple Tales (1891); True 
Riches (1893). In 1884 he was made 
member of the Academie Frangaise, and 
in 1888 officer of the Legion of Honor, 
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Coquelin, Benoit Constant (kok-lan’). 
A French actor; born at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, January 23, 1841. He is at the head 
of his profession in comedy, and excels 
in melodrama. He has written Art and 
the Comedian (1880); Moliére and the 
Misanthrope (1881); Tartuffe. 


Corelli, Marie. Novelist; of mingled 
Italian and Scotch (Highland) parentage 
and connections; adopted in infancy by 
Charles Mackay, the well-known song- 
writer and littérateur, and brought up dur- 
ing childhood in England. Afterward 
sent to France and educated in a convent, 
where she received, with other instruc- 
tion, a first-class musical training. She 
commenced to write an elaborate opera 
entitled Ginevra Da Siena, when barely 
fourteen. She also wrote two songs: 
My Sweet Sweeting and Romeo’s Good- 
Night. Her first attempts in literature 
were three sonnets on Shakespearian 
themes, and were published by Clement 
Scott, then editor of The Theatre. They 
were entitled Romeo and Juliet, Rosa- 
lind, and Desdemona, and were written 
while still at work on her musical educa- 
tion, her adopted father’s intention being 
to fit her entirely for a musical career. A 
curious psychical experience occurring to 
herself personally caused her to write her 
first book, A Romance of Two Worlds, 
published in 1886. It was an instant 
success, and from that time she has de- 
voted herself entirely to literature. She 
is unmarried. At the end of 1897 a dan- 
gerous illness, nearly ending in her death, 
interrupted her work, and it was not until 
the end of April, 1899, that she recom- 
menced her literary labors, and in fifteen 
months produced Boy, a sketch (a short 
story contracted for previously to her 
illness in 1897), and The Master Christian, 
both published in the summer of rg00. 
Her health is now fully re-established. 
She has given up her house in London 
and resides in Stratford-on-Avon. Pub- 
lications: A Romance of Two Worlds 
(1886); Vendetta (1886); Thelma (1887); 
Ardath (1889); Soul of Lilith (1892); 
Barabbas (1893); The Sorrows of Satan 
(1895); Mighty Atom (1896); The Murder 
of Delicia (1896); Ziska: the Problem of 
a Wicked Soul (1897); Jane (1897); Boy 
(1900); The Master Christian (1900); 
Temporal Power, a Study in Supremacy 
(1902). 

A Romance of Two Worlds (1886). Tacks 
on to an ordinary novel of every-day life the 
gospel of electricity, which the writer pro- 
fesses to be the outcome of her psychical ex- 
periences. This novel, with its spiritualizing 
methods, or rather its materializing of spir- 
itual things so as to bring them closer to 
commonplace experience, may be taken as 
the type of a long series of fictions, of which 
a few more specimens are quoted below, 
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Wormwood (1890). The horrors of absinthe- 
drinking in Paris are dealt with in the same 
transcendental manner. 

Barabbas; a Dream of the World’s Tragedy 
(1893). A melodrama founded on the gospel 
story of the betrayal-and crucifixion of Christ. 
The motives of Judas and Barabbas are at- 
tributed to sexual passion or patriotic zeal. 
Gorgeous scenic accompaniments. 

The Sorrows of Satan (1895). Another 
transcendental melodrama of modern life. 
The devil is hero, and it is sought to give a 
pathetic rendering to his character. 

Thelma (1895). A romance of Norway 
and of English society, full of elaborate descrip- 
tions. Thelma is supposed to be a daughter 
of Norse sea-kings and to show her regal nature 
by ruling as a queen in society. 

The Mighty Atom (1896). A story protest- 
ing against overeducation and the folly of 
bringing up children without a religious belief. 
The rich, vulgar, and tyrannical father, whose 
wife has left him, dismisses the first tutor 
because he teaches the boy about God and 
immortality. The next tutor believes in the 
atom as the beginning of creation. But the 
boy’s natural questioning about the why and 
the wherefore of things is unsatisfied by such 
philosophy. He hangs himself in order that 
he may see for himself whether a little friend 
has really gone to heaven. 

The Master Christian (1900). The dedica- 
tion, ‘“‘To those churches who quarrel in the 
name of Christ,” speaks for the book, which 
is a clamorous invective against the churches, 
especially the Roman and High Anglican, 
arraigning the clergy, though the finest char- 
acter is a cardinal. The finding of the Christ 
by this unworldly priest outside the Cathedral 
of Rouen is a touching incident; henceforth 
“Manuel” attends the cardinal regularly 
and is at length brought into the presence 
of the Pope. The plea is that the Church 
should reform her creed on scientific lines 
and her ethics on socialistic. Full of multi- 
farious incident and of interspersed homilies. 


Corneille, Pierre (kor-nay’). A distin- 
guished French dramatist; born at Rouen, 
June 6, 1606; died at Paris, October 1, 
1684. His father was royal advocate of 
the marble table of Normandy, and 
master of waters and forests in the vis- 
county of Rouen. He was educated at 
the Jesuits’ College, studied law, and in 
1624 took the oaths. It is said that his 
first play, Melite, produced in 1620, was 
founded on personal experience. Though 
popular, this play was not prophetic of 
its author’s greatness. It was followed 
by Clitandre, La Veuve, La Galerie du 
Palanis, La Suivante, and La Place 
Royale. In 1635 appeared Medea, which, 
says Guizot, “inaugurated tragedy in 
France.” In 1636 he produced his 
tragedy, The Cid, which, notwithstanding 
the adverse criticism of his enemies, was 
a triumphant success. He withdrew to 
Rouen, where he spent the next three years 
in quiet. In 1639 he published Horace, 
with a dedication to Richelieu, who, his 
jealousy appeased, bestowed 500 crowns 
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a year upon the poet, and forwarded his 
marriage with Marie de Lamperiére. 
Cinna also appeared in 1639, and Poly- 
eucte in 1640. These plays are regarded 
as Corneille’s masterpieces. La Mort de 
Pompée and the comedy, Le Menteur, fol- 
lowed in 1642, and Rodogune in 1644. 
Theodore, the poet’s next play, was a 
failure. His remaining plays are: Hérac- 
lius (1647); Androméde, and Don Sancho 
d’Aragon (1650); Nicoméde (1651); Per- 
tharite (1653); Aedipe (1659); La Toison 
d’Or (1660) ; Sertorius (1662) ; Sophonisbe 
(1663); Othon (1664); Agésilas (1666); 
Attila (1667); Tite et Bérénice (1670); 
Pulchérie (1672); and Suréna (1674). 


Corrodi, August (kor-r6’dé). A Swiss 
poet (1826-85); born at Zurich. Until 
1881 he was an artist-painter, and for 
some time was professor of the arts of 
design at Winterthur. His first volume of 
Songs (1853) exhibited graceful versifica- 
tion and deep sympathy with nature. His 
songs and dramatic compositions in the 
local dialect, Mr. Professor, an Idyl of 
Zurich; The Vicar, a Winter Idyl, etc., 
had extraordinary success. He trans- 
lated several of Burns’ songs into Swiss- 
German dialect, and published Shakes- 
peare: Life Wisdom from his Works. His 
works are very numerous and possess 
enduring merit. 


Cotes, Mrs. Everard. Born at Brant- 
ford, Canada; daughter of Charles Dun- 
can, merchant; married Everard Cotes, 
press correspondent with the government 
of India, Simla. Educated at Brantford 
chiefly. Began literary work as a corre- 
spondent, and later joined the editorial 
staff of the Washington Post; afterward 
became attached to the Toronto Globe 
and Week, and later to the Montreal Star 
as a writer of special articles, which in- 
cluded the letters from Japan and the 
East, afterward rewritten for A Social 
Departure. Publications: A Social De- 
parture; An American Girl in London; 
The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib; 
Vernon’s Aunt; The Story of Sonny 
Sahib; A Daughter of To-day; His Honor 
and a Lady; A Voyage of Consolation 
(1898); The Path of a Star (1899); On 
the Other Side of the Latch (1901); Those 
Delightful Americans (1902), and The 
Pool in the Desert (1903). 

A Social Departure: how Orthodocia and I 
Went Round the World by Ourselves (1890). 
The first of a series of travel books and social 
sketches in which the Old World is shown as 
it appears to transatlantic eyes. Relates the 
unconventional journey of two unprotected 
girls from America through Japan, India, 
Egypt, etc. 

The American Girl in London (1891). The 
pilgrimage through typical English scenes of 
a humorous girl, who constantly compares 
British conventionality with American free- 
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dom. The piquancy of her comments on 
British manners and customs is derived as 
much from her naive misunderstandings as 
from the relation of transatlantic ways of 
thinking. 

*His Honour anda Lady (1896). The comedy 
of Anglo-Indian social and official life set out 
with smart dialogue and commentary. One 
lieutenant-governor falls a martyr to his 
stubborn honesty; the next wins signal suc- 
cess because he is a consummate hypocrite. 
The latter’s career is the object of the writer’s 
satire, and his failure in love, where lay the 
only salvation for his character, is the nemesis. 
The chatter of officials’ wives, the humors 
of class distinctions, the queer character of 
the Baboo, and his wonderful English, are 
noted by a caustic observer. 

A Voyage of Consolation (1898). A sequel 
to An American Girl in London. Another 
jeu-d' esprit of transatlantic travel, an Ameri- 
can senator, his wife, and daughter touring 
in Europe. 

The Path of a Star (1899). A somewhat 
graver treatment of life, though the main 
thing is still comedy and light satire. A group 
of characters in Calcutta are singularly con- 
trasted; a beautiful young Salvationist, a 
brilliant actress, a society lady, and two Oxford 
friends—all of them fall in love with the wrong 
persons, and things arrive at an embarrassing 
tampasse before the novelist thinks fit to clear 
it up. 

Cottin, Sophie (Ristaud). A French 
novelist; born at Tonneins, France, March 
22, 1770; died at Paris, August 25, 1807. 
She was educated at Bordeaux, was mar- 
ried at the age of seventeen, and was a 
widow at twenty. From her mother she 
inherited a passion for books. Left with- 
out children, she turned to literature for 
relief from loneliness. Her first work, 
Claire D’Albe, was published anony- 
mously in 1798, the proceeds of its sale 
peng given to a proscribed friend, who 
was leaving France. It was followed by 
Malvina in 1800, Amelia Mansfield in 
1802, Matilda, Princess of England in 
1805, and Elizabeth, or The Exiles of 
Siberia, in 1806. This touching story of 
filial devotion added greatly to Mme. 
Cottin’s fame. It recounts the hardships 
and sufferings of a young girl, journeying 
on foot from Tobolsk to Moscow, to 
obtain pardon for her exiled father. 


Coues, Elliott (kouz). An American 
naturalist; born at Portsmouth, N. H., 
September 9, 1842; died at Baltimore, 
December 25, 1899. He was latterly con- 
nected with the Smithsonian Institute. 
He wrote Key to North American Birds 
(1872), Field Ornithology (1874), Check- 
List of North American Birds (1882), 
Biogen, The Demon of Darwin, etc. With 
Tons Kingsley he edited the Standard 
Natural History (3 vols., 1883). He was 
actively interested in Theosophy. 


Courier (de Mere), Paul Louis (ké-rya’). 
A French Hellenist and political pamph- 
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leteer; born in Paris, January 4, 1772; 
assassinated near Veretz, August 18, 
1825. In 1813 he made an elegant trans- 
lation of Daphnis and Chloe, an ancient 
romance by Longos, discovered by him 
at Florence; he also translated The 
Luciad, or the Ass of Lucius of Patras, 
published with the Greek text (1818). 
His numerous pamphlets, especially his 
Pamphlet of Pamphlets, are masterpieces 
of style, of marvellous conciseness, and 
noteworthy documents, for the history 
of the ancient political and ecclesiastical 
contentions. 


Cousin, Victor (ké-zan’). <A distin- 
guished French philosopher; born in 
Paris, November 28, 1792; died at Cannes, 
January 2, 1867. He founded a school of 
eclectic philosophy, combining the doc- 
trines of the Scotch school of Reid and 
Stewart, based on sensation, with those 
of Schelling and Hegel, which rest on the 
opposite principle of idealism or intuition. 
Without being an original thinker in 
philosophy, he possessed in a high degree 
the faculty of clear exposition; and for 
this reason his lectures and his writings 
enjoyed a great popularity. He rendered 
a memorable service to philosophy and 
literature by his translation of Plato, 
praised by Jowett. Besides his History 
of Philosophy and other works on that 
theme, he is author of a few biographical 
sketches, mostly of characters related to 
the spiritual and intellectual movements 
of the seventeenth century, as Jacqueline 
Pascal, Mme. de Longueville, Mme. de 
Hautefort, French Society in the Seven- 
teenth Century (2 vols.). 


Coverdale, Miles. The translator of 
the first complete English Bible; was 
born in Yorkshire, England, in 1488. He 
was educated with the Augustine Friars 
at Cambridge, became a member of their 
order, and in 1514 was ordained priest at 
Norwich. He was one of the first to 
accept the new doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion after their promulgation at Cam- 
bridge. Soon after this he left England; 
nothing certain is known of him from this 
time until 1535, when he published his 
translation of the Bible, with a dedica- 
tion to Henry VIII. He secured the royal 
license for it in 1537. The Psalms of this 
translation are the same now used in the 
Book of Common Prayer. In 1538, with 
the king’s permission, he went to Paris to 
superintend the publication of a new edi- 
tion, a license having been granted by 
Francis I. But notwithstanding this, a 
decree of the Inquisition was issued pro- 
hibiting the work. The printing estab- 
lishment was broken up and many of the 
sheets were burned, but a few of these 
were preserved from the flames, and with 
the presses and type were taken to Eng- 
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land, and from these Grafton and White- 
church, the leading printers of the time, 
were able, in 1539, to bring out the Great 
Bible which was presented to Henry VIII. 
by Cromwell. Coverdale also edited the 
second Great Bible; sometimes called 
Cranmer’s Bible, published in 1540. Soon 
after this he again left England and did 
not return until after Henry’s death, 
1547. In 1551 he was appointed to the 
see of Exeter, but on the accession of 
Mary he was imprisoned, and released 
only upon condition that he leave the 
country. On the death of Mary he re- 
turned to England; he was not restored 
to his bishopric, but in 1563 he was 
offered ‘the see of Llandaff, which he 
declined. For a number of years he held 
the living of St. Magnus, near London 
Bridge, but this he resigned in 1566. The 
remainder of his life was spent in the 
publication of works for the advance- 
ment of the Reformation. He died in 
1568 or 1569, and was buried in St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, but on its being 
taken down, in 1840, his remains were 
removed to the Church of St. Magnus, 
where they now lie. The third centenary 
of the publication of Coverdale’s Bible 
was celebrated October 4, 1835, and a 
medal was struck to commemorate the 
occasion. 


Cowley, Abraham. An English poet and 
essayist; born in London, in 1618; died 
at Chertsey, Surrey, July 28, 1667. Well 
educated and high in royal favor, he was 
a fashionable and fortunate poet till the 
civil war made havoc of royal favorites. 
His volume, The Mistress, Poems, various 
Virgilian elegies and Anacreontic love 
songs, and his essays were set in the first 
rank by contemporaries, but are mainly 
curious now, though some poems are 
familiar. The first collection of his works, 
in one volume, appeared in 1668. 


Cowper, William. A renowned English 
oet; born at Great Berkhamstead, Hert- 
ordshire, England, November 15, 1731; 
died at East Dereham, Norfolk, April 25, 
1800. His father was rector of Berkham- 
stead. His mother died when William, her 
eldest living boy, was six years old, leav- 
ing besides Bien aninfant son. At seven- 
teen he was articled to a London solicitor; 
but he paid no attention to legal studies. 
In December, 1763, Cowper was placed 
by his friends in the private asylum for 
lunatics at St. Albans, kept by Dr. 
Nathaniel Cotton, a physician of rare 
worth and capacity, the author of several 

oems of no inconsiderable merit. Here 
te remained for two years, and by slow 
degrees regained his sanity. The dozen 
years following this recovery—up to 1791 
—were probably the happiest, certainly 
by far the most active, in the life. of 
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Cowper. He occupied himself with gar- 
dening and Ss aetaa and found his 
amusement with petting animals: hares, 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, dogs, and several 
kinds of birds. He became acquainted 
with Lady Austen, a widow, rich, beau- 
tiful, and clever, in whose society and 
friendship he found great delight. He 
was now about fifty, and up to this time 
he had written only a few hundred lines 
of poetry worthy of remembrance. Mrs. 
Unwin, with whom he resided, urged him 
to choose a worthier theme than he had 
been indulging, suggesting as a better 
subject The Progress of Error. He began 
at once, and in a few weeks wrote 
not only that, but Truth, Table Talk, 
Expostulation, Hope, Charity, Retire- 
ment, and Conversation, all of them being 
moral satires. These were published in 
a volume in 1782. One evening Lady 
Austen diverted him by telling the story 
of the adventurous ride of John Gilpin. 
Before morning Cowper had put the story 
into verse. It was printed in a newspaper 
and soon became the most popular ballad 
of the day. Lady Austen not long after- 
ward urged Cowper to try his powers at 
writing blank verse, giving him as a sub- 
ject the Sofa, on which she happened to 
be sitting. The result was the poem 
entitled The Task, which extended far 
beyond what had been thought of by 
either the poet or his friend. It was pub- 
lished in 1785, and at once secured for 
Cowper the undisputed rank of the fore- 
most poet of his time. 


Cox, Palmer. An American artist and 
writer for young people; born at Granby, 
Quebec, 1840. Since 1875 his home has 
been in New York. His works are both 
written and illustrated by himself. He 
is best known by his Brownie Books, a 
very popular series containing humorous 
pictures and verse for children. Other 
productions are Hans von Peter’s Trip 
to Gotham (1878), How Columbus Found 
America (1878), etc. 


Cox, Samuel Sullivan. An American 

olitician and political writer; born at 
Fev O., September 30, 1824; died 
at New York, September 10, 1889. He 
was educated at Brown University, be- 
came a lawyer in Ohio, and editor of the 
Columbus Statesman. He gained the 
soubriquet of ‘‘Sunset’’ through an ex- 
tremely rhetorical description of a sunset 
published in that paper. In 1855 he was 
appointed secretary of legation to Peru. 
He was first elected to Congress from 
Ohio in 1856, and served for eight years. 
In 1866 he took up his residence in New 
York and was elected to Congress from 
that city in 1868, and, with the exception 
of a single term, was re-elected until 
1884. In 1885 he was appointed minister 
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to Turkey. He had published The Buck- 
eye Abroad (1852); Eight Years in Con- 
gress (1866); Search for Winter Sunbeams 
(1870); Why We Laugh (1876); Free 
Land and Free Trade (1880); Arctic Sun- 
beams (1882); Orient Sunbeams (1882), 
and Three Decades of Federal Legislation 
(188s). He wrote in a humorous and 
entertaining style. 


Coxe. Arthur Cleveland. An American 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman and poet; 
born at Mendham, N. J., May 10, 1818; 
died at Clifton Springs, N. Y., July 20, 
1896; son of Rev. Samuel H. Coxe. He 
was educated at the University of New 
York and at the General Theological 
Seminary, from which he was graduated 
in 1841. In 1859 he became rector of 
Grace Church, New York, and in 1865 
he was consecrated bishop of Western 
New York. Among his numerous pub- 
lications are: Advent, a Mystery (1837); 
Athwold, a Romaunt (1838); Christian 
Ballads (1840); Athanasian and Other 
Poems (1843); Hallowe’en (1844); Saul, 
a Mystery (1845); Sermons on Doctrine 
and Duty (1854); Impressions of England 
(1856); Criterion (1866); Moral Reforms 
(1869); Signs of the Times (1870); The 
Bible Rhyme (1873); Apollos, or the 
Way of God (1873); Covenant Prayers 
(1875); The Penitential (1882); The 
Ladye Chace (1878); Institute of Chris- 
tian History (1887). 


Cozzens, Frederick Swartwout. An 
American humorist; born in New York 
City, March 5, 1818; died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., December 23, 1869. A merchant, 
to whom literature was a recreation. In 
Yankee Doodle (1847) were published 
his earliest humorous poems and sketches. 
In 1853 a volume entitled Prismatics 
was published under the pen name of 
“Richard Haywarde,” and in 1856 the 
Sparrowgrass Papers, which attained 
great popularity. Among his other pub- 
lished works is Memorial of Fitz Greene 
Halleck (1868). 


Crabbe, George. An English poet; 
born at Aldborough, Suffolk, England, 
December 24, 1754; died at Trowbridge, 
February 3, 1832. He was the son of a 
collector of customs living at Aldborough. 
He early displayed a love of books, and 
while a schoolboy began to make verses. 
A poem, The Candidate, brought him 
nothing, owing to the failure of the pub- 
lisher. In his distress he applied to 
Edmund Burke, who befriended him, 
introduced him to Dodsley, the pub- 
lisher, and to Reynolds, Johnson, and 
Fox. Crabbe now published the Library, 
which was well received. His descriptions 
are often painful, but here and there is 
some exquisite picture of constancy and 
nobility, like that of the mourning girl at 
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her lover’s grave, or the portrait of Isaac 
Ashford, ‘‘the wise good man, contented 
to be poor.” 


Craigie, Pearl (Richards). (“John Oliver 
Hobbes.’’) Novelist; born in Boston, 
Mass., 1867, and very soon after was 
taken by her parents to London, Eng- 
land, where her father had established 
himself in business as a manufacturing 
chemist. Her parents are both Amer- 
icans, her mother of Quaker descent. 
She was educated principally by private 
tutors, but studied classics for two years 
with Professor Alfred Goodwin at Univer- 
sity College, London. She also studied 
music in Paris. In 1886 she was married 
to Mr. R. Craigie, a clerk in the Bank of 
England, but the marriage was not a 
happy one and she was divorced in 1895. 
She is the author of Some Emotions and 
a Moral (1891); The Sinner’s Comedy 
(1892). 


Tales (1867). Four very actual and search- 
ing stories of modern life and high society, 
trenchant in their criticism of life; full of 
thought, often epigrammatically expressed. 
The Sinner’s Comedy is a fair specimen. The 
sinner’s wife is an admirable woman, despised 
and slighted by her husband, whereas she 
ought to have been the good genius of a nobler 
man, whose life is a blank without her. The 
irony of fate—or rather of human society— 
is set forth with bitter pathos. This book 
shows the fondness due aphorism by which 
all the author’s novels are characterized. 


The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wicken- 
ham (1895). The unpleasant theme of a good 
man’s marriage to a woman with a past, 
treated from a lofty standpoint. The hus- 
band’s story is a pathetic fable of forsaken 
ideals. Lord Wickenham, confidant of the 
husband and commentator on the events, 
expounds the moral that a man should marry 
the goddess that he loves and not from mere 
weakness stoop to earth. The book is severe 
on the shams of high life, exposing the inner 
history of some shady characters among the 
wealthier classes. 


The Herb Moon: a Fantasia (1896). A little 
love drama whose main concern is the pro- 
longed and interrupted courtship of a sup- 
posed widow, who has a living husband in an 
asylum, with the friend of her brother. She 
is a pathetic type of suffering womankind; 
the man is a strong, pure-natured, taciturn 
character. A high and pure ideal of love and 
wedlock is inculcated. 


The School for Saints (1897); Robert Orange 
(sequel, 1900). Two novels or two parts of 
a life-story that involve searching and subtle 
consideration of the deeper problems of the 
moral nature. The characters are nearly all 
uncommon in type, highly intellectual, lofty 
in their ideals, thoroughly modern. Real and 
imaginary persons are mingled, Disraeli being 
a prominent character. The hero and his 
friends discuss religion with fervor, and much 
Roman Catholic lore is introduced; but the 
book is not didactic. The development of 
Robert Orange is the main theme. He loves 
a beautiful woman, whose husband proves to 
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beliving, and they part; yet when the husband 
dies, leaving them free, the idealist and vis- 
ionary born with the mark of the cloister on 
his brow, renounces love and seeks for peace 
in a life of austerity; he has already aban- 
doned a brilliant political career. “In the 
earlier volume there are vivid sketches of 
Breton life. 

The Serious Wooing: a Heart’s History 
(x90r). A delineation of high society life, 
castigating its pettiness and insincerity with 
delicate wit. The headstrong heroine, sacri- 
ficing all to her forbidden passion, appears 
well-nigh respectable compared with the 
empty and cynical worldlings who constitute 
this spurious aristocracy. Strong in character- 
drawing; the comedy is the spontaneous prod- 
uct of character. 


Craik, Dinah Maria (Mulock). An 
English novelist and poet; born at Stoke- 
upon-Trent, in 1826; died in Kent, 
October 13, 1887. Her first novel, The 
Ogilvies, was published in 1849, and was 
followed the same year by Cola Monte, 
the story of a genius. In 1865 Miss 
Mulock married Mr. George Lillie Craik, 
the younger. She has written about 
thirty novels, besides sketches of life and 
scenery, poems, books for children, and 
magazine articles. Among her works 
are: Olive (1850); Alice Learmont and 
The Head of the Family (1852); Avillion 
and Other Tales, Agatha’s Husband, and 
A Hero (1853); Little Lychetts (1855); 
John Halifax, Gentleman (1856) ; Nothing 
New (1857); A Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women (1858); A Life for a Life, Poems, 
Romantic Tales, and Bread upon the 
Waters (1859); Domestic Stories, and 
Our Year, a child’s book (1860); Stories 
from Life (1861); The Fairy-Book and 
Mistress and Maid (1863); Christian’s 
Mistake, A New Year’s Gift to Sick Chil- 
dren, and Home Thoughts and Home 
Scenes, a book of poems (1865); How to 
Win Love, or Rhoda’s Lesson, and A 
Noble Life (1886) ; Two Marriages (1867); 
The Woman’s Kingdom (1869); A Brave 
Lady and The Unkind Word (1870); Fair 
France, Little Sunshine’s Holiday, and 
Twenty Years Ago (1871); Adventures 
of a Brownie, Is it True? and My 
Mother and I (1874); The Little Lame 
Prince and Sermons Out of Church 
(1875); The Laurel Bush and Will Den- 
beigh, Nobleman (1877); A Legacy, The 
Life and Remains of J. Martin (1878); 
Young Mrs. Jardine (1879); Poems of 
Thirty Years (1880); His Little Mother, 
Children’s Poetry, and Plain Speaking 
(1882); King Arthur (1886). 


The Ogilvies (1849). A passionate story of 
first love, told with plenty of sentiment, and 
containing some scenes of pathos, as, for ex- 
ample, that of Leigh’s death. 

Olive (1850). The main story—there are 
divers under plots—is an attempt to make 

-an attractive heroine of a cripple who is with- 
out beauty; the latter hal 


deals with her ! 
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successful enterprise of converting her agnos- 
tic husband. 

*John Halifax, Gentleman (1856). Life- 
story of an ideal man, who by faithfulness 
and courage rises from extreme poverty to 
wealth and marries a girl of gentle family. 
His early struggles and friendship for the 
cripple who tells the story, the provincial life 
of Tewkesbury, the old miller’s character, 
and the home-life of John Halifax and his 
wife afford many touching passages and assist 
the didactic purpose. Time of tie riots caused 
by introduction of steam machinery. 

A Life for a Life (1859). A problem novel, 
dealing with the nemesis of a repented crime 
and assailing capital punishment. A man 
attacks another under extreme provocation 
and accidentally kills him. He keeps the act 
secret until, later on, he loves a woman, who 
turns out to be his victim’s half-sister. 

Mistress and Maid (1863). A sober tale of 
humble life; didactic like the rest. Both mis- 
tress and maid are womanly and exemplary 
people, the one gaining the reader’s sympathy 
by her determined struggle with adversity, 
the other by her simplicity and loyalty and 
the pathos of her love romance. 

The Woman’s Kingdom (1869). The love 
stories of two sisters contrasted. The plain 
sister is beloved for her natural goodness, and 
a happy home life is the fruit; the beauty is 
incapable of such deep affection, and her 
lover’s life and her own are marred by her 
selfishness and inconstancy. 


Cranch, Christopher Pearse. An Amer- 
ican artist and poet; born at Alexandria, 
Va., March 8, 1813; died at Cambridge, 
Mass., January 20, 1892. He graduated 
at Columbian College, Washington, in 
1831; studied afterward at the Harvard 
Divinity School, and was licensed to 
preach. In 1842 he became a landscape 
painter in New York; in 1853 he went 
to Europe for the second time, and re- 
sided for ten years in France and Italy. 
In 1854 he put forth a volume of poems, 
and in 1856-67 The Last of the Hugger- 
muggers and Kobboltzo, two tales for 
children, illustrated by himself. He has 
also published a translation of the A‘neid 
in blank verse, and has contributed not 
unfrequently to periodical literature. His 
later works include The Bird and the 
Bell (1875); Ariel ani Caliban (1887). 


Crane, Stephen. An American jour- 
nalist and novelist; was born in Newark, 
N. J., November 1, 1871, and died in 
Badenweiler, Germany, June 5, 1900. 
His father, Rev. J. T. Crane, was presid- 
ing elder of the Newark district of the 
Methodist Church. He was of Revolu- 
tionary stock, many of his ancestors hav- 
ing been soldiers in the Revolution, and 
all good rebels. Besides the common 
schools in which the son was educated, 
he studied for a time in Lafayette College, 
but did not graduate. At sixteen he 
began journalistic work. His first novel, 
Maggie: a Girl of the Streets, was pub- 
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lished in 1892, but without a publisher’s 
imprint and under a pseudonym. 
book without a publisher as sponsor, and 
an unknown name as the author, natu- 
rally received slight notice from the re- 
viewers, and, consequently, little recog- 
nition from the public. But it may be 
said that the one critical review of it 
was a favorable one. The author’s next 
book, The Red Badge of Courage, was 
first published serially. It appeared in 
‘book form in 1895. The Black Riders 
and Other Lines also appeared in 1895; 
George’s Mother, 1896. Mr. Crane be- 
longs to the realistic school of writers. 
In 1897, during the Greco-Turkish War, 
he went to Greece to act as correspondent 
for a New York newspaper. 


*The Red Badge of Courage (1895). A strik- 
ing example of psychological portraiture, the 
state of mind of the soldier in action; remark- 
able as the work of an inexperienced youth, 
who studied the phenomena at second-hand. 
One episode in the Civil War, the protracted 
battle of Chancellorsville, supplies the inci- 
dents. 

The Little Regiment (1896). A collection 
of similar stories and studies, the title story 
being an episode in a big engagement; an 
effect of actuality is obtained by an introspect- 
ive method of relation, unusual epithets be- 
ing added and added until a detailed picture 
is before the eye. 

The Third Violet (1897). A story developed 
entirely in dialogue, and profusely spiced with 
Yankee slang. A poor, proud artist loves a 
wealthy girl, and subdues his pride to propose 
only in the last chapter. Bohemian scenes 
of struggling artist life in New York. Ex- 
tremely realistic in reproduction of slovenly, 
illiterate talk, and slangy manners. 


Active Service (1899). A war correspond- 
ent’s adventures in love and war during the 
Greco-Turkish campaign, where Crane served 
in this capacity. Very rough and slangy in 
style, but vivid. 

The Monster; and other stories (1899). The 
longest story, The Monster, condensed into a 
series of pithy scenes and dialogues, is the 
tealistic de vaiopmcal of ‘a ghastly idea. A 
negro servant, with unexpected heroism, res- 
cues his master’s son from a burning house 
and is hideously disfigured. The master, a 
village doctor, concentrates his science on the 
task of saving the life of this horrible wreck 
of humanity, and his stubborn devotion in- 
volves him in ruin. His New Mittens is a 
story of boy life. 


Bowery Tales (1900). George’s Mother and 
Maggie Heinemann (1896)—two studies of 
slum life in New York, reproducing with un- 
shrinking fidelity the squalid, humdrum feat- 
ures of the life of the average poor, and the 
temptations to crime that assail them. 


Wounds in the Rain (1900). ‘‘A collection 
of stories relating to the Spanish-American 
War of 1898.”’ Similar impressionist pictures 
of warfare by a correspondent who was in the 
thick of it—e.g., The Price of Harness, a tale 
in the same genre as The Red Badge; The 
Second Generation is a story of degeneration 
in the case of a young American. 
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Whilomvilleé Stories (1900). Tales and 
studies of American child-life; the misadven~ 
ture, practical jokes, amusing foibles and 
antics of precocious youths of eight and nine, 
humorously related. Shame, The Carriage 
Lamps, and Making an Orator are amusing 
sketches of boy nature. 


Craven, Madame Augustus (Pauline de 
la Ferronays). A French novelist; born 
in London in 1808, the daughter of a 
French emigré; died at Paris in 18or. 
Her Family Memories, The Story of a 
Sister, The Labor of a Soul, and other 
fictions are well known. 


*Fleurange (1872). A cosmopolitan novel, 
showing wide knowledge of the world and 
comprising scenes of domestic life in Germany, 
of conventional and aristocratic life in Italy, 
and of the court of St. Petersburg, where the 
writer’s father was ambassador. Among the 


characters the strong and womanly heroine 


stands out as a conception worthy of the best 
traditions of the old French nobility. 


Crawford, Francis Marion. An Amer- 
ican novelist; born at the Baths of Lucca, 
Italy, August 2, 1854. The son of 
Thomas Crawford, an American sculptor, 
and a nephew of Julia Ward Howe; asa 
boy he attended St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., and afterward studied at 
Cambridge (England), Heidelberg, Carls- 
ruhe, and the University of Rome. In 
1879 he went to India to more fully study 
Oriental languages, and while there be- 
came editor of a newspaper just estab- 
lished at Allahabad. In 1880 he returned 
to America and studied for a year at 
Harvard. During this time he wrote for 
a number of periodicals on social, eco- 
nomical, and political questions. It was 
while at Allahabad, India, that he gath- 
ered the materials for his first story, Mr, 
Isaacs (1882). He has since published 
Saracinesea, Marxio’s Crucifix, and Paul 
Patoff (1887); With the Immortals 
(1888); Greifenstein and Sant’Ilario 
(1889); A Cigarette-maker’s Romance 
(1890); The Witch of Prague and Khaled 
(1891); The Three Fates, Mr. Isaacs, 
Zoroaster, and Den Orsino (1892); Pietro 
Ghisleri (1893); The Children of the King 
and Doctor Claudius (1893); Katharine 
Lauderdale (1894; The Ralstons (1895), 
and Casa Broccio (1895). 


Mr. Isaacs (1882). A story of Indian life 
that has some of the mystery and fascination 
of the Arabian Nights, the central character 
being an esoteric Buddhist, an enigmatic 
person, who captivates an English girl; he 
is said to be studied from a notorious Persian 
merchant who had a dispute with the Nizam 
about a famous duoabed 


A Roman Singer (1884). A garrulous old 
man recounts in an engaging and humorous 
manner the career of a fortunate Italian peas- 
ant boy, who became a great tenor and won 
the hand of a beautiful lady. A touching and 
highly romantic tale of love and other adven- 
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tures, with characters of a simple, passionate 
nature. 


Zoroaster (1885). A Persian romance of 
the times of Darius and the prophet Daniel, 
‘a detailed restoration of the life of the time, 
brilliant in mdse-en-scéne; the ideas modern. 
ee with a rich tableau of Belshazzar’s 

east. 


A Tale of a Lonely Parish (1886). A quiet 
study of commonplace life and of the charac- 
teristics of a small group of average peonle 
in the country. 


Paul Patoff (1887). The many-colored life 
of modern Constantinople is painted in a 
series of vivacious scenes at the beginning of 
the story. Two brothers are the chief char- 
acters, one of whom disappears mysteriously 
and a bewildering tangle of sensational events 
is the result. 


*Marzio’s Crucifix (1887). Stands by itself 
among the author’s Italian novels on account 
of its realistic portraiture of lower- and middle- 
class Italian life. Chiefly a study of a single 
personality, a born artist, true descendant 
of Cellini and the Renaissance. He is an un- 
believer and a fanatical anarchist, ~passion- 
ately hating his brother, a priest, and his own 
patron. he critical incident of the story 
brings out his moral cowardice by the test of 
a projected murder that is never perpetrated. 


*Saracinesca (1887); Sant’lario (sequel, 
1889); Don Orsino (sequel, 1892); Corleone: 
a Sicilian Story (sequel, 1898). These four 
novels afford a panorama of Roman society 
from 1865 to the present time in the form of 
annals of a princely.house. The first two 
comprise a romance of passion and jealousy, 
in which the lives of the chaste and beautiful 
Corona and Sant’llario are the principal 
motive; family feuds and reconciliations, duels, 
battles, suicide, furnish the more violent in- 
cidents, while Roman life is depicted in many 
genre pictures and portraiture of numerous 
characters, public and private. Priests of all 
grades are drawn with familiarity; and while 
the more dramatic personages are gallant 
nobles like Prince Saracinesca and Sant’ Ilario, 
Don Orsino (son of the latter, grandson of the 
former), Count Spicca, and other prominent 
members of Roman society, there are many 
side studies of inconspicuous people. The 
corruption of public life is disclosed, and the 
obscure forces that agitate the financial world 
are the subject of special sey, in Don Orsino, 
for the young hero occupies himself with the 
building speculations that were such a striking 
phenomenon in the recent history of Roman 
business. Corleone is a Sicilian episode in the 
story of the Saracinesca, where they are 
brought into contact with the Corleone, ‘the 
worst blood in Italy,” and with the Mafia. 
Some of the scenes are thrilling; an ardent 
love story runs through them. In this se- 
quence of novels the national types and modes 
of thought are reproduced with extreme 
fidelity, and the political, social, and financial 
history of Rome is related with ample knowl- 
edge by one who, as American ambassador, has 
familiarized himself with all classes of Italians. 


With the Immortals (1888). A conference 
in which the geniuses of all time—Caesar, Fran- 
cis de Valois, Bayard, Pascal, Dr. Johnson, 
Heine—talk about all sorts of subjects and 
utter grave reflections on life. 


. 
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*A Cigarette Maker’s Romance (1890). A 
romantic and touching little drama of two 
days in Munich, with a small group of foreign 
characters, the ‘most engaging of whom are 
a chivalrous and quixotic count and a poor 
Polish girl, beautified by self-denying love, 


Khaled: a Romance of Arabia (1891). An 
Oriental fantasia with a genie for hero, who 
craves from Allah the gift of a human soul 
and life thereafter, and is bidden to earn the 
boon by winning a woman’s love. 


_ The Three Fates (1Sg2). An analytical novel 
in the style of Howells and of James, dealing 
with society life in New York; the chief sub- 
ject, the character of a hesitating, untrust- 
worthy man, is subtly evolved, and there is 
a good deal of emotional interest. 


The Children of the King ( 1893). This is 
the surname of a race of Calabrian peasants, 
of whom the last representative, an heroic, 
primitive character, is drawn in strong relief 
against a cultured but worthless aristocrat. 
Among the other sketches are a self-indulgent 
and heartless Marchesea and her daughter, 
a girl of fine nature; but the story is the im- 
portant element, and the peasant’s noble 
devotion to a hopeless love is the soul of 
tragedy. The denouement is violent and melo- 
dramatic. 


*Doctor Claudius (1893). A romance almost 
as improbable as the ‘‘Mr. Isaacs,’’ though 
the mystery is not of the supernatural kind. 
A love story of the good old sort with an Ad- 
mirable Crichton as hero. The dialogue is 
sparkling, and there is much descriptive writ- 
ing; the time, that of Lytton’s viceroyalty 
and the second Afghan war. 


Pietro Ghisleri (1893). Like the majority 
of the author’s novels, an adaptation of ro- 
mance to the manners and usages of modern 
society in Rome. Ghisleri is something like 
the traditional Byronic hero, a self-contained, 
somewhat taciturn man, with a dark reputa- 
tion, but in reality a generous, even heroic, 
character. How he and a good English girl, 
two apparently antipathetic characters, come 
in the end to love each other is one thread of 
the plot, another history of a criminal con-* 
spiracy directed against these two by a jealous, 
neurotic woman. The pleasures, jealousies, 
and quarrels of the gay set of Roman high 
society are portrayed with familiarity, and 
we are introduced again to several of those 
gentlemen of noble lineage and chivalrous 
manners who are such good company in many 
of the stories. 


Katherine Lauderdale (1804); The Ralstons 
(1894). The beginning of another great family 
chronicle like the Saracinesca series. The Lau- 
derdales are a wealthy family in New York, 
who, with their social intimates, are set before 
us in a gallery of analytical portraits in the 
style of Henry James. The leading motives, 
so far, are clandestine marriage and its con- 
sequences, and the efforts to reform an in- 
ebriate, John Ralston. 


Casa Braccio (1895). A violent tale of 
passion, with some melodrama arising from 
a peasant’s long-cherished vengeance. The 
under characters are chiefly peasants. Scene: 
Subiaco in the Sabine Hills. The Americans and 
the genteel characters are of the savage kind. 


Taquisara (1896). Plot contains much 


“melodrama and some revolting features; a 
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conventional love story is combined there- 
with. Veronica, the heroine, by far the finest 
character, is a young girl, last of a wealthy 
and princely house, a strong, unconventional 
nature, with high ideals of duty and a will to 
realize them. 

Via Crucis (1899). A melodramatic romance 
of the days of Stephen and the Second Cru- 
sade, dealing chiefly with the adventures of i 
brave English knight. Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
wife successively of Louis VII. and of Henry 
Il. of England, is a prominent figure, and 
there are other historical personages. The 
feuds of Stephen and Matilda are among the 
motives of the action. 

In the Palace of the King (1900). A story 
of passion laid in the court of Philip Il. at 
Madrid, which in the brevity and compact- 
ness of the action strongly resembles a play. 
The king’s brother, the chivalrous Don John, 
loves a lady of the court, and by his deter- 
mination to marry her brings himself into 
collision with his hard and cruel brother and 
with the more powerful of his counsellors. 

Marietta: a Maid of Venice (1901). A 
Venetian story of the fifteenth century. 
Marietta, daughter of a wonderful old glass- 
blower of enormous wealth, loves and is loved 
by her father’s workman, a foreigner, who is 
assailed by the jealous plots of the citizens. 
The history, the local details, and the artistic 
matters are carefully studied. 


Crébillon, Prosper Jolyot, De (kra-bé- 
yon’). A French tragic poet; was born 
at Dijon in 1674; died at Paris, June 17, 
1762. He was the son of a notary-royal 
of Dijon, who, it is reported, belonged 
to an old and noble family. The son was 
educated at the Jesuit school of his native 
town and at the College of Mazarin. 
After leaving college he began the study 
of law with Prieur, an advocate at Paris, 
said to be a friend of Scarron. Prieur, 
thinking he saw in Crébillon promise of 
great poetic talent, persuaded him to try 
his skill in tragedy, and he brought out 
the play The Death of Brutus’ Children. 
But it was so severely criticised by the 
actors that he destroyed it and aban- 
doned all thought of writing for the stage. 
Prieur, whose faith in him was not 
shaken, prevailed upon him to try again, 
and in 1705 he produced Idomeneus. 
This play was not at first entirely satis- 
factory, but, after some alterations, it 
became a success. In 1707 Atreus et 
Thyestes appeared, Electra in 1709, and 
in 1711 his masterpiece, Rhadamistus et 
Zenobia. Xerxes followed in 1714. 


Crockett, Samuel Rutherford. A Scotch 
novelist; born in Little Duchrae, Gallo- 
way, in 1862. He was tutor and univer- 
sity pupil-teacher at an early age; but a 
volume of verse, Dulce Cor, and the 
Stickit Minister, and Some Common Men 
(1893), volume of prose stories, showed 
literature to be his vocation. The 
Raiders (1894); The Lilac Sunbonnet 
(1894); Bog-Myrtle and Peat (1895); The 
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Man of the Moss-Hags (1895); Cleg Kelly, 
the Arab of the Streets (1896); The 
Grey Man (1896); Lochinvar (1897); The 
Standard Bearer (1898); The Red Axe 
(1898); Kit Kennedy (1899); The Black 
Douglas (1899); Joan of the Sword-Hand 
(1900); Little Anna Mark (1900); The 
Stickit Minister’s Wooing, and Other 
Galloway Stories (1900); The Silver Skull 
(1901); Cinderella (1901). 


*The Stickit Minister, and Some Common 
Men (1893). Stories of Galloway villagers, 
sympathetic and ‘‘close to the soil;’’ largely 
written in dialect. The work of the minister 
and the doctrinal discussions and criticisms 
of his flock are the theme of some of the tales. 
The Stickit Minister is an example of patience 
and altruism, who has given up all his sub- 
stance to his brother, and complains not when 
repaid with ingratitude. They contain more 
sentiment and sentimental descriptions than 
either plot or character, with humor that lies, 
as the author put it, ‘‘near the Fountain of 
Tears.” 


*The Raiders (1894). An exciting tale of 
fighting and smuggling about Solway Moss 
and the Border—the adventures of the young 
laird of Rathan in the days after the great 
Killing Moss troopers and gypsies furnish 
plenty of adventure and gruesome incidents; 
and there is harrowing pathos in the episode 
of Willie, the child martyr, and his mother. 


The Lilac Sunbonnet (1894). A character- 
istic specimen of the author’s sentimental 
love-making. The rendering of Galloway 
scenery and domestic life and character among 
humble people give the story local interest. 


*Bog-Myrtle and Peat (1895). Chiefly stories 
of Galloway with a few miscellaneous ones; 
e. g., Under the Red Terror, a tale of the Com- 
munists and Versaillists by a Prussian spy in 
Paris during the siege. The Minister of Dour 
sketches an old-fashioned minister who acts 
an heroic part, both in subjugating his lawless 
parishioners and in fighting the plague. A 
Cry Across the Dark Water is a weird little 
romance of the Galloway Highlands—retri- 
bution falling at last on a false lover. Then 
come a series of tales of contemporary life in 
the villages and homesteads, with sentimental 
or sarcastic sketches or homely character 
among which Kit Kennedy, Ne’er Do Weel, 
figures; and a series of Tales of the Kirk in 
the rustic theological genre now so familiar. 


The Man of the Moss-Hags (1895). ‘Tales 
and episodes of the persecuted Covenanters 
under the scourge of Claverhouse (latter half 
of the seventeenth century)—the obverse of 
that painted by Scott in Old Mortality. 


Cleg Kelly, the Arab of the Streets (1806). 
The hero is an Edinburgh street arab of Irish 
parentage, a boy of sharp and tenacious char- 
acter, staunch to his friends, a terror to his 
foes and theirs. His father is a criminal, and 
all the circumstances of his upbringing fit him 
for a life of roguery; but the boy’s escapades 
are the mere effervescence of youthful energy, 
and he keeps straight in the main. His pranks 
and deeds of derring-do are told with knowl- 
edge of the subtleties of boy nature, and with 
keen enjoyment of the fun. When Edinburgh 
gets too hot to hold him the scene shifts to a 
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farmhouse in Galloway, after which a melo- 
dramatic climax raises him to an unforeseen 
pitch of propriety. 

The Grey Man (1896). A story of the deadly 
feuds of Galloway just after the Reformation. 
The murder of Sir Thomas Kennedy, of Cul- 
zean, and the events leading up to it are his- 
torical, as well as the figures of the murderous 
villain, John Mure, of Auchendrayne, and his 
son. A tale of incessant fighting, treachery, and 
family brawls, told by a conceited young Scot. 
One of the author’s more restrained books. 


Lochinvar (1897). Adventure of the famous 
ballad hero in the service of William of Orange, 
and in Scotland after the English Revolution. 
Battles, plots, escapes, adventures among the 
western isles, and plenty of love-making occur. 


The Standard Bearer (1898). The scene is 
laid in the wilds of Galloway and in Edinburgh 
at the end of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries. The struggles 
and persecution of the Covenanters form the 
central motive. 


*Kit Kennedy (1899). <A kind of sequel to 
Cleg Kelly; a further study of, Scottish boy 
nature and of rustic character in Galloway, 
avowedly picturing the circumstances and 
influences in which the author grew up. Kit 
is a brave lad whose efforts to be good and to 
earn an honest living are handicapped by a 
disreputable father. Among the minor char- 
acters are several humorous and grotesque 
figures, and there is much sentimental pathos. 

The Black Douglas (1899). A sensational ro- 
mance of medieval Scotland; doughty knights, 
herculean yeomen, abnormal villains, wizards, 
and were-wolves appear. 

Joan of the Sword-Hand (1900). The war- 
like achievements, adventures, and amours 
of an Amazonian princess in northern Ger- 
many during Renaissance times. 

The Silver Skull (1901). A rousing story of 
Apulia in the time of the struggle between 
France and Austria, with an Amazonian her- 
oine of the usual stamp and a bountiful supply 
of plots, escapes, gory deeds, and thrilling 
adventures, wherein brigands, secret societies 
of assdssins, and gallant soldiers play their 
parts. The author has utilized the papers left 
by Sir Richard Church, who pacified the 
province, as well as the local knowledge he 
gained in a sojourn there. 


Croker, Mrs. B. M., wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Croker, late Royal Scots 
and Royal Munster Fusiliers; novelist. 
Educated at Rockferry, Cheshire; Tours; 
has spent fourteen years in the East—in 
India and Burmah. Publications: Proper 
Pride (1882); Pretty Miss Neville (1883); 
Some One Else (1884); A Bird of Passage 
(1886); Diana Barrington (1888); Two 
Masters (1890); Interference (1891); A 
Family Likeness (1892); A Third Person 
(1893); To Let (1893); Mr. Jervis (1894); 
Village Tales and Jungle Tragedies 
(1894); Married or Single (1895); The 
Real Lady Hilda (1895); In the Kingdom 


of Kerry (1896); Beyond the Pale (1897). 


—all translated into French and German 
and some into Norwegian; Miss Bal- 


“maine’s Past (1898); Peggy of the Bar- 
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tons (1898); Terence; Jason and Other 
Stories; Infatuation (1899); A State 
Secret; Angel (1901); The Cat’s Paw, etc. 


Proper Pride (1882). An Anglo-Indian stor 
written to amuse, with some delineation bot 
of European manners and character and of 
the natives. 


Diana Barrington (1888). Anglo-Indian life 
in a military station; the story draws on the 
authoress’s intimacy with Irish character as 
well as her sympathetic knowledge of the 
Indian natives. 


Two Masters (1890). A romantic tale with 
chapters both grave and comic. The scene ° 
shifts from London to the Highland mansion 
of a parvenu family and thence to a decayed 
Irish home. 


Interference (1891). Opens in Ireland and 
closes in an Indian hill station. Largely a 
story of calamities falling on the good charac- 
ters through the agency of the evil-doers. 


A Third Person (1893). A love affair crossed 
by a flirtation. Scene a provincial town. Con- 
tains an amusing sexagenarian lady. 


Mr. Jervis: a Romance of the Indian Hills 
1894). The comedy of Anglo-Indian social 
life; contains a pathetic portrait of a renegade 
Englishwoman who succumbed to the trials 
of the mutiny. 


*Village Tales and Jungle Tragedies (1894). 
Stories of native life in India, kindly in spirit 
and intimate in their realism. A Farewell 
Offering is a tiger story elevated to tragedy 
by the self-devotion of a native whose kin 
have been devoured and who lures the man- 
eater to the rifles. In The Betrayal of Shere 
Behadur a villainous rajah outwits an English- 
man by sacrificing a centenarian elephant. 


In the Kingdom of Kerry (1896). Seven 
sketchy little stories of poor folk, written in 
a light and merry style. 


*Beyond the Pale (1897). A light and amus- 
ing novel of country life in Ireland, sketching 
the traits of the peasants and the broken-down 
gentry without going very deeply into the 
peculiarities of the Irish temperament or throw- 
ing much light on the causes of Irish troubles. 
The plot is romantic; a millionaire’s son loves 
a poor girl whom misfortunes have put beyond 
the pale of society, but she is in reality the 
sole representative of the noble family whose 
house and lands now belong to the millionaire. 


Terence (1899). Averysimilar story, though 
the plot is inverted, a rich Australian girl 
loving the ruined heir of the once princely 
house of Desmond. Contains exciting epi- 
sodes, piquant sketches of country life, and 
of social relations at an anglers’ inn, with 
comedy of a broad and sometimes vulgar kind, 
turning on jealousy and scandal-making. 

Angel (1901). An Anglo-Indian love tale, 
with an engaging sketch of character in the 
heroine, a wayward and passionate girl; some 
rather masculine traits combined with real 
womanliness give her a piquant charm. 


Croker, Thomas Crofton. An Irish 
legendist and humorist; born at Cork, 
January rs, 1798; died in London, August 
8, 1854. He was apprenticed to a trader 
in Cork, but at the age of twenty-one he 
was, through the interest of John Wilson 
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Croker, appointed to a clerkship in the 
admiralty at London. He put forth from 
time to time various works upon the 
legends, lore, and antiquities of Ireland. 
The principal of these are: Researches 
in the South of Ireland (1825); Fairy 
Legends and Traditions of Ireland (1825- 
27); Legends of the Lakes of Killarney 
(1828); Popular Songs of Ireland (1839); 
Historical Songs of Ireland (1841). He 
was a member of the Camden, Percy, 
Hakluyt, and other archzological socie- 
ties, for which he edited various old 
manuscripts. His only strictly original 
works were the humorous novels, Barney 
Mahony and My Village versus Our Vil- 
lage (1832). 

Croly, George. A British clergyman, 
oet, and novelist; born in Dublin, 
reland, in 1780; died in London in 1860. 

He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin; went to London, where he be- 
came noted as an eloquent preacher, and 
about 1833 was presented by Brougham, 
then Lord Chancellor, to the valuable 
rectorship of St. Stephens, Walbrook, 
London. Croly’s literary activity was 
very great for many years, up nearly to 
the close of his active life. Besides ser- 
mons and other writings of a strictly pro- 
fessional character, he wrote numerous 
brilliant poems; Pride Shall Have a Fall, 
a comedy, which was successfully pro- 
duced in 1824; Catiline, a tragedy (1825); 
Personal History of George IV. (1830); 
Political Life of Burke (1840); Historical 
Sketches (1842). He also edited the 
works of Pope and of Jeremy Taylor. He 
wrote three novels: Salathiel (1827); 
Tales of the Great St. Bernard; and 
Martson, or The Soldier and Statesman 
(1846). The last of these is a story of very 
considerable power; but Salathiel—the 
hero and narrator of which is no other 
than the ‘“‘Wandering Jew’’—is a master- 
piece of its class. No other novelist who 
has made this legend his theme has at all 
equalled Croly. 

Salathiel, the Immortal (a history; 3 vols., 
1827). The story of the Wandering Jew 
imaginatively told, with impressive use of 
Oriental scenery and Oriental grandiloquence 

Croly, Jane (Cunningham). (‘‘Jennie 
June.’’) An American prose writer, wife 
of D. G. Croly; born in Market Har- 
borough, England, December 19, 1831; 
died in New York City, December 23) 
1901. From 1860 for many years she 
was editor of W J. Demorest’s magazine, 
and was also editor of others. She was 
one of the founders of ‘‘Sorosis,’”’ and its 
president for fourteen years, and one of 
the most active promoters of the Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs. She published 
Talks on Women’s Topics (1863), For 
Better or Worse (1875), Three Manuals 
for Work (1885-89), etc, 
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Crommelin, May de la Cherois. (‘‘May 
Crommelin.’’) Second daughter of late 
S. de la Cherois Crommelin, Carrowdore 
Castle, County Down, Ireland, descend- 
ant of Louis Crommelin, Huguenot 
founder of linen trade in Ulster. Edu- 
cated at home. Early life spent in Ire- 
land, and has resided since in London; 
travelled in South America, in the West 
Indies, Syria, Palestine, etc. Publications: 
Queenie; My Love, She’s but a Lassie; A 
Jewel of a Girl; Black Abbey; Miss Daisy 
Dimity; Orange Lily; Joy; In the West 
Countrie; Brown Eyes; Golden Gold; 
Violet Vyrian, M.F.H.; Midge; Mr. and 
Mrs. Herries; For the Sake of the Family; 
Love Knots; Dead Men’s Dollars; Bay 
Ronald; Dust Before the Wind; Over the 
Andes (travel); Half Round the World 
for a Husband; Divil-May-Care; Kinsah, 
a daughter of Tangier; Bettina; The Luck 
of a Lowland Laddie; A Woman-Derelict, 
and Crimson Lilies. 

Orange Lily (1879). A love story of a girl 
and an Irish cottager’s son who has to struggle 
with the difficulties of aninferior social station; 
the interest depends on the working out of 
these two characters and on the sketches of 
minor characters—the ladies of the Hall, the 
loud-voiced but kind-hearted stepmother, and 
bluff and honest “‘big John,” another lover. 


Crosby, Howard. An American clergy- 
man and religious writer; born in New 
York, February 27, 1826; died March 29, 
1891. A graduate of the University of 
New York; he became professor of Greek 
in that institution in 1851, and in 1859 
was appointed to the same chair in 
Ruttgers College. His first pastorate 
was at New Brunswick, N. J., and in 
1863 he became pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in New York, and in 1870 was 
chosen chancellor of the University of 
that city. He was a member of the 
American committee for the revision of 
the New Testament. He was one of the 
prime movers in the organization in 1877 
of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime, of which he became president. 
Among his many works are: The Lands 
of the Moslem (1850); A Bible Manual 
(1870); Jesus; His Life and Works, as 
Narrated by the Four Evangelists 
(1870); The Healthy Christian (1872); 
Thoughts on the Decalogue (1873); The 
Christian Preacher (1880); True Hu- 
manity of Christ (1881); Bible View of 
the Jewish Church (1888); The Seven 
Churches of Asia (1890); Sermons (1891). 


Cruden, Alexander. Author of the 
Bible Concordance; was born at Aber- 
deen, Scotland, May 31, 1701; died at 
Islington, London, November 1, E771 Os 
He was educated at the Aberdeen Gram- 
mar School and at Marischal College, 
where he took the degree of m.a. In 
1732 he opened a bookseller’s store, and 
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soon after began work on the Concord- 
ance. The first edition of this appeared 
in 1737. This was dedicated to Queen 
Caroline and was presented to her Novem- 
ber 3d, but she died a few days later, and 
he never received the acknowledgment 
he had reason to expect. Between the 
publication of the first and second edi- 
tions (1761) he was twice confined in an 
asylum. He published a third edition in 
1769, shortly before his death. He died 
suddenly at his lodgings, and when found 
was on his knees, as if in prayer. Besides 
the Concordance, he prepared a number 
of other works, among them a Brief 
Compendium of the Bible. 


Cruger, Mrs. Julia Grinnell. (‘‘Julien 
Gordon.’”’) Born in Paris, France, of 
American parents; married Colonel S. 
Van Rensselaer Cruger (now deceased). 
Author of A Wedding and Other Stories; 
A Diplomat’s Diary; Poppza; A Success- 
ful Man; Eat Not Thy Heart; Mademoi- 
selle Reseda; A Puritan Pagan; Mrs. Clyde 
(1901); The Wage of Character (1901); 
World’s People (1902). 

A Puritan Pagan (1891). Two bright society 
novels. The life of the fashionable set, espe- 
cially, is described elaborately and vivaciously. 


Cuellar, Jose T. de (kwal’/4r). A Mex- 
ican novelist, dramatist, and poet; born 
at San Luis Potosi, August 15, 1835. His 
reputation rests mainly on his novel, The 
Sin of the Century, published at San 
Luis Potosi in 1868. His comedies and 
dramas include Duties and Sacrifices, 
Redemption, and A Voyage to the 
Orient. Among his novels are Isolina, 
the ex-Ballet Girl, and Gabriel, the Lock- 
smith. He has also written several poems. 


Cueya, Juan de la (kwa’va). A Span- 
ish poet (1550-1607); born at Seville. 
A poet attempting all forms, he excelled 
most as a dramatist; he is one of the 
founders of Spanish national drama. In 
a volume of Works (1582) he published 
a number of lyric poems, sonnets, songs, 
and elegies, including the Lament of 
Venus Over Adonis; noteworthy is his 
Phcebean Chorus of Historical Romances 
(1587). His greatest epic is The Con- 
quest of Betica (1603). He wrote four 
tragedies, one of them on The Sack of 
Rome by the Constable Bourbon, and 
ten comedies, one of them being The 
Aged Lover. 


Cummins, Maria Susanna. An Amer- 
ican novelist; was born at Salem, Mass., 
April 9, 1827; died at Dorchester, Oc- 
tober 1, 1866. She was educated at 
Lenox, and turned her attention to liter- 
ature very early in life. She became a 
contributor to the Adlantic and other 
‘monthlies; and in 1854 she issued her 
first novel, The Lamplighter, the work 
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upon which her literary fame chiefly rests. 
So great was the popularity of this book 
that in eight weeks no less than 40,000 
copies were sold, and during the first 
year 70,000 had been disposed of; nor 
did the furor cease until the sale had 
reached 119,000 copies. Mabel Vaughan, 
a novel, which is said by some critics to 
be superior to. its predecessor, appeared 
in 1857. Considered as a piece of literary 
mechanism, is more finished and better 
sustained than The Lamplighter. El 
Fureidis, a story of the East, was pub- 
lished in 1860; and in 1863 appeared her 
Haunted Hearts. In 1856 a German 
translation of The Lamplighter was pub- 
lished at Leipzig, and in France two 
translations appeared: L’Allumeur de 
Reverberes and Gerty—the latter ver- 
sion named from the heroine. 


The Lamplighter (1854). A moral book for 
the young, diffuse and exclamatory; very 
widely read a generation ago. 

Mabel Vaughan (1857). Entirely didactic; 
a model heroine does her duty as sister and 
daughter and is rewarded with the hand of a 
model senator. Labored and artificial, con- 
taining, however, an occasional touch of 
nature. 


Cunningham, Allan. A Scottish poet 
and biographer; born in Dumfriesshire 
in 1784; died in London in 1842. He 
was apprenticed to a stone-mason, but 
early showed a decided literary capacity. 
He was engaged by Cromek to aid him in 
collecting the Remains of Nithsdale and 
Galloway Song. The work was pub- 
lished in 1810; and soon it appeared that 
a considerable part—and by far the best 
—was composed by Cunningham him- 
self. At the age of twenty-five he went 
to London, and for four years supported 
himself by manual and literary work. In 
1804 he became connected with Sir Fran- 
cis Chantrey, the sculptor, as confiden- 
tial clerk and general manager of his 
artistic establishment. This connection 
remained unbroken until the death of 
Chantrey in 1841; and Cunningham lived 
only a few months longer. During these 
years with Chantrey, Cunningham found 
time to write much in various depart- 
ments of literature. His principal works, 
with their dates, are: Sir Marmaduke 
Maxwell, a dramatic poem (1825); Lives 
of Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects (1829-33); Biographical 
and Critical History of the Last Fifty 
Years (1833); an edition, with a Memoir 
of the Works of Robert Burns, and The 
Life of Sir David Wilkie, completed only 
two days before his death. An edition of 
the poems and songs of Allan Cunning- 
ham was, in 18447, prepared by his son, 
Peter Cunningham. These poems and 
songs are mainly, but not wholly, in the 
Scottish dialect. 
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Cunningham, Sir Henry Stewart. Born 
1832; son of late Rev. J. W. Cunningham, 
vicar of Harrow, and Mary, daughter of 
late Sir H. Calvert; married Hon. Har- 
riett Emily, daughter of John, first Lord 
Lawrence, 1877. Educated at Harrow, 
Trinity College, Oxford. Bar (1859); 
advocate-general of Madras (1873); 
judge of High Court, Bengal (1877-87). 

Wheat and Tares (1860). A short love story, 
with a brilliant and clever young man for prin- 
cipal subject, whose egotism and adroit mas- 
tery of people and events make him akin to 
“George Eliot’s’’ famous type, Tito Melema. 
There is a close representation of BO in a 
seaside town; the conversations are charac- 
terized by wit and se and by a free 
handling of sentimental, moral, and religious 
topics. 

Late Laurels (1864). Main object of the 
story: the contrast between a nature of genuine 
simplicity and nobleness and a brilliant but 
artificial character, a product of modern social 
influences. Sketches of society; smart and 
lightly sarcastic dialogue. 

*The Chronicles of Dustypore (1875). Anglo- 
Indian official and social life in a station of the 
sandy tracts and in a pleasure resort among 
the hills. A gay little comedy, largely satiri- 
cal, involving a variety of matters, love in 
particular, with plenty of lively dialogue. 

The Heriots (1889). The heroine becomes 
engaged to a wealthy M.P., who introduces 
her to the cream of English society, an episode 
that enables a number of characters to be 
sketched in an amusing way; then she finds 
she is really in love with another person, poor 
like herself, to whom the novelist marries her 
in the last chapter. Sparkling dialogue is a 
feature of the book. 

Sibylla (1894). The story of a young spend- 
thrift who breaks his father’s heart, disappears 
after ruining the family property, and comes 
to light again only to cause embarrassment, 
is of minor interest compared with the sketches 
of character and of society. The dialogue is 
full of zest and point, politics and the lighter 
themes of a pleasure-loving society taking up 
many pages of animated talk. 


Curtis, George Ticknor. An American 
lawyer; born in Massachusetts, 1812; died 
March 28, 1894. In addition to his emi- 
nence at the New York bar, he was noted 
as the author of an authoritative History 
of the Constitution of the United States; 
he published likewise Digest of English 
and American Admiralty Decisions, 
American Conveyancer, Life of James 
Buchanan, Life of Daniel Webster, Crea- 
tious of Evolution, and John Charaxes, 
a novel. 


_ Curtis, George William. An American 
journalist, orator, and publicist; born at 
Providence, R. I., February 24, 1824; 
died on Staten Island, N. Y., August 31, 
1892. His father removed to New York 
in 1839 and placed his son as clerk in a 
mercantile house. In 1846 Mr. Curtis, then 
being twenty-two years old, started upon 
a foreign tour, About three years were 
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passed in Italy and Germany, when he set 
out for the East, going up the Nile as far 
as the cataracts; then visited Syria, the 
entire absence being about four years. 
The impressions of this Eastern journey 
were given in two works, Nile Notes of a 
Howadji (1850), and The Howadji in 
Syria (1852). Shortly after his return 
from the East he joined the editorial staff 
of the New York Tribune; among his 
contributions were a series of graceful 
letters from various watering places, which 
were subsequently issued in a volume, 
entitled Lotus-Eating. Upon the estab- 
lishment of Putnam’s Monthly, in 1852, 
Mr. Curtis became one of its editors and 
a frequent contributor. Many of the con- 
tributions of Mr. Curtis to Putnam’s 
Monthly have been published in volumes, 
under the titles, The Potiphar Papers 
(1853) and Prue and I (1856). Soon 
after the failure of Putnam’s Monthly, 
Mr. Curtis formed a special connection 
with the publishing house of Harper & 
Brothers, which continued until the time 
of his death. In 1858 he began the pub- 
lication in Harper’s Magazine of the series 
of papers entitled ‘The Editor’s Easy 
Chair,’’ which appeared monthly until 
his death. Harper's Weekly was estab- 
lished in 1857, and he was a regular con- 
tributor from an early period and finally 
editor. For it he wrote (1858-59) 
Trumps, his only regular novel. Harper's 
Bazar was established in 1867, and to it 
Mr. Curtis furnished weekly a series of 
papers entitled “Manners upon the Road,” 
which were continued until 1873. In 
1864 he became one of the regents of 
the University of the State of New York. 

*Prue andI(1856). Hardly a story—rather 
a train of varied musings on life which the 
supposed narrator shares with his wife and 
comrade, Prue, presenting a picture of serene 
and sympathetic wedlock. The reveries often 
take the form of poetical fancies—e. g., that of 
Titbottom’s spectacles—the property of which 
is to show the real goodness of character be- 
neath each man’s exterior. A quiet humor 
and reverent faith in goodness of Lamb’s more 
personal essays. 


Curtis, William Eleroy. An American 
journalist and writer of travels; born in 
Ohio, 1850. He has written Capitals 
of Spanish America (1888), The Land of 
the Nihilist, (1888), Japan Sketches, 
Venezuela, Life of Zachariah Chandler, 
The Yankees of the East, etc. 


Curtius, Ernst (kér’tsé-ds). A distin- 
guished German archeologist and_his- 
torian; born at Lubeck, September 2, 
1814; died at Berlin, July 11, 1896. His 
studies were devoted to Grecian an- 
tiquity, and he visited Greece repeatedly 
on scientific missions. In Peloponnesus 
(2 vols., 1851), he gives the history of 
that peninsula, its traditions, and its 
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works of art. His Greek History is a 
popularization of the result of scholarly 
research, and is written in a pleasing and 
popular style. His works on Olympia and 
_ other ancient cities are addressed rather 
to scholars than to the general public. 


Custis, George Washington Parke. An 
American writer; born at Mt. Airy, Md., 
April 30, 1781; died at Arlington House, 
Fairfax County, Va., October 10, 1857. 
He was the adopted son of George Wash- 
ington. He wrote Recollections of Wash- 
ington (1860), and several plays and 
orations. 


Daae, Ludvig (dé’é). A Norwegian 
historian; born in Aremark, near Fred- 
erikshald, December 7, 1834. He was 
devoted to the annals of his own country; 
his best-known works being Norwegian 
Village Legends (1870-72), Norway’s 
Saints (1879), The Migrations of the 
Norsemen to Holland and England 
(1880), and others in this field. 


Dabney, Robert Lewis. An American 
writer; born in Louisa County, Va., 
March 5, 1820. He is a Presbyterian 
clergyman, and since 1883 has filled the 
chair of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Mr. Dabney has published 
Life of General T. J. (Stonewall) Jackson 
(1864), Sacred Rhetoric (1866), Sensual- 
istic Philosophy (1878), and The Chris- 
tian Sabbath (1881). Collected Discus- 
sions is one of his recent works. 


Dach, Simon (daéch). A German lyrist 
(1605-59); born at Memel. His numerous 
hymns and songs are found in various 
collections, his hymns especially in the 
Spiritual Arias of Heinrich Albert. He 
wrote several occasional poems in honor 
of the Electoral House of Brandenburg. 
He often followed his native poetic bent, 
disregarding the hard and fast rules of 
the poetic schools of his time; and then 
he was spontaneous, natural, and spoke 
directly to the popular heart. His Annie 
of Tharau, a low German lay for the 
wedding of his friend Parson Portatius 
with Anna Neander, became a popular 
favorite; his Praise of Friendship seems 
to belong to a better age; and his spiritual 
songs, In Thy Control, O Lord; Be Com- 
forted, My Soul; etc., are equal to any 
similar compositions of his day. 


Da Costa, Izaak (da kos’té). A Dutch 
oet and theologian; born at Amsterdam, 
vanuary 14, 1798; died at Leyden, Neth- 
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Czajkovski, Michael (chi-ko’ské), A 
Polish novelist (1808-76). He entered 
the Turkish army in 1851, embraced 
Mohammedanism, and rose to high rank 
(Pasha Sadyk); later he went back to the 
Ukraine and conformed to the Russo- 
Greek religion. He struck a new and 
original vein in fiction writing. The 
force and fire of his characterizations are 
extraordinary. His greatest work is 
Vernyhora, a historical novel of the year 
1768, which has been translated into 
nearly all the languages of Europe. 
Hardly less celebrated is The Hetman of 
the Ukraine. 


D 


erlands, April 28,1860. He was of Hebrew 
descent, but became a Christian at the 
age of twenty-four. Previously to this he 
had taken the degree of Doctor of Law 
at Leyden, and had also given evidence 
of high poetic genius. He was an intimate 
friend of Bilderdijk, whose poetical works 
he edited. He took a deep interest in the 
missions for the Jews, and toward the 
close of his life was a director of a semi- 
nary at Amsterdam, set on foot by the 
Free Church of Scotland. He wrote 
largely upon theological topics, but his 
reputation rests mainly upon his poems. 
After the death of Bilderdijk (1831), 
Da Costa was recognized as the foremost 
poet of the Netherlands. In his poetical 
as well as his religious and political views, 
he was greatly influenced by Bilderdijk. 
He was a member of nearly all the learned 
societies of the Netherlands. His prin- 
cipal works are: a translation of the 
Prometheus of Deschylus (1820); Alphon- 
sus I., a tragedy (1821) ; Poézij (1821-22); 
the hymn Gott mit uns (1826); Feest- 
liedern (1828); Vijf-en-twintig Jahren 
(1840); Hagar (1852); De Slag van Nieu- 
poort (1858), and De Menschen de Dich- 
ter. A collection of his Poems, in three 
volumes, appeared in 1861-62. 


Dacre, Barbarina Brand, Lady. An 
English poet and dramatist; born at Ogle, 
1768; died in London, May 17, 1854. She 
was possessed of great poetic gifts and 
her faculty for poetic imagery are richly 
shown in Gonzalvo of Cordova (1810), 
a drama. Pedarias (1811), a tragedy of 
ancient Peruvian civilization, and the 
five-act masterpiece, Ina; in addition to 
which a series of Translations from the 
Italian, are both spirited and accurate. 


Dahlgren, Fredrik August (dal’gren). 
A Swedish poet and dramatist; born at 
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Taberg, September 20, 1816; died at 
Djursholm, February 16, 1895. His col- 
lection of dialect songs and ballads were 
published in three volumes (1876). These 
have attained an extraordinary degree of 
popularity. Of his dramas, many were 
very successful; his Vermlandingarne, a 
musical drama (1846), had more than roo 
consecutive representations. He trans- 
lated many dramas from foreign language 
and wrote a history of the Swedish stage. 


Dahlgren, Karl Fredrik. A Swedish poet 
and humorist (1791-1844) ; born at Stens- 
bruk, in East Gothland. He was specially 
forceful in descriptions of nature and in 
the idyllic burlesque. Many of his songs 
and ballads have a permanent place in 
the treasury of Swedish popular song. 
For years he published Muses’ Almanac, 
containing his stories and comic sketches. 
His novel, Nahum Fredrik Bergstrom’s 
Chronicle (1831), is a work of distin- 
guished merit. 


Dahlgren, Madeleine Vinton. An Amer- 
ican writer and poet, wife of Admiral 
Dahlgren; born in Gallipolis, O., about 
1835; died at Washington, May 28, 1808. 
Among her works are: Idealities (1859); 
South Sea Sketches (1881); Etiquette of 
Social Life in Washington (1881); Mem- 
oits of John A. Dahlgren (1882); The Lost 
Name; and Lights and Shadows of a Life 
(1886). For her Spanish translation of 
Donoso Cortes’ Catholicism, Liberalism, 
and Socialism, she received the thanks of 
Pius [X 


Dahlmann, Friedrich Christoph (dal’- 
man). A German historian and publicist; 
born in Wismar, May 13, 1785; died in 
Bonn, December 5, 1860). He possessed 
great influence in Hanoverian politics, 
but he lost his professorship at Géttingen 
because of his lineral opinions, and, after 
many vicissitudes, devoted himself to his- 
torical writing. Huis History of the Eng- 
lish Revolution (1844) and History of the 
French Revolution (1854) are magnificent 
studies; but it is in the History of Den- 
mark (1840-43) that his powers are most 
brilliantly displayed. 


Dahn, Felix (dan). A distinguished 
German poet, novelist, and historian; 
born at Hamburg, February 9, 1834. He 
was professor of jurisprudence succes- 
sively in the universities of Munich, 
Wiirtzburg, Kénigsberg, and Breslau. 
Among his historical works is The Ger- 
manic Kings, his masterpiece in this de- 
partment (6 vols., 1861-71). Heis author 
also of many tractates on the jurispru- 
dence of the ancient Germans, and the 
civil and criminal law and precedure of 
modern German States. He has also 
written epic and lyric poems, remarkable 
for strong thought, wide horizon, and 
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verbal richness. Of the epics, may be 
named Herald and Theano (1856); of the 
lyrics, Ballads, and Songs (1878). He is 
author also of several historical novels, 
uniting profound scholarship with poetic 
fancy; foremost among them The Strug- 
gle for Rome (1876), with scenes laid in 
the sixth century. He has written stories 
of contemporary life as well; and dramas, 
as German Fidelity and King Roderic. 
His versatility is as remarkable as his 
erudition is profound; he has written a 
series of popular historical romances, in- 
cluding Hin Kampf um Rom (1876), 
Odhin’s Trost (1880), and Die Kreutze- 
fahrer (1885), of which the former is one 
of the most powerful of German novels. 
As a poet he has produced a number of 
ballads which take high rank; amon 
these are Twelve Ballads (1875); Ballads 
and Songs (1878). Other noted works are 
Kleine Romane aus der Volker-wander- 
ung, bis zum Todegetreu, Weltuntergang, 
and several novels on subjects from 
Northern and Scandinavian history. Of 
his Erinnerungen (Reminiscences), a 
work of several volumes, the first three 
of which were published at Leipzig in 
1893. 

Dalin, Olof von (dal’/in). A _ distin- 
guished Swedish poet and _ historian, 
tecognized as ‘“‘the father of modern 
Swedish literature;”’ born at Vinberga, in 
Holland, August, 1708; died August 12, 
1763. He found Swedish poetry over- 
austere and melancholy; he infused into 
it a sense of the joy of existence. He at 
the same time enriched the Swedish 
mother-tongue with elements of vocabu- 
lary and forms of expression from foreign 
languages and literature, which, to some 
extent, modified the native speech. The 
influence of the study of the French clas- 
sical drama is seen in his epic poem, 
Sweden’s Liberties (1742), his drama, 
Brynhilda (1838), and his comedy, The 
Jealous Man (1738). But in his numer- 
ous songs and ballads he is a Swede, with 
a rich fund of humor. His History of the 
Kingdom of Sweden (4 vols.), reaching 
to the death of Charles IX., holds an 
honorable place in Swedish historical lit- 
erature. 


Dallas, Robert Charles. An English 
poet, novelist, and dramatist; born in 
Kingston, Jamaica, 1754; died in Nor- 
mandy, France, 1824. His publications 
include: Poems; Lucretia, a tragedy; 
Moral Essays (1797); Aubrey, anovel; and 
The Morlands; Tales Illustrative of the 
Simple and the Surprising (180s). He 
was both friend and adviser of Lord 
Byron, and in the last year of his life 
published Recollections of the Life of 
een Byron from 1808 to the End of 
1814. 
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Dall’ Ongaro, Francesco (dal’-ong- 
gar’o). An Italian poet (1808-73); born 
at Mansue, in Treviso. He was a priest; 
being also an ardent patriot, he came into 
disfavor with the ecclesiastical and civil 
_ authorities at Padua, and was suspended 
from priestly functions. In 1848 he took 
part in the revolutionary movement, and 
after its suppression was an exile till 1850. 
His many writings, both prose and verse, 
are in part literary, in part political, but 
all inspired by liberalism and patriotic 
sentiment. His principal works are: 
Poems (2 vols., 1840); several dramas, 
one of them, Bianca Capello, written for 
Ristori; some comedies; several novels; 
besides legendary stories, hymns, and 
several popular ballads. 


Daly, Charles Patrick. An American 
jurist and author; born in New York City, 
October 31, 1816; died near Sag Harbor, 
L. I., September 19, 1899. He had a dis- 
tinguished career, becoming justice of the 
court of Common Pleas in 1844, first 
judge of the court in 1857, and chief jus- 
tice in 1871, retiring in 1886. He was 
president of the American Geographical 
Society. His works include First Set- 
tlement of Jews in North America, What 
We Knew of Maps and Map Drawing 
before Mercator, and similar investiga- 
tions. 


Daly, (John) Augustin. An American 
dramatist and proprietor of Daly’s 
Theatre, New York; born in Plymouth, 
N. C., July 20, 1838; died in Paris, June 
7, 1899. Among his plays are Divorce, 
Pique, Horizon, Under the Gaslight, and 
a story called Peg Woffington, a Tribute 
to the Actress and the Woman. 


Dana, Charles Anderson. An eminent 
American journalist and a man of letters; 
born at Hinsdale, N. H., August 8, 1819; 
died at Dosoris, Long Island, October 17, 
1897. Studied at Harvard. In 1842 he 
was a member of the Brook Farm Asso- 
ciation. His first journalistic experience 
was in Boston. From 1847 until 1862 he 
was managing editor of the New York 
Tribune; he was assistant secretary of 
war in 1863 and until the close of the 
war. The New York Sun was reorganized 
in 1868, from which year until his death 
he was its editor. With George Ripley 
he edited The American Cyclopedia 
(1857-63); revised edition was published 
in 1873-76); he also edited The House- 
hold Book of Poetry (1857), of which 
many editions have been printed. His 
war reminiscences were published in 1897. 


Dana, James Dwight. An American 
scientist; born at Utica, N. Y., February 
12, 1813; died at New Haven, April 14, 
1895. His researches into geology made 
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him famous, and his professorship at Yale 
proved epoch-making in the history of 
that seat of learning. He published 
System of Mineralogy, Manual of Min- 
eralogy, Text-book of Geology, Corals 
and Coral Islands, The Geological Story 
Briefly Told, etc. 


Dana, Richard Henry (the elder). An 
American poet and essayist; born at 
Cambridge, Mass., November 15, 1787; 
died February 2, 1879. His lectures on 
Shakespeare’s characters, delivered in the 
principal cities of the Atlantic coast 
(1839-40), awakened great public inter- 
est. His principal poems are: The 
Change of Home (1824); The Dying 
Raven (1825); The Buccaneers (1827), 
specially noteworthy for its magnificent 
descriptions of the vicissitudes of ocean 
scenery. Editor of The Idle Man (New 
York, 1821-22), he contributed critical 
papers and several short stories; among 
them, Paul Fenton and Edward and 
Mary. 


Dana, Richard Henry (the younger). A 
distinguished American writer, son of R. 
H. (the elder) ; born at Cambridge, Mass., 
August 1, 1815; died January 6, 1882. 
Obliged to suspend college studies be- 
cause of an affection of the eyes, he 
shipped as a seaman on board a whaling 
vessel. His observations during the two 
years of his life as a common sailor are 
contained in his celebrated narrative, 
Two Years before the Mast (1837). Re- 
turning to Boston, he studied law and 
was admitted to the bar. In 1841 he 
published The Seaman’s Friend, often 
afterward republished under the title, 
The Seaman’s Manual. He details his 
experiences and observations during a 
visit to Cuba in the little volume, To 
Cubawand Back (850). sivelmedited 
Wheaton’s Elements of International 
Law (1866) and wrote a series of Letters 
on Italian Unity (1871). 


Daneo, Giovanni (din’a-6). An Italian 
dramatist; born at St. Remy, in Pied- 
mont, May 16, 1824. He wrote some 
dramas of very considerable merit: Mem- 
oirs of a Gentleman, and The Castle of 
Bardespina. His poetical works consist 
of two volumes of miscellaneous Poems 
and Verses, with Gotama and Rafaello 
Sanzio Temosfero. 


Daniel, Samuel. An English poet and 
historian; born at Taunton, 1562; died 
at Beckington, Somerset, October 14, 
1619. He was the son of a music master, 
studied for three years at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, but left without taking his 
degree, having been appointed tutor to 
the daughter of the Earl of Cumberland. 
After the death of Edmund Spenser, he 
became laureate to Queen Elizabeth, His 
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principal works are The Historie of the 
Civile Warres betweene the Houses of 
York and Lancaster, a poem in eight 
books, and a History of England from 
the Norman conquest down to the close 
of the reign of Edward III. He also 
wrote numerous dramatic pieces, short 
poems, and several treatises in prose. 
Daniel was a very popular poet in his day, 
and in later times has been highly lauded 
by Lamb, Coleridge, and Southey. 


Danilevskij, Grigorij Petrovich (dan- 
él-ef’ské). A Russian story-teller (1829 
90); born at Danilovka, in the government 
of Charkof. His stories are either de- 
scriptive of ethnographical tie ab 
and on that account specially valuable, 
or they are historical novels. To the 
former class belong The Refugees, The 
Refugees’ Return, and Liberty. His prin- 
cipal historical novels are Mirowitsh, The 
Burning of Moscow, and The Black Year. 


Daniels, Mrs. Cora (Linn). An Amer- 
ican novelist; born in 1852. She resides 
at Franklin, Mass., and has written Sardia, 
a Story of Love, and As It Is to Be. 


Dante Alighieri (dan’te 4l-é-gya’ré). 
The name Dante, by which he is univer- 
sally designated, is a contraction of his 
baptismal name ‘‘Durante.’’ The family 
Alighieri belongs to the nobles, but not to 
the highest rank in Florence. Dante was 
but a child when his father died. Of the 
manner of his education little is posi- 
tively known. But he mastered most of 
the learning of his time. Latin was, of 
course, almost vernacular to him; of 
Greek he knew something; and he had 
apparently learned a few words of Hebrew 
and Arabic. As early as the close of his 
ninth year an incident occurred which 
had much to do in shaping all his future 
life. In that year he for the first time saw 
Beatrice Portinari, a girl of noble family, 
some months younger ~than himself. 
Dante, however, seems to have scarcely 
known Beatrice as she grew up into 
womanhood. When about twenty years 
of age she married Simone de Bardi, and 
died in 1290 at the age of twenty-five. 
At about this time, or perhaps a little 
earlier, Dante wrote the first portion of 
the Vita Nuova, which was not completed 
until some years later. In his work he 
narrates, partly in prose and partly in 
verse, the story of his passion for Bea- 
trice. By such means Dante found con- 
solation after the death of the almost 
unknown Beatrice. Not much more than 
a year afterward he married Genna dei 
Donati, a noble lady of Florence, who, 
during the next eight or ten years, bore 
to him seven children. In none of the 
works of Dante is to be found any mention 
of his wife, from which it has been inferred 
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that his marriage was an unhappy one, 
but of this there is no direct evidence. 
To narrate the public life of Dante would 
be to give a history of the troublous times 
in which he lived. All northern Italy, 
Florence in particular, was convulsed by 
the struggles of two rival parties, known 
as the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, each 
of which was from time to time split up 
into smaller factions, sometimes one and 
sometimes the other getting control of 
the government in Florence. At length, 
in 1302, the party to which Dante was 
then attached was overthrown. Dante, 
who had been sent on an embassy to the 
Papal Court at Rome, was, with some 
others, condemned to perpetual exile and 
to the payment of a heavy fine, the offence 
charged against him being that of official 
malversation. Dante never again saw 
his native Florence. Two years before 
his death we find him living at Ravenna 
under the protection of Guido da Polenta, 
by whom he was sent on an embassy to 
the Venetians. He did not succeed in 
accomplishing the object of his mission, 
and returned to Ravenna, bearing the 
seeds of a fatal fever contracted in the 
miasmatic lagoons. He was buried under 
a humble monument erected by his friend 
Guido Novello. A more imposing tomb 
was built for him in 1483, which was 
restored in 1692, and finally rebuilt, as 
it now stands, in 1780. In 1865 Ravenna, 
with other cities of Italy, celebrated the 
six hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Dante. Besides the Vita Nuova and 
the Convite, and the Divina Commedia, 
Dante wrote several minor works in 
Italian and Latin, in verse and prose. 
But his great fame rests mainly upon his 
poem, the Divina Commedia. In this 
poem Dante is in vision conducted 
through the realms of the infernal regions, 
of purgatory, and of paradise: Virgil 
being his divinely appointed guide 
through the first two realms, and Bea- 
trice through the third. The best trans- 
lations of the entire Divina Commedia are 
those of Cary (1813), and of Longfellow 
(1867-70). Cary’s translation is in blank 
verse; Longfellow’s is in unrhymed trip- 
lets. Mr. Thomas W. Parsons, of Boston, 
has made perhaps the best translation of 
the Inferno (cantos i-x., 1843, the re- 
maining cantos in 1867); in this the triple 
thythe, as well as the metre of the orig- 
inal, is exceedingly well represented. 


_ Darmesteter, Agnes Mary Frances (Rob- 
inson) (dar-me-ste-tar’). An English 
poet; born in Leamington in 1857. She 
has attained great proficiency in Greek 
studies, her verse showing the influence 
of Hellenic literature. In 1888 she mar- 
ried James Darmesteter, the Orientalist. 
Her writings include A Handful of 
Honeysuckle (1878), An Italian Garden 
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(1886), Lyrics (1891), and Retrospect 
(1886)—volumes of verse. 


Darmesteter, James. A French Orien- 
talist; was born at Chateau Salins, 
Meurthe, March 28, 1849; died at Paris, 
October 19, 1894. He was of Jewish 
extraction; his father, Cerf Darmesteter, 
was a well-known bookbinder. He was 
educated at Paris; studied law, but left 
the law for Oriental studies in 1872, and 
in 1877 he received the degree of Doctor 
of Letters, and became assistant pro- 
fessor for Zend at the School of Advanced 
Studies. He succeeded Ernest Renan as 
secretary to the Asiatic Society of Paris 
in 1881, and became professor of Iranian 
languages and literature at the College of 
France in 1885. He was sent on a philo- 
logical mission to India in 1886, and was 
elected fellow of the Bombay University 
in the following year. Among his most 
noted works are: Haurvatat et Smera- 
tat, Essat sur la Mythologie de 1’Avesta 
(1875); Ormazd et Ahriman, Leurs Orig- 
ines et Leur Histoire (1877); The Zend 
Avesta, translated (3 vols., 1880, 1883, 
1893) in the series of the Sacred Books of 
the East; Etudes Iraniennes (1883); 
Essais Orientaux (1883); Chants Popu- 
laires des Afghans (1888-90); Les Proph- 
etes D’Israel (1892), and valuable reports 
on Oriental studies to the Asiatic Society. 
He was a brother of. Arsene Darmesteter, 
professor of history of the French lan- 
guage at the Sorbonne, who died in 1888. 
In the same year James married Miss 
Agnes Mary Frances Robinson, authoress 
of an Italian Garden, and A Book of 
Songs. In Darmesteter was realized the 
perfect ideal of scholarship. 


Darwin, Charles Robert. <A celebrated 
English naturalist; born February 12, 
1809; died April 19, 1882. He was the 
son of Robert Warning Darwin, a physi- 
cian, and grandson of Erasmus Darwin, 
physician and poet. He received his early 
education in the grammar school of 
Shrewsbury, his native town, studied two 
years at Edinburgh University, and then 
entered Christ College, Cambridge, where 
he received his bachelor’s degree in 1831. 
In December of the same year he volun- 
teered to go as naturalist with Captain 
Fitzroy of H. M.S. “Beagle,” for a survey 
of South America and the circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe. They returned in 1836. 
Darwin’s life was devoted to science. His 
earliest well-known work is The Voyage 
of a Naturalist; A Journal of Researches 
into the Geology and Natural History of 
the Various Countries Visited by H. M.S. 
“Beagle” (1839). He wrote the intro- 
duction and many of the notes to the 
Zoology of the Voyage of H. M. S. 
“Beagle,” published by the government 


in 1840-43. The Structure and Distribu- 
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tion of Coral Reefs (1843); Geological 
Observations on Volcanic Islands (1844); 
Geological Observations on South Amer- 
ica (1846); Monograph of the Family 
Cirripedia (1851-53); The Origin of 
Species by Means of Natural Selectién, 
or the Preservation of Favored Races 
in the Struggle for Life (1859); Fertiliza- 
tion of Orchids (1862); Movement in 
Climbing Plants (1865); Variations of 
Plants and Animals Under Domestication - 
(1867); The Descent of Man and Selection 
in Relation of Sex (1871); Expression of 
the Emotions in Man and Animals (1873); 
Insectivorous Plants (1875); The Effects 
of Cross and Self-fertilization in the Vege- 
table Kingdom (1876) ; Different Forms of 
Flowers in Plants of the Same Species 
(1877); Power of Movement in Plants 
(1880); and The Formation of Vegetable 
Mould Through the Action of Worms, 
with Observations on Their Habits 
(1881). 

The Origin of Species. In this work Darwin 
sets forth the theory that the various species 
of plants and animals were not separately 
created, but that they are the result of the 
adaptation of parts to environment and to 
the effort to maintain existence and propagate 
their kind. In this ‘struggle for existence’ 
the stronger species survive and multiply, the 
weaker and more imperfect perish and organic 
life rises, by almost imperceptible degrees, to 
higher forms; thus from one, or, at most, from 
a few low forms of life, all existing species 
have been evolved. 


Darwin, Erasmus. An English physi- 
cian and poet; born at Elston, Notting- 
ham, December 12, 1731; died at Derby, 
April 18, 1802. After several years spent 
at Exeter School, he entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he won the 
Exeter scholarship. Having completed 
his medical course at Edinburgh, he mar- 
tied, settled in Lichfield, and established 
a large practice. On the death of his wife 
in 1770, he seems to have begun his botan- 
ical and poetical studies. While at Cam- 
bridge he had written poetry, one poem, 
on the Death of Prince Frederick, written 
then, being published more than forty 
years afterward. In 1781 appeared The 
Economy of Vegetation, being the first 
part of his Botanic Garden, a poem in 
heroic verse in honor of the Linnaean 
system of botany. In the same year 
Darwin married again, and removed to 
Derby. His poem was highly popular, 
and in 1789 he published the second part, 
entitled The Loves of the Plants. A 
third part appeared in 1792. Darwin 
next published Zoonomia, or the Laws 
of Organic Life (1794-96, ‘‘an endeavor 
to reduce the facts belonging to animal 
life into classes, orders, genera, and 
species; and, by comparing them with 
each other, to unravel the theory of dis- 
ease.’ Phytologia, or the Philosophy 
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of Agriculture and Gardening was pub- 
lished in 1800. Darwin’s last publication 
was a treatise on Female Education, The 
Temple of Nature, or the Origin of 
Society, a poem, with philosophical notes, 
was published after his death. 


Dasent, Sir George Webbe. An English 
philologist and novelist; born in the island 
of St. Vincent, May 22, 1817; died at 
Ascot, June 11, 1896. He was for a while 
one of the editors of the London Times, 
and was one of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. He was eminent as a scholar in 
the Norse languages, particularly Ice- 
landic, and translated the Younger Edda, 
besides other ancient stories and legends 
of Iceland, and wrote The Norseman in 
Iceland (1858). Among his original 
stories are Annals of an Eventful Life, 
Three to One, and Half a Life. 


Dash, Countess (dash), pseudonym of 
Gabrielle Anne Cisterne de Courtiras, 
Vicomtesse de Saint-Mars. A French 
novelist (1804-72); born at Poitiers. She 
was a very prolific writer, producing often 
five or six stories in the course of a year. 
Life in high society is her theme, and 
especially wayward love in high society, 
as the very titles of most of her novels 
indicate: Bussy-Rabutin’s Amours; Gal- 
lantries of the Court of Louis XV.; Last 
Amours of Mme. du Barry; Adventures 
of a Young Married Woman. 


Dassoucy or D’Assoucy, Charles Coip- 
peau (dd-sé-sé’). A French burlesque 
poet; born in Paris, October 16, 1605; 
died there (?), 1679. He acquired notori- 
ety as the writer of Ovid in a Good Humor 
and of a burlesque of Claudian’s Rape of 
Proserpine; but he is remembered mainly 
because of a contemptuous allusion to him 
by Boileau. He seems to have possessed 
some talent for musical composition, but 
called himself *‘ the emperor of burlesque.”’ 


D’Aubigne, Jean Henri Merle (d6-bén- 
ya’). A celebrated Swiss Protestant 
Church historian; born near Geneva, 
August 16, 1794; died at Geneva, October 
24,1872. He was professor of historical 
theology at Geneva (1831-72). His great 
work was History of the Reformation 
(1835-53; new ed., 1877-78), with its 
continuation, History of the Reforma- 
tion in the Time of Calvin (1863-76). 


Daudet, Alphonse. A French novelist; 
born at Nimes, May 13, 1840; died in 
Paris, December 16, 1897. He was sent 
to the lyceum at Lyons, and was early 
employed as an usher in a school at Alais. 
In 1857 he went to Paris, taking with him 
a volume of peotry, The Lovers, which 
was published in 1858, and led to his 
employment by Figaro and other news- 
papers. From 1861 to 1865 he was pri- 
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vate secretary to the Duc de Morny. 
During this time he published a poem, 
The Double Conversion (1861), and The 
Romance of a Red Chaperon (1863), a col- 
lection of articles previously contributed 
to Figaro. He also wrote, with M. Ernest 
Lépine, two successful dramas: The Last 
Idol, and The White Daisy. Three later 
pieces, The Arlesian, The Sacrifice, and 
Lise Tavernier (1872), were unsuccessful 
on the stage, and, disgusted with their 
fate, Daudet, who had intended to make 
a comedy of Fromont, Jr., and Risler, 
Sr., turned it into a novel. His success 
was already assured by The Little Good- 
for-Nothing, Artists’ Wives, Letters from 
My Mill, and Jack, the last-named novel 
being published in 1876. Fromont, Jr., 
and Risler, Sr., appeared in 1874, and 
was crowned the next year by the French 
Academy. It brought its author both 
fame and money. This novel was suc- 
ceeded by Les Contes Choisis (1877); Le 
Nabob (1878); Parisian Manners (1879); 
Monday Tales; Robert Helmont; Kings 
in Exile (1879); Numa Roumestan 
(1880); The Gospeller (1882); Sappho 
(1884); Thirty Years of Paris (1887); 
The Immortal (1888); Recollections of 
a Man of Letters (1888). He struck a 
new and happy vein in the ‘‘Tartarin”’ 
series: Prodigious Adventures of Tartarin 
(1872); Tartarin on the Alps (1885); Port 
Tarascon (1890). 


Little Good-for-Nothing (1866). (Le Petit 
Chose.) One of Daudet’s simple stories. The 
diminutive hero, a combination of weakness 
and strength of will, meets with slights and 
persecution as pion (usher) in a huge college, 
and his life in Paris is still more touching; the 
hard struggle with poverty, the yielding to 
temptation, and rescue by a devoted brother 
embody reminiscences of the author’s early 
life. There are some humorous episodes, which 
certain of the characters show, better than any 
other of his works, Dickens’ influence on him. 


Letters from My Mill (1869). (Lettres de 
mon Moulin.) Seventeen tales or descriptive 
essays written in his ruined mill on the Rhone, 
in the heart of Provenge. Delicate renderings 
of Proven¢al things, interpreting the bright- 
ness and gaiety of the native temperament 
with affectionate sympathy, and satirizing its 
foibles with humor. The range is wide, from 
old legends to pictures of modern life, from 
the Pope’s Mule, a sketch of medieval life, to 
The Stars, a meditative idyl of pastoral life. 
The outdoor aspects of the region, the hills and 
rocks and woods, are sketched in exquisite 
vignettes. 


The Diary of a Recluse (1871). (Robert 
Helmont.) Journal of a non-combatant dur- 
ing the siege of Paris and the German occupa- 
tion. Characteristic sketches, vividly depict- 
ing the sufferings and the emotions awakened 
in a sensitive mind by actual war. 


*Prodigious Adventures of Tartarin (1872). 
(Tartarin de Tarascom.) An extravaganza, 
Satirizing in a genial manner Daudet’s com- 
patriots. Tartarin is a new figure in literature, 
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acaricature of the imaginative and unveracious 
“Man of the South,’’ and his incorrigible pen- 
chant for exaggeration and bragging. Tar- 
tarin goes on an expedition to Algeria to prove 
his reputation, and meets with a series of ad- 
ventures as absurd as those of Don Quixote. 


Tartarin on the Alps (1885). (Tartarin des 
Alpes.) With the same object—to make his 
glory more stable—Daudet’s mock-hero un- 
dertakes the conquest of the Alps, being en- 
couraged by the belief that the notorious 
dangers are merely inventions to enhance the 
credit of the successful climber. Much ludi- 
crous incident results, especially when the lion 
hunter and his comrade are brought face to 
face, as they think, with death. There is also 

ood-humored satire directed at mountaineer- 

ing enthusiasts, and a mock romance is in- 
serted, out of which Tartarin emerges very 
absurdly. 


Port Tarascon (1890). (Port-Tarascon.) 
The last great enterprise of Tartarin, which 
is to lead a company of his fellow-citizens to 
found a Utopian colony in the South Seas. 


Fromont Junior and Risler Senior (1874). 
(Fromont Jeune et Risler aine.) The history 
of a partnership between two incompatibles 
and of their wives’ jealousies; the main thread 
is the story of an unpleasant intrigue. Sidonie 
Chebe is a peculiarly French type of a vain 
and heartless woman, whose mischief-making 
works havoc among her friends. On the other 
hand, the novel contains the delectable figure 
of the superannuated actor, Delobelle, who has 
not acted for ten years, but is determined not 
to give up the stage. The environment is that 
of middle-class Paris and the shopkeepers of 
the Marais, a mean, drab world. 


Jack (1876). (Jack.) A series of emotional 
pictures rather than a regularly constructed 
novel—pictures connected by the figure of a 
hapless boy, whose career is a course of misery 
relieved only by death. The characters of 
the young martyr and of his worthless mother 
were taken from life. The imitation of Dickens 
is palpable; the harrowing pictures of the 
Moronval Academy have an obvious likeness 
to Dotheboys Hall. 


The Nabob (1877). (Le Nabob.) Parisian 
life under the Second Empire sketched in a 
series of chapters that emphasize its different 
phases of vulgar brilliance, hollowness, base- 
ness, and rapacity. The book is full of scan- 
dal, and a large proportion of the characters 
are obviously caricatures of well-known peo- 

le; the Duke de Mora and the Irish doctor, 

enkins, were easily recognized. The Nabob 
is a man from the South of France, who has 
risen from poverty to immense wealth by 
operations in Tunis. His début in society is 
very comic; but, in spite of his ignorance, he 
is represented as better than the great people 
with whom he makes acquaintance. 

Kings in Exile (1879). (Les Rois en Exil.) 
Portrays without satire and without cynicism 
an exiled King of Illyria holding his court in 
Paris. The king is a weak and dissolute man, 
caring for nothing but his pleasures; the queen 
is a real queen, living for her ambition, ready 
to sacrifice everything to see her husband on 
the throne again. Most pathetic figure of all 
is the little prince, last of the royal house, the 
hope of his mother, shattered by a cruel acci- 
dent. The alleged originals of these characters, 
and those of the princely exiles associated 
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with them, have often been pointed out, though 
it is improbable that Daudet definitely por- 
trayed any particular persons. 


*Joy Abroad and Grief at Home (1881). 
(Numa Roumestan.) Numa is Daudet’s most 
complete embodiment of Provencal nature. 
His incomparable genius for lying, his sham 
enthusiasms and his irrepressible impudence 
achieve a dazzling success; he wins a rich and 
beautiful wife, and at thirty is Minister of Fine 
Arts. The outline of this career seems to be 
sketched from the life of Gambetta; but Numa 
is not the portrait of any mere individual. 
This grand meridional is in conduct a very 
reprehensible person; his follies, deceptions, 
and weaknesses are related with almost cruel 
realism, and the satire is keen; yet the gaiety 
and audacity of the southern temperament 
subjugates the reader, while the nobler nature 
of his Parisian wife seems cold. In this pair 
it is sometimes contended that Daudet sketched 
the characters and Bohemian existence of his 
wife and himself. Henry James says that here 
““he has achieved the feat of becoming object- 
ive to his own vision.” 


The Evangelist (1883). (L’Evangeliste.) 
A gloomy book, a satire on fanatical protes- 
tantism and intolerance. The dominating 
figure is that of a woman, bigoted, overbearing, 
implacable, whose religious zeal is a curse to 
her neighbors, and the principal episode is the 
evil effect of her influence on a young girl, 
whose affectionate disposition is frozen hard 
by this sombre Calvinism. 


La Belle Nivernaise (1887). (La Belle Niver- 
naise.) An idyl of life on the Seine, portray- 
ing sympathetically a little group of humble 
characters. 

One of the Forty (1888). (L’Immortel.) A 
pasquinade on the academy by one of the 
unelect. Mercilessly personal in its satire, and 
bitterly pathetic in the final scene, where the 
inept Astier-Rehu is driven to suicide by the 
wife whose intrigues had ensured his election. 

Rose and Ninette. A frankly realistic study 
of irregular unions and the vices of fast society; 
not coarse, however. The author endeavors to 
show, in the history of an unhappy pair, that 
marriage can never be completely dissolved, 
and he insists pathetically on the miserable 
consequences of divorce, especially to the chil- 
dren. 

*Artists’ Wives (1874). (Les Femmes d’Art- 
istes.) Brief sketches of character, apparently 
from personal observation, of two wives of 
literary men, actors, painters, sculptors, etc. 
Many are lightly satirical. The general moral 
seems to be that the artisic temperament is 
very hard to mate suitably. 


Daudet, Ernest. A French novelist, 
brother of Alphonse D.; born at Nimes, 
May 31, 1837. His most notable novels 
are: The Venus of Gordes; The Bloom 
of Sin; Martha. He is author of an auto- 
biographical sketch, My Brother and My- 
self (1882); and has written some _his- 
torical sketches, as a History of the Roy- 
alist Conspiracies in the South During the 
Revolution; History of the Emigration. 


Daumer, Georg Friedrich (dou’mer). 
A German poet and philosophical writer 
(1800-75); born in Nuremberg. His 
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changes of thought concerning religion 
were remarkable; in his student days he 
leaned strongly to Pietism; next he was 
the declared foe of the Christian religion ; 
about 1859 he embraced Catholicism and 
became one of its foremost champions. 
He wrote, among many other philosoph- 
ical tractates: Hints Toward a System 
of Speculative Philosophy (1831); to his 
second period belongs The Fire and 
Moloch Worship of the Hebrews (1842); 
to his third, My Conversion (1859). Of 
his poetical works, The Flowers of Song 
from Hafiz may be named, a very beau- 
tiful transcription of the Oriental poet, 
with free variations in the very spirit of 
Hafiz himself. He wrote also Beautiful 
Souls; A Little Wreath of Legends and 
Poems (1862); Legends and Poems of 
St. Mary. 


Davenant, Sir William. An English 
dramatist poet; born at Oxford in Feb- 
ruary, 1606; died at London, April 7, 
1668. His father kept the Crown Tavern 
at Oxford, where Shakespeare was accus- 
tomed to stop when journeying between 
Stratford and London. He took much 
notice of the boy, of whom it was said 
that he was the actual father. The report 
seems to have no credible foundation, 
although Davenant himself favored it. 
He was entered at one of the colleges, but 
left without taking his degree. He became 
page to the Duchess of Richmond, and 
afterward to Lord Brooke. He mani- 
fested a marked literary talent, and as 
early as 1623 was known by his masques, 
which were played at court by the nobil- 
ity. Upon the death of Ben Jonson, in 
1637, Davenant was made poet-laureate. 
During the civil war he was arrested as a 
Royalist, but effected his escape to 
France. He returned to England with 
some forces for the relief of the king, and 
in 1643, at the siege of Gloucester, re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood. In 165r 
he set sail, with some French artisans, for 
Virginia, but was captured by a Parlia- 
mentary cruiser, and thrown into prison, 
where he remained two years; being re- 
leased, it is said, through the influence 
of Milton, a kindness which he afterward 
repaid in kind. After the Restoration 
Davenant gathered a company of come- 
dians, and became manager of the Court 
Theatre, for which he wrote several dra- 
matic pieces. His works, which were pub- 
lished by his widow in 1673, consist of 
several dramas, the best of which is The 
Siege of Rhodes, masques, Gondibert, an 
epic poem, and numerous occasional 
verses. 


Davenport, Robert. An English poet 
and dramatist, who flourished about 1623 
and died after 1640, but known chiefly 
through his drama, A Crowne for a Con- 
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querour, and Too Late to Call Backe 
Yesterday; two poems, the One Divine, 
the Other Morall (1623); King John and 
Matilda (1655), a tragedy; and two come- 
dies, A New Trick to Cheat the Divell 
(1639) and The City Night Cap (printed 
1661). That he was associated with 
Shakespeare in producing Henry I. and 
Henry II. seems established, and it is 
almost certain that he is the author of a 
play called The Pirate. 


Davids, Thomas William Rhys. An 
English publicist, lawyer, and _ scholar; 
born at Colchester, England, May 12, 
1843. He was educated at the University 
of Breslau; from 1866 on filled judicial 
places in Ceylon and acted as Archzolog- 
ical Commissioner. In 1877 he was called 
to the London bar, and is now professor 
of Pali and Buddhist literature in Univer- 
sity Colleges, London. Among his works 
are: Buddhism (1877); translations of 
Buddhist Birth Stories (1880); Buddhist 
Suttas, and Vinaya Texts (1881), pub- 
lished in The Sacred Books of the East. 


Davidson, John. A Scotch poet, novel- 
ist, and miscellaneous writer; born at 
Barrhead, Renfrewshire, 1857. At firsta 
teacher, he went to London and adopted 
the literary career, writing for the Speaker 
and other journals. He has written Fleet 
Street Eclogues (1893); A Random Itin- 
erary (1894); Ballads and Songs (1894); 
Plays (1894); Earl Lavender (1895), and 
two novels, Perfervid and Baptist Lake 
(1894). 


Davidson, Thomas. A Scottish-Amer- 
ican philosopher and writer; born at Deer, 
Aberdeen, October 25, 1840; died at Mon- 
treal, September 14, 1900. He came to 
the United States in 1867, and was after- 
ward professor of classics in the St. Louis 
High School. In 1875 he settled in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Later he travelled in Greece 
and Italy, where much of his literary 
work was perfected. Included in his pub- 
lications are: A Short Account of the 
Niobe Group (1874); The Place of Art in 
Education (1886); Giordano Bruno, and 
the Relation of his Philosophy to Free 
Thought (1886); A Hand-book to Dante, 
from the Italian of Scartazzini, with Notes 
and Additions (1887); Prolegomena to 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam; Aristotle and 
Ancient and Modern Educational Ideals; 
The Education of the Greek People and 
its Influence on Civilization. 


Davies, Sir John. An English lawyer 
and poet; born at Tisbury, Wiltshire, in 
1569; died December 8, 1626. He studied 
at Oxford, and afterward entered the 
Middle Temple, London, to prosecute the 
study of law, but was in 1598 expelled 
from the society in consequence of an 
affray in which he had become involved, 
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Subsequently he rose to a high position 
in his profession. In 1603, upon the 
accession of James I., he was sent to 
Ireland as solicitor-general, and received 
the honor of knighthood. He represented 
the County of Fermanagh in the Irish 
Parliament, of which he was chosen 
speaker. He afterward sat in the Eng- 
lish Parliament; and in 1626 was ap- 
pointed Lord Chief Justice of England, 
but died suddenly before entering upon 
the duties of this office. In 1612 he put 
forth a work of prose, entitled A Dis- 
course of the True Reasons Why Ireland 
Has Never Been Entirely Subdued. His 
poems were all written before he had 
reached middle age. 


Davis, Andrew Jackson. An American 
“‘spiritualist;’’ born in Orange County, 
New York, in 1826. In 1843, while ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker, he developed, 
as it is claimed, remarkable clairvoyant 
power, and while in a state of magnetic 
trance discoursed fluently upon scientific 
and philosophical subjects, and gave 
medical diagnoses and prescriptions. In 
1845 he dictated to an amanuensis a 
book entitled The Principles of Nature, 
Her Divine Revelations, which by many 
was held to be “‘part of a series of sys- 
tematic impostures;’’ while, on the other 
hand, a scholar no less eminent than 
Professor George Bush wrote of it: 
“Taken as a whole, the work is a pro- 
found and elaborate discussion of the 
philosophy of the universe; and for gran- 
deur of conception, soundness of prin- 
ciple, clearness of illustration, order of 
arrangement, and encyclopedical range 
of subjects, I know of no work of any 
single mind that will bear away from it 
the palm.” After a while Mr. Davis 
ceased to submit himself to magnetic 
manipulations, but wrote several works, 
all of which he averred to have been pro- 
duced under the influence of invisible 
spirits. His works comprise more than 
twenty volumes, the principal of which 
are: The Principles of Nature; The Great 
Harmonia (4 vols.); The Penetralia; The 
Present Age and the Inner Life; The 
Magic Staff (an autobiography) ; Morning 
Lectures; Arbula; Tale of a Physician; A 
Stellar Key to the Summer Land; Memo- 
randa of Persons, Places, and Events 
(1868); The Fountain with New Jets of 
Meaning (1870); Mental Diseases and 
Disorders of the Brain (1871); Beyond 
the Valley, an autobiography (1885). 


Davis, Henry Winter. An American 
statesman and orator; born in Annapolis, 
Md., August 16, 1817; died in Baltimore, 
Md., December 30, 1865. He was amem- 
ber of Congress for three terms (1856-65), 
and took a leading part in advocating 


“emancipation and loyalty to the Union. — 
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His published works are: The War of 
Ormuzd and Ahriman in the Nineteenth 
Century (1853); Speeches and Addresses 
in Congress (1867). 


Davis, Jefferson. An American states- 
man; born in Christian County, Ky., 
June 3, 1808; died in New Orleans, La., 
December 6, 1889. Educated at the 
United States Military Academy. Served 
in the Black Black War; went to Congress 
in 1845; served in the Mexican War; was 
United States Senator in 1847-51; Secre- 
tary of War in 1853-57; was appointed 
president of the Confederate States, 
February 9, 1861; the following Novem- 
ber he was elected president for six years. 
He was confined as a prisoner of State 
for two years in Fortress Monroe, in- 
dicted for high treason, released on bail; 
never tried, being included in the general 
amnesty of 1868. He wrote The Rise and 
Fall of the Confederate Government 
(1881). 


Davis, Sir John Francis. An English 
diplomatist and scholar; born at London 
in 1795; died near Bristol, November 13, 
1890. He entered the civil service at an 
early age, and in 1816 was attached to 
Lord Amherst’s embassy to the Chinese 
Court at Pekin. In 1834 he was made 
joint commissioner with Lord Napier 
to arrange commercial and other ques- 
tions between Great Britain and China. 
From 1843-48 he was British plenipoten- 
tiary and chief superintendent of British 
trade in China, and governor of the 
colony of Hong-Kong. He was created a 
baronet in 1845. The honorary degree 
of D.C.L. was conferred upon him by the 
University of Oxford, to which, in 1876, 
he gave the sum of £1666 for the purpose 
of encouraging the study of the Chinese 
language and literature. Sir John Fran- 
cis Davis has written several works relat- 
ing to China, the most important of which 
are: The Chinese: a General Description 
of China and its Inhabitants (1836; en- 
larged ed., 1840); and China During the 
War and Since the Peace (1852; enlarged 
ed), 1857). 


Davis, Rebecca (Harding). An Amer- 
ican authoress; was born at Washington, 
Pa., June 24, 1831. Her maiden name 
was Harding. In very early life she re- 
moved to Virginia. She was reared and 
educated at Wheeling, W. Va., where she 
wrote her first published tales, Life in the 
Iron Mills and a Story of To-day, which 
appeared in the Adlantic in 1861, the 
latter being again published in book form 
under the title of Margaret Howth (1861). 
The following year she was married to L. 
Clark Davis, who was subsequently con- 
nected with the editorial department of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer; and during 
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the seven years of their residence in Phila- 
delphia she continued industriously to 
write for the newspaper and periodical 
press, and to publish works of a more 
permanent character. Notable among 
the latter were Waiting for Verdict 
(1867) and Dallas Gabraith (1868). In 
1869 she became a regular writer on the 
editorial staff of the New York Tribune, 
and for a time she and her husband lived 
in New York. Her later works included 
The Captain’s Story (1874); John Andros 
(1875); The Faded Leaf of History 
(1875); Kitty’s Choice (1876); A Law 
unto Herself (1878); Natasqua (1886). 
Mrs. Davis takes life desperately hard, 
and looks upon the world with a senti- 
mental—we may even say a tearful—eye. 
The objective novel appeals to the reader’s 
sense of beauty, his idea of form and pro- 
portion, his humanity in the broadest 
sense. Mrs. Davis’ tales appeal to the 
sense of right and wrong, to the instincts 
of charity and patronage. She aims at 
instructing and purifying the reader and 
stirring up his pity. 

A Law unto Herself (1878). A story of 
ordinary American life. The heroine, a girl 
of healthy instincts, frank and true, but some 
of the other characters are disagreeable people. 


Davis, Richard Harding. American 
novelist and editor; born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 18, 1864. A son of L. Clark 
Davis and Rebecca (Harding) Davis; he 
was educated at Lehigh and Johns Hop- 
kins Universities. He has been con- 
nected with a number of the Philadelphia 
and New York papers, among them the 
New York Evening Sun, in which have 
been published many of his short stories. 
He became managing editor of Harper’s 
Weekly in 1890. Among his works are: 
Gallegher and Other Stories (18091); 
Stories for Boys (1891); Van Bibber and 
Others (1892); The West from a Car Win- 
dow (1892); The Rulers of the Mediter- 
ranean (1893); The Exiles and Other 
Stories (1894); The Princess Aline (1895); 
About Paris (1895). As a writer of short 
stories and of descriptive sketches, he is 
always exceedingly felicitous. He adds a 
truly literary touch to a marked journal- 
istic instinct, and his place is already 
secure among the acceptable writers of the 
day. Of his articles in Scribner's Monthly 
on the Great Streets of the World, a New 
Yorker would find no difficulty in recog- 
nizing in the author’s opening sketch the 
personality of the business men of lower 
Broadway. 


Gallegher and Other Stories (1891). ‘‘Short 
tales of modern life in New York, detailing 
the relations, somewhat humorous, between 
a street boy and a New York dandy. Van 
Bibber is a kind of sequel to Gallagher.” 

_ Van Bibber and Others (1892). Van Bibber 
is a rich young clubman in New York, a quaint 
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mixture of happy-go-lucky temperament and 
acuteness, of innocence and knowingness; an 
unconscious humorist. Rollicking stories of 
reprobate and dissipated New York life, the 
maven aie of shady characters, etc. 

The Exiles and Other Stories (1894). A 
sketch of a colony of American outcasts in 
Tangier, which teaches unobtrusively a humane 
moral. The Right of Way, apparently a narra- 
tive of actual experience, heightened a little by 
the verve and humor of the writer, who is a 
journalist and an indefatigable traveller. 

The Princess Aline (1895). A comedietta 
of modern knight-errantry ; an American paint- 
er chases across Europe a German princess, 
with whose portrait he has fallen in love. 

Soldiers of Fortune (1897). Scenes of action 
and adventure all over the globe. The hero, 
another Admirable Crichton, is successively 
a sailor, an English officer in the Soudan, a 
chasseur d’Afrique fighting the Arabs, a Ger- 
man. baron, a cowboy, and a great promotor 
of railways. A South American revolution 
is a main episode. 


Davis, Thomas Osborne. An Irish poet; 
born at Mallow, October 14, 1814; died 
at Dublin, September 16, 1845. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
was admitted to the barin 1838. In 1841 
he became joint editor, with John Dillon, 
of The Dublin Morning Register, and 
upon the establishment of the Dublin 
Nation, in 1842, he became one of its 
leading writers. In 1839 he joined the 
Repeal Association. pledged to work for 
the repeal of the British act of Union, 
within which organization he started the 
Young Ireland Party, to oppose O’Con- 
nell’s leadership. Under the signature of 
‘“‘A Celt,’’ he wrote numerous lyrics and 
ballads, all inspired by a national spirit, 
which became very popular. An edition 
of his poems was published in New York 
in 1860. 


Davy, Sir Humphry, Bart. An English 
chemist and poet; born at Penzance, 
Cornwall, December 17, 1778; died in 
Geneva, Switzerland, May 29, 1829. He 
commenced the study of medicine in his 
native city, in 1795; but his attention was 
soon turned especially to chemistry. 
Before he had reached the age of twenty- 
three he was invited to London to become 
a lecturer on chemistry at the newly 
founded Royal Institution. His re- 
searches in chemistry and the brilliancy 
of his lectures form a striking chapter in 
the history of physical science. One of 
his most notable inventions was that of 
the ‘‘safety lamp,’’ to be used in mines 
pervaded by the inflammable gas known 
as ‘fire damp.” He was made a knight 
in 1812 and a baronet in 1818. In 1820 
he succeeded Sir Joseph Banks as presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, and was an- 
nually re-elected for seven successive 
years. Besides his more strictly works, 
Sir Humphry wrote Salmonia, or Days 
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of Fly-fishing (1828; and Consolations 
in Travel, or the Last Days of a Phil- 
osopher, composed during his last illness, 
and published after his death. His works 
were collected, with a Memoir (9 vols., 
1839-40) by his brother, Dr. John Davy 
(1791-1868), himself the author of several 
important works. Sir Humphry Davy 
possessed a highly poetic temperament. 
Coleridge says, indeed, that ‘‘if Davy had 
not been the first chemist, he probably 
would have been the first poet of his age.”’ 


Davydoff, Denis Vasiljevich (da-vé- 
déf). A Russian poet and writer on mili- 
tary affairs (1784-1839) ; born at Moscow. 
His productions in verse were mostly writ- 
ten in camp, and consisted of satires, 
elegies, dithyrambics, and soldier ballads; 
the latter especially had a wide circula- 
tion. Among his prose writings were 
Recollections of the Battle of Prussian- 
Eylau and An Essay Toward a Theory 
of Partisan Warfare. 


Dawson, A.J. A novelist and traveller; 
born at Wandsworth, 1871; second son 
of Edward and Sarah Dawson; married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Drummond, 
of the Yorkshire Drummonds, 1898. Has 
lived and travelled in Australia, South Sea 
Islands, New Zealand, India, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, South America, West Africa, 
Canaries, Morocco, Europe, the Pacific 
slope, etc.; dividés time now between 
house in Sussex and travel in Morocco; 
Honorary Secretary of the Irish Wolf- 
Hound Club. Publications: Middle 
Greyness; Mere Sentiment; Leeway (by 
“Howard Kerr’’); God’s Foundling; the 
African Nights’ Entertainments; The 
Story of Ronald Kestrel; Joseph Khas- 
san; Half-Caste; Hidden Manna. 


Daniel: Whyte: an Unfinished Biography 
(1899). History of a man’s life from boyhood 
to maturity, grave and thoughtful, concerned 
largely with the development of the moral 
nature. Daniel serves a hard apprenticeship 
at sea in the merchant service, a phase of his 
life that introduces several uncommon people; 
later he is a journalist in Australia and in 
London. 


*African Nights’ Entertainments (1900). 
White and native life in Morocco and on the 
West Coast of Africa dealt with realistically 
and sometimes photographically, after Kip- 
ling, while the themes are of a romantic or a 
humorous nature. Many of the subjects are 
horrible and repulsive, but throw light on 
serious problems, such as that of intermarriage 
between different races. Ben Hamed el Askar, 
Prince Djalinak, A Moorish Hero, and Juanita 
set the modern Moor in an attractive light. 
The Purser’s Own Romance is a fragment of 
West African life. 

The Story of Ronald Kestrel (1900). A story 
of the struggles, the punishment at the hands 
of critics, and the final success of a young 
literary man, with sketches of life in Morocco 
and in New South Wales. 
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Dawson, Sir John William. A distin- 
guished Canadian geologist and natural- 
ist; was born at Pictou, Nova Scotia, in 
October, 1820, and died on November 17, 
1899. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and on his return to 
his native country engaged in the study 
of the geology and natural history of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. In 1842 he 
accompanied Sir Charles Lyell in his 
explorations in Nova Scotia. In 1850 he 
was appointed superintendent of educa- 
tion for Nova Scotia, and in 1855 princi- 
pal of the McGill University at Montreal, 
which post he resigned in 1893. He is the 
discoverer of the Eozoon Canadense of 
the Laurentian limestone, the oldest 
known form of animal life. Besides con- 
tributing largely to the Proceedings of the 
London Geological Society, he has written 
numerous works on natural history and 
geology, among which are: Hints to 
Farmers of Nova Scotia (1853); Acadian 
Geology (1855); Facts and Fancies in 
Modern Science; Archaia, or Studies on 
the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Scriptures (1860); The Story 
of the Earth and Man (1872), combating 
the Darwinian theory; The Dawn of Life, 
an account of the oldest known fossil 
remains, the Eozoon Canadense (1875); 
The Origin of the World according to 
Revelation and Science (1877); Fossil 
Men and Their Modern Representatives 
(1878); The Change of Life in Geological 
Time (1880); Egypt and Syria (1885); 
Modern Science in Bible Lands (1888); 
The Geological History of Plants (1888); 
Modern Ideas of Evolution (1890); 
Salient Points in the Science of the Earth 
(1893); The Canadian Ice Age (1893). 
In 1884 he was created a companion of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
and in 1885 was elected president of the 
Royal Society of Canada. 


Day, Thomas. An English poet and 
prose writer; born in London, June 22, 
1748; died September 28, 1789. He was 
a strong sympathizer with the American 
patriots. Among his works are: The 
Devoted Legions, a poem against the war 
with America (1776); The Desolation of 
America; Letters of Marius (1784). He 
is the author of the celebrated History of 
Sanford and Merton. 

Sandford and Merton (1783-89). A ‘“‘peda- 
gogic novel,’ aiming at the adoption of more 
enlightened methods of education, and appeal- 
ing to the young with stories and talks which 
set forth the truths and charms of science and 
of virtue; full of improving dialogue. 


Debraux, Paul Emile (dé-bro’). A 
French balladist; born at Ancerville, 
Dept. Meuse, August 30, 1796; died in 
Paris, February 12, 1831. He was an 
ardent republican, and wrote for the 
common people lively songs of wine and 
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love, which were sung everywhere in 
tavern and workshop. He was called 
“the Béranger of the Rabble.’’ His best- 
known songs are: Mt. St. John; Beli- 
sarius; Say, Do You Remember? The 
Soldier’s Widow; Marengo. | Béranger 
published a complete collection of his 
Songs (3 vols.). 


De Costa, Benjamin Franklin. An 
American clergyman and writer; born in 
Charlestown, Mass., July 10, 1831. His 
many publications include The Pre- 
Columbian Discovery of America by the 
Northmen (1869), The Moabite Stone 
(1870), and The Rector of Roxburgh, a 
novel, under the pen name of “‘ William 
Hickling’”’ (1873). He became president 
(1884) of the first branch of the ‘‘ White 
Cross Society,’ of which he was the 
organizer. 


De Coster, Charles Theodore Henri 
(dé kos’ter). A Belgian poet (1827-79); 
born at Munich. His first poetical com- 

osition was The Owl’s Mirror; then fol- 
owed Flemish Legends (1856); Brabant 
Stories (1861), a spirited description of 
lowly life; The Wedding Tour (1872); 
and the little comedy, Jenny (1865). 


Decourcelle, Pierre (dé-kér-sel’). A 
French dramatist; born at Paris, January 
25, 1856. His initial effort was the five- 
act drama, The Ace of Clubs, written for 
Sara Bernhardt; it had an extraordinary 
success. Then followed a succession of 
comedies, dramas, comic-opera libretti, 
and dramatizations of popular novels, 
written by him individually or in collabo- 
ration with other authors; among them 
The Amazon (1885); Madame Cartridge; 
The Abbe Constantin (founded on Ha- 
levy’s story); The Man with the Broken 
Ear (after About). He wrote also a 
sensational novel, The Gray Hat (1887), 
and Fanfan (1889), both of which were 
received with great popular favor. 


Deffand, Marie de Vichy-Chamrond, 
pave du (def-fin’). A French wit 
and letter-writer; mistress of a most bril- 
liant salon; born in Burgundy, 1697; died 
at Paris, September 24, 1780. Her corre- 

_ spondence with Horace Walpole was pub- 
lished in 1780, with d’Alembert and other 
great Frenchmen in 1809 (2 vols.); with 
Voltaire in 1810 (4 vols.); with the 
Duchess de Choiseul and others in 1859 
(3 vols.). 


Defoe, Daniel. An English novelist 
and political writer; born in London, in 
1616; died there April 26, 1731. He was 
the son of a butcher of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate His surname was Foe, and it was 
not until he was about forty years of age 
that he changed his signature from D. 
Foe to Defoe. He was intended for the 
dissenting ministry, and spent five years 
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in the dissenting academy of Newington 
Green, where he acquired a good knowl- 
edge of the classics and also received 
special training in his own language, all 
dissertations being written and all dis- 
putations being held in English. He 
afterward acquired a knowledge of 
French, Italian, and Spanish. In 1680 
he was nominated a Presbyterian min- 
ister, but did not choose to follow that 
vocation. He became a writer of polit- 
ical pamphlets, the earliest of which 
identified as his is entitled A New Dis- 
covery of an Old Intrigue, a Satire 
Levelled at Treachery and Ambition. A 
pamphlet, The Englishman’s Choice and 
True Interests in the Vigorous Prosecu- 
tion of the War against France, procured 
him an appointment as accountant to the 
Commissioners of the Glass Duty, which 

ost he held until the duty was abol- 
ished in 1699. The True-Born English- 
man, an answer in verse to a pamphlet 
entitled Foreigners, ridiculing the Dutch 
favorites of King William III., became 
the rage of the hour, 80,000 copies of it 
being sold in the streets. In 1702, 
when the bill against Occasional Con- 
formity was introduced by the High- 
church party, Defoe published a pam- 
phlet, The Shortest Way with Dissenters, 
in which he put the sentiments of the 
extreme High-church party into plain 
English. The Dissenters were unappre- 
ciative, the High-church men furious. 
He was arrested, his pamphlet was 
ordered to be burned by the common 
hangman, and he was sentenced to pay 
a fine of 200 marks, to stand three 
times in the pillory, to be imprisoned 
during the queen’s pleasure, and to find 
sureties for seven years’ good behavior. 
In 1719 Robinson Crusoe took the read- 
ing world by storm. It immediately be- 
came popular, and its extraordinary suc- 
cess induced its author to write numerous 
other narratives in a similar vein: Duncan 
Campbell and The Life and Perils of Cap- 
tain Singleton (1720); The History of 
Colonel Jack and The Fortunes and Mis- 
fortunes of Moll Flanders (1721); Relig- 
ious Courtship and The Journal of the 
Plague Year, 1665 (1722); Memoirs of a 
Cavalier and The Adventures of Roxana 
(1724); A Tour through the Whole Island 
of Great Britain (1724-27); A New Voy- 
age Around the World (1725), and the 
Memoirs of Captain Carleton (1728). He 
also wrote a Political History of the Devil 
(1726); a System of Magic, a History of 
Apparitions, and The Complete English 
Tradesman (1727). Defoe was the author 
of 210 books and pamphlets. His Jour- 
nal of the Plague in London and his 
Memoirs of a Cavalier have been accepted 
as veritable history, so minute was the 
author’s knowledge of the times he de- 
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scribes, and so vivid was his conception 
of the effect of events upon the common 
mind. 


_ De Forest, John William. An Amer- 
ican novelist; born in Humphreysville 
(near Seymour), Conn., March 31, 1826. 
Without entering college he passed many 
years in independent study and foreign 
travel, becoming proficient in several 
languages; entered the army as captain 
at the outbreak of the Civil War and rose 
to major; and since 1850 has been a fer- 
tile writer of essays, short stories, and 
novels for the leading magazines, taking 
prominent rank among American novel- 
ists. Among his works are: History of 
the Indians of Connecticut (1853); Orien- 
tal Acquaintance (1856); Witching Times 
(1856); European Acquaintance (1858); 
Seacliff (1859); Miss Ravenel’s Conver- 
sion (1867); Overland (1871); Kate Beau- 
mont (1872); The Wetherell Affair 
(1873); Honest John Vane (1875); Jus- 
tine Vane (1875); Playing the Mischief 
(1876); Irene Vane (1877); Irene, the 
Missionary (1879); The Oddest of Court- 
ships, or The Bloody Chasm (1881). 


Seacliff; or, the Mystery of the Westervelts 
(1859). The mystery overshadowing this New 
York family concerns a forgery into which a 
villainous lawyer entrapped Mrs. Westervelt 
as a girl. Here we have the love story of her 
daughter and of a young man who cannot 
make up his mind as’to which of the pair he 
loves. Some tragedy is involved in the denoue- 
ment, but comic scenes and dialogues diversify 
the tale. 


*Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession 
to Loyalty (1867). A study of American feel- 
ing at the time of the Civil War, particularly 
full in its expression of the feelings, prejudices, 
animosities, and troubles of the rebels. We 
have the Southern father of Yankee proclivi- 
ties, the Virginian colonel who fights for the 
Federalists, and the Knickerbocker lieutenant 
with his amusing wit and wickedness. The 
heroine, a pure-minded girl, loves a libertine 
colonel. The teal hero is the honest soldier 
who wins her later. The campaign in the 
Southwest is fully dealt with. 


Overland (1871). A story rich in travel 
pictures, containing also several originals 
among its minor characters, and a variety of 
American types, Mexicans, Irish, Germans, 
Indians, and others. A poetical narrative of 
a voyage through the terrible Great Canyon 
is included. 

Kate Beaumont (1871). A novel of South- 
ern life, with a South Carolina vendetta, an 
obstacle to true love as mainspring of plot. 
Portrays the home life and social life of typical 
people, the relations of master and slave, etc., 
with satire of certain phases of Southern sen- 
timent and prejudices. 

Justine’s Lovers (1878). An attempt _to 
imitate the ordinary ‘“‘woman’s novel,” which 
imposed on all the critics as to the writer’s 
sex. This sympathetic account of a young 
_ woman’s experiences, particularly of the feel- 
ings and motives determining her attitude 


towards marriage, is remarkable for frank” 
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analysis of the female mind. Political affairs 
at Washington are the subject of one episode, 
which is said to show personal animus. 


De Kay, Charles. An American poet; 
grandson of Joseph Rodman Drake; born 
in Washington, D.C., July 25, 1848. His 
poems are mostly on far-fetched themes 
from Oriental, classical, and literary his- 
tory. Among his works are: The Bohe- 
mian (1878); Hesperis and Other Poems 
(1880) ; The Vision of Nimrod (1881); The 
Vision of Ester (1882); The Love Poems 
of Louis Barnaval, edited (and written) 
by Charles De Kay (1883); and many 
occasional poems. His prose includes 
Life and Works of Antoine Louis Barye, 
Sculptor (1889); and The Family Life of 
Heinrich Heine (1892), a translation. 


Dekker, Eduard Douwes (dek’er). A 
Dutch novelist (1820-87); pseudonym 
“Multatuli;’”’ born at Amsterdam. He 
spent several years in government service 
in the Dutch East Indies. His story, 
Max Havelaar (1860), is a shocking accu- 
sation of wrongs and scandals against the 
Dutch administration of Java. He later 
published many satirical works on social, 
political, and philosophical questions 
among them a volume of admirable 
Parables; a novel, The Blessed Virgin; a 
drama, and The School of Princes. 


Dekker, Thomas. An English drama- 
tist; born in London about 1570; died 
some time after 1637. His two comedies, 
The Shoemaker’s Holiday and Old For- 
tunatus, are both specimens of whatever 
is best and most genuine in English 
humor, and the second in particular 
abounds in passages of consummate 
poetic beauty. Of other writings of his, 
we have The Wonderful Year, a pam- 
phlet describing graphically the horrors 
of the plague; an amusing tract, The 
Bachelor’s Banquet; a satire on hen- 
pecked husbands, and many other fugi- 
tive pieces lashing the vices and follies of 
the age. He also collaborated with other 
dramatists. 


Deland, Margaretta Wade (Campbell), 
“Margaret Deland,’’ novelist; born at 
Allegheny, Pa., February 23, 1857. She 
was educated at Pelham Priory, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. After studying at Cooper 
Union, New York, she was a teacher of 
industrial design in the Normal College 
for girls, New York (1878-79). She was 
married (1880) to Lorin F. Deland, of 
Boston. In poetry she has published The 
Old Garden and Other Verses (1886), 
republished with decorations (1893). Her 
novels are John Ward, Preacher (1888) ; 
Florida Days (1889); Sidney (1890); and 
Philip and his Wife (Atlantic Monthly, 
1894). John Ward, Preacher, instantly 
commanded public attention by its vigor 
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and keenness in tracing the abnormal 
influence of certain doctrinal beliefs 
formerly current in the Church and sup- 
posed to be a part of Christianity. The 
characterization of these beliefs verges at 
times on caricature, though undeniably 
able and with a basis of truth. 


*John Ward, Preacher (1888). John Ward 
is a rigid Calvinist, whose religion is “‘ grounded 
on damnation,’’ and whose severe conscience 
brings him into tragic conflict with his Agnos- 
tic wife. Happy, untroubled life in a seques- 
tered village, inhabited by old-fashioned gen- 
tlefolk of a lovable character, gives relief to 
this sombre story. Over the personalities of 
the Anglican rector, whose kindness and com- 
mon sense are so much superior to his theology, 
and of the two innocent old maids, the author’s 
humor plays tenderly. There is a happy love 
story in the underplot. 

Sidney (1890). The psychological plot 
elaborates the following idea: Is it worth 
while to love in this mortal life of ours? A 
father, heart-broken at the loss of his wife, 
brings up his daughter Sidney in a philosophy 
of life from which the element of sexual love 
has been carefully excluded; but later it is 
love that awakens her spiritual consciousness 
and leads her to deeper life of feeling. Scene, 
Mercer, a Pennsylvania manufacturing town; 
but the local coloring is not emphasized. 

The Story of a Child (1892). Delineates a 
child of uncontrolled imagination, whose little 
heart was hungry. 

Mr. Tommy Dove and Other Stories (1893). 
In Mr. Tommy Dove and his friends we are 
introduced to several more of the sweet-tem- 

ered and innocent inhabitants of Mrs. De- 
and’s ideal world. This is a story of middle- 
aged courtship. A Fourth-Class Appointment, 
the pathetic history of two women who kept 
a country postoffice, laughs tenderly at the 
ignorance of these true-hearted, unsophistical 
people. 

*Philip and his Wife (1894). The man’s 
story deals with the problems raised by an 
ill-assorted marriage, and suggests some ideas 
as to the lawfulness of divorce and other ques- 
tions. Philip’s wife is a clever and fascinating 
woman who is almost completely non-moral, 
though endowed with the good impulses that 
actuate nicer people. The husband’s spiritual 
interests are concentrated on the welfare of 
his own soul. The authoress suspends judg- 
ment on the questions that arise. 

The Wisdom of Fools (1898). Propounds 
various difficult problems, moral and social, 
by similar means. 

Old Chester Tales (1899). Good for the 
Soul and Where the Laborers are Few, stand 
out among these chronicles of the old country 
town that forms the little world in which most 
of Mrs. Deland’s characters move. 


Delavigne, Jean Francois Casimir (de- 
la-vén). A French lyric and dramatic 
poet, born at Havre, April 4, 1793; died 
at Lyons, December 11, 1844. e was 
the son of a merchant, and was educated 
at the Napoleon Lyceum, at Paris. He 
early showed a marked taste for poetry. 
Andrieux, to whom some of his pieces 
were shown, at first endeavored to dis- 
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suade him from writing; but on seeing his 
dithyramb On the Birth of the King of 
Rome, written in 1811, encouraged him 
to continue poetical effort. This poem 
also produced for Delavigne the patron- 
age of the Count of Nantes. In 1841 the 
young poet competed for a prize offered 
by the French Academy. His poem, 
Charles XII. a Narva, received honorable 
mention, and a poem presented the next 
year, On the Discovery of Vaccine, ob- 
tained a secondary prize. The Humilia- 
tion of France in 1815 gave Delavigne a 
stirring subject. He wrote two poems, 
Waterloo and La Devastation du Musée, 
to which he added a third poem, On the 
Need of Unity after the Departure of the 
Foreigners, and published the three in 
1818 under the title of Three Messenians, 
in allusion to the songs of the Messenians. 
He next wrote two elegies on the Life and 
Death of Joan of Arc; and in 1819 pro- 
duced his tragedy, Sicilian Vespers, which 
was received with great favor. This was 
followed in 1820 by Les Comediens, and 
in 1821 by La Paria. Several new Mes- 
senian odes appeared between 1821 and 
1823, and in the latter year The School 
of the Aged. For this drama he was 
awarded a place in the French Academy 
(7825). He “produced” ihe s Princess 
Aurelia (1828); Marino Faliero (1829); 
during the Revolution of 1830, La Paris- 
ienne, a lyric, was as enthusiastically 
received as the Marsellaise had been. 
Another tragedy, Edward’s Children, was 
produced in 1833; Don John of Austria, 
in 1835; A Family in the Time of Luther, 
in 1836; La Popularité, a comedy, in 
1838. Delavigne was engaged upon a 
tragedy, Melusine, when failing health 
obliged him to leave Paris. He reached 
Lyons, where he died after a few days’ 
illness. 


De Leon, Edwin. An American prose 
writer; born in Columbia, S. C., 1828; 
died in New York City, 1891. From 
1854 to 1862 he was engaged in editorial 
work; from 1862 to 1870 held the office 
of United States consul-general and 
diplomatic agent at Cairo, Egypt. His 
published works include Thirty Years 
of My Life on Three Continents; The 
Khedive’s Egypt, a novel; Askaros Kas- 
sis, the Captain; and Under the Star and 
Under the Crescent. 


Delille, or De Lille, Jacques (dé-lil). A 
French didactic poet; born at Aigue- 
perse, Puy-de-Dome, June 22, 1738; died 
in Paris, May 1, 1813. He was educated 
in Paris, and became professor of the 
humanities of the College of Amiens. In 
1769 he published a translation of the 
Georgics of Virgil, with which Voltaire 
was so well pleased that he recommended 
Delille to the French Academy, to which 
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he was admitted in 1774. His next poem, 
The Gardens (1780), was received with 
great favor, and has been translated into 
several languages. Previous to the Revo- 
lution Delille was a professor of belles- 
lettres in the University of Paris, and of 
Latin poetry in the College of France. In 
1789 he lost his property. His name was 
put upon the list of the proscribed, but 
was effaced, it is said, at the request of a 
workman, a mason, who begged his 
blood-thirsty colleagues not to kill all the 
poets; it might be well to preserve some 
of them, ‘“‘if only to celebrate our vic- 
tories.’”’ He had published, in 1800, The 
Man of the Fields. In 1803 he put forth 
another poem, Unhappiness and Pity; in 
1804 a translation of the Aneid into 
French verse; and in 1805 a translation 
of Paradise Lost. His Aineid is regarded 
as the best French version of that poem. 
In the Paradise Lost he sacrificed many 
a beauty to the thraldom of rhyming 
verse, and gave Milton credit for senti- 
ments not to be found in the English 
poem. In 1806 he published Imagination, 
a poem containing many beauties; in 
1808 The Three Kingdoms of Nature, 
and in 1812, La Conversation. 


Delong, George Washington. An Amer- 
ican Arctic explorer and officer in the 
United States Navy; born in New York 
City, August 22, 1844; died in Siberia, 
October 30, 1881. Graduating from the 
Naval Academy in 1865, he reached the 
grade of lieutenant-commander. He per- 
ished of cold and exposure while in com- 
mand of the ‘‘Jeannette’’ Expedition in 
1879-81. His journals have been pub- 
lished, entitled The Voyage of the Jean- 
nette (1883); and the story of the search 
for the survivors is told in Melville’s In 
the Lena Delta (1884). 


Delord, Taxile (dé-l6r’). A French his- 
torian, journalist, and topical prose 
writer; born in Avignon, November 25, 
1815; died in Paris, May 16, 1877. He 
was successful politically, and edited 
important Parisian journals, his perma- 
nent work being contained in Physiology 
of the Parisian Woman (1841), History 
of the Second Empire (1868-75), and 
Literary Mornings (1860). 


Delpit, Albert (del-pé’). A _French 
novelist and dramatist; born in New 
Orleans, January 30, 1849; died in Paris, 
January 4, 1893. When quite young he 
assisted the elder Dumas in editing the 
journals Le Mousquetaire and Le d Artag- 
nan, After the war with Germany, in 
which he served, he won academic prizes 
with a volume of poems, The Invasion; 
and the poem, Repentance, or the Coun- 
try Parish Priest’s Son (1879), gained the 
highest recognition, both from the read- 
ing public and theatre-goers. Odette’s 
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Marriage obtained him a pronounced suc- 
cess in high society. He wrote also Cruel 
Lovers, As in Life, and other plays. 


_Delwig, Anton Antonovich, Baron (del’- 
vig). A Russian lyrist (1798-1831); born 
in Moscow. He was a schoolfellow and 
lifelong friend of Pushkin. He held gov- 
ernment office, but his St. Petersburg 
house was the rallying-place of the liter- 
ary world, especially of the younger set 
—Pushkin, Glinka, Baratinsky, Vlasem- 
sky. Among his poetical compositions, 
those written in the tone of the popular 
ballad are the best, and some of them are 
in great favor. 


_ De Mille, Henry Churchill. An Amer- 
ican playwright; born in North Carolina 
about 1853; died at Pompton, N. J., Feb- 
ruary 10, 1893. He graduated at Col- 
umbia College, and was by turns preacher 
and school-teacher until 1882, when he 
became examiner of plays at the Madison 
Square Theatre, and later for a short 
time an actor. His first successful play 
was the Main Line, in which he collab- 
orated with Charles Barnard. In 1887, 
having become associated with David 
Belasco, he wrote the well-known society 
dramas: The Wife (1887); Lord Chum- 
ley (1888); The Charity Ball (1889); Men 
and Women (1890). His last work was a 
melodrama adapted from the German, 
entitled Lost Paradise, which was suc- 
cessfully produced in 1892, and is still a 
favorite. 


De Mille, James. A Canadian novelist; 
born at St. John, New Brunswick, in 
August, 1837; died at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, January 28, 1880. In 1860 he 
went to Acadia College as professor of the 
classical languages, and retained this 
position until 1865, when he became 
professor of history and rhetoric in 
Dalhouse College, Halifax, where he re- 
mained until his death. He published 
Helena’s Household, a Tale of Rome in 
the First Century (1858); The Dodge 
Club, astory of a party of Americans tra- 
veling in Italy (1866); Cord and Creese, 
or the Brandon Myth (1869); The Lady 
of the Ice (1870); The Cryptogram; and 
A Comedy of Terrors (1871); The Ameri- 
can Baron (1872); An Open Question 
(1873); Babes in the Wood (1874), and 
The Living Link. He also published two 
series of stories for boys, among which 
are: The Boys of Grand Pré School; Lost 
in the Fog; Fire in the Woods; Picked 
up Adrift; Among the Brigands; The 
Seven Hills of Rome, and The Winged 
Lion, or Stories of Venice. 


Deming, Philander. An American 
humorous writer of dialect sketches. He 
was born in 1829. His work is very 
original, and has been published in 
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Adirondack Stories; Tompkins and Other 
Folks. 

Adirondack Stories (1880). A collection of 
quiet, realistic stories that together form a 
complete picture of life in the wild Adirondack 
region of northern New York. Lisa Ann is a 
tender little story of a commonplace girl who 
elopes from her husband, a frothy, emotional 
Revivalist. Hard work and _ self-sacrifice 
regenerate his character, and the wife comes 
home. 

Tompkins and Other Folks (1885). An- 
other series of simple stories and sketches of 
humble country folk. Tompkins is the story 
of a girl who supports her lover in his college 
days and dies ere he is aware of the debt. 


Demosthenes (dé-mos’thé-néz). An 
Athenian statesman and orator; born 
about 384 B.c.; died 322 B.c. His father, 
who bore the same name, was a thriving 
citizen. Among the most important 
duties of an Athenian advocate was that 
of preparing pleas for his clients. If the 
client had sufficient confidence in him- 
self—which seems to have been usually 
the case—he would commit this speech 
to memory and deliver it to the jury. 
' An Athenian jury was composed of a 
large body of citizens. The usual number 
was soo, but there were sometimes two 
or three times as many. A skilful advo- 
cate would, therefore, so frame his plea 
that it might be supposed to come 
directly from the client himself. There 
are extant about thirty pleas of this sort 
written by Demosthenes. From them 
one may learn many of the lights and 
shades of every-day life in ancient Athens. 
When thirty-three years of age he deliv- 
ered the first of the great speeches known 
as the ‘‘Philippics,’ from their being 
directed against Philip of Macedon; the 
third Philippic was delivered ten years 
later, but between these dates he deliv- 
ered several other speeches, such as the 
“‘Olynthiacs,”’ of hardly less importance. 
Matters came to a crisis in 338 B.c., when 
the combined forces of Athens and Thebes 
were routed at Chceroneia by Philip and 
his son Alexander. Demosthenes, who 
was one of the Grecian commanders, fled 
back to Athens with the remnant of the 
forces. He was favorably received and 
chosen to deliver an oration over those 
who had fallen at Choeroneia. On the 
occasion of one Ccesiphon proposing that 
the Senate should give ate a golden 
crown or wreath, Cschines impeached 
his official conduct, but in the truce that 
took place on this issue Demosthenes 
was victorious. An attempt, in which 
he bore a leading part, was made to unite 
the Grecian states into a great confed- 
eracy against Antipater, who had suc- 
ceeded to the government of Macedonia. 
The confederates were defeated at the 
battle of Cranon, 322 B.c. Antipater 
took possession of Athens, and demanded 
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the rendition of Demosthenes, who had 
taken refuge in the temple of Poseidon, 
on the little island of Calauria. Feeling 
assured that the inviolability of this 
sanctuary would not be respected, he 
took poison, which he carried about on 
his person. He then dragged himself out- 
side the sacred enclosure, so that it might 
not be polluted by a death within its 
walls. He thus died at the age of sixty- 
two. There are extant sixty orations 
attributed to Demosthenes, though the 
authenticity of several of them has been 
questioned from very early times. The 
greatest of these is that Upon the Crown, 
delivered in his fiftieth year. This ora- 
tion has been translated into English by 
many persons, among whom are Leland, 
Kennedy, Collier, Brandt, and Brougham. 


Dempster, Charles Louisa Hawkins. A 
Scottish novelist; born in Forfarshire, 
Scotland, in 1835. She has travelled ex- 
tensively, and is at present a resident of 
Cannes, France. She has been a frequent 
contributor to English periodicals. Her 
first book was The Hétel du Petit St. 
Jean: a Gascon Story (1869); the second, 
Vera (1872), established her reputation. 
Her other works include Essays (1872); 
Iseulte (1875); Blue Roses (1877); Within 
Sound of the Sea (1878), a Scotch story; 
Ninette (1888), ar: idyl of Provence. 


The Hotel du Petit St. Jean (1870). “A 
Gascon Story,” picturing the simple life and 
manners of a southern French town and de- 
lineating the inhabitants with delicate touches 
and an affectionate sympathy with provincial 
ways and ideas. The little idiosyncrasies of 
a crowd of characters, from the Prefet and 
Prefette downward, are humorously sketched. 
The main thread of the triple story is con- 
cerned with the growth of Marie’s character 
—a sunny and impulsive girl to whom pathetic 
experiences of life bring gravity and wisdom. 
Much is made of the lovely scenery of the 
Garonne. 


Vera (1871). Vera is a high-born Russian 
who loses her boy lover at Inkermann, and in 
the course of years gives her hand to the 
English officer who accidentally slew him. The 
scenes that set forth this operation of destiny, 
as the author regards it, occur in Moscow, 
the Crimea, Italy, Nice, London, etc. Atten- 
tion is chiefly directed to the expansion and 
ripening of Vera’s beautiful personality; her 
bright and careless disposition is deepened 
by experience of the world and by troubles 
until at last love gives her a new view of life. 


Iseulte (1875). Memoir of a noble French- 
woman, noble by birth and by character, who 
meets with some of the most tragic calamities 
of life, but by fortitude and unselfishness rises 
superior to fate and is rewarded with a middle 
age of happiness. Her sister, who is entrapped 
into a convent and sacrifices her love, is a 
pathetic counterpart to the lovely character 
of Iseulte. Life in the provinces and at the 
front during the convulsions of 1870 is de- 
scribed, and the virtues of the old nobility are 
placed in favorable contrast with plebeian 
vulgarity and self-seeking. Y 
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Blue Roses; or, Helen Malinofska’s Marriage 
(1877). A story of hopes and ideals unfulfilled. 
The Polish heroine fails to attain in her mar- 
riage with a Devonshire squire the happy love 
that she had dreamed of in her joyous melkoed. 
and she dies in estrangement. Polish life and 
characters favorably depicted and contrasted 
with an unpleasant set of English people. 


Dennery, or d’Ennery, Adolphe Philippe 
(den-er-é’). A French dramatist; born 
at Paris, June 17, 1811. He has pro- 
duced, either alone or in collaboration, 
about 200 separate compositions. Among 
his own productions are the dramas: My 
Daughter’s Honor (1835); The Pearl of 
Savoy (1842); Mary Jane (1845), one of 
the strongest popular plays of our time; 
The Two Orphans (1873); the comedies 
and vaudevilles, The Change of Uniform 
(1836), and Robber Paris (1844); and the 
fairy spectacles, Aladdin, or the Wonder- 
ful Lamp (1863), and The Tribute of 
Zamora. 


Depew, Chauncey Mitchell. An Amer- 
ican lawyer; born in Peekskill, N. Y., 
April 23, 1834. Heis president of the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company. Noted as a political orator 


and an after-dinner speaker. Published 
Orations and After-Dinner Speeches 
(1890). 


De Peyster, John Watts (dé pés’ter). 
An American miscellaneous writer; born 
in New York City, March 9, 1821. He 
has contributed much to periodicals, and 
written a vast number of monographs, 
often polemic—one being in defence of 
his Loyalist grandfather, second in com- 
mand at King’s Mountain on the British 
side. He is author of Life of Field 
Marshal Torstenson (1855), The Dutch 
at the North Pole (1857), Life of Baron 
Cohorn (1860) and Personal and Military 
History of General Philip Kearney (1869). 


De Quincy, Thomas. An English 
essayist; born at Manchester, August 15, 
1785; died at Edinburgh, December 8, 
1859, at the age of seventy-four years 
and four months. His father, Thomas 
Quincy, published, in 1775, a little book, 
entitled A Short Tour in the Middle 
Counties in England, the substance of 
which had appeared in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine the year before. Thomas de 
Quincy was the fifth child, and second 
son of his father, who died at the age of 
forty, when his son was about seven 
years old. At the age of fifteen he was 
placed at the grammar school in his 
native Manchester. Among the induce- 
ments for this was the fact that this 
school had several ‘‘exhibitions,” which 
entitled the pupils who had attended for 
_ three years to be sent to Brazenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, with £50 a year guaranteed 
to them for seven years. With this £50 
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and his patrimonial inheritance of £150 
a year, De Quincy’s residence at Oxford 
continued nominally for about six years, 
though much of the latter period was 
passed in London. De Quincy had begun 
the use of opium in 1804, he being then 
in his nineteenth year. To cure an 
attack of neuralgia he took a dose of 
laudanum. The effect of the first dose 
was something magical; not only was the 
pain removed, but it acted upon him as 
an intellectual stimulant and exhilarant. 
From that day to his death, fifty-five 
years, there were probably few days in 
which he did not use opium in some form; 
at first habitually in moderate doses, 
until he finally became a regular and con- 
firmed opium-eater. He was a very pro- 
lific writer, but his works are mostly 
occasional essays and papers on historical, 
literary, and miscellaneous topics. Besides 
collections of these, his published works 
include Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater (1821); Letters to a Young 
Man whose Education has been Neg- 
lected (1823); Logic of Political Econ- 
omy (1844); Klosterheim (1839), etc. 

Klosterheim; or, The Masque (1832). Rad- 
clifhan story of the turbulent period in the 
Thirty Years’ War that preceded the Im- 
perialist victory of Nordlingen (1633-34). A 
tyrannical Landgrave, allied with the Swedes, 
the Catholic Klosterheims, gallantly aiding 
the other side, and a mysterious apparition 
who discomfits the Landgrave in his own 
palace and afterward turns out to be the 
rightful ruler, are the dramatts persone. 

The Incognito; or, Count Fitzhum (1824). 
The King of Hayti (1823). The Dice (1823). 
The Fatal Marksman (1823). The Avenger 
(1838). The first two are humorous tales, the 
third a tale of necromancy and devilry, all 
from the German. The Fatal Marksman, a 
version of the well-known German story made 
familiar by Weber’s opera, Der Freischutz. 
The Avenger is a sensational story of a series 
of murders, ultimately proved to have been 
the deliberate work of a wealthy young gen- 
tleman of Jewish extraction. It is much in 
the style of the author’s Murder, considered 
as one of the fine arts, with its sensational 
appendix. 


Derby, Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley, 
Earl of. An English statesman and 
scholar; born in March, 1799; died in Oc- 
tober, 1869. He was educated at Eton 
and at Christ Church College, Oxford, 
where he distinguished himself in classi- 
cal scholarship, gaining the prize for Latin 
verse in 1819. Upon the death of his 
father in 1851, he succeeded as fourteenth 
earl to the earldom of Derby, and to the 
great ancestral estates of the family in 
England and Ireland. Under all of these 
names and titles Lord Derby was eminent 
as a statesman. He first entered Parlia- 
ment in 1821, at the age of twenty-two, 
and soon took rank among the foremost 
orators of the time. From time to time 
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he held various cabinet positions, the 
largest being that of prime minister (for 
the fourth time) in 1866-68. In liter- 
ature the Earl of Derby is known almost 
wholly by his translation of the Iliad, of 
which the first edition appeared in 1864, 
and the sixth, with many corrections, in 
1867. 


Dérouléde, Paul (dé-ré-lad’). A French 
poet and politician; was born in Paris, 
September 2, 1846. He studied in Paris 
and at Versailles, and was put to the law, 
but chose the army in preference. In 
1867 he inserted some verses in the Re- 
view Nationale under the nom de plume 
of Jean Rebel. He assisted at the open- 
ing ceremonies of the Suez Canal in 1869; 
and returning to Paris, he brought out 
at the Theatre Francaise a drama in one 
act in verse, entitled Juan Strenner. Of 
his literary works, his Songs of a Soldier, 
in two series, issued in 1872 and 1875, 
were extremely popular, and in 1877 his 
fame was enhanced by the publication of 
a five-act poetical drama, entitled The 
Hetman, which was followed in 1880 by 
The Moabitess. Later works are: Con- 
cerning National Education (1882); The 
Uhlan and the Three Colors (1884), an 
illustrated Christmas story; Military Re- 
frains (1888); a romance, entitled History 
of an Amour (1890); and Songs of a 
Peasant (1894). : 


Derzhavin, Gavril Romanovich (der- 
sha’vin). A Russian statesman and poet; 
born in 1743; died in 1816. He was of 
noble Tartar descent; entered the gym- 
nasium at Kazan, his birthplace, in 1758; 
thence he went to St. Petersburg, entered 
the military and subsequently the civil 
service. In 1791 the Empress Catharine 
II. made him secretary of state, and a 
few years afterward president of the 
College of Commerce. Upon the acces- 
sion, in 1796, of Paul to the imperial 
throne, Derzhavin was placed at the head 
of the council of state. In 1800 he be- 
came imperial treasurer, and in 1802 
minister of justice. A complete edition 
of his works, in five volumes, was put 
forth at St. Petersburg in 1810-15. They 
comprise an Ode on the Birth of the 
Emperor Alexander, one on Irreligion, 
and the magnificent one upon God, which 
has been translated into many Oriental 
and most Occidental languages. The 
characteristics of his poetry are original- 
ity of conception, splendor of imagery, 
forcefulness and mastery of language. 


Désaugiers, Marc Antoine Madeleine 
(dé-s6-zha’). A noted French song-writer 
and dramatist; born at Frejus, November 
A 1772; died at Paris, August 9, 1827. 
His life till 1797 was full of adventure; 
he was at one time a prisoner of the 
revolted blacks in San Domingo and in 
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momentary fear of death. Going on the 
stage in Paris in 1805, his parody of the 
opera, Danaids (The Little Danaids), was 
acted for 300 consecutive nights. His 
vaudevilles were remarkably successful. 
As a light song-writer, he is second only, 
if, indeed, second, to Béranger. ‘lany 
of his songs will live long—e. g., The Con- 
solation of Old Age; The Picture of New 
Years. Many of them are exquisite little 
gems of art—e. g., The Market; Sunday 
Pleasures; The Palais Royal. 


Descartes, René (dd-kart’). A cele- 
brated French philosopher; born at La 
Haye, in Touraine, March 31, 1596; died 
at Stockholm in February, 1650. He 
was of a noble family in Touraine; was 
trained in the Jesuit College of La Fléche, 
where he prosecuted his philosophical 
studies with great success. He acquired 
a high reputation among all learned men, 
and is justly placed by the side of Bacon, 
Newton, and Kant among the founders 
of modern philosophical research, which 
he pushed into every department of 
physical and metaphysical investigation. 
In 1644 he put forth his Principia Phil- 
osophie, and soon after received a pen- 
sion of 3000 livres from the King of France. 
In 1648 Queen Christina of Sweden in- 
vited him to come to Stockholm as 
director of an academy which she pro- 
posed to found, with a salary of 3000 
crowns. He died two years after, and 
was buried at Stockholm; but sixteen 
years afterward Louis XIV. caused his 
remains to be brought to Paris, where 
they were reinterred in the church of 
Ste. Genevieve du Mont. 


Deschamps, Eustache. A French poet; 
born about 1330 at Vertus, Dept. Marne; 
died after 1415. He composed a multi- 
tude of short poems of a political or moral 
nature. The Mirror of Marriage comprises 
13,000 lines. He wrote an Art of Poetizing, 
the earliest medizval work of its kind. 


Deschamps de Saint Amand, Emile. 
A French poet (1791-1871); born at 
Bourges. His song, Peace Won by Arms 
(1812), attracted the notice of Napoleon. 
In 1818, with Latouche, he produced the 
successful comedy The Round of Favor. 
To the journal La Muse Francaise, 
founded by him and Victor Hugo (1824), 
he contributed poems, stories, and crit- 
ical essays, and stood as leader of the 
romantic school. He published several 
volumes of miscellaneous poems, essays 
on Goethe, Schiller, and Shakespeare, and 
many sprightly but earnest dramas, 
which were set to music by Bellini, Hal- 
évy, Rossini, and Amber; also a volume 
of Philosophical Stories (1854). 


Desjardins, Paul (da-zhar-dan’). <A 
French educator, reformer, and journal- 
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ist; is known as the chief exponent of 
‘“Desjardinism,”” a term variously de- 
scribed as the expression of the purest 
and utmost ideality of thought, and as 


the protest of literary France against the 


gross materialism of what is popularly ” 


known as ‘French literature.” He 
studied at the Ecole Normale Supérieure, 
in Paris; entering the section des lettres 
in 1879, from which he graduated in 
1881. He first came into general public 
notice as a member of the brilliant editor- 
ial staff of the Journal des Debats, and 
as a writer for the newspaper and period- 
ical press generally. His series of Con- 
temporary Notes and Portraits of People 
of Our Own Day were particularly 
praised. A Critique, an article in which 
he said that Voltaire had no soul, was 
much criticized, favorably and unfavor- 
ably, by the disciples and the opponents 
of the psychic school. A little book of 
eighty-two pages, entitled The Present 
Duty, published by Desjardins in’ 1892, 
brought upon him a flood of questions 
from almost every part of the literary 
world; and these he answered through 
the columns of the daily papers in a 
series of articles on The Conversion of 
the Church. With other authors he 
formed a Union for Moral Action, to the 
organ of which, more and more exclu- 
sively, he gave his contributions on 
literary spirituality. 


Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin, Jean (da- 
mar-a’ dé san-sor-lan’). A French poet 
(1595-1676); born at Paris. He was a 
favorite of Cardinal Richelieu, and one of 
the first members of the academy. He 
wrote several plays; among them a char- 
acter comedy, The Visionaries (1637), 
received with great favor. Some of his 
comic figures had Moliére for their orig- 


inal. He wrote also epics; among them 
Clovis (1637) and Mary Magdalene 
(1669). In his early years he led a wild, 


disordered life; but later became a de- 
votee, and wrote many religious poems 
and anti-Jansenist polemics. 


Destouches, Philippe Néricault (da- 
tosh’). A French dramatist (1680-1754); 
born at Tours. His undoubted talents 
won him the patronage of the Duke of 
Orleans, and he was employed on a diplo- 
matic mission to England. His comedy, 
The Boaster (1732), is a masterpiece in 
matter, in elaboration, and in character 
delineation; Lessing classes that work, 
with its companion piece, The Spend- 
thrift (1736), as ‘‘models of the finer high 
comedy.” Hardly inferior to these is 
The Married Philosopher (1727), largely 
based on the author’s own life. 


- De Vere, Sir Aubrey. An Irish poet; 
was born at Curragh Chase, County Lim- 
erick, August 28, 1788; died there July 
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5, 1846. He was the eldest son of Vere 
Hunt, who was created a baronet of 
Ireland in 1784. He succeeded to the 
title upon the death of his father in 1818, 
and by royal license he assumed the sur- 
name and arms of De Vere in 1832. He 
was educated partly by a private tutor 
at Ambleside, and was afterward a 
student with Byron and Peel at Harrow. 
He led the life of a quiet country gentle- . 
man, and his modesty prevented him 
from publishing much in his lifetime. His 
Julian the Apostate, a dramatic poem, 
which he published in 1822, deserves 
favorable mention, as do also The Duke 
of Mercia, a historical drama which ap- 
peared in 1823, and The Song of Faith, 
which he issued four years before his 
death. His later works, published pos- 
thumously, include Mary Tudor (1847), 
a historical drama, which Sir Aubrey had 
written in 1844; and the Sonnets, which 
had been included in the issue of 1842, 
but which were published separately in 
1875, with a memoir by his son, ie 
Thomas De Vere. Wordsworth pro- 
nounced these sonnets to be ‘‘the most 
perfect of our age.” 


De Vere, Aubrey Thomas. An Irish 
poet and political writer, the third son 
of Sir Aubrey De Vere, baronet, of Cur- 
ragh Chase, in the county of Limerick; 
was born on the family estate, January 
to, 1814, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. He died January 20, 
1902 (aged eighty-eight). At the age of 
twenty-eight he published a lyric tale, 
entitled The Waldenses, or the Fall of 
Rora. This poem was well received. 
De Vere’s productions include a large 
number of works in verse, in which, says 
Pierre Larouse, ‘‘Il y a des pages d’une 
rare beaute, rappelant les plus beaux 
vers de Thomas Moore.’”’ These include 
The Search After Proserpine (1843); 
Poems Miscellaneous and Sacred (1853); 
Poems, The Sisters, Innisfail, and Other 
Poems (1861) ; The Infant Odes and Other 
Poems (1869); Legends of Saint Patrick 
(1872); Alexander the Great (1874); a 
dramatic poem; Saint Thomas of Canter- 
bury (1876), another dramatic poem; 
Antor and Zara (1877); Legends of the 
Saxon Saints (1879); The Foray of Queen 
Meave and Other Legends of Ireland’s 
Heroic Age (1882); Legends and Records 
of the Church and the Empire (1887); 
Saint Peter’s Chains (1888) ; Poems(1890), 
a selection, edited by John Dennis; The 
Household Poetry Book; Medieval Rec- 
ords and Sonnets; Religious Poems of the 
Nineteenth Century; these three being 
compilations published under De Vere’s 
editorial supervision in 1893. As a poli- 
tician he has exerted by his writings a 


-great influence upon the affairs of Ireland. 


English Misrule and Irish Misdeeds, pub- 
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lished in 1848, produced a sensation in 
the political world. 


Diaz, Mrs. Abbey (Morton). An Amer- 
ican story-writer; born in Massachusetts, 
1821; was a member of the famous Brook 
Farm Association, and has been an earn- 
est worker in social reforms. Her books 
for children include The Cat’s Arabian 
Knights; The John Spicer Lectures; Polly 
Cologne; Jimmyjohns, and The William 
Henry Letters. Other works are: Bybury 
to Beacon Street, a Discussion of Social 
Topics; Domestic Problems; Only a Flock 
of Women. 


Diaz del Castillo, Bernal (dé’ath del 
kds-tél’/yo). A Spanish chronicler of the 
conquest of Mexico; born about 1498; 
died in Mexico about 1593. His True 
History of the Discovery and Conquest 
of New Spain was published at Madrid 
in 1632. He had little literary skill and 
no scientific knowledge, but he was a 
keen observer with a good memory, and 
an effective story-teller, with a fine taste 
for marvellous feats and the supernat- 
ural, though trustworthy, for ordinary 
happenings. 


Dibdin, Charles. An English dramatist 
and writer of songs; born at Southamp- 
ton in 1745; died in 1814. He was 
destined for the Church, but manifesting 
a talent for music, he went to London at 
the age of sixteen, and for awhile sup- 
Sorted himself by composing ballads for 
music-dealers, and tuning pianos. He was 
engaged in several unsuccessful theatri- 
cal enterprises until, at the age of forty- 
five, he instituted a sort of musical enter- 
tainment, which he called The Whim of 
the Moment, of which he was the sole 
author, composer, and performer. This 
proved successful, and he kept up this 
and similar entertainments until 180s, 
when he retired from professional life, 
having received a government pension of 
#200. But his improvidence kept him in 
continual poverty. He wrote nearly so 
dramatic pieces, none of which attained 
a permanent success. His place in liter- 
ature rests mainly upon his sea-songs, 
the number of which exceeds 1000. The 
best known of these are Poor Jack and 
Tom Bowling, written upon the death of 
his brother, Thomas Dibdin, a sea-cap- 
tain. 


Dickens, Charles. An English novelist; 
born February 7, 1812; died June 9, 1870. 
He was the son of a clerk in the navy pay 
office, a well-meaning, but unpractical 
man, who could not adjust his means to 
his necessities, and was always in difficul- 
ties. His mother, a woman of some 
accomplishments, endeavored to assist in 
the maintenance of the family by opening 
a school for young ladies, but she was 
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unsuccessful in obtaining pupils. When 
Charles was nine years old he was placed 
in a blacking warehouse, where he earned 
six shillings a week. In this neglected, 
uncongenial, irksome way of earning a 
scanty living he continued for two years. 
He had already made acquaintance with 
Tom Jones, Roderick Random, and other 
heroes of Fielding and Smollett; with the 
Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, and 
Robinson Crusoe, whose lives and adven- 
tures he had found among a small collec- 
tion of books owned by his father. His 
first published sketch, Mrs. Joseph Porter 
Over the Way, appeared in the Old 
Monthly Magazine for January, 1834. 
This was succeeded by other sketches, 
with the signature of “‘Boz,” the short- 
ened form of a name given in sport to a 
younger brother, in allusion to the son of 
the Vicar of Wakefield; first ‘‘Moses,”’ it 
became ‘‘Boses,’’ and then ‘‘Boz.’’ The 
sketches were well received, but when, 
at the end of the year, the young author 
demanded payment for similar articles, 
it was refused. The editor of the Chron- 
icle engaged him to continue them in that 
paper, where they attracted much atten- 
tion. In 1836 they were published col- 
lectively in two volumes, illustrated by 
Cruikshank. About this time Chapman 
& Hall proposed to Dickens a work of 
fiction in monthly numbers, to be illus- 
trated by Seymour, a comic artist. In 
accordance with this proposal, Dickens 
began The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club. On the death of Sey- 
mour, before the publication of the second 
number, Hablot Knight Browne, under 
the pseudonym of ‘‘Phiz,”’ took his place. 
The first numbers were not successful, but 
the appearance of Sam Weller gained 
many readers, and the author was soon 
the most popular writer of the day. 
Before the completion of Pickwick, Oliver 
Twist was begun in Bentley's Magazine. 
Pickwick appeared in book form in 1837, 
Oliver Twist in 1838, and Nicholas 
Nickleby in 1839. Under the general 
title of Master Humphrey’s Clock, The Old 
Curiosity Shop and Barnaby Rudge were 
published in monthly numbers in 1840— 
41. In 1842 Dickens visited America, 
sailing for Boston in January, and re- 
turning to England in June. On his 
return he published American Notes for 
General Circulation (1842), and Martin 
Chuzzlewit (1843). The Christmas Carol 
(1843) was the first of his popular holiday 
stories. The others are: The Chimes 
(1844); The Cricket on the Hearth (1845); 
The Battle of Life (1846); The Haunted 
Man (1848); Dr. Marigold’s Prescription 
(1865); Mugby Junction (1866), and No 
Thoroughfare (1867), the last of which 
was written in conjunction with Wilkie 
Collins, Pictures from Italy first ap- 
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eared in the Daily News, of which 

ickens was editor, during four months 
of the year 1846. Next came Dombey 
and Son (1847-48), and David Copper- 
field (1849-50), Dickens now established 
the saree periodical, Household Words, 
in which his Child’s History of England 
(1852) and Hard Times (1854) were pub- 
lished. Bleak House (1852-53) and Little 
Dorrit (1856-57) appeared serially. In 
consequence of a dispute with the pub- 
lishers, Household Words was discon- 
tinued in 1859, and Dickens established 
another weekly publication, All the Year 
Round, in which he published A Tale of 
Two Cities (1860), Great Expectations 
(1861), and The Uncommercial Traveller; 
Our Mutual Friend (1864-65) was his last 
completed work, The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, begun in April, 1870, being inter- 
rupted by his death in June of that year. 
During the last years of his life Dickens 
gave frequent readings from his own 
works, visiting the United States for that 
purpose in 1867-68, and giving his last 
reading in England in March, 1870. 

Sketches by Boz (1836-37). Random 
sketches and episodes drawn from life in Lon- 
don among the poor and the lower middle 
classes; many are caricatures, nearly all are 
humorous or farcical, while an intimate and 
familiar realism is the basis. 


*The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club (1837). The club sends four of its mem- 
bers on a journey of research through England; 
the four meet with all sorts of comic adven- 
tures and curious people, many of whom add 
to the fun by telling their stories. Some of 
these stories are sensational, others aim at the 
pathetic. Presently, the original scheme aban- 
doned, scenes and episodes come in almost at 
random, engaging a host of characters drawn 
from every nook and corner of London and 

rovincial life. Pickwick, Sam Weller and 
is sire; the fat boy, Mrs. Bardell, and many 
others are familiar types of comic imagination. 


The Adventures of Oliver Twist (1838). A 
melodramatic story with a plot relating the 
fortunes of a poor boy, nurtured in a work- 
house, whose natural goodness and innocence 
carry him through poverty and temptation 
to a happy lot. An unvarnished picture of 
the criminal classes, showing the burglar, the 
pickpocket, and the coiner in their wretched 
dens, and the poor in their slums. Bill Sykes 
is a Zolasque portrait of a complete scoun- 
drel, a product of the criminal laws. The Jew, 
Fagin, is a companion picture, while the comic 
passages, which are many, give us such broadly 
humorous creations as Mr. Bumble and the 
workhouse, the Artful Dodger, and Charlie 
Bates. : 

Nicholas Nickleby (1839). This, too, has a 
melodramatic plot, the mainspring of which 
is the active antagonism of the good Nicholas 
and his bad uncle, the usurer, Ralph Nickleby; 
but the strength of the book is in the numerous 
characters, incidents, and situations. The 
Mantalinis, the Squeers family and their de- 
testable school, Dotheboys Hall, the Cherry- 
“bles, and other sketches from real pales im 
Vincent Crummiles and Mrs. Nickleby; these 
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are woven into a taie that somewhat resem- 
bles Smollett’s picaresque narratives. 


*The Old Curiosity Shop (1840-41). A story 
combining diverse elements, the sentimental 
idyl of which the etherealized and pathetic 
Little Nell is the chief actor; the comic scenes 
peopled by such creations as Dick Swiveller 
and the Marchioness, Mr. Toots and Tommy 
Traddles, and the grotesque episodes of Quilp 
and his doings, The fields and hedges of the 
open country and old-fashioned village sur- 
roundings create a new kind of atmosphere. 

*Barnaby Rudge (1840-41). A _ historical 
novel giving a lurid account of the mad orgies 
and incendiarism of the ‘‘No Popery”’ riots 
of 1780, and introducing Lord George Gordon 
as an actor, the principal events being founded 
on fact. Intertwined with this is a private 
story containing a few characteristic traits. 


Christmas Books (1843-48). Little tales 
written for Christmas in each of these years of 
mingled human realism and fantasy, and in- 
spired with a seasonable kindliness and love 
for the poor. Such, for instance, is The Christ- 
mas Carol with its ghostly appeal to the hard 
old miser. The Chimes is a variation of the 
same theme; The Cricket on the Hearth, an 
Idyl of home life; The Battle of Life, an 
imaginative essay on resignation; and The 
Haunted Man, another fairy-tale with the 
beauty of kindness for a moral. 


*Martin Chuzzlewit (1844). Immensely 
various in its contents—comedy, caricature, 
farce, melodrama, and tragedy, and varied in 
scene, shifting from England to America and 
back again. The selfish family of the Chuz- 
zlewits are the principals in the scheme, if 
scheme it can be called; and the regeneration 
of young Martin may be regarded as the moral 
motive. But the characters are as richly 
varied as the incidents; some of them have 
become household names for human nature’s 
tricks and foibles, such as Pecksniff and Mark 
Tapley, Betsy Prig and Sarah Gamp. The 
American interludes show signs of animus, 
and were so received across the Atlantic. 


*Dombey and Son (1848). The moral pur- 
pose of the book is to anatomize pride and to 
exhibit its streneth and its weakness. Al- 
most apart from the main story, in which this 
idea is developed, the tenderly pathetic episode 
of little Paul Dombey’s invalid life and death 
monopolizes the interest up to a certain point. 
Hence the history of Mr. Dombey moves on, 
with many episodes, but real unity of action, 
to his business failure and the chastening of 
his pride. These tragic chapters are lightened 
by a throng of humorous characters—Mrs, 
Chick and Miss Fox, the Toodles, Mrs. Pip- 
chin, Dr. Blimbers and Miss Toots. 


*David Copperfield (1850). Founded to a 
large extent on the pathetic story of his own 
aly struggles and on other cherished memo- 
ries. David’s life, his hard youth, the tender 
idyl of his first marriage and the firmer happi- 
ness of his marriage with Agnes—this is the 
connecting thread among the varied episodes 
and presentations of eccentric, humorous, and 
lovable character. A sad story of seduction 
brings in the melodramatic. Miss Betsy Trot- 
wood, Barkis, Micawber, Mr. Dick, and 
Tommy Traddles are among the people Dick- 
ens drew with most affectionate humor; Uriah 
Heep is a sanctimonious villain hardly less 
well known. 
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Bleak House (1853). A plot novel having 
two principal threads, one the story of a 
proud lady’s expiation of a sin committed in 
youth, the other a satirical history of a huge 
and interminable lawsuit. A crowd of per- 
sonages are connected with these—the hero 
Carson, Poor Jo, Miss Jellyby, the philanthro- 
pist, and two portrait sketches, Boythorn and 
Harold Skimpole, of Savage Landor and Leigh 
Hunt, respectively. 

Hard Times (1854). Inspired by Carlyle’s 
philosophial radicalism—a protest against 
the tyranny of utilitarianism, statistics, and 
political economy divorced from human kind- 
ness. A hideous manufacturing town created 
by the apostles of fact, Gradgrind and Boun- 
derby, is the scene, and the drama is chiefly 
enacted by Gradgrind’s children, brought up 
on facts, and ruined morally by the omission 
of imagination and love. 


Little Dorrit (1857). A satire on the civil 
service, represented by the Circumlocution 
Office. Also a picture of prison life, the father 
of Little Dorrit being also the father of the 
Marshalsea. Beyond these is a tangle of minor 
interests and minor characters, with many 
caricatures. 


A Tale of Two Cities (1859). His second 
historical novel deals with the French Revo- 
lution of 1793, the cities being Paris and 
London. Here ‘‘he aimed deliberately at 
writing a story for the story’s sake.’’ The 
-plot leads up to Carton’s tragic self-sacrifice 
at the guillotine. 


Great Expectations (1861). The story of 
poor Pip has many touching chapters, and 
the novel comprises several characters that 
are akin to those of the author’s best period. 
And along with the humor these embody 
there is the old melodrama in the episode of 
Miss Haversham and Estella. Descriptions 
of the Thames marshes furnish a sombre back- 
ground. 


Our Mutual Friend (1865). A complicated 
story with a few minor figures that have the 
characteristic stamp—e. g., Boffin and Wegg. 


Christmas Stories (1854-57). Miscellaneous 
stories and sketches contributed to the Christ- 
mas numbers of Household Words. The Seven 
Poor Travellers, The Holly Tree, and Mugb 
Junction, sketches of travelling, inns, the old- 
fashioned hostelry, etc. Somebody’s Lug- 
gage, a discourse on waiters. Mrs. Lirriper’s 
Lodgings is a thoroughly characteristic picture 
of lodging-house life in London. The others 
are various: humorous, pathetic, grotesque, 
and all have a certain freshness. 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood (1870). An 
unfinished novel, a melodrama based on a 
murder and enacted amid the picturesque 
closes and ecclesiastical buildings of old Ro- 
chester, Cloisterham, with scenes in an opium 
den in Shadwell. There are some characteris- 
tic types of villainy and passion, some gro- 
tesquely humorous figures, and others who at 
least reflect the creations of his best period. 
The scene elements make a deep impression 
of gloom and tragedy. 


Dickens, Charles. An English editor, 
eldest son of Charles Dickens; born in 
1837; died July 20, 1896, at West Ken- 
sington, England. He was educated at 
King’s College, Eton, and at Leipzig; 
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became assistant to his father as editor 
of All the Year Round, and subsequently 
chief partner in a printing firm. He 
edited a Life of Charles Mathews; The 
Dictionary of London; Paris and the 
Thames. 


Diderot, Denis (dé-drd’). A French 
savant; born at Langres, in Champagne, 
in 1713; died in Paris in July, 1784. He 
was educated for the Church, but, aban- 
doning theology, he entered an attorney’s 
office in Paris, devoting himself, how- 
ever, to literature rather than to law. In 
consequence of the laxity of some of his 
earlier works, he was thrown into prison. 
After his release in 1749 he planned, in 
conjunction with D’Alembert, the great 
Encyclopedia, upon which his reputa- 
tion mainly rests. The first two volumes 
of the Encyclopedia appeared in 1751; 
they were suppressed by the authorities 
in consequence of their alleged hostility 
to the Christian religion. The suspension 
was revoked after a year or two; but in 
1737, when five additional volumes had 
appeared, the suspension was again 
ordered. D’Alembert now abandoned 
the work, but Diderot carried it on; and 
to escape the censorship the remaining 
ten volumes were nominally issued at 
Neuchatel instead of Paris. Besides the 
Encyclopedia, Diderot wrote numerous 
other works—fictitious, dramatic, and 
historical. A collected edition of his 
works, in fifteen volumes, appeared in 
1798. His novel, The Nun, and his 
dramatic diologue, Rameau’s Nephew, 
are wonderfully effective pictures of the 
corrupt society of the time. 


Rameau’s Nephew (1897). A satire on Par- 
isian society as it was just before the revolu- 
tion, in the form of a dialogue, which gives a 
view of the world as seen through the eyes of 
a parasite. 


Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth, Baronet. 
An English statesman and traveller; born 
at Chelsea, London, September 4, 1843. 
His father, also Charles Wentworth Dilke 
(1810-1869) was the son of another 
Charles Wentworth Dilke (1789-1864), 
editor and proprietor of the Atheneum 
and of other periodicals. The third 
Charles Wentworth Dilke was educated 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he 
graduated as ‘‘senior legalist’’ in 1866, 
and was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple. Directly afterward he set out 
upon _an extensive tour, visiting Canada, 
the Eastern and Northwestern States of 
the Union, Utah, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia; New Zealand, Australia, and India 
—nearly all the regions which are peopled 
or governed by the English-speaking race. 
This tour occupied nearly two years. The 
narrative of his observations was pub- 
lished in 1868, under the title Greater 
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Britain; a record of travel in English- 
speaking countries. Upon the death of 
his father he succeeded to the baronetcy 
and to the proprietorship of the A then- 
@um and of Notes and Queries. In 1874 
he published anonymously a_ political 
satire, entitled The Fall of Prince Flor- 
estan of Monaco. In 1875 he edited the 
works of his grandfather, under the title 
of Papers of a Critic;and in the same year 
he made a visit to China and Japan, of 
which he published accounts in magazines, 
_ Dimitry, Charles Patton. An American 
ee novelist, and poet; son of the 

on. Alexander Dimitry, of New Orleans; 
was born at Washington, D. C., July 31, 
1837.. He was educated at Georgetown 
College, from which he received the degree 
of M.A. in 1867. During the Civil War 
he was a private in the Louisiana Guard, 
Confederate Army. He was afterward 
connected with many prominent papers 
in the larger cities of the United States— 
Richmond, Washington, Baltimore, New 
York, New Orleans. His writings, both 
prose and poetry, have appeared under 
various names, ‘‘Braddock Field’’ and 
“Tobias Guarnerius, Jr.,’’ being his most 
familiar pseudonyms. Of his novels, the 
best known is The House in Balfour 
Street (1868). He also wrote Guilty or 
Not Guilty (1864); Angela’s Christmas 
(1865), and The Alderly Tragedy (1866). 


Disraeli, Isaac. An English writer; 
born at Enfield, near London, in 1766; 
died in 1848. His father, a Venetian, 
whose Hebrew ancestors, refugees from 
Spanish persecution, had assumed the 
name of D’Israeli to distinguish their 
trace, removed to England in 1748. Isaac 
was intended for commercial pursuits, 
and he was sent to a college at Amster- 
dam, from which he returned at the age 
of eighteen prepared to publish a poem 
against commerce. He spent much of the 
time in libraries and with literary men, 
and on his return, in 1788, published a 

satire On the Abuse of Satire. Through 
* the influence of Mr. Pye, afterward poet- 
laureate, the elder Disraeli was persuaded 
to cease opposing the literary tastes of 
his son, who, in 1790, produced a Defence 
of Poetry, of which he afterward de- 
stroyed all the copies he could obtain. 
In 1791-93 he published the Curiosities 
of Literature, in four volumes, to which 
he afterward added (1817) another vol- 
ume. Miscellaneous; or, Literary Recrea- 
tions, appeared in 1796. This work was 
followed by Vaurien, or Sketches of the 
Times (1797); Romances, a volume of 
prose tales (1799); Narrative Poems 
(1803); Flim-flams, or the Life and 
Errors of My Uncle and the Amours of 
My Aunt (1805); Despotism, or the Fall 
of the Jesuits, a novel (1811) ; The Calami- 
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ties of Authors (1814); The Quarrels of 
Authors (1814), and The Literary Char- 
acter, or the History of Men of Genius 
(1816). The Life and Reign of Charles I. 
(1828-31) gained for him from Oxford 
the degree of D.C.L. 


Dix, John Adams. An American states- 
man and orator; born at Boscawen, N. 
H., July 24, 1798; died at New York, 
April 21, 1879. He entered the military 
academy at West Point in 1812, but near 
the close of the following year he resigned 
the appointment in order to become an 
ensign in the army, and served on the 
northern frontier during the remainder 
of the war with Great Britain. He left 
the army in 1828, having risen to the 
tank of captain of artillery. In 1861, 
near the close of the administration of 
Mr. Buchanan, he was appointed secre- 
tary of the treasury. As such he issued 
the order to the commanding officer at 
New Orleans: ‘‘If any man attempts to 
haul down the American flag, shoot him 
on the spot.’”” From 1867 to 1868 he was 
minister to France, and in 1872 was 
elected governor of New York. Among 
his works are: Resources of the City of 
New York (1827); A Winter in Madeira 
and a Summer in Spain and France 
(1855); Speeches and Occasional Ad- 
dresses (2 vols., 1864). He translated 
Dies Irae (1863) and Stabat Mater 
(1868), both privately printed. 


Dixon, William Hepworth. An English 
journalist, biographer, and traveller; born 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire in 1821; 
died December 27, 1879. He was in early 
life a clerk in a mercantile house in Man- 
chester, and contributed to several 
periodicals. In 1846 he went to London 
and entered himself as a student of law 
in the Inner Temple. In 1853 he became 
editor of the Atheneum, and continued 
such until 1869, when he was appointed 
a magistrate for Middlesex, and in the 
following year was elected a member of 
the London School Board. During these 
years he travelled extensively in various 

arts of the world. He visited the east 
in 1864, the United States in 1866, and 
Russia in 1870. His principal works are: 
Life of John Howard (1849); Biography 
of William Penn (1851); subsequent 
editions contain a chapter vindicating 
Penn against the charges of Macaulay; 
Life of Robert Blake (1852); Lives of 
the Archbishops of York (1853); Personal 
History of Lord Bacon (1861); The Holy 
Land (1865); New America (1867) ; Spir- 
itual Wives Among the Mormons (1868) ; 
Free Russia (1870); Her Majesty’s Tower 
(1869-71); The Switzers (1872); Cath- 
arine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn (1874); 
The White Conquest (1876); Diana, Lady 
Lyle (1877), and Ruby Grey (1878). 
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Diana, Lady Lyle (1877). Takes the reader 
half round the globe: Virginia, Niagara, Can- 
ada, London, Yorkshire, France, Egypt, Simla, 
all become the successive scenes of the drama 
and afford a series of travel pictures. The 
tale is of a serious misunderstanding in Lady 
Lyle’s married life and its chat e up. The 
characters are as cosmopolitan as the scenery. 


Dmitriyev, Ivan Ivanovich (dmé’tré-ef), 
A Russian poet (1760-1837); born in the 
government of Simbirsk. After a high 
official career, he retired to private life in 
1802, and devoted himself till his death 
to literature. His first poem, a song, The 
Dove, led Karamsin to advise him to 
keep on working the lyric vein; he took 
the French poets for his models, and thus 
attained a grace of form before unknown 
in Russian poetry. He made an admir- 
able translation of Lafontaine into Rus- 
sian verse. His greatest original work is 
an epico-dramatic poem, Jermak, Con- 
queror of Siberia. Many of his songs are 
popular favorites. He wrote a highly 
interesting autobiography, A Glance at 
My Life. 


Dobell, Sidney Thompson. An English 
poet; born at Cranbrook, Kent, April 5, 
1824; died at Nailsworth, Gloucester, 
August 22, 1874. At the age of twelve he 
entered the office of his father, a wine 
merchant of Cheltenham. In 1848 he 
published his first poem, The Roman, 
under the nom de plume of “Sydney 
Yendys” (the last name being his -bap- 
tismal name reversed). This was _ fol- 
lowed in 1850 by Balder. These poems 
found numerous admirers, and the author 
was looked upon by many as the coming 
poet of his day; they were, however, 
sharply criticized and travestied by 
Aytoun in his Fermilian. Mr. Dobell’s 
subsequent productions were Sonnets on 
the War, in conjunction with Alexander 
Smith (185s); England in Time of War 
(1856), and England’s Day (1871). 


Dobrentey, Gabriel (dé-bren’ta-é). A 
Hungarian poet (1786-1851); born at 
Nagyszélés. After a study in German 
universities, he became a schoolmaster 
in Transylvania, and founded a journal, 
the Transylvanian Museum, which had 
a notable influence in developing the 
Magyar language and literature. He 
then settled at Pesth, and was one of the 
founders of the Hungarian Academy. He 
edited the Academy’s Monuments of 
Ancient Hungarian Speech, and, with An- 
drew Fay, was director of the new Hun- 
garian Theatre. His many songs, odes, 
epigrams, elegies, etc., despite their 
frequent turgidity, must be ranked with 
the better specimens of the national 
literature, and not a few of them were 
translated into foreign languages—e. g., 
The Alpine Violet and the Hussar Songs. 
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He rendered valuable service to the 
Hungarian stage by introducing the plays 
of Shakespeare and Schiller. His his- 
torical writings are of great and perma- 
nent value. 


Dobson, Henry Austin. English critic, 
poet, and biographer; born at Plymouth, 
January 18, 1840. He was educated 
partly in England, partly in France and 
Germany, with the purpose of becoming 
a civil engineer, but at the age of sixteen 
he was appointed to a clerkship in the 
Board of Trade. He has been a frequent 
contributor in prose and verse to English 
periodicals. His writings are exceedingly 
clever and graceful, his verses particu- 
larly showing a cultivated imagination 
and much tenderness of expression. In 
1873 he collected his scattered lyrics into 
a volume, entitled Vignettes in Rhyme 
and Vers de Société, which was followed 
in 1877 by Proverbs in Porcelain. His 
principal prose work is the Life of Field- 
ing, forming one of the volumes of The 
English Men of Letters, a series of biog- 
raphies edited by John Morley. He has 
also written many biographical and crit- 
ical sketches; among which are those of 
Hogarth in the Biographies of Great 
Artists; of Prior, Praed, Gay, and Hood 
in Ward’s English Poets; and Eighteenth 
Century Essays in The Parchment 
Library. Among his best works are: 
After Sedan, The Dead Lettcr, and The 
Young Musician. Among his later works 
are: Thomas Bewick and his Pupils 
(1884); Life of Steele (English Worthies, 
1886); Life of Goldsmith (Great Writers, 
1888) ; Memoir of Horace Walpole (1890); 
Four French Women, essays (1890); an 
enlarged edition of Life of Hogarth 
(1891); Eighteenth Century Vignettes 
(1892), a second series (1894). He has. 
edited a number of works for the Temple 
Library, for the Chiswick Press Reprints, 
and for the Ex-Libris series. 


Doddridge, Philip. An English clergy- 
man; born in London, June 26, 1702; died 
at Lisbon, Portugal, October 26, 1751. 
He was left an orphan at the age of thir- 
teen. He early manifested talents of such 
high order that the Duchess of Bedford 
offered to defray his expenses at either 
of the great universities, but he declined 
the proposal, on account of the implied 
condition that he should take Orders in 
the Established Church. In 1719 he 
entered the Dissenting Academy at Kib- 
worth; from 1722 to 1729 he exercised 
pastoral functions in several places, still 
diligently prosecuting his studies. In 
1729 he was placed in charge of the 
academy, which he removed from Kib- 
worth to Northampton, where he had 
been invited to become pastor. He filled 
these positions with great success for 
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twenty years, when, his health failing, he 
sailed for Lisbon, hoping to derive benefit 
from a milder climate, but died only five 
days after his arrival. His chief works 
are: The Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul (1750), and The Family 
Expositor (1760-62), which have been 
translated into several European lan- 
guages. He also wrote Evidences of 
Christianity (1742-43), which has long 
been a text-book in St. John’s College. 
Cambridge; and several popular hymns, 


Dodge, Mary Abigail, pseudonym ‘“‘Gail 
Hamilton.’”’ An American novelist; was 
born at Hamilton, Mass., in 1838; died 
there August 17, 1896. For several years 
she was instructor in the high school at 
Hartford, Conn. From 1865 to 1867 she 
was one of the editors of Our Young Folks. 
She began literary work by contributing 
to periodicals. Her style was witty and 
piquant, and rather flippant at times, 
but quite entertaining. Her works in- 
clude: Country Living and Country 
Thinking (1862); Gala Days (1863); 
Stumbling Blocks (1864); Red-Letter 
Days in Applethorpe and Summer Rest 
(1866); Battle of the Books (1870); Wool 
Gathering (1867); Woman’s Wrongs 
(1868); Woman’s Worth and Worthless- 
ness (1872); Twelve Miles from a Lemon 
(1874); Sermons to the Clergy (1875); 
What Think ye of Christ (1877); Our 
Common School System and Wool Gath- 
ering (1880); The Insuppressible Bool 
(1885); A Washington Bible-Class (1891) ; 
English Kings in a Nutshell (1893), and 
Life of James G. Blaine (1895). 


Dodge, Mary Elizabeth (Mapes). An 
American juvenile writer and editor; was 
born in New York City, January 26, 
1838. Her husband, William Dodge, was 
a lawyer in New York, upon whose death 
Mrs. Dodge, being left with two boys to 
provide for, and having from a child dis- 
played a taste for literary composition, 
began to write for a living. Her Irving- 
ton Stories, published in 1864, brought 
her into prominence as a writer for the 
young. This volume was followed by 
Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates 
(186s), a story of life in Holland, which 
was awarded a prize of 1500 francs by 
the French Academy, and was soon trans- 
lated into several European languages. 
She was a co-editor with Harriet Beecher- 
Stowe and Donald K. Mitchell, of Hearth 
and Home; and upon the establishment 
cf St. Nicholas, in 1873, she became its 
editor. She had already published A 
Few Friends, and How They Amused 
Themselves (1868); and in 1874 she 
brought out Rhymes and Jingles, which 
was followed by Theophilus and Others 
(1876); Along the Way (1879); Donald 
and Dorothy (1883); The Land of Pluck 
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(1894). Among the periodicals which 
have published her contributions are 
Harper’s, the Atlantic, Century, and Scrib- 
ners, in the latter of which appeared, in 
1870, her Miss Maloney on the Chinese 
Question. 


Dodsley, Robert. An English book- 
seller; born at Mansfield, Nottingham- 
shire, 1703; died at Durham, September 
25, 1764. In 1732 he put forth a little 
volume of poems, entitled The Muse in 
Livery, and soon after wrote The Toy 
Shop, a dramatic piece, which was acted 
at the Covent Garden Theatre in 1735. 
Aided by Pope and others, he opened a 
bookseller’s shop in London, an enter- 
prise which was very successful, and he 
became the leading publisher of his day, 
and was on intimate terms with the prin- 
cipal British authors. He established 
several periodicals, including The Mu- 
seum, The World and the Preceptor, and 
in 1758 started The Annual Register, of 
which Edmund Burke was first editor, and 
which has been published ever since. 
Among the contributors to his periodicals 
were Horace Walpole, Akenside, Soame 
Jenyns, Lord Lyttleton, and Lord Ches- 
terfield. In 1738 he gave Samuel John- 
son ten guineas for the manuscript of 
London, and was afterward the leader 
of an association of booksellers that fur- 
nished Johnson with funds for the prepa- 
ration of his English Dictionary. In 
1737 he produced a drama, The King and 
the Miller of Mansfield, which was well 
received; Cleme, a tragedy, was received 
with even greater enthusiasm than his 
earlier efforts. It had a long run at 
Covent Garden. Two thousand copies 
of it were sold on the day of publication, 
and it passed through three editions 
within a year. Dodsley is now chiefly 
remembered, aside from his fame as a 
publisher, through his Select Collection 
of Old Plays. He wrote several dramas 
and other works, which were collected 
in 1745 under the title of Miscellanies; or, 
Trifles in Prose and Verse. 


Dole, Nathan Haskell. Author; born 
at Chelsea, Mass., August 31, 1852; son of 
Rev. Nathan and Caroline (Fletcher) Dole; 
graduated at Harvard, 1874; taught at 
De Veux College, 1874-75; Worcester 
High School, 1875-76; preceptor Derby 
Academy, Hingham, Mass., 1876-78; 
married in 1852 to Helen James Bennett. 
Became literary and musical editor of 
Philadelphia Press; literary adviser of 
T. Y. Crowell & Co.; president Omar 
Khayydm Society of America, Author of 
Young Folks’ History of Russia (1881); 
A Score of Famous Composers (1891); 
Not Angels Quite (1893); On the Point 
(1895); The Hawthorne Tree, and Other 
Poems (1895); Poems for the Educa- 
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tional Music Course (1896); Life of 
Francis William Bird (1897); Joseph Jef- 
ferson at Home (1898); Omar, the Tent- 
maker: a Romance of Old Persia (1899) ; 
The Building of the Organ (1903). Trans- 
lations (from the Russian): A Vital Ques- 
tion (Chernuishevsky), (1886), and Count 
L. N. Tolstoi’s Anna Karenina (1899); 
Warand Peace; The Death of Ivan Ilyitch, 
and Other Stories; A Russian Proprietor, 
and Other Stories; Gospel Stories; The 
Long Exile, and Other Stories; The Power 
of Darkness; The Fruits of Enlighten- 
ment; The Kreutzer Sonata, etc. (1886— 
1899). From the Spanish of Valdés: The 
Marquis of Pefialta (1886); Maximina 
(1888); Sister Saint Sulpice (1890). From 
the German: A Madonna of the Alps (B. 
Schulze-Smidt), (1895); Ekkekard (von 
Scheffell, 1898). From the French: Tril- 
by, the Fairy of Argyle (Charles Nodier, 
1895); Tartarin de Tarascon (Daudet, 
189s); Tartarin on the Alps (Daudet, 
1895); L’Abbé Constantin (Halévy, 1896). 
From the Italian: Cavalleria Rusticana, 
and Other Sicilian Stories (Giocanni Verga, 
1896). From the Swedish and Danish: 
Camilla (Richert von Koch, 1896). Also 
hundreds of songs and lyric pieces for 
music from these languages and Polish. 
Editor: Rambaud’s History of Russia 
(1882); Poems by Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bryant, Poe, Burns, and others; The 
Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam (several edi- 
tions (1896-99); The Mistakes We Make 
(1898); The International Library of 
Famous Literature (20 vols., 1898); Sala- 
man and Absdél and Bird Parliament 
(1899); Masterpieces of Famous Liter- 
ature (20 vols., 1899); Tolstoi’s Collected 
Works (20 vols., 1899); Famous Orations 
(ro _vols., 1900); Popular Cyclopedia 
(12 vols., 1900); Library of Oratory (15 
vols.); Flowers from Persian Poets 
(1901); Young Folks’ Library (1902); 
Anthology of Greek and Latin Poetry 
(1903). As author, editor, and translator, 
Mr. Dole has rendered an immense service 
to American letters. 

Omar. the Tentmaker (1899). Omar Khdy- 
hats author of the Rubdiyat, imagined as 
ero of an old Persian love story; introduces 
such celebrities as Malik Shah Seljuki, the 
minister; Nizimu ’1 Mulk, etc. 


Dollinger, John Joseph Ignatius. <A 
German Catholic priest, politician, and 
historian; born at Bamberg, Bavaria, in 
1809; died in Munich, 1890. He won dis- 
tinction as a learned writer on church 
history. In 1845 he was elected to the 
Bavarian Parliament, and in 1851 to the 
parliament at Frankfort. He was a vigor- 
ous advocate for the separation of the 
church from the state. In 1870 he re- 
fused assent to papal infallibility and was 
excommunicated, but received honorary 
degrees and other tokens of esteem from 
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foreign institutions. In 1872 he was 
appointed president of the Academy of 
Science at Munich. Among his works 
are: Origins of Christianity (1833-35); 
The Reformation (1846-48); The Church 
and the Churches (1860); Prophecies and 
the Prophetic Spirit in the Christian Era 
(1872). 


Donnelly, Ignatius. An American law- 
yer; born in Philadelphia, November 3, 
1831; died in Minneapolis, Minn., January 
18, 1901. He was educated at the high 
school of that city, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1853. Four years 
afterward he went to Minnesota, was 
elected lieutenant-governor in 1859, and 
re-elected in 1861. He has since been a 
member of Congress during several terms. 
In 1882 he published Atlantis, the Ante- 
diluvian World, in which he advances the 
theory that Plato’s story of Atlantis was 
not a fable; that there was an island in 
the Atlantic opposite the mouth of the 
Mediterranean Sea, the true cradle of the 
Aryan race and civilization, from which 
emigration flowed both eastward and 
westward, and which was at length swal- 
lowed up in some great convulsion of 
nature. He has since published Rag- 
narok, the Age of Fire and Gravel (1882); 
The Great Cryptogram (1888); Caesar’s 
Kolonn, a Swedish translation of Caesar’s 
Column (1891); The Golden Bottle 
(1892). The Great Cryptogram attracted 
widespread attention, on account of its 
apparent proof that Bacon produced 
the Shakespearean plays. 


Dora d’Istria (do’ra dis’tré-4), pseudo- 
nym of Elena Chica, who married the 
Russian prince Kolzow-Massalsky. A 
voluminous Roumanian writer of travel 
sketches, mostly in French (1828-88); 
born at Bucharest. Most of her writings 
are polemic—e. g., her first work, Mon- 
astic Life in the Eastern Church, alleges 
monasticism to be the principal obstacle 
to civilization in eastern and southern 
Europe. Her other works include Ger- 
man Switzerland (4 vols.); Women in 
the East; Women by a Woman. She 
contributed many literary and historical 
essays to German, Italian, French, and 
Greek periodicals. Her studies on Alban- 
ian poetry gave rise to a nationalistic and 
literary movement among the Albanians. 
The Greek Chamber of Deputies, in April, 
1868, named her “‘high citizeness of 
Greece.”’ 


Doran, John. A British miscellaneous 
writer; born in London, March rr, 1807; 
died January 25, 1878. He was tutor to 
several young members of the English 
nobility, and as such made many obser- 
vations on the habits and characteristics, 
as well as the foibles, of aristocracy, which 
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he afterward incorporated in his writings. 
He resided for many years in France and 
Germany, receiving the degree of Ph.D. 
from the University of Marburg. Going 
to London, he engaged in literary work, 
and was editorially connected with the 
Atheneum, Notes and Queries, and other 
periodicals. His principal works are: 
Table Traits, etc. (1854); Habits and Men, 
and Lives of the Queens of the House of 
Hanover (1855); Knights and their Days 
(1856); Monarchs Retired from Business 
(1857); Court Fools (1858); New Pictures 
and Old Panels (1859); Lives of the Prin- 
cesses of Wales (1860); The Bentley Bal- 
lads (1861); Their Majesties’ Servants; 
that is, Play-Actors (1863); Saints and 
Sinners (1868); A Lady of the Last Cen- 
tury (1873). 


Dorr, Julia Caroline (Ripley). An 
American miscellaneous writer; born in 
Charleston, S$. C., February 13, 1825. 
Her mother died while she was an infant, 
and her father, William Ripley, a mer- 
chant of Charleston, returned to his 
native State of Vermont, where he be- 
came known as a promoter of the devel- 
opment of the marble quarries of Rutland. 
Julia married Hon. Seneca M. Dorr, of 
New York, in 1847; and the same year, 
her husband, taking a particular liking 
to one of the many poems which she had 
been writing from her early childhood, 
sent it to the Union Magazine, and thus 
appeared her first published poem. The 
next year Sartain’s Magazine gave her its 
prize of $100 for Isabel Leslie; and thus 
was brought out her story. In 1857 she 
removed with her husband to Rutland, 
where she became the centre of literary 
life, and where she founded the celebrated 
Rutland Free Library. Her published 
works include Farmingdale, a novel 
(published in 1854, under the pseudonym 
of ‘‘Caroline Thomas,’ her mother’s 
maiden name); Lanmere (1855); Sybil 
Huntington (1869); Poems (1871); Ex- 

iation (1873); Friar Anselmo and Other 
oems (1879); The Legend of the 
Babouhka (1881); Daybreak (1882); 
Bermuda (1884); Afternoon Songs (1885). 


Dostoyévsky, Feodor Mikhailovitch. A 
Russian novelist and journalist; was born 
at Moscow, November 11, 1822; died at 
St. Petersburg, February 9, 1881. His 
first novel, entitled Poor Folk, issued in 
1846, is a vivid and pathetic description 
of the life of the Russian poor, with whose 
interests he was all his life identified, 
both socially and as an author. In 1849 
he was arrested and condemned to death, 
with other members of a reform club of 
which he was prominent; but on the very 
scaffold a commutation reached him, and 

“he was sent to Siberia for six years, arriv- 
ing home four years later. He then 
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recommenced, penniless, and with a hope- 
lessly broken-down wife leaning upon 
him, the life of an author writing for 
bread. The work, Buried Alive, or Ten 
Years’ Penal Servitude in Siberia, ap- 
peared within a year after his return 
(1858). Crime and Punishment was pub- 
lished in 1866 and Evil Hearts in 1867. 
His later works include The Idiot 
(1869); Podrostok (1875); The Brothers 


Karamrasov (1875); Krotvaia (1875); 
The Underground Spirit (1875); An 
Author’s Journal, a periodical which 


Dostoyévsky founded in 1876, and of 
which he was the editor and publisher. 


_ Poor Folk (1846). A simple tale of typical 
life and character; a poor Russian clerk, whose 
life is a perpetual struggle for bread, embit- 
tered by continual slights to his self-love, and 
a young girl quite as poor and solitary, whose 
friendship is the one solace of his existence. 
The story of their happy and innocent com- 
tadeship is tenderly told: but the end is the 
bitterest tragedy. 


Buried Alive; or, Ten Years’ Penal Servi- 
tude in Siberia (1858). A record of his own 
experience, thinly disguised as fiction, tells 
the life stories of a group of criminals, and 
traces the effect of captivity on the moral 
nature. A harrowing book, drawing a picture 
of the anguish of the prisoner’s lot: hunger, 
cold, torture, and the squalor of debased 
society. A novel of purpose to be compared 
with Uncle Tom’s Cabin as an appeal for jus- 
tice to the oppressed. De Vogue speaks of 
Dostoyévsky as “‘a phenomenon of another 
world, an abnormal and mighty monster, 
quite unique as to originality and intensity,” 
a characterization well illustrated by this and 
the next two works. 

*Crime and Punishment (1806). A pro- 
found and minute study of a human mind in 
a morbid condition; the birth of a criminal 
idea, its issue in the criminal act, and the 
repentance and atonement that follow. Sen- 
sitive people can hardly read it, and it is said 
that some horrible crimes have been caused 
by its perusal. 

The Idiot (1887). Another study of a mental 
phenomenon in the person of a prince who is 
subject to epileptic attacks (?). In this excep- 
tional being, from whose nature disease has 
eliminated the ignobler parts and left the 
loftier to develop abnormally, Dostoyévsky 
has embodied his own idiosyncrasies and feel- 
ings, and drawn an ideal, Christ-like character. 
The idiot, with his incapacity both for good 
and evil action, is a peculiarly Russian ideal 
of spiritual excellence. 


- Douglas, Amanda Minnie. An Ameri- 
can juvenile writer and novelist; was 
born in New York City, July 14, 1837, 
of Scottish and French ancestry. She 
was educated through childhood in New 
York, at City Institute. Her first story, 
In Trust, was published by Lee & Shep- 
ard in 1866. Its success decided her. 
Stephen Dane, a widely different oe 
followed in 1867. Claudia, curiously 
artistic and musical, in 1868. Sydnie 
Adriance, the first continued effort of 
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girlhood, used as a serial, followed. 
Since then she has published a novel 
nearly every year, besides story and 
sketch writing. Her novels comprehend 
a considerable range, though largely 
family stories. Stephen Dane, A Woman's 
Inheritance, Hope Mills, and Out of the 
Wreck take up some of the larger prob- 
lems of life and have a business aspect. 
Hope Mills is a transcript of the hard 
times from 1873 to 1878. Among the 
juveniles are: The Kathie Books, Santa 
Claus Land, The Sherburne House Series, 
and A Little Girl in Old Newark, issued 
from the press of Dodd and Mead, 1896. 


Douglass, Frederick. An American 
publicist and orator; born a slave on the 
plantation of Colonel Edward Lloyd, 
in Maryland, in 1817; died February 20, 
1895. His mother was of unmixed negro 
blood; his father was an unknown white 
man. While he was a mere infant his 
mother was separated from him. While 
a boy he came into the possession of 
several masters, from most of whom he 
received cruel treatment. At the age of 
seven or eight he went, with his then 
master, to live in Baltimore. He re- 
mained in his family about seven years, 
during which time he learned to read 
and write. Death after death broke up 
the family of Fred’s master and he passed 
into the charge of one person and an- 
other, usually from a bad one to a worse. 
He escaped from slavery in 1838; edited 
the North Star at Rochester from 1847 
until the abolition of slavery. He was 
renowned as a lecturer and an orator. 
In 1870 he became the editor of the 
National Era at Washington. In 1877 
he received the lucrative appointment 
of U, S: marshal for the District of 
Columbia, and in 1899 he was appointed 
by President Harrison U. S. minister 
to Hayti. He published The Life and 
Times of Frederick Douglass (1882); My 
Bondage and My Freedom; Narrative 
of My Experience in Slavery, etc. 


Dowden, Edward. A British critic and 
pee born at Cork, Ireland, May 3, 1843. 

e was educated at Queen’s College, 
Cork, and Trinity College, Dublin, where 
in 1867 he became professor of oratory 
and afterward of English language and 
literature. In 1889 he was made the 
first Taylorian lecturer in the Taylor 
Institution at Oxford. He published 
Shakespeare, his Mind and Art (1875); 
a volume of poems (1876), many of 
which are in the form of sonnets; Shakes- 
peare Primer; Introduction to Shakes- 
peare; Studies in Literature; Transcripts 
and Studies; Southey’s Correspondence 
with Caroline Bowles; The Correspond- 
ence of Sir Henry Taylor; an edition of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets; an edition of 
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The Passionate Pilgrim; Lyrical Ballads 
(1898); Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, 
eaited in seven volumes; Shelley’s Poet- 
ical Works. He has also contributed 
numerous articles on various topics to 
magazines, including The Contemporary 
Review, The Fortnightly Review, The 
Nineteenth Century, and others. His 
books show the work not only of a thor- 
ough Shakespearean scholar, but of a 
profound critic of uncommon insight 
and ability. 


Dowie, Ménie Muriel. Born at Liver- 
pool; second daughter of Muir Dowie 
and Annie, daughter of Robert Cham- 
bers, author of Vestiges of Creation, etc. ; 
her first husband was Henry Norman, 
1891; the second, E. A. Fitzgerald, 1903. 
Educated at Queen Olga’s School, Stutt- 
gart, Germany; France. Travelled in the 
Carpathians (1890); Egypt (1892); the 
Balkans (1896). Publications: A Girl 
in the Carpathians (1891); Gallia (1895); 
Some Whims of Fate (1896); The Crook 
of the Bough (1898); Love and his Mask 
(r901); Things about our Neighborhood 
(1903). 

Gallia (1895). A society novel of the ‘‘fast’’ 
type, which touches rather freely on the Bohe- 
mian life of artistic Paris and on sex problems. 

The Crook of the Bough (1898). The hero 
is a modernized Turk, a patriot and soldier, 
who has advanced ideas about woman and her 
influence on social and moral progress. But 
the woman he loves disappoints him, deteri- 
orating intellectually and morally to the status 
of an Oriental and thus stultifying his aspira- 
tions. 

Love and his Mask (1901). The thesis which 
the novelist seeks to prove, and does prove in 
this particular case, is that, in questions of 
marriage, passion is everything and mere 
respect and admiration nothing. With a plot 
based on this argument the book is bold in 
design, and contains a set of well-drawn char- 
acters from high society. The heroine is a 
pee figure, nor is the lover whom she 

nally chooses less attractive. The South 
African war is introduced. 


Doyle, Sir A.Conan. British physician 
and novelist; born at Edinburgh in 1850. 
He published a large number of novels 
and short stories for magazines and 
other periodicals. His first success was 
The Mystery of the Sassassa Valley, 
published at the age of nineteen. In 
1894 Mr. Doyle visited the United States, 
where his books are very popular, and 
lectured in the principal cities. Up to 
1895 Doyle had published: Mystery of 
Cloomber and Study in Scarlet (1887); 
Micah Clarke, his Statement to his 
Three Grandchildren (1889); Captain of 
the Polestar and Other Tales, Mysteries 
and Adventures, and Sign of Four (1890); 
White Company (1891); Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes, Doings of Raffles 
Haw, Firm of Girdlestone, Great Shadow, 
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and Gully of Bluemansdyke, and Other 
Stories (1892); Beyond the City and 
Refugees, a Tale of Two Continents 
(1893); An Actor's Duel, The Winning 
Shot, The Parasite, Round the Red 
Lamp, and The Slapping Sal and other 
tales (1894); Stark Munro Letters (1895). 


A Study in Scarlet (1887). A sensational 
story in two parts, the first of which deals 
with adventures in Utah and the wrong com- 
mitted by two brutal Mormons on a girl and 
her lover; the second is the history of a mys- 
terious double murder committed in London, 
and, by the agency of Sherlock Holmes, shown 
to be the work of the wronged lover, who thus, 
after many years, attains his revenge. 


*Micah Clarke (1888). Told by a humble 
adherent of the Duke of Monmouth—the 
whole story of the rising in Somerset, the tri- 
umphant advance toward Bristol and Bath, 
and the tragic rout at Sedgemoor (1685). An 
excellent historical novel. 


The Firm of Girdlestone (1890). A _ plot 
novel of commercial roguery. Two London 
merchants, a sanctimonious scamp and his 
tufnanly son, plot to murder a ward, whose 
wealth is to bolster up their firm, now on the 
brink of ruin. The true lover, after a series of 
complex intrigues and scenes of violence, saves 
the girl, and the villains in different ways 
come to bad ends. 


*The White Company (1890). An episode 
of the Hundred Years’ War with France—the 
exploits of a company of English bowmen in 
France and in Castile under the Duke of Lan- 
easter. Du Guesclin, Chandos, and other 
paladins appear on the scene. 


*The Refugees: a Tale cf Two Continents 
(1891). A Huguenot romance in the reign of 
Louis XIV., the French episodes dealing with 
intrigue and adventure in the style of Dumas 
(there is a favorable portrait of Madame de 
Maintenon), and the American half being after 
the manner of Fenimore Cooper. 


*The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes (1892). 
A series of detective stories that form the life- 
history of the amateur thieftaker who first 
appeared in A Study in Scarlet. He is a man 
a3 superhuman powers of observation, induc- 
tive sagacity and combination, whose exploits 
are usually accompanied by gruesome and 
thrilling incidents. Facile princeps among 
detective stories. 

The Great Shadow (1893). A little drama 
in which the heroine jilts the hero and elopes 
with an officer of the Imperial Guard. The 
Napoleonic terror is the ‘‘shadow” of the 
piece and Waterloo completes the climax. 

*The Exploits of the Brigadier Gerard (1896). 
Self-related exploits of an officer of the Grande 
Armée, a fire-eater, a braggart, and in many 
ways a type of French virtues and foibles. 
The eight stories are roughly connected into 
a memoir, each centering in some sensational 
deed, the perils and prowess of which are by 
no means belittled in the mouth of the genial 
narrator, whose humor is quite unconscious. 
Napoleon, Wellington, and many another celeb- 
rity pass through these scenes of action and 
adventure all over Europe (1812-14). 

Rodney Stone (1896). A novel of incident 
and action in the years 1812-16, picturing 
English life in those times and dealing largely 
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with the prize-ring and sport. Beau Brummell 
and other bucks appear. 

Uncle Bernac (1897). A story of the camp 
at Boulogne and the projected invasion of 
England (1804). Napoleon is powerfully 
sketched. The hero and narrator is an émigré 
noble who serves under the emperor; Bernac 
is the villain, a treacherous uncle who has 
usurped the family estates. Full of intrigues 
and sensational doings. 

The Tragedy of the Korosko (1898). The 
disasters and hairbreadth escapes that befell 
a pleasure party of Europeans in a trip up the 
Nubian Nile, where they fell into the hands 
of the Baggaras. 

The Green Flag and Other Stories of War 
and Sport (1900). A miscellaneous collection 
of stories of action and of humorous incident. 
The title story, like some others, is martial 
and deals with an Egyptian campaign; Captain 
Sharkey is a bloodthirsty pirate; The Sleepin 
Sal also tells about a valorous pirate; an 
some of the others are reminiscent of Sherlock 
Holmes, the Brigadier Gerard, and others of 
the author’s creations. 


Drachmann, Holger Hendrik Herhold 
(drach’man). A Danish poet and novel- 
ist; was born at Copenhagen, October 
9, 1846. He was educated in his native 
city; has travelled much, and made him- 
self intimately acquainted with the life 
of many conditions of men. The rest- 
lessness of the last part of the nineteenth 
century is in him combined with a re- 
markable poetic genius, which, though 
manifesting itself in very different de- 
grees in his various works, has already 


given them the position of classics. His 
poems appeared in 1872. His novels are 
condemned: Paul and Virginia, The 


Cruise of the Wild Duck, Denmark Shall 
Live, ete. 

Paul and Virginia. Intensely interesting 
is this story of Nanna and Tonnes, and the old 
smith, and the half-viking of an old sea-cap- 
tain, and it is well translated. The story loses 
nothing by comparison with the real Paul and 
Virginia; it rather shows most interestingly 
what two different men of genius can do work- 
ing at the same theme. 

The Cruise of the Wild Duck and Other 
Tales (1893). The title story and Round Cape 
Horn are sea tales, adventures in spirit and 
full of a passion for the sea. She Died and 
was Buried is a touching story, with an un- 
common vein of satire. 


Drake, Joseph Rodman. An American 
poet; born at New York, August 7, 1795; 
died there September 21, 1820. His 
parents died early and he was left as a 
boy to shift for himself. He studied 
medicine at Columbia College, New 
York; but in his twenty-first year he 
married Sarah Echford, the daughter of 
a wealthy ship-builder which obviated 
the necessity of practising his profession. 
He early formed an intimate personal 
and literary friendship with Fitz-Greene 
Halleck and James Fenimore Cooper. 
In 1818 he travelled in Europe, and upon 
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his return in the following year he began, 
in conjunction with Halleck, the writing 
of the poetical ‘‘Croaker’’ papers, which 
appeared in the newspapers. He died 
of consumption at the age of twenty-five. 
His longest poem, The Culprit Fay, was 
written—it is said in three days—be- 
fore he had reached the age of twenty- 
one; and his stirring lines on The Ameri- 
can Flag, written in 1819, was one of the 
““Croaker’’ papers. 


Drake, Samuel Adams. Born in Massa- 
chusetts in 1833; the author of various 
interesting works, among them Old Land- 
marks and Historic Fields of Middlesex 
(1874); Bunker Hill (1875), the story 
told in letters by British officers engaged 
in the battle; Old Landmarks and His- 
toric Personages of Boston (1876); Cap- 
tain Newlson: a Romance of Colonial 
Days (1879); Around the Hub, a book 
for boys, and The Heart of the White 
Mountains (1881); New England Leg- 
ends and Folk Lore (1883); Indian His- 
tory for Young Folks (1884); The Mak- 
ing of New England (1886); Decisive 
Events in American History (1889), and 
Our Colonial Homes (1893). 

Old Landmarks. This is a valuable book. 
Boston is one of the few cities in America 
which are worth studying minutely. It is 
crowded with description, narrative, and 
sentiment, and adorned with some three hun- 
dred wood engravings, of which not one is 
trivial or superfluous. It has been charac- 
terized as one of the most entertaining books 
of the class to which it belongs, and has had 
a large sale. 


Draper, John William. An American 
scientist; born at St. Helens, near Liver- 
ool, England, May 5, 1811; died at 
astings-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., January 
4, 1882. In 1833 he came to the United 
States—most of his family had preceded 
him—and entered the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he graduated in 
1836.. He was soon appointed to the 
chair of chemistry and physiology in 
Hampden Sidney College, Va., in 1839, 
to that of chemistry and natural his- 
tory in the University of the City of 
New York, and in 1841 became professor 
of chemistry in the University Medical 
College. He was afterward president 
of the scientific and medical department 
of the University. He was a contributor 
to the London and Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journals and to the American 
Journal of Science and Arts. Among 
his works are a Treatise on the Forces 
which Produce the Organization of 
Plants (1844); a Text-book on Chemis- 
try (1846); Human Physiology, Statis- 
tical and Dynamic (1856); History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe 
(1862); Thoughts on the Future Civil 
Policy of America (1865); History of the 
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American Civil War (1867-70); History 
of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science (1874) ; Scientific Memoirs (1876). 


Drayton, Michael. An English poet; 
born at Hartshill, near Atherston, in 
Warwickshire, in 1563; died in London, 
December 23, 1631. Of his personal 
history little is recorded, except that he 
is said to have had a university training; 
that he found powerful patrons, and 
that he was made poet-laureate in 1626. 
His poetical works as printed collect- 
ively in 1752, make four volumes. The 
longest of these, The Poly-Olbion, con- 
taining some 30,000 lines, consists of 
thirty ‘‘songs,”’ the first eighteen of them 
being first published in 1613, the re- 
mainder in 1632. It is, as he says, “‘a 
chorographical description of all the 
tracts, rivers, mountains, forests, and 
other parts of this renowned Isle of Great 
Britain, with intermixture of the most 
remarkable stories, antiquities, wonders, 
etc., of the same.’”’ Among his best 
pieces besides Poly-Olbion are Morti- 
meriados (1596), which deals with the 
Wars of the Roses; England’s Heroical 
Epistles (1597); Poems, Lyrical and 
Pastoral (1605); The Battle of Agincourt 
and The Miseries of Queen Margaret 
(1627), and Nymphidia (1627). Over 
his grave in Westminster Abbey the 
Countess of Dorset erected a monument 
with memorial lines by Ben Jonson. 


Drennan, William. An Irish poet and 
political writer; was born at Belfast, 
May 23, 1754; died. there February 5, 
1820. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, where he took the de- 
gree of M.A. in 1771, and he then pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh to study medicine. 
He became a favorite pupil and intimate 
friend of Dugald Stewart, and after 
seven years of study took his M.D. de- 
gree in 1778. After practising his pro- 
fession for two or three years in his 
native city he moved to Newry, where 
he settled down and where he first began 
to take an interest in politics and litera- 
ture. In the great political movement 
in Ireland of 1784 Drennan, like all other 
Ulstermen who had felt the influence of 
Dugald Stewart, took a keen interest. 
His letters to the press, signed ‘Orellana, 
the Irish Helot,” attracted universal at- 
tention. In 1789 he moved to Dublin, 
where he soon got into good practice 
and became a conspicuous figure in the 
social life of the Irish capital. Drennan 
was a member of the jovial club of the 
‘““Monks of the Screw,” a friend of Ly- 
saght and Curran, and well known for 
his poetical powers. In politics he con- 
tinued to take a still deeper interest; he 
was a member of the political club 
founded in 1790 by T. A. Emmet and 
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Peter Burrowes, and in June, T1791, he 
wrote the original prospectus of the 
famous society of the United Irishmen. 
Of this society he was one of the leaders; 
he was several times its chairman (in 
1792 and 1793), and as an eloquent 
writer he was selected to draw up most 
of its early addresses and proclamations. 
He was tried for sedition and acquitted 
on June 26, 1794, after an eloquent 
defence by Curran; but after that date 
he seems to have withdrawn from the 
more active projects of his friends and 
from complicity in their plots, and he 
was not again molested by the authori- 
ties. But his beautiful lyrics, published 
first in the Press and in the Harp of 
Erin, show how deeply he sympathized 
with his old associates, and they were 
soon famous throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland. In 1791 he pub- 
lished his poem, To the Memory of Wil- 
liam Orr, which was followed in 1795 by 
The Wail of the Women After the Battle 
and Glendalough. These are the most 
famous of Drennan’s lyrics, and on them 
his fame chiefly rests. He is also claimed 
as the first Irish poet who ever called 
Ireland by the name of the Emerald Isle. 
The troubles of 1798 brought his political 
career to a close, and on February 3, 
1800, he married an English lady of 
some wealth, and in 1807 left Dublin 
altogether. He settled in Belfast, but 
gave up practice and devoted himself 
solely to literary pursuits. He founded 
the Belfast Academical Institution and 
started the Belfast Magazine, to which 
he largely contributed. 


Droste-Hulshoff, Annette Elizabeth von, 
Baroness. A German poetess (1797-1848) ; 
born at Hulshoff near Munster. Learned 
in science, she resided for years at Co- 
blentz, Cologne, and Bonn, in intimate 
friendship with the ablest men there; 
from 1840 on she lived in studious re- 
tirement at Meersburg Castle on Lake 
Constance. Her poetry is comprised 
in a volume of Poems (1838), with two 
posthumous volumes: The Church Year, 
with an Appendix of Religious Poems 
(1852), and Last Gifts (1860). It is 
vigorous, original, unaffected, and per- 
fect in form. Her simple devoutness is 
specially marked in the fragments, A 

obleman of Lusaria and A Country 
Priest’s Ways. She excelled also as a 
novelist. 


Drummond, Henry. A Scottish clergy- 
man and scientist; was born at Stirling, 
1851; died at Tunbridge Wells, March 
11, 1897. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and subsequently 

assed through the Free Church Divinity 
; Fiall He was appointed to a mission 


at Malta, and on his return was appointed - 
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a lecturer on science at Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow, and also took charge of 
a workingmen’s mission. ‘‘For several 
years,’ he says, “‘it has been my privi- 
lege to address regularly two very differ- 
ent audiences on two very different 
themes. On weekdays I have lectured 
to a class of students on the natural 
sciences, and on Sundays to an audience, 
consisting for the most part of working- 
men, on subjects of a moral and religious 
character. For a time I succeeded in 
keeping the science and the religion shut 
off from one another in two separate 
compartments of my mind. But grad- 
ually the wall of separation showed 
symptoms of giving way. The two 
foundations of knowledge also slowly 
began to overflow, and finally their 
waters met and mingled; and I found 
the truth running out of my audience 
on Sundays by the weekday outlets. 
In other words, the subject-matter re- 
ligion had taken on the method of ex- 
pression of science, and I discovered 
myself enunciating spiritual law in the 
exact terms of biology and physics.” 
The result of these studies is summed 
up in Natural Law in the Spiritual World 
(1883); The Greatest Thing in the World 
(1890); Pax Vobiscum (1890); The 
Changed Life (1891); The Programme 
of Christianity (1892); The City With- 
out a Church (1893); The Ascent of Men 
(1894). He visited America and Africa 
in the pursuit of his scientific studies. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World (1883). 
Drummond attempts to show how the same 
laws which science has discovered in the 
phenomena of nature continue, and can be’ 
traced in the phenomena of the spiritual world: 
how such great principles as biogenesis, the 
origination of life only out of what is already 
living—not only by analogy, but identically, 
govern that of natural phenomena. He takes, 
therefore, some of the chief laws of nature as 
they have been discovered and stated by evolu- 
tionists, and demonstrates their identity with 
those principles of Christianity which have 
hitherto been accepted on authority, but have 
never been reduced to law or compared with 
the laws of nature. Biogenesis becomes in 
religion regeneration. Spiritual death is want 
of correspondence: eternal life is perfect corre- 
spondence with the spiritual environment— 
God: conformity to type is conformity to the 
image of his Son. 


Drummond, William. A Scottish poet; 
born at Hawthornden, near Edinburgh, 
December 13, 1585; died there Decem- 
ber 4, 1649. He is commonly designated 
as ‘‘Drummond of Hawthornden,”’ from 
his ancestral estate near Edinburgh, 
where most of his life—except a resi- 
dence of eight years on the continent— 
was passed. He was a friend of Ben 
Tonson, and wrote Notes of Ben Jonson’s 
Conversations with William Drummond . 
of Hawthornden, January, 1619. This 
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work, though never intended for publi- 
cation, has been sharply criticized. He 
wrote several historical works, but his 
fame rests mainly upon his poems. He 
was the earliest Scottish poet who wrote 
well in the English language. Drum- 
mond was essentially a follower of Spen- 
ser, and took great delight in the descrip- 
tion of natural scenery. His sonnets 
rank immediately after those of Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and Wordsworth, and 
earned him the title of the ‘Scotch 
Petrarch.” His poems are distinguished 
by pensive beauty, sweetness of versifi- 
cation, and richly worded descriptions. 
The Cypresse Grove is one of the finest 
prose poems of English literature. It 
exhibits a very vivid imagination, deep 
thought, and a thorough command of 
musical English. A good edition of his 
poems, with a Memoir by Peter Cun- 
ningham, appeared in 1833. His life has 
also been written by David Mason (1873). 


Dryden, John. A celebrated English 
poet; born at Aldwinkle, Northampton- 
shire, August 9, 1631; died May 1, 1700. 
He was of a good Northamptonshire 
family, possessing a moderate estate. 
His early training was received at West- 
minster School under the famous teacher, 
Dr. Busby. Thence at the age of nine- 
teen he went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree of B.A. 
in 1654 and M.A. in 1657. His univer- 
sity life thus corresponded very nearly 
to the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. 
When he left Cambridge at the age of 
twenty-seven he seems to have written 
nothing except a few quite common- 
place verses. Cromwell died in Septem- 
ber, 1658, and within a few days Dryden 
produced a poem of thirty-seven stanzas 
in honor of him. On the return of Charles 
II. he composed Astrea Redux, an adu- 
latory poem composed upon the occa- 
sion of the landing of the monarch. The 
best. of his plays are: The Conquest of 
Grenada (1670); Marriage a la Mode, 
Aurungzebe, All for Love (1677); The 
Spanish Friar (1691); Don Sebastian 
(1689). Much more worthy of his talents 
and his fame are Absalom and Achito- 
phel, and The Hind and the Panther. 
His Pindaric odes are not surpassed by 
the work of any English poet; and his 
Alexander’s Feast stands supreme in its 
kind. He made spirited translations of 
Virgil and Juvenal, and elaborated into 
Fables stories culled from foreign authors 
or earlier English. 


Du Cange, Charles Dufresne, Sieur 
(dti k&nzh’). A celebrated French 
scholar, lexicographer, and _ historian; 
born at Amiens, December 18, 1610; 
died at Paris, October 23, 1688. A 
jurisconsult, advocate of the Paris Par- 
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liament; he gave up the post to study. 
His Glossary of Middle and Low Latin 
(3 vols., 1678; completed and extended to 
6 vols., 1678; by the Benedictines of St. 
Maur, 1733-36; last ed. by La Fayre, 
10 vols., 1883-88) is still indispensable 
in reading medieval books. He is author 
of a similar work on Greek: Cleon for 
the Authors of Middle and Low Greek 
(2 vols., 1688). Besides these he wrote 
in French a History of the Empire of 
Constantinople under the Frank Em- 
perors (1657), and in Latin a Byzantine 
History. Another important historical 
work written by him is Of the Prince- 
doms Oversea, first published (1869) un- 
der the title Families of Oversea. 


Du Chaillu, Paul Belloni (di shi-yii’). 
A Franco-American explorer; born at 
Paris, July 31, 1835. His father had 
established himself as a trader on the 
West Coast of Africa, where Paul joined 
him at an early age. In 1852 he came 
to the United States with a large cargo 
of ebony, and published several papers 
relating to the Gaboon country. In 
1855 he returned to Africa and spent 
three or four years in exploring the al- 
most unknown region lying about two 
degrees on each side of the equator. He 
returned to America in 1859, bringing, 
among other curiosities, skeletons of the 
gorilla. He is probably the first white 
man who ever saw the animal alive. In 
1861 he published an account of these 
expeditions under the title Explorations 
and Adventures in Equatorial Africa. 
The truthfulness of his narrative was 
sharply questioned by some English 
savans; and to vindicate himself Du 
Chaillu went again to Equatorial Africa 
and travelled there about two years 
(1863-65). He returned to America, 
and in 1867 published A Journey to 
Ashango-Land, and Further Penetration 
into Equatorial Africa. During the next 
twelve years he resided in America, 
having been naturalized as a citizen of 
the United States. He delivered lec- 
tures on his travels, and prepared several 
small books in which many of his ex- 
periences are related for juvenile readers: 
Stories of the Gorilla Country (1868); 
Wild Life under the Equator (1869); 
Lost in the Jungle (1869); My Apingi 
Kingdom (1870); The Country of the 
Dwarfs (1871). Subsequently he made 
several winter and summer tours in 
Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Finland, 
an account of which he published in 1881, 
in two large volumes, entitled The Land 
of the Midnight Sun. He has also writ- 
ten The Viking Age (1889) and Ivor the 
Viking (1893). 


Dufferin (Frederick Temple Hamilton 
Blackwood) Earl of. An English states 
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man and author; born at Florence, June’ 


21, 1826; died at Clandeboye, County 
Down, Ireland, February 12, 1902. He 
was the son of the fourth Baron Duf- 
ferin and Helen Selina Sheridan, Lady 
Dufferin (mentioned tater). He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford. In 1846 he 
visited the west of Ireland, and subse- 
quently published a Narrative of a Jour- 
ney from Oxford to Skibbereen during 
the Year of the Irish Famine. In 1860 
he published Letters from High Lati- 
tudes, an account of a yacht voyage to 
Iceland and Spitzbergen in 1859. He 
was under-secretary of state from 1864 
to 1866; governor-general of Canada from 
1872 to 1878; ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg in 1879, to Constantinople in 1881, 
and Cairo in 1882, and became viceroy 
of India in 1884. He resigned in 1888 
and became ambassador to Rome. He 
is the author of Tenure of Land in 
Ireland, and Contributions to an Inquiry 
into the State of Ireland. A volume of 
his Speeches and Addresses was pub- 
lished in 1882, and in 1890 Speeches on 
India. 


Dufferin, Lady Helen Selina Sheridan. 
An Irish poetess; born in 1807; died June 
13, 1867. Her mother was a daughter 
of the Earl of Antrim, and her father 
the brilliant and witty Thomas Sheridan. 
At the age of eighteen she married Price 

. Blackwood, who became Lord Dufferin; 
and of this union was born Earl Dufferin, 
the recent governor-general of Canada 
and afterward viceroy of India. Her 
husband died in 1841, and long after- 
ward a few years before her own death, 
she was married to her dying friend, Earl 
Gifford, that she might attend him in 
his last illness. Her writings were mostly 
published anonymously; therefore she 
was not so well known during her life as 
her accomplished and beloved sister, 
Lady Caroline Norton, with whom, while 
they were children, she produced a couple 
of little home-books entitled The Dan- 
dies’ Ball and The Travelled Dandies, 
consisting of original verses and carica- 
ture illustrations. Lady Dufferin is 
principally known through her songs 
and ballads, which, for comic humor 
and pathos, are among the best in our 
language. Among the most popular of 
these are The Irish Emigrant’s Lament 
and Katey’s Letter. She was disinclined 
to seek that notoriety which the pur- 
suits of literature obtain, but her work is 
certainly of surpassing merit. 


Dufresny, Charles de la Riviére (di- 
fra-né). A French poet (1654-1724); 
born at Paris. He was great-grandson 
of Henry IV.’s favorite “‘la belle jardin- 
iére d’Anet,’’ and was given lucrative 
‘offices by Louis XIV. He was a reckless 
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spendthrift, and often reduced to want. 
His comedies, though weak in construc- 
tion and character-drawing, are very 
lively in dialogue, especially The Spirit 
of Contradiction; The Double Widow- 
hood; The Village Flirt; The Match Made 
and Unmade. He wrote also a volume of 
Divers Poems, one of Historical Tales, 
and Serious and Comic Amusements of 
a Siamese, which suggested Montesquieu’s 
Persian Letters. 


D’Ufrey, Thomas. An English humor- 
ous poet and dramatist, of French de- 
scent; born at Exeter, Devonshire, in 
1650; died in 1723. He was trained for 
the law, but abandoned the legal pro- 
fession for literature. He wrote numer- 
ous dramatic pieces, ballads, songs, and 
sonnets, and was a court favorite during 
the reigns of Charles IJ., William and 
Mary, and Anne. Most of his works are 
of a very loose character. He published 
Laugh and be Fat, and Joy to Great 
Caesar. He is best known through a col- 
lection of poems, only a part of which 
are by himself, entitled Wit and Mirth, 
or Pills to Purge Melancholy. 


Dumas, Alexandre Davy (the elder) 
(dti-ma). A French dramatist and novel- 
ist, son of General Alexandre Dumas; 
born at Villers-Cotterets, Aisne, France, 
July 24, 1803; died at Puys, near Dieppe, 
December 5, 1870. When three years old 
he lost his father. His mother sent him 
to school, where he paid little attention 
to his studies, but became a good horse- 
man and a good shot. When fifteen 
years old he was placed in a notary’s 
office. Family embarrassments sent 
him to Paris, where, by the aid of Gen- 
eral Foy, he obtained a clerkship in the 
household of the Duke of Orleans. He 
devoted his leisure to dramatic com- 
positions, in which he had already made 
several essays. In 1828 he brought out 
Henri III. and his Court, an historical 
play, which, though assailed by the 
critics, was well received by the public. 
Richard d’Arlington, Teresa (1831); the 
Tour de Nesle (1832); Angele (1833); 
Catharine Howard (1834); Mademoiselle 
de Belle-Isle (1837); Marriage under 
Louis XV. (1841); The Misses St. Cyr 
(1843), are among the plays which fol- 
lowed in rapid succession and drew 
crowded houses. In 1835 he published 
his first romance, Isabelle of Bavaria. 
Other novels dealing with episodes in 
French history, and his Impressions de 
Voyage (1839-41) were well received. 
The Three Musketeers and the Count of 
Monte Cristo (1845) had a brilliant suc- 
cess. In 1844 he issued some forty vol- 
umes bearing his name, claiming that 
though he employed assistants, yet his 
share in the plan and execution of every 
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work was sufficient to make the work 
truly his own. He continued to write 
for the stage and also published some 
historical works, among them Louis XIV. 
et son Siecle, and Florence et les Médicis. 
The works bearing his name are said to 
number some twelve hundred volumes. 
He brought out about sixty dramas, 
only a few of which, among them Mar- 
riage under Louis XV. and Mademoiselle 
de Belle-Isle, keep their place on the 
stage. The Count of Monte Cristo, The 
Three Musketeers and its sequel, Twenty 
Years After, Marguerite de Valois, The 
Watchmaker, the Memoirs of a Physician, 
and Joseph Balsamo are among the 
most popular works bearing his name. 
He wrote entertaining narratives of his 
travels in Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
Spain, North Africa, Egypt, Syria, etc. 

*The Chevalier d’Harmental (1843). The 
basis of the plot is historical; the inner history 
of the famous Conspiracy of Cellamare, in 
which many great nobles of France entered 
into negotiations with the King of Spain and 
his ministers to carry out the schemes of his 
low-born Premier, Cardinal Alberoni, for 
changing the succession to the French throne. 
Date, 1718, during the early years of Louis 
XV. and the Regency of Orleans. Well aware 
of what is going on, the Regent’s unscrupulous 
minister, the Abbé Dubois, bides his time, and 
at a chosen moment explodes the plot, turn- 
ing the conspiracy into a farce. With the 
exception of the hero and his love, practically 
all the characters are well known people. The 
adventurer Roquefinette is often compared 
with Scott’s Captain Dalgetty, who may have 
suggested the character. 


The Regent’s Daughter (sequel, 1845). Deals 
with the final stages of the theatrical Con- 
spiracy of Cellamare, its developments in Brit- 
tany, where an active revolt took place, and 
the proceedings at the Court of the Regent 
Orleans and Dubois. Some of the most amus- 
ing scenes are those in which the life of the 
prisoners in the Bastille is sketched. The 
picture of court life is well authenticated and 
many true anecdotes are worked in; period, 
1719. 

Ascanio (1843). Romance and history are 
extricably interwoven, the historic incident 
on which the story is founded being Benvenuto 
Cellini’s visit to Paris and the Court of Francis 
I, (1540). The titular hero is an apprentice 
of the Florentine artist. Many famous names 
appear, such as the king, the Duchess 
d’Etampes, the Dauphine Catherine de Médi- 
cis, Diane de Poiters, Rabelais, and Clement 
Marot. Scandalous chronicles and true and 
untrue anecdotes of Parisian and court life 
are worked into the fabric. 


Sylvandire (1843). A romance that helps 
to fill the gap between Vicomte de Bragelonne 
and the Chevalier d’Harmental, the period 
tepresented being the close of Louis XIV.’s 
reign, during the gloomy and sanctimonious 
years of Madame de Maintenon’s ascendency, 
soon to be followed by the licentious gaieties 
of the Duke of Orleans’ regency. One of the 
episodes of the love story that forms the main 
action is the unjust imprisonment of the hero 
in the Bastille, 
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*The Three Musketeers (1844). With the 
two following, forms a cycle of three romances, 
of which the exploits of four heroes from youth 
to age are the principal subject, while a mag- 
nificent panorama is presented of contem- 
porary history (1626-71). Indeed, the various 
romances of Alexandre Dumas, read in succes- 
sion, form a fairly continuous history of French 
affairs; they are generally accurate in detail, 
and the historical portraits are, as a rule, fairly 
truthful. In the present romance the feud 
between Richelieu and Anne of Austria bulks 
large, and the adventures of three guardsmen 
with their redoubtable and versatile Gascon 
comrade, D’Artagnan, are often intimately 
connected with affairs of State (1626-28). 
Political intrigue, court life, dueling and fight- 
ing form the substance of the chronicle. 


*Twenty Years After (1845). The period 
is that of Anne of Austria’s regency, the in- 
surrection of the Fronde, and the execution 
of Charles I. of England (1649). The chief 
actors are the same incomparable four. Both 
France and England are the scenes of these 
adventures (though some of the most sensa- 
tional take place on shipboard), and some 
historical license is taken in connecting the 
French heroes with the fate of the Stuart King. 
Buckingham’s assassination by Felton is 
worked in. 

*The Vicomte de Bragelonne; or, Ten Years 
Later (1868). Contains the great closing scenes 
in the lives of the four musketeers. Period, 
1660-71, that of Mazarin’s ministry and the 
early days of the Grand Monarque. A full 
account of the court life and the great person- 
ages of this epoch and of state affairs; and 
while, as before, facts and fiction are mingled, 
the historic characters, tne life of the period, 
and the actual events are presented with ac- 
curacy. Mazarin and the king are prominent 
characters, and much romantic interest at- 
taches to Mdle. de la Valliére, the tender- 
hearted mistress of Louis XIV.; Madame de 
Montespan, Fouquet and Colbert, the great 
rival ministers of finance; the Man in the Iron 
Mask, and other famous persons appear among 
the characters. Much of the private and 
personal matter of this great trilogy was 
obtained by Dumas from an authentic memoir 
now translated into English, Memoirs of Mon- 
sieur D’Artagnan, Captain-Lieutenant of the 
1st Company of the King’s Musketeers. R. L. 
Stevenson lauds the third of the series as the 
greatest of all romances. 


*The Count of Monte Cristo (1844). <A 
wonderful melodrama, and the most famous 
of the author’s romances. Edmond Dantés, 
the sailor of Marseilles, who acquires a colossal 
treasure, and becomes Count of Monte Cristo, 
is a world-renowned hero of fiction. The first 
volume of his history is a rapid and audacious 
narrative of action and adventure, never ex- 
celled even by Dumas. 


*Marguerite de Valois (1845). First of the 
Valois romances, a trilogy that forms a his- 
tory of the period from 1572 to 1585; Charles 
IX. and Henry III. were kings and Catherine 
de Médicis was reigning. Her antagonism to 
Henri of Navarre is the motive that recurs 
throughout. The chief event of the first is 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, which, with 
the murder of Coligny, is fully described. 
Coconat, one of the two heroes, took an active 
part in the persecution of the Huguenots. 
Both he and the other hero, La Molle the lover 
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of Marguerite, Queen of Navarre, are histori- 
cal, though their characters and positions are 
modified to suit the requirements of the ro- 
mance. The queen is painted in very favora- 
ble tints; Henri of Navarre is the noblest of 
' the characters in the book, and the true hero 
of the Valois cycle. a 


*La Dame de Monsoreau (sequel, 1894). 
The date is 1578, during the troubled reign of 
Henri I1I., the contending factions being rep- 
resented by a host of historical personages, 
including the king, the Guises, and the Hugue- 
nots, with Henri of Navarre at their head. 
One of Dumas’ finest creations, the Jester 
Chicot, is introduced here. The romantic 
events revolve around Bussy d’Amboise and 
Diane de Meridor, wife of De Monsoreau. 
Bussy’s heroic defence against overwhelming 
numbers, when set upon at the instigation of 
the Duke of Anjou, is one of the famous fights 
in literature. 


*The Forty-five (sequel, 1848). A medley, 
containing many scenes of romance and 
tragedy; the ‘Forty-five,’ Henri III.’s fa- 
mous bodyguard, play hardly so important a 
part as that of Chicot. The chief dramatic 
event is the vengeance of la Dame de Mon- 
soreau on the Duke of Anjou for the murder 
of her lover. Period, 1585. 


The War of Women (1845). Deals with the 
later phases of the war of the Fronde; the 
imprisonment of the Prince de Comde and his 
telatives by Mazarin, the revolt incited at 
Bordeaux by his wife, and the various cabals 
and dissensions consequent on these acts, 
form the historical part; while a romance of 
love and adventure is interwoven and several 
fictitious or semi-fictitious characters are in- 
troduced. Period, 1650, the regency of Anne 
of Austria. 


Memoirs of a Physician (1846). The first 
of the five Marie-Antoinette romances, which 
comprise a full account of the court life and 
main events of French history from 1770 to 
1793. This was the period of the decadence 
of the monarchy and of the reigns of De Pom- 
padour and Du Barry. These memoirs of the 
famous quack Balsamo, otherwise the Count 
Cagliostro, are supposed to be based on a 
memoir that has been shown to have no 
authenticity. This prince of charlatans made 
a great stir in several European courts with 
his supernatural and pseudo-scientific preten- 
sions, his connection with the proscribed Free 
Masons giving him powerful influence, and 
among his clients were several great people 
of the French court. 


The Queen’s Necklace (sequel, 1849). It is 
doubtful whether the whole of this work is 
Dumas’. The period is 1784-85, the beginning 
of the ill-fated reign of Louis XVI. The ac- 
count given of the scandalous affair of the 
Diamond Necklace is in accordance with the 
facts that are known, though Balsamo’s con- 
nection with this intrigue is taken for granted. 
This is the first of the romances in which Marie 
Antoinette appears. 


The Chevalier de la Maison-Rouge (1846). 
Historically this is the fifth and last of the 
Marie-Antoinette romances, though written 
earlier than the others; it deals with the last 
act of the tragedy, the murder by continued 
ill-treatment of the dauphin and the execu- 
tion ot the queen. Many of the characters 
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are fictitious, including the titular hero. It 
is artistically one of Dumas’ inferior works. 


Agenor de Mauleon (1897). An epic of the 
great wars of the fourteenth century, founded 
on a story told to Froissart by the redoubtable 
Bastard de Mauléon; the medizval chronicler 
appears in Dumas’ romance in propria per- 
sonad. A narrative of action introducing such 
paladins of romance as Du Guesclin, Chan- 
dos, the Black Prince, and such a monster as 
Pedro the Cruel, of Spain. Spain is the stage 
on which most of the events are played out: 
date, 1361. 


Ange Pitou (1853). Third of the Marie- 
Antoinette romances. A full picture of Paris 
and Versailles in 1789; the taking of the Bas- 
tille is one of the most dramatic episodes. 
The characters and their various experiences 
illustrate the forces which were at work; they 
include the royal family, the courtiers and 
ministers, the revolutionary leaders, members 
of the national assembly, and a host of obscure 
agitators and loyalists. The narrative of the 
revolution breaks off with the invasion of Ver- 
sailles. 

La Comtesse de Charny (sequel, 1853). In 
this picture of the revolution during 1789-94 
the author avows that he is writing history 
and not romance. The flight of the king and 
queen to Varennes, the proceedings of the 
various assemblies, the march to Paris of the 
Marseillas, the massacres of the Reign of 
Terror, the war with Prussia and the battle 
of Valmy, and finally the execution of Louis 
XVI., are the principal events of the story. 
The Count and Countess de Charny, faithful 
adherents of the royal family, assist at the 
Varennes incident, and throughout the sto 
display heroic devotion to the lost cause. a 
legion of historical names appears among the 
characters. 


Olympe de Cleves (1852). Romance here 
predominates over history, and the chron- 
ology is not always accurate. Deals with the 
early years of Louis XV. (period, 1727-29), 
and one of the episodes that have authen- 
ticity is the conspiracy of Cardinal Fleury to 
corrupt the morals of the king. The romantic 
interest centres in the actress Olympe de 
Cléves and her lover, a young novice in the 
Jesuit seminary. The life of the Jesuits and 
the character of their organization are fully 
described. 


The Two Dianas (1846). The period de- 
picted is from 1521-74, the times of Francis 
1. and his short-lived successor, Henri II. 
Among the historical persons introduced are 
Catherine de Médicis, Mary of Scotland, and 
the heads of the Catholic and Huguenot fac- 
tions. Many of the events are dramatic; e.g., 
the pathetic encounter of the Huguenot Ren- 
audie with his old bosom friend Pardaillan, 
and the story of the defence of St. Quentin 
and the tumult of Amboise. 


The Page and the Duke of Savoy (1855). 
The period here treated is almost identical 
with the previous, 1528-80, and many char- 
acters reappear, among them the band of 
adventurers who stormed the old fort of Calais; 
while the troupe of soldiers of fortune, among 
whom Procope is the most diverting, are new. 
The central personage is Philibert, Duke of 
Savoy. The period dealt with witnessed the 
abdication of the Emperor Charles V., the 
accession of Philip II., the struggle for su- 
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premacy between the qtteen-mother Catherine 
de Médicis and the Guises, and the growth of 
the Reformation. 

The Companions of Jehu (1857). May be 
read as a sequel to The Whites and the Blues 
(1867-68). A romance of the years 1799 and 
1800, with innumerable historical incidents in- 
terwoven. It deals mainly with the insurrec- 
tions of royalists in La Vendée and Brittany, 
and the exploits of the heroic Georges Cadou- 
dal. In the second volume the heroine’s 
lover, the leader of the royalist companions of 
Jehu, is guillotined, partly through the agency 
of her brother, one of Napoleon’s atdes-de- 
camp. 

The She-Wolves of Machecoul and The 
Corsican Brothers (1858). The first, also 
published under the title of La Vendée, deals 
with the Duchess de Berry’s attempt to stir 
up an insurrection in that province in 1832, 
and has some romantic threads interwoven. 
The two girls who are nicknamed the ‘She- 
Wolves” are among Dumas’ most attractive 
creations, and the story of their love is touch- 
ing. It is in this book that Dumas has lifted 
an entire episode from Scott’s Rob Roy. The 
Corsican Brothers (1844) is a melodramatic 
tale founded on the idea of occult sympathy 
existing between twin brothers. 


The Whites and the Blues (1867-68). This 
should be read immediately before The Com- 
panions of Jehu, as it covers the period (1793- 
99) between The Chevalier de la Maison-Rouge 
and that romance; continues the story of the 
tevolution to the establishment of the Direc- 
tory and Bonaparte’s rise to power. The 
early portion, The Prussians on the Rhine, 
is founded mainly on the personal experiences 
of the author’s friend, Charles Nodier. . Then 
come the great episode of the rising of Thir- 
teenth Vendémiaire, the street fighting that 
brought Bonaparte to the front, the Directory, 
and finally the coup d'état of Eighteenth Fruc- 
tidor. The story describes the diverse move- 
ments that were taking place, and embraces 
all kinds of historical characters, with fictitious 
personages who are thoroughly representative 
of the times. Appended is a narrative of the 
luckless expedition to Egypt, under the title 
The Eighth Crusade. 


Monsieur de Chauvelin’s Will and The 
Woman with the Velvet Necklace (1868). The 
first of these short romances depicts the close 
of Louis XV.’s reign (1774), and is a terrible 
but accurate picture of royal debauchery and 
debased court life. Closes with the dreadful 
scene of the king’s death by smallpox. The 
Marquis de Chauvelin was one of the com- 
panions of Louis’ debaucheries. The second 
story is an episode of the Reign of Terror 
(1793), and the famous story-teller Hoffmann 
is the hero. The scene of Madame du Barry’s 
death by the guillotine is historical. 

The Black Tulip. A love romance with 
which are interwoven scenes from Dutch his- 
tory in the years 1672-75, when William the 
Silent lent himself to the agitation directed 
against the brothers de Witt, the patriotic 
defenders of Dutch liberty. The Harlem 
tulip craze is the theme of some of the episodes. 


Dumas, Alexandre. Son of the pre- 
ceding; was born at Paris, July 27, 1824; 
died there November 27, 1895. His 
first work was a volume of verse pub- 
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lished in his eighteenth year. He aé- 
companied his father to Spain and 
Africa, and on his return published The 
Story of Four Women ancmarl LaLeOte 
which showed no great talent. The Lady 
with the Camellias (1848), the story of 
Marie Duplessis, a woman of the town, 
found an immense number of readers. 
If was afterward dramatized by its 
author, and was also reproduced in 
Verdi’s opera of La Traviata. Among 
his other novels are Le Docteur Servans 
and Antonine (1849), Three Strong Men 
(1850), Diana de Lys (1852), The Lady 
and the Pearls, and Twenty Years of 
Life. Dumas has been more successful 
as a dramatist than as a novelist, his 
success being founded upon his power to 
deal satirically with the follies, vices, 
and crimes of society. He has dramatized 
his own work, Diana de Lys, and his 
father’s Joseph Balsamo. He has also 
written Le Demi-Monde (1855); The 
Divorce Question; The Prodigal Father 
(1859); Claude’s Wife (1872); Monsieur 
Alphonse (1873); The Natural Son 
(1858); The Friend of Women (1864); 
The Opinions of Mme. Aubray (1867); 
Princess Georges (1871); The Foreigner 
(1877); The Princess of Bagdad (1881); © 
Denise (1885), and Francillon (1887). 
Claude’s Wife was a dramatic version 
of his novel, The Clemenceau Case. 
Dumas was made a member of the 
French Academy on January 30, 1874. 
Victor Hugo appeared for the first time 
at a meeting of the Immortal Forty 
after his return to France, in order to 
vote for Dumas, who was elected by a 
vote of twenty-two to eleven. Later 
he was made grand officer of the Legion 
of Honor. 


The Lady with the Camellias (1848). The 
history of a noted courtesan, who conceives a 
pure passion; founded on a true story, and 
obviously modelled on Maron Lescaut. The 
subject is treated with as much delicacy as is 
perhaps possible, where the vices and follies 
of a great city are to be realistically described. 


Du Maurier, George Louis Palmella 
Busson (dii-mé-rya’). Novelist and art- 
ist; a descendant of a French family that 
fled to England at the breaking out of 
the revolution. He was born in Paris, 
March 6, 1834; died in London, October 
8, 1896. He attended school in Paris 
until he was seventeen years of age. His 
father dying in 1856, he returned to Paris 
and decided to make art a profession; he 
entered Gleyre’s studio, in the Quarter 
Latin, to study drawing and painting. 
He spent one year in the Quarter Latin. 
He then went to Antwerp and worked 
in the Antwerp Academy under De Key- 
ser and Van Lerins. It was while work- 
ing in the sttudio of Van Lerins that oc- 
curred what he called the great tragedy 
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of his life, the sudden and permanent 
loss of the sight of his left eye. In 1860 
he went to London and soon after began 
contributing sketches to Once a Week 
and to Punch. His fifst sketch appeared 
in Punch, June, 1860. From that time 
he became famous as an illustrator of 
that paper by his well-known caricatures 
of society hfe. His first book, Peter 
Ibbetson, was published in 1892; Trilby 
in 1894. His last book, The Martian, 
was appearing as a serial in Harper’s at 
the time of his death. All were illustrated 
by himself. In 1880 a collection of his 
Punch wood-cuts was published in a 
volume entitled English Society at Home. 

Peter Ibbetson (1894). A melancholy, 
dreamy book, the leading motive of which is 
the supernatural gift that enables the hero to 
meet his lost love in the dreamland of the past. 
The more realistic parts are reminiscences of a 
happy childhood spent at Passy. 

Trilby (1895). A discursive novel, founded, 
mainly, on reminiscences of Bohemian life and 
characters in Paris, with which is entwined a 
story of hypnotic influence over a beautiful 
girl, the heroine of a pathetic love idyl. The 
pathos is profound, but the book is mainly a 
comedy, marked by spontaneity and bonhomte. 
It was dramatized in a popular play. 

The Martian (1898). A return to the theme 
of Peter Ibbetson—France in the forties, 
Parisian and provincial happy domestic life, 
Belgian scenes, Malines and its dignified cleri- 
cal society; all depicted in the style of reminis- 
cences. The romantic side of the story is con- 
cerned with a visitor from Mars, a sort of 
Egeria to the hero, giving him literary inspira- 
tion. The Utopian suggestions of a nobler 
race of men give the artist scope for his figures. 


Dunbar, Paul Lawrence. An Ameri- 
can negro poet; born in Ohio in 1872. 
He is a resident of Dayton, O.; he has 

ublished Lyrics of Lowly Life, which 
fave received considerable praise. 

Folks from Dixie (1898). Twelve stories 
which portray with insight the spiritual, 
moral, social, and domestic life of the South- 
ern negro; told by a colored author with deep 
sympathy for his race and no mean literary 
skill 


Dunbar, William. A Scottish poet; 
born at Salton about 1465; died about 
1530. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews; entered the Fran- 
ciscan Order, and travelled over England 
and France. Returning to Scotland, he 
became a favorite at the Court of James 
IV. On the occasion of the marriage of 
Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry 
VIIL., to King James IV. of Scotland, he 
wrote The Thrissil and the Rois, an alle- 
gorical poem describing the amity be- 
tween England and Scotland, in honor 
of the event. The Golden Targe is a 
moral poem of fine imagery, in which 
_ the ascendency of love over reason 1s 


shown to be general—the golden shield- 


of reason being insufficient to ward off 
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the shafts of cupid; The Two Maryit 
Women and the Wedo is a tale in which 
the poet imagines he hears three females 
narrating their experiences in married 
life. He also wrote The Freiris of Ber- 
wyck, Justice Betuix, the Tailyeour and 
Sowtar (cobbler), Dance in the 
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Chalmer, Dance of the Sevin eidlie 
Synnis (seven deadly sins); Off the 


Nativitie of Christ; Off the Passioun of 
Christ; Off the Resurrection of Christ, 
etc. A complete edition of his work was 
issued in 1824, with a Life of Dunbar, 
by David Laing. One of his pleasantest 
poems, The Merle (blackbird) and the 
Nightingale, is a dialogue between these 
two birds, the Merle advocating a joyous 
life spent in the service of earthly love, 
while the Nightingale avers that the only 
ey love is that which is given solely 
to God. 


Dunlap, William. American painter, 
dramatist, and historian; born at Perth 
Amboy, N. J., in 1766; died in 1830. 
He studied in London under Benjamin 
West, and on his return to America 
busied himself with painting and dram- 
atic writing. His best play is The Father 
of an Only Child, which was brought out 
in 1789, and was very successful. He 
was sole manager of the Park Theatre, 
New York, from 1798 to 1805. He then 
gave himself up to the practice of his 
art, to literature, and to theatrical man- 
agement. In 1821 he painted his first 
great picture, “‘Christ Rejected’? (18 x 
12 ft.), after the style of one by West on 
the same subject; in 1828 appeared ‘‘Cal- 
vary” (18x14 ft.), both of which he 
exhibited in the principal cities of the 
United States. He was the author of 
the Memoirs of George Frederick Cooke 
(1812); a Life of Charles Brockden Brown, 
a History of the American Theatre, 
a standard work (1833); History of the 
Arts of Design in the United States 
(1834); Thirty Years Ago, or the Mem- 
oirs of a Water Drinker (1836); a His- 
tory of New York for Schools (1837), 
and a History of New Netherlands, 
Province of New York, and State of New 
York, with a curious and valuable ap- 
pendix (1839). Mr. Dunlap was one of 
the founders of the New York Academy 
of Design. 


Dunraven, Wyndham Thomas Wynd- 
ham-Quin. Fourth Earl of. An Irish 
journalist, statesman, and author; born 
at Adare Abbey, Ireland, February 12, 
1841. After graduating from Oxford he 
entered the army; but left. it in 1867 
for journalism, being war correspondent 
for the Daily Telegraph in Abyssinia, 
and afterward in the Franco-Prussian 
War. He was under-secretary for the 
colonies in Lord Salisbury’s administra- 
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tions. Of recent years he has been con- 
spicuous as a yachtman, having twice 
been challenger for the ‘““America’’ cup. 
Besides various magazine articles on 
hunting, he has published The Great 
Divide (1874); The Upper Yellowstone 
(1874); Notes on Irish Architecture; 
The Soudan: its History, Geography, 
and Characteristics. 


Duns Scotus, Joannes (duns sk6’tus). 
A Scotch metaphysician, head of the 
Schoolmen, called ‘‘the subtle doctor;”’ 
born in Scotland (?), 1265 or 1274; died 
at Cologne (?), November 8, 1308 (?). 
His opposition to the Thomists or adher- 
ents of St. Thomas Aquinas was spirited. 
He wrote an Exposition of Aristotelian 
Physics, Questions on Aristotle’s Work 
on the Soul, and similar works. The 
word dunce, in its present application, 
probably comes from his name used 
ironically. 


Dupanloup, Felix Antoine Phillippe 
(dii-pon-16). An eminent French con- 
troversalist and prelate; born in St. Felix, 
Savoy, January 3, 1802; died near Greno- 
ble, October 11, 1878. He became bishop 
of Orleans; wrote on education and faith, 
his Christian Marriage (7th ed., 1885), 
History of our Saviour Jesus Christ (1869), 
Intellectual Higher Education (1866), 
etc., attracting great attention. He 
headed the movement to canonize. Joan 
of Arc. 


Durand, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Mor- 
timer. British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton; born 1850; son of the late Major- 
General Sir H. Durand, R.E.; educated 
at Blackheath School, Eton House, To- 
bridge. Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, 1872; 
entered Bengal civil service in 1873; po- 
litical secretary to Sir F. (now Earl) 
Roberts during Kabul campaign, 1879; 
foreign secretary in India, 1884-94; con- 
ducted mission to Amoor of Afghanistan, 
1893; minister at Teheran, 1894-1900. 
Publications: edited Sir Henry Durand’s 
History of the First Afghan War (1879); 
Life of Sir Henry Durand (1883); Helen 
Trevelyan (1891). 


Dutt, Toru. A Hindu poetess; was 
born at Calcutta, March 4, 1856; died 
there August 30, 1877. Her father, the 
Baboo Govin Chunder Dutt, a magis- 
trate and justice of the peace, and a man 
of unusual culture and erudition, edu- 
cated his children at home. Toru ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of French, 
English, German, as well as her native 
tongue, besides so perfect an acquaint- 
ance with Sanskrit that she was enabled 
to translate portions of the Vishnu 
Purana into English blank verse. In 
1874 she published in the Bengal Maga- 
gine an essay on the works of Leconte 
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de Lisle; and in 1876, the year before 
her death, she issued the volume by 
which she is best known, A Sheaf Gleaned 
in French Fields. This book contained 
more than one hundred and fifty com- 
positions in English; while a second and 
enlarged edition, printed the year after 
her death, brought the number up to 
more than two hundred. Her sonnets 
were published in 1883. Among her 
manuscripts was found also an unfin- 
ished romance in English entitled Bi- 
canca; or, The Young Spanish Maiden. 
This was her first venture in English 
prose. With it she left also a number 
of original English poems. 

Duyckinck, Evert Augustus (di’kingk). 
An American cricic and essayist; born 
in New York City, November 23, 1816; 
died there August 13, 1878. He was the 
son of Evert Duyckinck, a publisher. 
He was educated at Columbia College, 
studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1837. After travelling for a year 
in Europe he returned to New York, 
and in 1840, in conjunction with Corne- 
lius Mathews, he established a monthly 
periodical entitled Arcturus, a Journal 
of Books and Opinions, which was con- 
tinued for two years. In 1847 he became 
the editor of The Literary World, which 
with an interval of about a year was 
carried on by him and his brother, George 
L. Duyckinck, until the close of 1853. 
They now began a Cyclopedia of American 
Literature, which was published in 1856. 
Ten years later a supplement was added 
by E. A. Duyckinck, who, besides con- 
tributing to periodicals, also published 
The Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith, 
with a memoir (1856); Memorials of John 
Allen (1864); Poems Relating to the 
American Revolution, with memoirs 
(1865); History of the War for the Union 
(1861-65); National Portrait Gallery of 
Eminent Americans (1866); History of 
the World (1870), and Memorials of 
Francis L. Hawks (1871). 


Duyckinck, George Long. Brother of 
Evert; born in New York City, October 
17, 1823; died there March 30, 1863. He 
was educated at Geneva College, N. Y., 
and at the University of the City of New 
York. He was associated with his 
brother in the editorship of The Literary 
World and in the preparation of the val- 
uable Cyclopedia of American Literature 
(1856). He was also the author of biog- 
raphies of George Herbert and Bishops 
Kerr, Latimer, and Jeremy Taylor. 


Dwight, John Sullivan (dwit). An 
American translator and musical critic; 
born at Boston, May 21, 1813; died there 
September 5, 1893. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1832, and studied at the 
Cambridge Divinity School, In 1838 
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he published translations from the Select 
Minor Poems of Goethe and Schiller, 
In 1840 he became pastor of the Uni- 
tarian congregation at Northampton, 
Mass. Soon atterward-he left the minis- 
terial office and devoted himself to litera- 
ture, especially in its relation to music. 
He contributed to literary periodicals, 
and delivered lectures upon Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Handel, Mozart, and other emin- 
ent musical composers. He was one of the 
founders of the Brook Farm Association. 
From 1852 to 1880 he published Dwight’s 
Journal of Music, by means of which he 
did much to elevate the popular taste 
for music. He was a good literary critic 
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Eadie, John. A Scotch religious writer; 
born at Alva, Stirlingshire, May 9, 1810; 
died in Glasgow, June 3, 1876 (not 1870). 
He wrote on theology, his books includ- 
ing The Divine Love (1855); Paul, the 
Preacher (1859), etc., in addition to 
scholarly treatises and commentaries. 


Earle, Mrs. Alice Morse. An American 
writer; born in Massachusetts in 1851. 
She has written extensively upon the 
manners and customs upon the colonial 
period of New England and New York. 
Among her numerous works are: Curious 
Punishments of Bygone Days; Customs 
and Fashions in Old England; Colonial 
Dames and Goodwives; Colonial Days in 
Old New York. 


Earle, John. An English clergyman 
and miscellaneous writer; born at Yorkin 
1601; died at Oxford, November 17, 1665. 
He was educated at Oxford, became 
chaplain and tutor to Prince Charles, 
with whom he went into exile, and was in 
consequence deprived of all his property. 
After the restoration he was made dean 
of Westminster; in 1662 was consecrated 
bishop of Worcester, and in the following 
year transferred to the see of Salisbury. 
His principal work, Microcosmographie, 
or a Peece of the World, discovered in 
Essayes and Characters, a facetious de- 
scription of the life and manners of the 
time, was first published in 1628; it was 
very popular, for six editions appeared 
within two years. A tenth edition was 
printed in 1786, and a new edition, with 
Notes and an Appendix, by Philip Bliss, 
in 1811. 


Early, Jubal Anderson. An American 
general and lawyer; born in Franklin 
County, Va., November 3, 1816; died 
March 2, 1894. He graduated from West 
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and a successful lecturer. He wrote 
History of Music in Boston, and arranged 
in its present form God Save the State. 


Dzierzkovski, Joseph (tsérts’k6f-ské). 
A Polish novelist (1807-65); born at 
Xaverov, Galicia, in 1807; died in Lem- 
berg, January 13, 1865. He loves to 
contrast the selfish dissipation of the 
upper classes with the humble virtues 
of the lowly. Salon and Street (1847); 
The Twins (1854); The Jugglers (1855); 
The Crown of Thorns (1856), are note- 
worthy; Polish Chivalry (1858), a histori- 
cal novel, is one of his best. He also wrote 
a drama, The Spark of Poesy (1860). 


Point in 1837; served in the Seminole 
War (1837-38); resigned in 1838 to study 
law, and was prominent in the Mexican 
War (1847-48). He became a Confed- 
erate major-general in the Civil War, took 
part at Bull Run and Gettysburg, and in 
1864 invaded Maryland, but was checked 
by Sheridan. After the war he practised 
law at Richmond and Lyncaburg, Va., 
and New Orleans, La. His works in- 
clude: A Memoir of the Last Year of the 
War for Independence in the Confederate 
ies (1867); Campaigns of General Lee 
1872). 


Eastman, Charles Gamage. An Amer- 
ican poet and journalist; was born at 
Fryeburg, Me., June 1, 1816; and died at 
Burlington, Vt., in 1861. He was edu- 
cated at Royalton Academy, Windsor; 
at Burlington, and at the University of 
Vermont, where he graduated in 1837. 
Upon leaving the university, he founded 
at Johnson the Lamoille River Express. 
In 1840 he founded at Woodstock the 
Spirit of the Age, and in 1846 he removed 
to Montpelier and became proprietor and 
editor of the Vermont Patriot. He was 
for some years postmaster of Woodstock 
and Montpelier, at which latter place he 
published the small volume of poems 
(1848) by which he became known to the 
literary world. He was elected to the 
State Senate in 1851, and was a delegate 
to the national conventions of 1852 and 
1856. He was well known as a reader of 
original poems at his alma mater and at 
Dartmouth and other colleges, and was a 
frequent contributor to magazines and 
reviews. An enlarged edition of his poems 
was published by his widow in 1880. 


Eastwick, Edward Blackhouse. An 
English Orientalist and diplomatist; born 
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in Berkshire in 1814; died at Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight, July 16, 1883. He was a 
voluminous writer on Oriental (especially 
East Indian) subjects, and has rendered 
very important service to English liter- 
ature by many translations from Persian 
and Hindu—e. g., Sadi’s Gulistan ; or, 
The Rose Garden, in 1852, and the ver- 
sion of Pilpay’s fables called Anvar-1- 
Suhaili, in 1854. He also wrote Journal 
of a Diplomat’s Three Years’ Residence 
in Persia (2 vols., 1864), and Venezuela; 
or, Sketches of Life in a South American 
Republic (1868). Between 1878 and 1882 
he brought out a sumptuous two-volume 
edition of the Kaisar-nama-i-hind; or, 
Lady of the es He was a frequent 
contributor to literary journals. 


Ebers, George. A German Orientalist 
and novelist; born in Berlin, March 1, 
1837, and died August 7, 1898. He 
studied in Frobel’s school at Keilhau, and 
afterward in the Universities of Géttingen 
and Berlin, giving the preference to 
Oriental, philosophical, and archeological 
studies. He then visited the principal 
museums in Europe, and in 1865 estab- 
lished himself at Jena as a private tutor 
in the Egyptian language and antiquities. 
In 1864 he published An Egyptian Prin- 
cess, an historical romance, giving a de- 
scription of life in Egypt about the time 
of the Persian conquest (340 B.c.).. His 
works, Egypt, the Books of Moses, and a 
Scientific Journey to Egypt, published in 
1869-70, led to his appointment in the 
latter year to a professorship at Leipzig. 
While travellingin Egypt, in 1872 to 1873, 
he discovered an important papyrus, 
which he described in a treatise, and 
which was named in his honor the Papy- 
rus Ebers. He also published in 1872 a 
work entitled Through Goshen to Sinia. 
A severe attack of paralysis in 1876 ren- 
dered him unable to walk. He sought 
recreation in imaginative writing, and in 
1877 published Uarda, a Romance of 
Ancient Egypt, a book which has been 
translated into nearly all the languages 
of Europe. It was followed by Egypt— 
Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque 
(1878); Homo Sum, a novel (1878); The 
Sisters, romance (1880); Palestine (1881), 
work written in collaboration with Guthe; 
The Burgomaster’s Wife: a Tale of the 
Siege of Leyden (1882); Serapis (1885); 
Die Nilbrant (1887); Joshua (1889); 
Margery (1889); Coptic Art (1892); Per 
Aspera (1892), and Cleopatra (1894). 


*An Egyptian Princess (1864). A romance 
of ancient Egypt, founded chiefly on Herodo- 
tus, supplemented and corrected by the re- 
sults of modern research, the records of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, etc. Not, however, 
a slavish reconstruction of bygone ages; the 
writer deals with materials imaginatively, 
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and makes his characters think and icc: as 
modern Europeans. He takes some historical 
personages, such as Cambyses, Amasis, or 
Sappho, and weaves fact and fiction together, 
not refraining from an occasional anachronism. 
The romance opens in Hellas, passes into 
Persia, and finally makes Egypt the theatre 
of events. 

Arachne, a Historical Romance (1808). 
Scene, Alexandria, B.c. 274, reign of the second 
of the house of Ptolemy. Portrays the life of 
Greek sculptors and their models, and glances 
at the licentious society of the court ruled by 
Queen Arsinoe and her boon companions. 
There are some violent scenes. Arachne is a 
statue, and there is much studio talk about 
esthetics, realism, etc., in art that sounds 
very like the nineteenth century. 


The Burgomaster’s Wife, a Tale of the Siege 
of Leyden (1882). A story of that decisive 
event in the foundation of Holland’s independ- 
ence, the siege of Leyden by Valdez, when the 
starving and plague-stricken Dutch cut the 
dykes and let the sea inundate their rich lands 
that the Gueux might sail up to the walls and 
relieve them. 


Barbara Blomberg, a Historical Romance 
(1897). A study of German court life at 
Ratisbon, Brussels, etc., under Charles V. 
Barbara is a beautiful singer, the mother of 
Don John of Austria, who captivates the 
moody emperor; and much of the plot deals 
with her efforts to recover her son from his 
imperial father. She is a passionate woman 
whose ambition brings her intolerable woe. 
The grandees and courtiers, the dignitaries 
of the Church and the statesmen of this great 
epoch appear on the stage. 


*Uarda (1877). Scene, Egyptian Thebes, 
fourteenth century B.c., the reign of Rameses 
II. Inner history of the regent’s conspiracy 
to usurp the throne while Rameses was war- 
ting against the Aramens, whom he defeated 
at Kadesh. The conspirators are among the 
chief characters, while the more agreeable ones 
include the daughter of Rameses, the half- 
Greek Uarda, and the poet Pentaur, hero of 
the national epos. A mass of learned details 
about manners and habits of life, religious 
rites and superstitions, and the various cur- 
rents of thought, rationalistic and reactionary, 
are worked in. The plot is a modern one of 
infants changed at birth, and a happy resolu- 
tion of difficulties crowned by marriage; the 
motives and passions are those of our own 
time and people. 


In the Blue Pike (1896). A genre picture 

of life if a provincial town (Nuremberg) just 
before the Reformation. ‘‘The Blue Pike”’ is 
an inn frequented by all classes. Tetzel, the 
seller of indulgences, who provoked Luther’s 
ire, appears. 
_ Homo Sum (1878). A story of the Anchor- 
ites of the eighth century who sought to es- 
cape from the world and from themselves at 
the foot of Sinai. The title implies not only 
“T am a man,” but also ‘‘and a sinner.” 

Per Aspera; a Thorny Path (1892). Alex- 


andria, temp. Emperor Bassianus: later Ro- 
man imperial period. 


Ebner-Eschenbach, Baroness Marie von 
(ab’ner esh’en-bé¢h). An eminent Aus- 
trian novelist and poet; born (Countess 
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Dubsky) at Castle Zdislavic, Moravia, 
September 13, 1830. Beginning in 1860 
as a playwright: Mary Stuart in Scotland 
(1860), and the tragedy, Marie Roland, 
with the one-act dramas, Doctor Ritter, 
Violets, and The Disconsulate One, were 
but moderately successful. Turning to 
fiction: The Princess of Banalia (1872), 
a satiric tale, made little impression; but 
Two Countesses (1885), a story of Aus- 
trian high society, met with great favor, 
and its successors place her among the 
great writers. They include: Tales of 
Village and Castle; The Child of the 
Parish; The Rival. She has epic power, 
keen psychological insight, and quick sen- 
sibility; and is unsurpassed in grace of 
form and precision of style. 


Ebrard, Johannes Heinrich August (a’- 
brard). A German Protestant theological 
writer, dramatist, and literary critic; born 
in Erlangen, January 18, 1818; died there 
July 23, 1888. He led a general reform 
movement in theology, producing Phil- 
osophical Criticism of Evangelical His- 
tory (1842); The Dogma of the Last 
Supper and its History (1845~-46); Prac- 
tical Theology (1856), etc.; while, under 
the pseudonym of ‘‘Gottfried Flamm- 
berg,’’ he wrote Duplessis-Mornay (1859) 
and other dramas, and A Life in Song 
(2d ed., 1872), a collection of verse. His 
other pseudonym, “‘Christian Deutsch,” 
has served in connection with Stephen 
Klinger (1872), a play and studies of the 
Ossian creations. 


Ega de Querioz, José Maria (a’sd de 
ka-r6z’). A Portuguese novelist; born at 
Povoa do Varzim, November 25, 1845. 
He introduced the naturalistic school into 
Portugal. His powers of observation and 
description are great, and in his novels 
The Crime of Father Amaro (1874), re- 
written in 1880, The first Monk of St. 
Basil (1877), and A Relic (1886), he por- 
trays in master strokes the failings of 
Portuguese society. His strange, half- 
realistic, half-fanciful story, The Relic, 
weaves into a narrative of Oriental travel 
a dramatic representation of the Passion 
of Christ in the form of a dream. In 
collaboration with Ramalho-Ortigo, he 
wrote the spirited tale of adventure, The 
Mystery of Cintra Street. 


Echegaray, José (4-cha-gar-a’). A Span- 
ish scholar and dramatist; was born at 
Madrid about 1835. In 1858 he became 
professor of mathematics and physics in 
the School of Engineers in his native city, 
in which capacity he published many 
valuable works on science and mathe- 
matics. In 1868 he was made minister of 
commerce, minister of public instruction 
in 1873, and minister of finances in the 
following year. It is by his dramatic 
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works, however, that he is best known, 
both at home andabroad. His popularity 
in this respect began with the marked 
success of The Avenger’s Bride (1874), a 
comedy remarkable for the strength of 
its characters, for its dramatic action, and 
for the beauty of its language. This was 
followed by many dramas, most notewor- 
thy among which are The Great Galeoto 
(1881), which has been translated into 
several languages, and the later El Hijo 
de Don Juan and Lo Sublime en lo Vulgar. 
Other works for the stage are: The Last 
Night (1875) ; Conflict between Two Duties 
(1885). An edition of his collected drama- 
tic works was published at Madrid in 1885. 


Echeverria, Estéban (4-cha-va-ré’a). A 
notable Argentine poet; born in Buenos 
Ayres, 1809; died in Montevideo in 1851. 
He published a book of Rhymes at nine- 
teen; passed some time in France; be- 
came a devotee of Byron and Lamartine, 
and on his return published another vol- 
ume, whose exuberance explains its fail- 
ure. But later volumes of short poems, 
Counsels, The Female Captives, Guitar, 
prove him a genuine poet. 


Eckstein, Ernst (ek’stin). A German 
humorist, poet, and novelist; born at 
Giessen, February 6, 1845; died in Dres- 
den, November 18, 1900, From the 
university he went to Paris, and there 
completed his comic epos Check to the 
Queen (1870), and wrote Paris Silhouettes 
(1873), the grotesque night-piece, The 
Varzin Ghosts, and The Mute of Seville, 
Later he visited different places, and 
wrote the stories of Margherita, At the 
Tomb of Cestius, and The Mosque at Cor- 
dova. He was editor of a literary and 
critical journal, Hall of Poets, and of a 
humorous weekly, The Wag, at Leipzig, 
for some years, and in 1885 settled in 
Dresden. He was a very prolific and 
inventive writer, a master of technique. 
Besidesmany brilliant humorous sketches, 
he wrote many stories of ancient classic 
life, as The Claudii; Aphrodite, a Story 
of Ancient Hellas; Decius the Flute- 
player, a Merry Story of a Musician in 
Ancient Rome. 


Ecrevisse, Peter (a-kra-vés’). A Flem- 
ish novelist (1804-79); born at Obbicht, 
in Limburg. In 1860 he withdrew from a 
promising political career and devoted 
himself to literature. He is noted for his 
power of description and his simple, earn- 
est style. Of his numerous historical 
novels must be mentioned: The Destac- 
tion of Maestricht; The De Witt Brothers. 
He is author also of some novels of society, 
The Cancer of Cities, The Stepson, and 
The Servingman of Kempen. 


Eden, Emily. An English novelist and 
descriptive writer; born in Westminster, 
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March 3, 1797; died at Richmond, Surrey, 
August 5, 1869. Her Semi-Detached 
House (1859) and Semi-Attached Couple 
(1860) possess realistic charm, while 
Portraits of the People and Princes of 
India (1844), and other impressions of 
travel,exhibit great descriptive excel- 
lence. 


Edersheim, Alfred (a’der-shim), A 
Jewish Christian biblical writer; born at 
Vienna, 1825; died at Mentone, France, 
March 16, 1889. From the universities 
of Vienna and Berlin he passed to that of 
Edinburgh, where he studied theology 
and became a minister of the Scotch Free 
Church. He wrote an interesting Bible 
History (7 vols.), Sketches of Jewish 
Social Life in the Days of Christ, History 
of the Jewish Nation after the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus, and Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah. 


Edgar, John George. A British biog- 
rapher and novelist; was born at Hutton, 
Berwickshire, Scotland, in 1834; died 
April 22, 1864. He entered a house of 
business at Liverpool and visited the 
West Indies on mercantile affairs, but 
soon deserted commerce and devoted 
himself to literature. His earliest pub- 
lication was the Boyhood of Great Men, 
in 1853, which he followed up in the same 
year with a companion volume, entitled 
Footprints of Famous Men. In the course 
of the next ten years he wrote as many as 
fifteen other volumes intended for the 
reading of boys. Edgar was especiall 
familiar with early English and qcottish 
history, and possessed a wide knowledge 
of border tradition. He was the first 
editor of Every Boy's Magazine. The 
titles of his books are: History for Boys; 
Heroes of England; Crusades and Cru- 
saders; Sea-Kings and Naval Heroes; 
Wars of the Roses; Cavaliers and Round- 
heads; Memorable Events of Modern His- 
tory; How I Won My Spurs; Danes, 
Saxons, and Normans; Noble Danes of 
Ancient Story; Anecdotes of Animals; 
Cressy and Poictiers; The Boy Crusaders; 
Runnymede and Lincoln Fair. 


Edgeworth, Maria. An English novel- 
ist; born at Bourton, Oxfordshire, Janu- 
Bvigy ihe eh: died at Edgeworthstown, 
Longford, Ireland, May 22, 1849. She 
was the daughter of Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth and his first wife. She was educated 
by her father, who, when she was fifteen 
years of age, removed to Ireland with his 
family. Her first literary work,Practical 
Education (1798), the joint work of 
father and daughter, at once established 
her reputation as a novelist. This was 
followed by Belinda (1801). In 1804 
appeared Popular Tales; then Tales of 
Fashionable Life, including Ennui, The 
Dun, Manceuvering, Almeira, Vivian, The 
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Absentee, Madame de Fleury, and Emile 
de Coulanges (1809-12). These works 
contain several fine character studies. 
They were followed by Patronage (1814), 
and Harrington Ormond and Comic 
Operas (1817); Rosamond (1822); Harry 
and Lucy (1825); and Helen (1834), one 
of her best novels. Miss Edgeworth 
aimed to paint national manners and to 
enforce morality. Her works are delinea- 
tions of character, and are characterized 
by good sense and humor. She was 
eminently successful in depicting the 
Irish character. Her vivacious dialogue, 
varied incidents, and clear and flowing 
style render her novels, if not intensely 
interesting, extremely pleasant reading, 

*Castle Rackrent (1800). Annals of an Irish 
house: a picture of the broken-down  paovee 
by one who had lived among them; in form a 
succession of character portraits (e. g., Sir 
Condy and the other squireens), and anecdotes 
of boisterous, irresponsible life, put into the 
life of an old servitor, who is an original. 

*Belinda (1801). Her most elaborate novel. 
In it she embodies her ideas on woman’s func- 
tions and on moral philosophy in general. 
Belinda is her ideal, while the fast society 
woman who chaperons her, the profligate and 
fatuous beaux, the burlesque assertor of 
woman’s rights, and the innocent maiden 
brought up like a hothouse flower are exam- 
ples for reprobation and satire. 

Popular Tales (1803). Depicts the rustic 
world, farm life, fields, cottage children, and 
quiet unstirred by great events. Simple 
themes and simple language, child-like char- 
acters, and the patent moral make these tales 
especially suitable for the young. 

Leonora (1806). A satirical refutation of 
Madame de Staél’s Delphine and its advanced 
views on women. 

Tales of Fashionable Life (1809). Exhibits 
the frivolities, extravagance, and worthless- 
ness of people who live for society, and incul- 
cates common sense. These pages are thronged 
with fine ladies who flirt and gad about in male 
attire, and either go to the bad irretrievabl 
or become reformed. Almeria portrays a self- 
deceiver; Ennui is a study of a voluptuary’s 
frivolous life and weary attempts to satisfy 
his mind with pleasure, and of his tragic awak- 
ening. In contrast is sketched the unthrifty 
but genial life of the Hibernian peasant: 


_ Vivian (1809). Another story of fashionable 
life; in original intention a moral tale, relating 
to the sad and ultimately tragic career of a 
vain, weak man, who, with the best intentions 
in the world, manages to ruin himself, lose the 
girl he loves, run away with a fashionable 
woman, and marry a lady he does not care for. 


*The Absentee (1812). Belongs to a second 
series of tales of fashionable life, painting 
two contrasted pictures, the one of an Irish 
fine lady living extravagantly in London, the 
other of a neglected estate, and the wretched 


peasants starving under an agent’s exactions. 


Patronage (1814). Entirely a novel of 
morals, and full of the natural defects of the 
species. The chief characters are emphasized 
representatives of good and bad principles of 
living, and each gets his respective desert in 
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the course of the novel. There are, however, 
two fine and life-like characters, Lord Old- 
borough, a haughty and ambitious minister 
of the crown, and Buckhurst Falconer, a warm- 
hearted but unstable man, a more amiable 
Vivian, whose moral descent moves our com- 
passion. arnt 

Harrington (1817). Written as an apology 
for the Jews in response to a letter from a 
Jewish lady reproaching the author with hav- 
ing made so many Jews ridiculous in her writ- 
ings. A minor work, in writing which she 
found little interest. 

Ormond (1817). Contains her gayest and 
brightest scenes, especially in the earlier part; 
King Corny (another Sir Condy) and Sir Ulick 
O’Shane are among her oddest and most 
humorous creations; the dialogue, too, is full 
of humor and witty drollery. 

Early Lessons and Moral Tales (1826). 
Harry and Lucy, begun early, but not com- 
pleted till 1826, is a moral tale for children, 
urging them to become their own teachers. 
The others, Frank and Rosamond, also are 
simple stories, containing a certain amount 
of amusement with much edification. 

Helen (1834). The moral aim is to show 
what social troubles arise from addiction to 
fibs and ‘“‘ white lies.’ 


Edgren, August Hjalmar. A Swedish 
author; born in Wermland, Sweden, Oc- 
tober, 1840. He came to the United 
States in 1860, and joined the ggth 
New York Regiment, as Second Lieu- 
tenant, January, 1862. He was con- 
nected with Yale University from 1874 
to 1880, and professor of modern lan- 
guages and Sanskrit in Nebraska Uni- 
versity from 1880 to 1884. His numerous 
publications include Swedish work on 
the Literature of America (1878); Swed- 
ish Literature in America (1883); and 
American Antiquities (1885); besides 
many valuable papers for students per- 
taining to Sanskrit, romance, and Ger- 
manic philology. 


Edgren-Leffler, Anne Charlotte. Swed- 
ish novelist, dramatist, and social re- 
former; was born at Stockholm, October 
16, 1849; died at Naples, Italy, October 
24, 1892. Her first work, a little play 
in two acts, entitled The Actress, was 
published when she was nineteen years 
old, under the pseudonym of ‘‘Carlot.” 
Other of her early writings were issued 
anonymously, and still others under the 
pen name of ‘‘Abrun Leifson.” In her 
dramas and novels she advocated the 
cause of the emancipation of woman. 
Of the former the principal are: Skade- 
spelerskan (1873); Under Toffeln (1876) ; 
Elfvan (1880); Sanna Gvinnor (1883); 
En Raddande Engel (1883); Hurmangor 
Godt (1884). A collection of her stories 
was published at Stockholm in 1882 in 
four volumes under the title of Ur Lifvet; 
this has passed through many editions. 


Elfvan (The Elf) is her best play, and - 
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Aurora Bunge and Love and Woman- 
hood are by far the best of her stories; 
her longest completed novel being A 
Tale of Summer. 


Edward VI. King of England; born 
at Hampton Court, October 12, 1537; 
died at Greenwich, July 6, 1553. His 
Journal, a chronicle of his every-day 
experiences from the time of his acces- 
sion until the year preceding his death, 
and various essays and declamations 
in French, Greek, and Latin, gives a 
favorable impression of his literary 
capacity, 


_ Edwards, Amelia Blandford. An Eng- 
lish Egyptologist and miscellaneous 
writer; born in London in 1831; died at 
Weston Super Mare, Somerset, April 
15, 1892. She was educated at home. 
Her first novel was My Brother’s Wife 
(1855). It was followed by The Ladder 
of Life (1857); Hand and Glove (1859); 
Barbara’s History (1864); Half a Million 
of Money, Miss Carew, Short Stories, 
and Ballads (1865); Debenham’s Vow 
(1869); In the Days of my Youth, Mon- 
sieur Maurice (1873), and Lord Brack- 
enbury (1880). After 1880 she devoted 
herself to archeological studies. In 
1883 she was made honorary secretary 
of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. She 
received the title of doctor of philosophy 
from Columbia College, New York, and 
lectured on the antiquities of Egypt, 
etc., in 1889 and succeeding years in the 
United States. Miss Edwards has also 
written A Summary of English History 
(1856); The History of France (1858); 
The Story of Cervantes (1863); Un- 
trodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys (1873); A Thousand Miles up the 
Nile (1877), and Pharaohs, Fellahs, and 
Explorers (1891). She was one of the 
leading Egyptologists of England, a 
member of the Biblical Archeological 
Society, and of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies, and was a 
contributor to English and foreign jour- 
nals and to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. 

Barbara’s History (1864). The character 
and inner life of a girl, the romance of her court- 
ship, her experiences in a German college (a 
part related with intimate and humorous 
sketching of national and local traits), and 
her romantic marriage; all these matters are 
soberly and sympathetically related, and a 
series of minor characters, such as Mr. Sandy- 
shaft, stern and irascible externally, but in- 
wardly full of kindness, are drawn with quiet 
humor. Incorporated with this delineation 
of life is a melodramatic plot based on a mys- 
tery that causes estrangement between Bar- 
bara and her husband. 

Lord Brackenbury (1880). Like Barbara, 
comprises much portraiture of foreign people 
and society and studied descriptions of for- 
eign towns and scenery. 
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Edwards, Mrs. Annie. A British nov- 
elist, of whose personal history very little 
is known except what may be gathered 
from her works and the criticisms con- 
nected with them. Her line is the con- 
tinental English of damaged reputation 
—the adventurers, the gamblers, the 
escaped debtors, the desperate econo- 
mists, the separated wives, the young 
who smoke 


ladies without mammas who 
cigarettes and ‘‘compromise’’ them- 
selves with moustachioed foreigners. 


Of Creeds, which appeared in 1859, the 
motive and action are unnatural and 
incredible. The World’s Verdict (1861) 
was received as a good story, but is 
rather carelessly arranged. Miss For- 
rester (1865) is unhealthy; it has not 
the excuse of being a study of morbid 
anatomy, for the characters are utterly 
unreal. Archie Lovell, appearing a few 
months later, was hailed as a faithful, 
brilliant, varied picture of English men 
and women. Two years later (1867) 
appeared Stephen Lawrence, Yeoman; 
Susan Fielding (1869); Ought We to 
Visit Her? (1871); Her Face or her For- 
tune (1878). To many readers Mrs. 
Edwards is ‘‘the authoress of Vivian the 
Beauty.’’ This work was issued in 1879. 
Vivian herself is an English actress who 
is tardily introduced into a simply told 
story of homely life in a German 
“Schloss.” Other works of Mrs. Ed- 
wards are: A Point of Honor (1863); 
The Ordeals for Wives (1864); Leah, a 
Woman of Fashion (1875); The Blue 
Stocking (1877); A Girton Girl (1885); 
The Playwright’s Daughter (1886); Pearl 
Powder (1890); The Adventuress (1894). 

Archie Lovell (1866). The story of a pretty 
young hoiden, whose audacity is equalled only 
by her innocence. She scandalizes the ‘‘shady 
English” of Morteville, a continental resort 
of the shabby genteel, by her tomboyish man- 
ners and defiance of the conventions; and at 
last escapes narrowly from the disastrous 
consequences of a wild adventure with a young 
man, undertaken in perfect ignorance of the 
ways of the world. 

Susan Fielding (1869). Susan is one of the 
immaculate heroines; compared with her, per- 
haps, as a foil, is the more human and more 
intelligent Portia French, a type of the am- 
bitious woman of the world, far from bad at 
heart, but determined above everything on a 
wealthy marriage. 

Ought We to Visit Her? (1872). A young 
wife of Bohemian antecedents, shunned by 
the respectable people of Chalkshire and ne- 
glected by her unworthy husband, is tempted 
and almost seduced into wickedness, but sud- 
denly awakes to conscience. She is by instinct 
gay and coquettish, but innocent at heart. 
The novel flirts with suggestive situations 
without overtly transgressing the proprieties. 

Leah, a Woman of Fashion (1875). An 
English boarding-house in the Rue Castiglione 
affords a comprehensive character picture of 
a set of Bohemian English people, runaway 
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debtors, separated wives, gamblers, rakes, 
and persons, generally speaking, of damaged 
reputation. 

A Girton Girl (1886). The love troubles of 
a girl who wanted to go to Girton, the flirta- 
tions and mischief-making of a married lady, 
a cynical and selfish man’s attentions to an 
innocent girl—such are the principal matters; 
these people are idlers amid the picturesque 
scenery of the Channel Isles. 


Edwards, George. An English or 
Scotch writer on sociology and social 
reform; born in 1752; died in London, 
February 17, 1823. Believing that he 
held the precious secret of the relief of 
man’s estate, he wrote some fifty books 
to disseminate the information, among 
which is one with the long title: The 
Practical System of Human Economy, 
or the New Era at Length Fully Ascer- 
tained, Whereby we are Able in One 
Immediate Simple Undertaking to Re- 
move the Distress, Burdens, and Griev- 
ances of the Times, and to Bring all Our 
Interests, Public, Private, and Com- 
mercial, to Their Intended Perfection 
(1816). 


Edwards, George Wharton. An Ameri- 
can artist and author; born in Con- 
necticut in 1860. He is a resident of 
Plainfield, N. J. Most of his stories 
have appeared in the Century Magazine. 
His works include P’tit Matinic and 
Other Monotones; Thumb-Nail Sketches; 
Break o’ Day and Other Stories. 


Edwards, Henry Sutherland. An En- 
glish descriptive writer, essayist, biogra- 
pher, and novelist; born in London, 1828. 
He travelled and studied in Russia, Tur- 
key, and Central Europe, acting as a 
newspaper correspondent. He produced 
The Polish Captivity (1863); Life of 
Rossini (1869); The Germans in France 
(1874); The Slavonian Provinces of 
Turkey (1876); The Prima Donna; Her 
History and Surroundings from the 
Seventeenth to the Nineteenth Century 
(1888); Dutiful Daughters (1890), a tale 
of London life, etc. He is an acute 
observer. 


Edwards, Jonathan. A distinguished 
American divine and metaphysician; 
born at East Windsor, Conn., October 
5, 1703; died at Princeton, N. J., March 
22, 1758. He entered Yale College at 
thirteen, and was licensed to preach at 
nineteen. Early in 1727 he was ordained 
as colleague to his maternal grandfather, 
Mr. Stoddard, the pastor at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., becoming sole minister two 
years later, upon the death of Mr. Stod- 
dard. His ministry at Northampton 
lasted twenty-four years. Disputes upon 
ecclesiastical points arose between him 
and his congregation, and he was forced 
to resign. He then became a missionary 
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among the remnant of the Housatonic 
Indians. at Stockbridge, Mass., where 
he wrote the Inquiry into the Freedom 
of the Will, God’s Last End in the 
Creation, the treatise on The Affection, 
on Original Sin, and on The Nature of 
True Virtue, and a projected voluminous 
History of Redemption, which had been 
begun several years before. Besides the 
works already mentioned and a Life of 
Daniel Brainard, his son-in-law, numer- 
ous Sermons of Edwards were published 
during his lifetime and after his death. 
Several editions of his works have been 
published. 


Edwards, Matilda Barbara Betham. 
An English novelist; born at Wester- 
field, Suffolk, in 1836. Her first novel, 
The White House by the Sea, published 
in 1857, passed through several editions. 
She has since contributed critical and 
social papers to Punch, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, Fraser's Magazine, and other 
periodical publications, and has written 
numerous novels and books for children. 
Among them are: Holidays Among the 
Mountains; or, Scenes and Stories of 
Wales, and Little Bird Red and Little 
Bird Blue (1861); John and I and Snow- 
flakes and the Stories they Told the Chil- 
dren (1862); Doctor Jacob (1864); A 
Winter with the Swallows (1867); Dr. 
Company’s Courtship and Through Spain 
to the Sahara (1868); Kitty (1869); The 
Sylvestres (1871); Mademoiselle Joseph- 
ine’s Fridays (1874); A Year in Western 
France (1877); Holidays in Eastern 
France (1879) ; Six Life Studies of Famous 
Women (1880); Pearla (1884); Arthur 
Young’s Travels in France, with notes, 
biography, and general sketch of France 
(1889); The Roof of France, or Travels 
in Lozere (1889); Forestalled, or the Life- 
quest (1891); France of To-day (1892); 
A North Country Comedy (1892); The 
Curb of Honor (1893); A Romance of 
Dijon (1894). Her hymn, God Make 
my Life a Little Light, is included in 
Dr. Julian’s great dictionary of Hymn- 
ology recently issued. 

Dr. Jacob (1868). Life in Frankfurt and 
certain little German towns; English and Ger- 
man characters, the chief of whom, the sexa- 
genarian, Dr. Jacob, of a ‘‘noble but oblique” 
nature, appears first as a man of brilliant in- 
tellect, fascinating manners, and lofty aims, 
but shows his inherent lack of principle in his 
love passages with some young women, and 
subsides into the unhonored old age of a 
selfish epicurean. 

Bridget (1877). The development of Brid- 
get’s character from impulsive and thought- 
less girlhood to a mature and affectionate 
type of woman is the principal motive of this 
story, which comprises a variety of character- 
studies with their several love tales. 

* Brother Gabriel (1878). Gabriel is a young 
Trish monk, who is expelled from his monas- 
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tery in southern France, and, being forced by 
circumstances to live with an English girl as 
her brother and protector, falls deeply in love. 
His character is a study of religious devotion 
battling with a desire of freedom and of passion 
giving way to saintly unselfishness. 

A Romance of Dijon (1894). France before 
1789; the simple love story quite subservient 
with the careful study of the feelings and atti- 
tude of the peasantry toward the ancien 
régime and the earlier movements of the 
revolution. 

The Dream Charlotte: a Story of Echoes 
(1896). A village story of Normandy in the 
times of the revolution, of which but the faint- 
est echoes are audible, while Charlotte Corday 
hardly appears in person in these memoirs 
of her kin and of the Huguenots, whose suffer- 
ings were ending with the dawn of a new order. 

The Lord of the Harvest (1899). A quiet 
story of rural life in Suffolk before the repeal 
of the corn laws, simple in its personal ele- 
ments and largely taken up with description 
of local custom and modes of life. 

A Suffolk Courtship (1900). A pleasant 
pee of life in Suffolk fifty years ago in the 

appy days of farming. Rich in local color 
and faithful in rendering the dialect. Quiet 
town life in Ipswich and farming in the shire 
are well depicted in the course of a narrative 
of several love affairs. 


Eekhoud, Georges. A Belgian poet and 
novelist; was born at Antwerp, May 27, 
1854. He became known as the editor 
of the Antwerp Precurseur, from: which 
post he passed to the position of literary 
critic of the Etoile Belge. In 1877 he 
published a collection of poems entitled 
Myrates et Cypres, which was succeeded 
in 1879 by Zigzags Poetiques and Les 
Pittoresques. f the pieces published 
in these books the most remarkable, in the 
opinion of French scholars, are Mare aux 
Sangsues, Nina, Raymonne, and, above 
all, La Guigne, a realistic poem. Later 
works are Kees Doorik (1884); Las Ker- 
messes (1884); Les Milices de Saint- 
Francois (1886); Las Nouvelles Ker- 
messes (1887); La Nouvelle Carthage 
(1888). This last is a romance in which 
contemporary life in the author’s native 
city is represented in a very lively and 
remarkable manner. The people of the 
town and of the surrounding country, en- 
riched by half a century of prosperity, 
as they pass before the reader present a 
moving tableau full of life and color. 


Egan, Maurice Francis. An American 
man of letters; born in Philadelphia, May 
24, 1852. He early achieved distinction 
by his writings, and was long professor 
of English literature at the University 
of Notre Dame; holding a like post at 
present at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington. His works in- 
clude That Girl of Mine, That Lover of 
Mine, a Garden of Roses, Stories of Duty, 
The Life Around Us, Lectures on Eng- 
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lish Literature, A Primer of English Lit- 
erature, A Gentleman and The Flower 
of the Flock. His poetry includes the 
volumes Preludes, Songs and Sonnets, 
etc. 


Egan, Pierce (the elder). An English 
sporting writer; born in London about 
1772; died there August 3, 1849. A pro- 
lific ‘‘historian of the ring’’ and kindred 
institutions, he dashed off the wildly 
popular Life in London (1821), in which 
we have to do with Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., 
and his ‘‘elegant friend,’’ Corinthian 
Tom, in addition to Bob Logic, the Ox- 
onian, the three enjoying together many 
“Rambles and Sprees Through the 
Metropolis.” 

Life in London: or, the Day and Night Scenes 
of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his Elegant Friend, 
Corinthian Tom, Accompanied by Bob Logic, 
the Oxonian, in their Rambles and Sprees 
Through the Metropolis (1821-28). 

Finish to the Adventures of Tom, Jerry, and 
Logic in Their Pursuits Through Life in and 
out of London (sequel, 1828). A series of 
sketches of cockney life that appeared in 
monthly parts illustrated by Cruikshank; 
remarkable as one of the earliest of picture 
novels. They deal with the favorite haunts 
of pleasure seekers and reproduce copiously 
the slang and cockneyisms of Londoners, 
spiced with puns and word-plays. The rol- 
licking adventures are in the sequel either 
reformed or disposed of by unreasonable 
death. Dickens adopted this form of random 
adventures and burlesque in the Pickwick 
Papers. 


Egan, Pierce (the younger). An Eng- 
lish novelist, son of Pierce (the elder); 
born in London, 1814; died there July 6, 
1880. At first an artist, he turned to 
fiction, winning fame with Robin Hood 
(1840), Wat Tyler (1841), and similarly 
conceived romances; while his later and 
more sensational tales, Imogen, Fair 
Lilias, and others appeared for the most 
part as series only. 


Eggeling, Julius (ag’el-ing). A German 
Sanskrit scholar and critic; born in Heck- 
lingen, Anhalt, July 12, 1842. He has 
held Sanskrit professorships in England 
and Scotland, and conferred lasting obliga- 
tions upon philology in his The Catapatha- 
Brahmana, translated according to the 
text of Madhyandina School (1882-86), 
and similar productions. 


Eggleston, Edward. An American 
novelist, clergyman, and journalist; born 
at Vevay, Ind., December ro, 1837, and 
died September 2, 1902. Delicate health 
prevented him from acquiring a collegiate 
education, but he studied the classics and 
became familiar with standard literature 
between his spells of illness. He entered 
the Methodist ministry, and at nineteen 
rode a ‘‘Hoosier circuit.’’ He held pas- 
torates at St, Paul, St, Peter, Stillwater, 
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and Winona, Minn., and acted as agent 
of the American Bible Society. In 1870 
he came east and engaged in editorial and 
literary work for a few years. In 1874 he 
became pastor of the Church of Christian 
Endeavor, a church without a creed, in 
Brooklyn, and in 1879, his health again 
failing, he resigned his charge and re- 
moved to Lake George, N. Y., and began 
the preparation of a work entitled A His- 
tory of Life in the United States. His 
style is entertaining and his books have 
been widely read. He was successively 
editor of the Little Corporal magazine 
and The Sunday-School Teacher in 
Chicago, and of the Independent and the 
Hearth and Home in New York. Among 
his works are: The Hoosier School- 
master (1871); The End of the World 


(1872); The Mystery of Metropolisville 


(1873); The Circuit Rider (1874); The 
Schoolmaster’s Stories (1875); Roxy 
(1878); The Hoosier Schoolboy (1883); 
a series of Biographies of Famous Ameri- 
can Indians; A Sunday-School Manual: 
A Guide to Sunday-School Work; First 
Book of American History; The Graysons 
(1887); Household History of the United 
States (1888); The Faith Doctor (1891); 
and Duffels (1893). 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster (1871). A pic- 
ture of the lawless and homely pioneer life of 
mid-century Indiana by a man who was an 
itinerant preacher in the West and knew that 
life intimately. The schoolmaster boards 
round among the farmers, and the plot is con- 
cerned with his love for a servant girl whose 
mistress wants him for her daughter. He is 
brutally persecuted by the settlers, but all 
is righted eventually. 


The Circuit Rider: a Tale of the Heroic Age 
(1874). The author was himself a circuit 
rider among the Methodists at one time, so 
that the story is invested with the interest of 
genuine experience. It is full of incident, the 
hero meeting with persecution, but getting 
ample reward for his loyalty and courage. 


Roxy (1878). Scenes of life in a town of 
southern Indiana at the time of the Tippe- 
canoe campaign. A story of vigorous and 
picturesque incident, and at the same time a 
study of character development in the her- 
oine, who is the centre of action. 


The Graysons: a Story of Illinois (1888). 
Another detailed picture of the turbulent life 
of the pioneers ; the scene is Illinois, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln is introduced as counsel in a trial 
for murder. He convicts the leading witness 
of perjury and brings home to him the guilt. 

_ The Faith Doctor (1891). Realistic delinea- 
tion of life in New York, showing much the 
same characteristics, modified by the influence 
of Howells. Throws strong light on Christian 
Science, faith healing, and other ideas that 


had recently gained a hold on the popular 
mind. 


_ Eggleston, George Cary. An American 
journalist and novelist, brother of Ed- 
ward Eggleston; born at Vevay, Ind., 
November 26, 1839. He was educated 
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at the Indiana Asbury University and at 
Richmond College, Va., and became a 
journalist in New York. He served 
through the Civil War in the Confederate 
army. He was literary editor of the New 
York Evening Post between 1875 and 
1881, and in 1886 became editor-in-chief 
of the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
Among his publications are: How to 
Educate Yourself (1872); A Rebel’s 
Recollections (1874); How to Make a 
Living and The Big Brother (1875); 
Captain Sam, or The Boy Scout (1876); 
The Signal Boys (1877); Red Eagle 
(1879); A Man of Honor (1880); The 
Wreck of the Red Bird (1882); Strange 
Stories from History (1886); American 
War Ballads and Lyrics (1889); Jugger- 
naut (1891). 

Southern Soldier Stories (1898). Short 
stories of the Confederate camp, written from 
experience, and free from bitterness. 


Egill, Skallagrimsson (a-gél _skal’/la- 
grém’son). A celebrated Icelandic skald 
of the tenth century, who did heroic and 
daring deeds, as well as sung of them; he 
was a brave fighter, and a reckless sea- 
rover. The story of his life, in Egillsaga, 
or Higla, tells how he was a poet at three 
and killed his man at seven; and how he 
roamed in quest of adventure over north- 
ern Europe, in the wildest vicissitudes of 
fortune, and, finally, died blind at a good 
old age. It is reputed to belong to the 
thirteenth century, but contains several 
indisputable genuine compositions of 
Egill, including the song of The Life Re- 
deemed, which placated King Ethelstan 
when resolved to put the rover to death; 
the lament for His Son’s Death, the song, 
Praise of Arinbjérn. 


Egilsson, Sveinbjorn (a’gél-son). _ An 
Icelandic scholar and critic; born at Gull- 
bringasysla, February 24, 1791; died at 
Reikiavik, August 17, 1852. He investi- 
gated ses the antiquities, and edited a 
series of Icelandic historical works, and 
completed a Poetic Lexicon of the An- 
cient Tongue of the North (1855-60), 
published posthumously. 


Eginhard (ag’in-hart). A Frankish 
chronicler; born at Maingau, on the river 
Main, in 770; died at Muhlheim, March 
14, 844. Though much has been pub- 
lished, little is accurately known concern- 
ing his earlier life, on account of the un- 
reliable character of the history of his 
time. He was educated at the monastery 
at Fulda, and was a pupil of Alcuin, who 
introduced him at the court of Charle- 
magne, by whom he was placed in charge 
of the public buildings. He is supposed 
to have constructed the basilica and other 
public buildings at Aix-la-Chapelle. He 


married Imma, a noble lady, who after- - 


ward figured in legend as Charlemagne’s 
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daughter. In 815, Louis, the successor 
of Charlemagne, bestowed upon Egin- 
hard and his wife the estates of Meichel- 
stadt and Muhlheim. He was afterward 
abbot of several monasteries. In becom- 
ing abbot he did not leave his wife, and 
she proved a valuable helpmeet to him in 
all his undertakings. In 830 he withdrew 
to Muhlheim, which he named Seligen- 
stadt, “‘the city of the Saints,” and 
erected a church, to which he conveyed 
the relics of St. Marcellinus and St. Peter. 
His most famous work is the Life of 
Charlemagne, written after the emperor’s 
death. He also wrote the Annals of the 
Franks from 741 to 829, Epistole, and an 
Account of the Transfer of the Relics of 
St. Marcellinus and St. Peter. 


Eichendorff, Baron Joseph von (i/¢hen- 
dérf). A German poet and novelist; born 
at Lubowitz (his father’s baronetcy), near 
Ratobor, in Silesia, March ro, 1788; died 
at Neisse, November 26, 1857. He 
studied law at Halle and Heidelberg from 
1805 to 1808. He resided for some time 
at Vienna and Paris, and in 1813 he 
entered the Prussian army as a volunteer 
and served two years in the War of 
Liberation. After the war he was ap- 
pointed successively government coun- 
sellor at Breslau, Dantzic, Kénigsberg, 
and Berlin. He wrote Presage and Pres- 
ence (1815); War on the Philistines, a 
dramatized fairy tale (1824); From the 
Life of a Good-for-Nothing (1826). In 
1837 he published a collection of poems, 
and in 1842 his complete poetical works 
were published in four volumes at Berlin 
under the title of Sammtliche Poetisch 
Werke, and five volumes of Miscellaneous 
Writings in 1866. His poems are of an 
unusual sweetness of melody, tenderness, 
depth of feeling, and elegance of form. 
In his latter years Eichendorff published 
several valuable works on literary his- 
tory and criticism. 


Eichrodt, Ludwig (ich’rot). A German 
humorous poet (1827-92); born near 
Karlsruhe. His pieces in the comic papers 
—which began in 1848 with The Itch for 
Travel in Filiegende Blatter—were col- 
lected as: Poems in All Humors, Lyric 
Caricatures, The ‘Tailor’s Pocketbook, 
Life and Love. Among his dramatic 
oems are The Counts Palatine, or a 
Night in the Lanes of Heidelberg, and 
Alboin. His Collected Poems (2 vols., 
1890) comprise his best pieces. His 
verse, though witty, is never without 
serious purpose. 


Elder, Susan Blanchard. An American 
poetic and dramatic writer; born in Fort 
Jessup, La., about 1835. Educated in St. 
Michael’s Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
New Orleans. She began to write for the 
press under the name ‘‘Hermine’’ when 
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quite young. She has published The Loss 
of the Papacy, James the Second, Savon- 
arola. Her contributions to Roman 
Catholic publications are numerous, and 
her devotional poems are very popular. 
Her dramas are meant for presentation 
in Roman Catholic colleges. 


“Eliot, George’? (pseudonym of Marian 
Evans). An English novelist and poet; 
was born at Arbury Farm (Chilvers 
Coton), Warwickshire, November 22, 
1819; died at 4 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
London, December 22, 1880. She was the 
youngest child of Robert Evans, the 
agent of Arbury estate in Warwickshire. 
When she was five years old her mother’s 
health failed and she was sent with an 
elder sister to a school at Attleboro, from 
which they came home occasionally on 
Saturdays. In her eighth or ninth year 
she was transferred to a school at Nunea- 
ton, and in her thirteenth year to one at 
Coventry, conducted by the daughters 
of a Baptist minister, where she became 
proficient in French, German, and music. 
The young girl had already a passion 
for books, and read all that came within 
her reach. Mrs. Evans died in 1836, and 
soon after her death the marriage of the 
elder sister left Marian sole manager of 
the household. Shealso engaged in active 
charitable work, continued her reading, 
and studied Italian and music with mas- 
ters from Coventry, to which town she 
removed with her father in 1841. Her 
literary work began with the translation 
into English of Strauss’ Life of Jesus 
(1846). Immediately after her father’s 
death in 1849, Marian accompanied some 
friends to Switzerland, where she re- 
mained for nearly a year. In 1851 she 
became editor of the Westminster Re- 
view, to which she was already a con- 
tributor. She translated Spinoza’s Ethics 
and in 1857 published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine her first works of fiction, a 
series of short stories under the title, 
Scenes of Clerical Life. With the pub- 
lication of these tales she assumed the 
name of ‘‘George Eliot,’ which long 
shielded her from identification as their 
author. They at once attracted general 
attention, and elicited the highest praise 
from all classes of readers as indicating a 
new and unique power in literature. In 
1859 appeared her first novel, Adam 
Bede, which placed its author in the 
first rank of English novelists. The Mill 
on the Floss was published in 1860; Silas 
Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe (1861); 
Romola, a story of Florence in the days 
of Savonarola (1863): Felix Holt, the 
Radical (1866); Middlemarch, a Study 
of Provincial Life (1871), and Daniel 
Deronda (1876). As editor of the West- 
minster Review she formed lasting 
friendships with Herbert Spencer and 
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other distinguished literary men, among 
them George Henry Lewes, an enthu- 
siastic disciple of Comte, whose positive 
philosophy was then attracting the atten- 
tion of thoughtful Europe. Her literary 
association with Lewes ripened into the 
deeper feeling of the love of a strong- 
minded woman with an ardent soul sub- 
servient to mentality. She had broken 
off her connection with Christianity, and 
became imbued with the new philosophy. 
In consequence of the natural attraction 
of kindred spirits, Lewes, in 1854, aban- 
doned his wife, with whom he had lived 
for fourteen years, and formed a civil 
compact with Marian Evans, and the two 
lived together happily until the death of 
Lewes in 1878. But for this irregular 
union Miss Evans might never have been 
heard of as a novelist. Under the in- 
fluence of Lewes her strong but docile 
nature turned to the expression of those 
feelings and purposes which neither could 
have done alone. The position of the 
author may be said to have been fully 
established by The Mill on the Floss 
(1860), though Silas Marner (1861) prom- 
ised at first to excel it, but the tone was 
not sustained. Miss Evans, in 1880, 
married Mr. Walter J. Cross, a tried 
friend for many years. In addition 
to her many novels, she wrote a large 
number of papers for the reviews, such 
as Carlyle’s Life of Sterling (1852); 
Women in France (1854); Prussia and 
Prussian Policy (Stahr, 1855; Dryden, 
1855); Evangelical Teachings (1855); 
Silly Novels by Lady Novelists (1856); 
Natural History of German Life (1856); 
Three Months at Weimar (1855); In- 
fluence of Rationalism (1865); Address 
to Workingmen, by Felix Holt (1866); 
and Leaves from a Note Book. The 
Life of George Eliot was published by 
her husband in 1884. 


Scenes of Clerical Life (1858). Amos Bar- 
ton, a pathetic story of a struggling curate, 
commonplace in appearance and character, 
and of his wife, a woman of adorable kindness 
and devotion. Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story, a tragic 
‘little drama of jealousy and passion, with an 
impulsive Italian heroine—the romance apper- 
taining to the youth of an elderly gin-drinking 
man, Janet’s Repentance, the moral awak- 
ening and victory of a beautiful woman, driven 
by intolerable wretchedness to the solace of 
wine. The general characteristics are ordinary 
life treated from a profoundly spiritual stand- 
point, humor, and the pathos of common 
things. 


_ *Adam Bede (1859). The cardinal situation 
is the seduction of an innocent village lass by 
the young squire, and its train of remorse, 
crime, and suffering brought on themselves 
and others. The narrative goes deep in the 
mysteries of human nature, and is an embodi- 
ment of her earnest philosophy of conduct 
and retribution. The famous humorist and 
maker of sayings, Mrs. Poyser, and the vis- 
jlonary and fervent preacher, Dinah Morris, 
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are, with other characters, studies of actual 
people. Village life, the farmyard, the dairy 
and all accessories of country existence a cen- 
tury ago, are depicted in the style of a Dutch 
genre painter. The humor is almost Shakes- 
pearian and the pathos is profound. 


The Mill on the Floss (1860). Another 
deeply significant tragedy of the inner life laid 
amidst the quaint folk and old-fashioned sur- 
roundings of a village and provincial town 
(St. Ogg’s is Gainsborough). The play of 
affection and antipathy between a brother 
and sister, and again in the family relations 
of their father, is a dominant motive; but the 
emotional tension rises to a climax in Maggie’s 
unpremeditated yielding to temptation of an 
unworthy lover, and her treason against her 
own high nature. Brother and sister are puri- 
fied and reconciled only in death. Among the 
characters, whose humors provide many comic 
pages, the three aunts are memorable; there 
is the wonted prodigality of aphorisms. 


*Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe (1861). 
An idyl of country life a century ago, which 
contains in small compass the characteristic 
elements of the longer novels. The wronged 
and despised weaver shuts himself up with 
his gold in misanthropic solitude, but his gold 
is stolen, and at the same time a ministering 
angel comes in the shape of a little child to 
win him back to hope and love. Sin and its 
tragedy, innocence with its powers for good, 
are the themes worked out with the usual 
strict consideration of cause and effect; while 
village huinorists sustain passages of genial 
comedy. 


*Romola (1863) A stern drama of tempta- 
tion, crime, and inexorable retribution taking 

lace in the Florence of Lorenzo de Medici, 

avonarola, and the early apostles of the 
Greek renaissance (1492-1509). The irre- 
sponsible and pleasure-loving Tito mortally 
wrongs his benefactor and thinks himself 
secure from the consequences; but the net of 
destiny closes around him and he suffers due 

unishment. On the other side are the spir- 
itual growth of Romola and the saintly and 
strenuous character of Savonarola. The story 
moves through scenes setting forth elaborately 
contemporary life and ideas. 


Felix Holt, the Radical (1866). A study of 
the state of the English working classes after 
the passing of the reform bill, illustrating the 
doctrine that true progress must come from 
internal reform rather than from legislation. 
A complicated plot, with episodes of sin and 
its tragedy and humorous interludes; but the 
interest centres in Felix, the workingman’s 
champion, his trials and his love affairs with 
a lady of higher degree. 


*Middlemarch (1871-72). The diversified 
characters, social groups, and complex life 
of a provincial town, delineated in all their 
fullness with intense realism; without plot, yet 
unified, by the conception of a moral causa- 
tion, into a tragic drama of deserted ideals 
and failure. Dorothea’s fruitless aspirations, 
Causabon’s barren pedantry, Bulstrode’s 
hypocrisy, Lydgate’s ambition quenched by 
an unsuitable marriage, all illustrate the fun- 
damental idea, and the happier lives of Caleb 
and Mary enforce the moral. Dorothea is the 


final incarnation of the woman imaged in 
Maggie and Romola, 
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Daniel Deronda (1876). Longer even than 
Middlemarch. A spiritual drama of the 
gravest import; the two chief actors are a gay 
and accomplished girl and her husband, a 
selfish despot, whose character exemplifies 
the blighting influences of purely materialistic 
civilization in the modern world: It is a tragic 
story, relieved, however, by the growth of a 
higher character in the heroine. Closely con- 
nected with it is the story of the unselfish 
Deronda and Mordecai, leaders in a scheme 
for repossessing the Holy Land. A serious 
and sombre book, with few examples of humor. 


Eliot, John (styled ‘‘the Apostle to the 
Indians’). An American clergyman; 
born at Nasing, Essex, England, in 1604; 
died at Roxbury, Mass., May 20, 1690. 
He was educated at the University of 
Cambridge, came to New England in 
1631, and in the following year became 
““teacher”’ of the church at Roxbury. He 
believed the North American Indians to 
be descended from the lost tribes of 
Israel; learned their language, in which 
he began preaching to them in 1646, and 
in 1660 organized a church of ‘‘praying 
Indians,’”’ which flourished for several 
years. He wrote a number of works, one 
of which, The Christian Commonwealth, 
printed in England in 1660, was de- 
nounced by the government of the colony 
as ‘‘seditious,’’ on the ground that it was 
opposed to the monarchy of England. 
In 1664 he published an Indian Grammar 
and a translation of the Psalms into 
Indian metre. His great work was the 
translation into Indian of the entire Bible, 
the New Testament being reprinted at 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1661, and the Old 
Testament in 1663. Its full title is Ma- 
musse Wunneetupamatamwe Up-Biblum 
God naneeswe Nukkone Testament kah 
wonk Wusku Testament. Indian words 
are usually very long, a word being not 
infrequently a compound, which in most 
languages would be represented by sev- 
eral words. One long word in Eliot’s 
translation is Wutappesittukqussunnook- 
wehtunkquoh, which occurs in Mark i., 
40, and means ‘“‘kneeling down to him.” 
A second edition of this Indian Bible, 
revised by Rev. John Cotton, was printed 
in quarto at Cambridge in 1685. Copies 
are very rare. In 1868 a copy was sold 
in New York for $1130. The Indian tribe 
for which it was made have long been 
extinct, their language has utterly per- 
ished, and there have not probably lived 
during the present century half a dozen 
persons who could understand a single 
verse of it. 


Eliot, Samuel. An American phil- 
osophical historian; born at Boston, 
December 22, 1821. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1839, was engaged in mer- 
cantile business in Boston for two years, 


and afterward travelled in Europe. From 
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1856 to 1864 he was professor of history 
and political science in Trinity College, 
Hartford, being also president of the 
college from 1860 to 1866, and subse- 
quently professor of political science and 
constitutional law. He has written A 
Manual of the United States History 
(1856), and in 1880 prepared a selection 
of Poetry for Children. His great work 
is The History of Liberty, treating mainly 
of the early Italian reformers. 


Ellet, Elizabeth Fries (Lummis). An 
American historical writer; born at Sodus 
Point, N. Y., in 1818; died June 3, 1877. 
She was an industrious and careful writer, 
and her works have considerable value. 
She published a volume of Poems, Orig- 
inal and Selected, in 1835; wrote several 
books, mostly of historical or biograph- 
ical character, and was a frequent con- 
tributor to periodicals. Her principal 
works are: Characters of Schiller (1841); 
Women of the American Revolution 
(1848); Domestic History of the Amer- 
ican Revolution (1850); Watching Spirits 
(1851); Pioneer Women of the West 
(1852); Summer Rambles in the West 
(1853); Women Artists in all Ages and 
Countries (1861); Queens of American 
Society (1867); Court Circles of the Re- 
public (1869); Cyclopedia of Domestic 
Economy (1872). 


Ellicott, Charles John. An English 
theologian; born in 1819. He was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, where he graduated 
with honors in 1841, and was elected a 
fellow of St. John’s College. In 1859 he 
was appointed Hulsean professor of 
divinity at Cambridge. His Hulsean 
Lectures for that year on the Life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ attracted great atten- 
tion by their eloquence and rare scholar- 
ship. In 1861 he was nominated by the 
crown to the Deanery of Exeter, and in 
1863 to the united sees of Gloucester and 
Bristol. Bishop Ellicott’s publications 
are numerous. His Hulsean Lectures 
have been republished in several editions. 
He has written Commentaries on several 
of the Pauline Epistles, and an elaborate 
essay on the Apocryphal Gospels (1856); 
The Destiny ot the Creature and Other 
Sermons, preached before the University 
of Cambridge (1858); Considerations on 
the Revision of the English Version of 
the New Testament (1870), republished 
in 1884, with other essays by Canon 
Lightfoot and Archbishop Trench, and 
an introduction by Dr. Philip Schaff; Six 
Addresses on Modern Skepticism (1877); 
Six Addresses on the Being of God (1870): 
numerous papers in the publications of 
he Christian Evidence Society, Diocesan 
Progress, Present Dangers to the Church 
of Eneland (1881); Are We to Modify 
Fundamental Doctrines? (1885); Salu- 
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tary Doctrine (1890); Foundations of 
Sacred Study (1893). He has also edited 
a Commentary on the Old and New Testa- 
ments by various writers. He was for 
eleven years the chairman of the Company 
of the Revisers of the Authorized Version 
of the New Testament, published in 1881. 


Elliot, Jane. A Scottish poetess; was 
born at Minto House, Teviotdale, in 1727; 
and died at Mount Teviot, the residence 
of her brother, Admiral John Elliot, 
March 29, 1805. She was a daughter of 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, second baronet of 
Minto. It is said that she early gave 
evidence of unusual penetration and 
sagacity, and that her father, lord justice 
clerk of Scotland, took a pride in her 
criticisms on his law papers. Jane is the 
authoress of the exquisite ballad, The 
Flowers of the Forest, her only known 
poem. On account of the quaint pathos 
and the touching allusions to the remote 
past, readers were long inclined to believe 
the Flowers of the Forest was a relic of 
antiquity. Burns was, however, one of 
the first to insist that this ballad was a 
modern composition, and when Sir Walter 
Scott wrote his Border Minstrelsy, he 
inserted the bailad as written by a lady 
of family in Roxburgshire. 


Elliott, Charles Wyllys. An American 
miscellaneous writer, a lineal descendent 
of John Eliot, the ‘‘Apostle to the In- 
dians;”’ born at Guilford, Conn., May 27, 
1817; died August 20, 1883. Besides 
being a frequent contributor to period- 
icals, he has written books on a great 
variety of subjects, some of them having 
been published anonymously. Among 
his acknowledged works are: Cottages 
and Cottage Life (1848); Mysteries, or 
Glimpses of the Supernatural (1852); St. 
Domingo: Its Revolution and Hero 
(1855); The New England History (1857); 
Wind and Whirlwind (1868); American 
Se (1875); Pottery and Porcelain 

1878). 


Elliott, Ebenezer. An English poet; 
born at Masborough, Yorkshire, March 
17, 1781; died near Barnsley, England, 
December 1, 1849. At sixty he retired 
from business with a competent fortune, 
and passed the remainder of his life in 
his villa at Barnsley, near Sheffield. He 
began to write poetry as early as his 
seventeenth year, and some of his early 
productions attracted the favorable no- 
tice of Southey. His Corn Law Rhymes 
began to appear about 1830, and from 
these he derived the appellation of ‘The 
Corn Law Rhymer.”’ A complete edition 
of his works up to that date was brought 
out in 1833-35. He, however, added to 
them at intervals, and soon after his 
death was published, in two volumes, 
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More Prose and Verse by The Corn Law 
Rhymer, and also a brief Autobiography. 
Only a small part of Elliott’s writings are 
of a political character. The greater por- 
tion of them are of a~domestic nature, 
marked by a tender sentiment for nature 
and the warmest feelings for humanity. 


Elliott, Maud (Howe). An American 
novelist; daughter of Julia Ward Howe; 
Born in Boston, Mass., November 9, 
1855. Her writings include A Newport 
Aquarelle (1883); The San _ Rosario 
Ranch (1884); Atalanta in the South 
(1886); Mammon (1888); Honor, and 
Phylhda. 


Elliott, Sarah Barnwell. An American 
novelist; granddaughter of Stephen Elli- 
ott, of South Carolina. Her best-known 
works are: The Felemeres (1886); Jerry; 
John Paget, a novel of New York and 
Newport. 

The Felemeres (1886). A story depicting 
the conflict between rationalism and Chris- 
tianity. The heroine is a young woman of 
great purity, carefully brought up without 
creed of any kind. 

A Simple Art (1887). An imaginative study 
of average life that goes beneath the surface 
aspects of character; the story of a man who 
failed. He was a carpenter in a pioneer town 
of Texas and became a preacher. 

Jerry (1890). Scenes in Southwestern and 
far Western States. From the pilgrimage of 
the forlorn little boy toward the setting sun, 
through all his vicissitudes of poverty and 
wealth, the reader is conscious of impending 
tragic fate, whose shadow is at times intolera- 
bly painful. 

John Paget (1893). An arraignment of 
fashionable religion. As the daughter of Ste- 
phen Elliott, first Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of Georgia, this writer, in her candid treatment 
of religious and social questions, has won 
much attention. ; 


Elliott, William. A miscellaneous 
writer; born at Beaufort, N. C., April 27, 
1788; died there February, 1863. Hewas 
educated at Yale; devoted himself mainly 
to agriculture and rural sports. His con- 
tributions to the Southern Review were 
numerous. His published works include 
an Address before the St. Paul’s Agricul- 
tural Society (1850); Fiesco, a tragedy 
(1850); and Carolina Sports by Land and 
Water (1856). 


Ellis, Edward Sylvester. An American 
writer of school text-books and juvenile 
literature; born in Ohio in 1840. For 
some years he was an instructor at Tren- 
ton, N. J. Besides The People’s Standard 
History of the United States and several 
school histories, his works include The 
Boy Pioneer Series (1883-84); The Camp 
Fires of General Lee (1887); The Hunters 
of the Ozark (1887); The Great River 
Series (1888); Storm Mountain. 
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Ellis, George Edward. An American 
clergyman, biographer, and _ historical 
writer; born in Boston, Mass., August 8, 
1814; died there December 20, 1894. 
He was pastor of the Harvard (Unita- 
rian) Church, Charlestown, Mass., 1840— 
69; and held the professorship of sys- 
tematic theology in the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School 1857-63. As president 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
he has made valuable contributions to 
early colonial history. Among his pub- 
lications may be noticed A Half Century 
of the Unitarian Controversy (1857); 
History of the Battle of Bunker’s Hill 
(1875); The Red Man and the White Man 
(1882); The Puritan Age and Rule in the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay (1629-85); 
various memoirs, and several biographies 
in Spark’s American Biography. 


Ellis, Sir Henry. An English diplomat 
and antiquarian; born in London, No- 
vember 29, 1777; died there January 
15, 1869. He was chief librarian of 
the British Museum from 1827 to 1856. 
He edited Brand’s Popular Antiquities 
(1813); introduction to Doomsday Book 
(1816); Dugdale’s Monasticon (1817), 
and published Original Letters Illustra- 
tive of English History (1824-46), mostly 
from material in the museum. He wrote 
Elgin Marbles of the Classic Ages (1847), 
and The Townley Gallery of Sculpture 
(1847). He was third commissioner in 
Lord Ambherst’s embassy to China in 
1816, of which he wrote a narrative in 
1817. This work is of special value as 
giving an account of the second formal 
attempt to open diplomatic relations 
between Great Britain and China. 


Ellis, Sarah Stickney, Mrs. An English 
miscellaneous writer; wife of Rev. Wil- 
liam; born in 1812; died in 1872. For 
many years she was principal of a girls’ 
school in Hertfordshire. Of her numer- 
ous works of a moral and instructive 
character the best known are: The Poetry 
of Life (1838); Summer and Winter in 
the Pyrenees (1841); The Wives of Eng- 
land (1843); The Island Queen (1846), 
a poem; Fireside Tales (1848), and the 
stories The Brewer’s Family (1863), 
William and Mary (1865); Northern 
Roses, descriptive of Yorkshire life. 


Ellis, William. An English missionary; 
born in London, August 29, 1794; died 
at Hoddeston, Herts, June 9, 1872. His 
father was a poor man, and, being unable 
to provide for his son’s education, ap- 
prenticed him to a gardener. The boy 
took great interest in his work and ac- 
quired a knowledge of the cultivation 
of plants, which stood him in good stead 
in later years. While in the South Sea 
Islands he taught the islanders to raise 
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many fruits and plants, which later 
proved a source of material wealth to 
them. In 1816 he went as a missionary 
to Polynesia, where he remained_for 
eight years. After his return to Eng- 
land, he published a Narrative of a Tour 
Through Hawaii (1826), Polynesian Re- 
searches (1828), a History of Madagas- 
car (1838), and a History of the London 
Missionary Society (1844). Between 
1853 and 1856 he went thrice to Mada- 
gascar for the London Missionary Society, 
and in 1858 published Three Visits to 
Madagascar. He had the honor of set- 
ting up the first printing-press in the South 
Sea Islands. In 1825 Ellis and his wife 
arrived in New Bedford, Mass., on a 
sailing vessel from the South Sea, and 
gave descriptive lectures of the people 
and his work among them. In 1867 he 
published Madagascar Revisited, and 
A Vindication of the South Sea Missions 
from the Misrepresentation of Otto von 
Kotzebue. 


Ellwanger, George Herman. An Amer- 
ican writer; born in New York State in 
1848. He is a resident of Rochester, N. 
Y. Among his works are: The Garden’s 
Story, The en of my House, In Gold 
and Silver; Idyllists of the Country-Side, 
prose; and Love’s Demesne, a Garland 
of Contemporary Love Poems. 


Elphinston, James. A Scotch versifier, 
essayist, and etymologist; born in Edin- 
burgh (?), December 6, 1721; died at 
Hammersmith, England, October 8, 


1809. He produced metrical versions 
of Martial, Fenelon, and other great 
writers, an English Grammar (1765), 


and many other works. He was a zealous 


spelling reformer. 


Elson, Louis Charles. An American 
musical critic, lecturer, and author; born 
in Boston, Mass., April 17, 1848. He 
studied music at the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory. In 1877 he became assistant editor 
of the Vox Humana, and in 1879 sole 
editor. He is at present musical critic 
of the Boston Advertiser and lecturer at 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
His works include History of Music, 
History of German Song, and Curiosities 
of Music. 


Ely, Richard Theodore. An American 
petiea) pen omits born in Ripley, N. 

.. April 13, 1854. He graduated at 
Columbia, and afterward studied at Heid- 
elberg. Since 1892 he has been professor 
of political economy at Wisconsin Uni- 
versity. He has published French and 
German Socialism in Modern Times, 
The Past and Present of Political Econ- 
omy, Taxation in American States and 
Cities, Problems of To-day, Political 
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Economy, Social Aspects of Christianity, 
Outlines of Economics, and others. 


Emants, Marcellus (em’adnts). A Dutch 
poet and descriptive writer; born at Voor- 
burg, near The Hague, August 12, 1848. 
His travels gave play to his keen obser- 
vation and his poetical imagination. 
Among his best are: A Journey Through 
Sweden (1877); Monaco (1878); Along 
the Nile (1884); From Spain (1886). He 
holds a permanent place in the literature 
of the Low Countries through his charm- 
ing narrative poems, Lilith (1879); The 
Shimmer of the Gods (1883). 


Embury, Emma Catherine. An Ameri- 
can poetess; born in 1806; died in 1863. 
She was the daughter of Dr. James R. 
Manley, of New York. In 1828 she mar- 
ried Daniel Embury, of Brooklyn. She 
published Guido and Other Tales. She 
contributed to periodicals many poems 
and tales under the name of “‘Ianthe,” 
which were afterward collected and pub- 
lished in book form. Among these vol- 
umes are The Blind Girl and Other Tales; 
Glimpses of Home Life; Pictures of Early 
Life; Nature’s Gems, or American Wild 
Flowers (1845); and The Waldorf Family, 
a fairy-tale of Brittany, partly a transla- 
tion and partly original (1848). 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo. An American 
philosopher and poet; born in Boston, 
May 25, 1803; died at Concord, Mass., 
April 27, 1882. His father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather were New England 
clergymen. He entered Harvard College 
at thirteen. He was deficient in mathe- 
matics, but his renderings from Latin 
and Greek authors were better than those 
of his classmates who excelled him in 
grammatical knowledge. He made much 
use of the college library, which was then 
the largest in the country, although it 
contained barely 25,000 volumes. He 
became a teacher for several years, dur- 
ing which he also studied theology. In 
1826 he was ‘‘approbated to preach’”’ by 
the Middlesex Association (Unitarian), 
and in 1829 he became colleague to Henry 
Ware in the pastorate of the Second 
Church (Unitarian) in Boston. In the 
following year Mr. Ware resigned in or- 
der to become a professor at Harvard, 
and Emerson became sole pastor of the 
Boston church. In 1830 he married 
Ellen Louisa Tucker; but she died in the 
following year. Emerson’s career as a 
clergyman lasted about four years. His 
meeting with Thomas Carlyle was in 
many ways an important epoch in the 
lives of the two men. Emerson was 
barely thirty; Carlyle, eight years older, 
had for some years been living at the 
lonely farmhouse of Craigenputtoch, 
whither Emerson went to see him. This 
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interview lasted only a few hours, but 
it resulted in a friendship which con- 
tinued until both were old men. The 
two never met again for some twenty 
years, when Emerson went to England 
on a lecturing tour. For forty successive 
years he lectured before the Lyceum of 
Salem, Mass. His principal “courses’’ 
were ten upon “‘English History;” twelve 
upon “The Philosophy of History;” ten 
upon ‘‘Human Culture;’’ ten upon ‘ Hu- 
man Life; ten upon ‘‘The Present Age,”’ 
and seven upon ‘‘The Times.’”’ These lec- 
tures, as such, have never been printed; 
but much of the substance of them is 
reproduced in his Essays and subsequent 
works. The works of Emerson comprise 
the following: An Historical Discourse 
Delivered before the Citizens of Concord 
(1835); Nature (1836); Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus, edited (1836); an oration, The 
American Scholar (1837); Carlyle’s Es- 
says, edited (1838); Method of Nature, 
an oration (1841); Essays (1841); Car- 
lyle’s Past and Present, edited (1843); 
Man the Reformer (1844), a lecture; The 
Young American (1844), a lecture; Es- 
says, second series (1844); An Address 
(1844); Poems (1847); Nature: Addresses 
and Lectures (1849); Representative 
Men, seven lectures (1850), English 
Traits (1856); Miscellanies (1856); The 
Conduct of Life (1860); May Day and 
Other Pieces (1867); Society and Soli- 
tude (1870); Tribute to Walter Scott 
(1871); Letters and Social Aims (1876); 
Selected Poems (1876); The Fortune of 
the Republic (1878), a lecture; Complete 
Works (1883-84); Natural History of 
Intellect and Other Papers (1893). He 
also contributed much to the Dzal, and 
edited the Massachusetts Quarterly Re- 
view, 1847-50. 


Emine, Nikita Ossipovich. . An Arme- 
nian historian and distinguished scholar; 
born near Ispahan, Persia, about 1815; 
died in Moscow, January 7, 1891. He 
was educated at the Lazareff Insti- 
tute for Oriental Tongues and at the 
University, Moscow. Russian learning 
is indebted to him for his translation 
into Russian of all the Armenian his- 
torians. His monumental work, a His- 
tory of Armenia, is known to the world 
through a French translation. 


Empéran, Diego de (em-pa’ran). Dis- 
tinguished Mexican controversial writer; 
born at Puebla, April 5, 1718; died in 
Ravenna, Italy, about 1807. His book 
The Jesuits and the Pope (1746), pub- 
lished soon after entering the priesthood, 
gained him five years’ imprisonment. 
The year after his release he issued a 
bitter criticism of the Church dignitaries, 
for which he was deposed from the priest- 


‘hood and imprisoned in the castle of | 
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Sant’ Angelo, but released later. His 
work was burned by the executioner; 
the single copy saved from the flames 
is now in the National Academy of 
Mexico. His works include The Tombs 
of Mohammed and Christ, Voltaire and 
his School, Science and Superstition, 
and Religion and Hygiene. 


Empedocles (em-ped’o-kléz). Greek 
philosopher, poet, and statesman; born 
at Agrigentum, Sicily, about 490 B.c.; 
died in Peloponnesus about 430 B.c. He 
was a unique and interesting figure dur- 
ing the latter half of the fifth century 
B.c. Many accounts of his teachings 
and doings have been handed down, but 
all are more or less tinged with improb- 
ability. The most plausible accounts 
represent him as a man of great inherited 
wealth, of which he made a lavish display, 
while at the same time he was a vigorous 
champion of democracy against aristoc- 
racy. He wielded quite a powerful in- 
fluence over the Sicilians by his elo- 
quence, wealth, and scholarship. He was 
at once statesman, prophet, physician, 
physicist, and reformer. His philosophy 
was generally on the lines laid down by 
Pythagoras and Parmenides, though he 
advanced original ideas, which formed 
the nucleus around which subsequent 
philosophers developed their theories. 
He originated the theory that nature 
consists of four elements—fire, air, earth, 
and water. He taught that nothing 
new can come into being—that the only 
change that can take place is the change 
caused by the rearrangement of the 
elements in their positions relative to 
each other. His ideas of the physiologi- 
cal development of plants and animals 
seem to foreshadow, in a crude way, 
the now generally accepted theory of the 
survival of the fittest by natural selec- 
tion and environment. He taught the 
transmigration of souls in the doctrine 
that divinity (or affinity) is eternal, 
passing from element to element, no- 
where finding a home. The literary re- 
mains of Empedocles consist of about 
four hundred lines of a poem on the 
Nature and Principles of Things, which 
originally contained five thousand lines, 
and less than one hundred verses of the 
Hymn of Purification. 


Empis, Adolphe (em-pé’). A French 
dramatist (1795-1868); born at Paris. 
His comedies combine true humor, ele- 
gance, and keen observation, with a 
very wholesome moral tone. Among 
his works are: Lambert Symnel, or 
The Political Manikin (1826); Generous 
Through Vanity (1827); Mother and 
Daughter (1830); Stockjobbery, or The 
Fashionable Trade (1835); Lord Novart 
(1836), and The Heiress (1844). His 
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strongest work, The Wives of Henry 
VIII., failed of success, but is a happy 
imitation of Shakespeare. 


Enault, Louis (en-5’). A French story- 
teller and writer of travels; born at 
Isigny in 1822; died March 27, 1900. 
He wrote travels and fiction based on 
extensive journeys. The travel sketches 
combine Constantinople and Turkey, 
Norway, The Mediterranean, and London. 
The more notable of his stories are The 
Virgin of the Libanus, Love in Lapland, 
The Baptism of Blood, and Tragic Loves. 


Encian, Juan del (en-thé’nd). A cele- 
brated Spanish dramatist; born at Sala- 
manca about 1469; died there about 
1534. His first volume of poems, The 
Song Book, contained also a dissertation 
on The Art of Castilian Poesy; or, The 
Art of Poetic Invention. His lyrics are 
full of charm and lively wit. He wrote 
fourteen dramas; eight are shepherd 
plays or eclogues, the rest are pieces for 
church holy seasons. He made the 
Jerusalem pilgrimage, and described it 
in the poem Tribagia; or, The Sacred 
Way of Jerusalem. 


Endicott, Charles Moses. ‘Junius 
Americanus.”’ An American historical 
writer; born in Danvers, Mass., 1793; 
died in Northampton, Mass., in 1863. 
He contributed to the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register and 
to the Boston Gazette. He wrote a Life 
of John Endicott; The Persian Poet, a 
Tragedy; Essays on the Rights and Duties 
of Nations, and Three Orations. 


Engel, Eduard (eng’el). A German 
literary critic born at Stolp, in Pome- 
rania, November 12, 1851. He made a 
German translation of Italian Love- 
Songs (1875), and wrote Lord Bryon: 
an Autobiography from Journals and 
Letters (1876); Psychology of French 
Literature (1884); Did Bacon Write 
Shakespeare’s Plays? History of English 
Literature: with Appendix, American 
Literature. In his two published collec- 
tions of short stories—Wall to Wall 
(1890), and Exiled and Other Stories 
(1891)—he appears as a moderate real- 
istic. 


English, Thomas Dunn. An American 
fee and prose writer; was born at 

hiladelphia, Pa., June 29, 1819, and 
died April 1, r902. He took his degree 
of M.D. from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1839; studied law and was 
admitted to the bar in 1842, and became 
connected as contributor or editor with 
various periodicals. In 1856 he estab- 
lished himself as a physician in New 
Jersey, near the city of Newark, and 
from time to time represented his dis- 
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trict in the Legislature of New Jersey. 
He wrote several novels under pseudo- 
nyms and three under his own name: 
Walter Woolfe (1844), Ambrose Fecit 
(1867), and Jacob Schuyler’s Millions 
(1870). He brought out upon the stage 
twenty or more dramatic pieces, of which 
only The Mormons has been printed. Of 
poems he published a volume in 1855, 
American Ballads in 1880, and Boy's 
Book of Battle Lyrics in 1885. His 
ballad Ben Bolt, first published in 1855, 
had a wide popularity for several years, 
and was then almost forgotten amid the 
abundance of popular songs ringing in 
the public ear until the dramatization, 
1895, of George Du Maurier’s Trilby, in 
which the piece had been incorporated, 
when it again suddenly sprung into 
popular favor as an old comrade re- 
turned from abroad, and doubtless had 
much to do with the success of Trilby in 
America and its subsequent favorable 
reception in London. 


English, William. An Irish poet; born 
in Newcastle, Limerick (?); died at Cork, 
January 13, 1778. His themes were 
those of humble life; the well-known 
ballad, Cashel of Munster, is a fine speci- 
men of Gaelic vernacular. 


Ennius, Quintus (en’i-us). A famous 
Roman epic poet; born at Rudiae, in 
Calabria, 239 B.c.; died at Rome about 
169 B.c. He was of Greek parentage, 
but served in the Roman army in Sar- 
dinia 204 B.c. In 184 B.c. he was ad- 
mitted to Roman citizenship and ob- 
tained the patronage of Sipio, Cato, and 
others, and taught Greek and translated 
Greek plays. His principal work, called 
the Annales, originally consisted of eigh- 
teen books, only fragments of which sur- 
vive. It was an epic poem on the history 
and destiny of Rome, and was for a long 
time the most popular poem in the lan- 
guage. He also wrote several tragedies 
and comedies. He died at the age of 
seventy, immediately after producing 
the tragedy Thyestes. He compared 
himself at the close of his great epic, in 
contemplation of the close of the great 
work of his life, to a gallant horse which, 
having often won the prize at the Olympic 
games, obtained his rest when weary with 
age. He expresses much pride and satis- 
faction in his life-work in the epitaph 
which he composed to be placed under 
his bust after his death: ‘‘Let no one 
weep for me or celebrate my funeral 
with mourning; for I still live as I pass 
to and fro through the mouths of men.” 


Eétvés, Baron Josef (ét-vésh). Hun- 
garian novelist, publicist, orator, and 
statesman; born at Budapest, Hungary, 
September 3, 1813; died there February 
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2, at His first literary work was the 
translation, in 1830, of Goecthe’s Goetz 
von Berlichingen. This was shortly fol- 
lowed by two original comedies and a 
tragedy, Revenge. At the age of twenty 
he began his official career as a vice- 
notary. In 1835 he was elected member 
of the Kisfaludy Society, which learned 
body had been impressed with the ex- 
cellence of his dramatic works. The 
comedies, The Critic (1830), and The 
Merry Wedding Party (1833), and the 
tragedy, Revenge (1834), were his first 
roductions. His best-known novel is 
he Village Notary (1845), scarifying 
the Hungarian system of county gov- 
ernment; The Carthusian is perhaps 
finer as literature. He wrote also his- 
torical novels, as Hungary in 1514 and 
The Peasants’ War in Hungary, and 
books on political questions, among 
them: Observations on Prison Reform 
(1842); Influence of the Dominant Ideas 
of the Nineteenth Century upon the 
State (1851); Equal Rights of the Na- 
tionalities in Austria (2d ed., 1851). 


Epictetus (ep-ik-te’tus). A Roman 
philosopher; born at Hierapolis, in the 
southwest of Phrygia, about 504.p. A 
slave and then a freedman at Rome, he 
taught philosophy there till 94 a.p., when 
all philosophers were banished by Domi- 
tian; jie returned later and lived 
into adrian’s reign. The essential 
tenets of Stoicism are nowhere more 
clearly or feelingly set forth than by him. 
The works entitled the Diatribai (‘‘Dis- 
courses’’) and the Encheiridion (‘‘Hand- 
book’’) of Epictetus were written down, 
probably from memory, by Flavius Ar- 
Tianus (about 100-170 A.D.), his favorite 
pupil and the historian of Alexander the 
Great. Perhaps the best idea of the 
teachings of Epictetus may be gathered 
from the abstract by W. Wallace, in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Epicurus (ep-i-ki’rus). A Greek phil- 
osopher; born on the island of Samos in 
342 B.c.; died at Athens in 270 B.c. Went 
to that city, where he began the study of 
the philosophy of Democritus, but in the 
following year he was one of the 12,000 
residents of Athens who were banished 
by Antipater, who succeeded Alexander 
the Great, in the rule of Macedonia and 
Greece. He went to Mitylene and Lamp- 
sacus, in Asia Minor, where he began to 
formulate his system and gathered around 
him a circle of disciples. During the last 
thirty-six years of his life his garden in 
Athens was the scene of his teachings, 
and he gathered around him a body of 
enthusiastic disciples and personal friends 
by whom the school was carried on after 
his death. The term ‘‘epicurean’’ has 


come popularly to denote a person given 
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ap to luxury, or even to voluptuous 
pleasure, but nothing can be farther from 
this than the Pee character of Epi- 
curus. He and his associates led a simple 
and frugal life. Their food consisted 
mainly of the common barley bread of 
the country; their usual drink was water 
—a pease cio of light wine of Greece being 
esteemed an ample day’s allowance. 
Epicurus was a voluminous writer. He 
is said to have been the author of about 
300 separate works, the purely literary 
merit of which seems to have been incon- 
siderable. Most of these now exist only 
in fragments; but their substance has 
been preserved in the abstract of his fol- 
lowers, Diogenes Laertius (about 200 
A.D.), and by the great Latin poet Lucre- 
tius (340-420 A.D.). His largest work, a 
Treatise on Nature, is said to have con- 
sisted of thirty-seven books. Fragments 
of nine of these books were discovered, 
about 1740, in the overwhelmed city of 
Herculaneum, where they had been 
buried for nearly seventeen centuries. 
These charred manuscripts have been 
unrolled and transcribed, and the publi- 
cation of them was commenced in 1793 
in the Volumnia Herculansia, of which 
eleven folio volumes had appeared in 
1855; the publication was resumed in 
1861, and is still going on. 


Epinay, Madame de la Live d’ (ep-é-na’) 
A notable French writer of memoirs; born 
at Valenciennes, March 11, 1726; died 
April 17, 1783. Having a worthless hus- 
band, she cultivated intellectual society 
—Grimm, d’Holbach, Diderot, Rous- 
seau; for the latter she erected in her 
chateau garden at Montmorency a cot- 
tage, ‘‘The Hermitage.’ She published 
a valued work on education, The Conver- 
sations of Emilie, Letters to My Son, and 
My Happy Moments. Her posthumously 
published Memoirs constitute a charming 
autobiography written with the freedom 
of an artist. 


Erasmus, Desiderius (er-az’mus). A 
Dutch scholar; born at Rotterdam, prob- 
ably on October 28, 1467; died at Basel, 
Switzerland, July 12, 1536. His parents 
died when he was about fourteen, leaving 
him in the charge of three guardians, with 
a moderate estate, which they embezzled 
or squandered. He was sent to various 
schools; devoted himself to the study of 
the Latin classics. In 1492 he became 
secretary to the bishop of Cambray, with 
whom he remained five years, and was 
ordained to the priesthood. Hethen went 
to the College of Montaigu, at Paris, where 
he supported himself by taking pupils. 
Among these was Lord Mountjoy, a 
wealthy Englishman, who invited him to 
England, with a pension of 100 crowns. 
Erasmus was now thirty, and had come 
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to be recognized as one of the foremost 
scholars in Europe. His first residence 
in England lasted two years. He made 
the friendship of the foremost English 
scholars, among whom was the lord chan- 
cellor, Sir Thomas More. For the ensuing 
twenty years Erasmus led the life of an 
itinerant scholar, going from country to 
country, wherever great libraries were to 
be found, and being everywhere received 
with distinguished honors. At Turin the 
degree of doctor of divinity was conferred 
upon him by the university. At Venice 
he was the guest of the famous printer, 
‘Aldus Manutius, for whom he superin- 
tended the printing of some of the cele- 
brated ‘‘Aldine’’ editions of the classics. 
At Rome he was the intimate of cardinals. 
In 1509 he was invited back to England 
by Henry VIII., who had just ascended 
the throne. Here he was presented by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury with a 
living, which he afterward exchanged for 
a pension of £20, and was made pro- 
fessor of theology and of Greek at Cam- 
bridge. In 1514 he was invited by the 
Archduke Charles of Austria (afterward 
Emperor Charles V.) to Germany, with 
the appointment of councillor and a 
moderate salary. All his writings are in 
Latin. He made a collection of Adages 
(1500), with applications to the time; 
wrote a very popular volume of Col- 
loquies (1521), and a sweeping satire, 
The Praise of Folly. His editions of 
works of the ancients—Cicero, Seneca, 
Aristotle, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, etc. 
—are innumerable; and he made an 
elegant translation of the New Testa- 
ment, which was used by Luther in his 
German version. In his later years he 
was caught up in the general polemic 
current and wrote against the new doc- 
trines, his treatise on Free Will calling 
forth a reply from Luther in a pamphlet 
entitled On Slave Will. Complete works, 
10 vols., folio 1703-06. 


Ercildoun, Thomas of (usually desig- 
nated as ‘‘Thomas the Rhymer’’). A 
Scottish minstrel; died about 1299. He 
was the owner of a considerable estate, 
which he transmitted to hisson. He had 
a traditional fame as a seer, and is sup- 

osed to have been the author of the first 
English metrical romance. Of his ro- 
mances, Sir Tristrem was of special re- 
pute. It was supposed to have perished, 
or, at least, the portion of it which was 
handed down orally was thought to have 
been greatly modified by generations of 
reciters; but in 1804 Sir Walter Scott 
discovered in the Advocate’s Library of 
Edinburgh an ancient manuscript which 
he believed to be a correct copy of this 
poem of Thomas the Rhymer. The best 
critics, however, do not agree with Sir 
Walter. Mr. Garnet, a high authority 
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upon early English dialects, holds that 
this Sir Tristrem is jgalee ro! a modern- 
ized copy of an old Northumbrian_ro- 
mance, written about 1275, and derived 
from a Norman or Anglo-Norman source. 
The poem consists of three ‘‘fyttes’’ or 
cantos. 


Ercilla y Zufiiga, Alonso de (ar-thel’- 
ya e THOn-yé’gd). A Spanish soldier and 
poet; born at Madrid, August 5, 1533; 
died there November 29, 1595. He was 
of a distinguished family, his father hold- 
ing an eminent position at the court of 
Charles V.; the boy was brought up as a 
page to Philip, the heir to the Spanish 
crown (afterward Philip II.), whom he 
accompanied to England upon occasion 
of his marriage in 1554 to Queen Mary 
Tudor. While in London Ercilla ob- 
tained permission to join a Spanish 
expedition against the revolted Arau- 
canians of Chili. He bore a prominent 
part in the contest which ensued; but 
having become engaged in a quarrel with 
a comrade, he was charged with mutiny 
and was sentenced to death, but this was 
commuted to imprisonment. He returned 
to Spain in 1562, and was received with 
great favor by Philip, now king of Spain, 
by whom he was employed in several 
important capacities. Ercilla is known 
by his poem, La Araucana, which is re- 
garded as the best of the Spanish epics. 
A portion of it was actually composed in 
the field while the events which he nar- 
rates were going on. A continuation in 
thirty-seven cantos, written by Osorio, 
appeared in 1597, three years after the 
death of Ercilla. 


Erckmann-Chatrian (erk’mdn-sha-tré- 
on’), the joint name of two French novel- 
ists, Emile Erckmann and Alexandre 
Chatrian, the members of a literary part- 
nership as close as that of the English 
dramatists Beaumont and _ Fletcher. 
Erckmann, the son of a bookseller, was 
born in Pfalzburg, Lorraine, May 20, 
1822. Chatrian, the son of a glassblower 
at Soldatenthel, Lorraine, December 18, 
1826; died at Raincy, Seine, September 
3, 1890. Erckmann was sent first to the 
Communal College at Pfalzburg, and 
thence to Paris in 1842 to study law. 
Chatrian, for a short time a student in the 
Communal College, was afterward sent 
by his parents to the glassworks at Bel- 
gium. His love of letters drew him back 
to Pfalzburg, where he became an usher 
in the Communal College. In 1847 he 
formed the acquaintance of Erckmann, 
then in Pfalzburg to recruit his health. 
Together the young men went to Paris, 
Erckmann resuming his studies, and Cha- 
trian entering a railway office. Here they 
began their literary partnership, con- 
tributing short stories to provincial jour- 
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nals and writing dramatic pieces. One 
of their plays, Alsace in 1814, brought 
out at the Strasburg Theatre, was sup- 
pressed by the prefect after one repre- 
sentation. For several years they con- 
tinued to write without-encouraging suc- 
cess until the publication of The Illus- 
trious Doctor Mathéus (1859) attracted 
attention to the name of Erckmann- 
Chatrian. From that time their graphic 
and loving delineations of village and 

rovincial life steadily gained favor. 

ost of their works have been translated 
into English. They are: Fantastic 
Stories and Stories of the Mountains 
(1860); Maitre Daniel Rock (186r); 
Stories from the Banks of the Rhine 
(1862); The Clarionet Player, The Tavern 
of Mayence, and Madame Therese, or 
the Volunteers of ’92 (1863); Friend Fritz 
and the Story of a Conscript of 1813 
(1864); The Invasion, Waterloo, and His- 
tory of a Man of the People (1865); The 
Forester’s Home and War (1866); The 
Blockade of Phalsbourg: an Episode of the 
Fall of the First French Empire (1867); 
History of a Peasant (1868); The Polish 
Jew, a play (1869); The Story of the 
Plébiscite (1872); The Brothers Rantzau 
(1873); Brigadier Frederic (1875), and 
Master Gaspard Fix (1884). 


Madame Thérése; or, The Volunteers of ’92 
(1863). The scene is laid in a quiet hamlet 
near Strasburg in 1792; the hero a country 
doctor. Madame Thérése is a vtvandiére 
whom the doctor rescues from among the 
wounded in a skirmish, and, nursing her, falls 
in love. The Republic before the advent of 
Bonaparte, in its fervor of liberty, is delineated 
through the simple understandings of the 
peasants in their talks and domestic anxieties, 
while the great military movements sweep 
irresistibly over the village. 


*The Conscript (1864). Astory of the French 
campaigns‘of 1812-13, written to expose the 
wickedness of war. The conscript is an un- 
fortunate peasant, half an invalid, whose 
prospects in life and love affairs are spoiled 
by the call to arms. At Phalsbourg he wit- 
nesses the passage of the Grande Armée, and 
then is engaged in the campaigns that cul- 
minate at Leipzig. The tale is put into the 
mouth of a peasant, and is characterized by 
quaintness and simplicity. 

Waterloo (sequel, 1865). Though a sequel to 
The Conscript, in point of historical sequence 
The Blockade intervenes. All these are peas- 
ant stories, and are made to read like narra- 
tives of individual experience. 


*The Blockade of Phalsbourg (1867). Sub- 
ject, the invasion of France by the allies, in 
the course of which the town of Phalsbourg, 
in the Vosges, was besieged. The hero is an 
old Jew, who lays in a supply of wine with a 
view of profiting by the scarcity; the possible 
fate of this wine occasions great suspense. 
During the siege, which comes to an en with 
Napoleon’s abdication, the old huckster and 
his family drive a thriving trade. The tale is 
full of human interest, and there is much play 
of comic eccentricity among the trade bands 
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(such incidents as employer being disciplined 
by employé causing diversion), while the 
Jew’s moralizings on war are full of humor. 

The Story of a Peasant (1868-70). The 
States-General (1789); The Country in Dan- 
ger (1792); Year One of the Republic (1793), 
and Citizen Bonaparte (1794-1815). A con- 
tinuous story of the revolutionary period, 
written from the point of view of a peasant. 
In the first volume a picture is given of pre- 
revolutionary days, showing the hardships 
endured by the peasantry under the mon- 
archy; then comes the awakening of the peas- 
ants to their rights as citizens, and the great 
episodes of the revolution and its wars. A 
domestic story is interwoven with the histori- 
cal narrative. 

*A Man of the People (1866). The story of a 
peasant who took part in the revolution of 
1848, told by himself, with comments on the 
men and the politics of the time. His early 
days as a journeyman in Saverne and his 
coming up to the capital give occasion for 
description of country life and pictures of 
street life in Paris. 

The Story of the Plébiscite (1872). The 
political condition of France just before the 
débacle of 1870-71, the unreadiness of the 
military authorities and the rottenness of the 
imperial régime as they appeared to an intelli- 
gent tradesman. Life in a Vosges village, the 
local incidents of the war, and the troubles of 
the country people are vividly depicted. 

The Brothers Rantzau (1873). Two brothers 
in a little village of the Vosges quarrel over 
an inheritance and carry the feud to bitter 
extremes. In the course of years their two 
children fall in love with one another and 
marry, yet their hatred is never relaxed. Told 
by a schoolmaster, a self-taught naturalist, 
who has a knack for describing landscapes 
as well as human nature. The book is a plea 
for national education. 

Friend Fritz (1864). A story of Alsatian 
village life, with little incident and much por- 
traiture of rural life and character. The story 
is about an old bachelor, who marries a little 
country maiden; and his friends, dependents, 
and boon companions are all sketched. 


Erdelyi, Janos (er’dal-ye). A Hun- 
garian lyric poet and folklorist; born in 
Kapos, Ung, April 1, 1814; died in Sdros- 
patak, January 23, 1868. He shows 
imagination and feeling in a volume of 
miscellaneous poems (1844), and great 
power as a prose stylist in Legends and 
Popular Tales of Hungary (1845-48). 


Erdman, Johann Eduard (erd’man). A 
German philosophical writer; born in 
Volmar, Livonia, June 13, 1805; died at 
Halle, June 12, 1892. As a Hegelian he 
takes high rank with An Attempt at a 
Scientific Exposition of the History of 
Later Philosophy (1834-53); Outlines of 
the History of Philosophy (1865), and 
kindred works. 


Erskine, Sir David. A Scotch drama- 
tist and antiquary; born 1772; died in 
Berwickshire, October 23, 1837. His 
writings include King James the First of 


-Scotland (1828), a tragedy, and Love 
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Amongst the Roses (1827), a military 
opera. 


Eschenbach, Wolfram von. A cele- 
brated German medizval poet; born of a 
noble family at Eschenbach, near Ans- 
bach, Bavaria, in the second half of the 
twelfth century; died between 1218 and 
1225. He was one of the most prominent 
minstrels at the court of Hermann, 
landgraf of Thuringia; and his epics rank 
among the greatest German imaginative 
works. Besides several love songs, he 
wrote Parcival, William von Orange, and 
Titurel. 


Escosura, Patricio de la (es-k6-sé’ra). 
A Spanish novelist and poet; born at 
Madrid, November 5, 1807; died there 
January 22, 1878. After political and 
military ups and downs and being twice 
exiled, he became wunder-secretary of 
state, and afterward ambassador to 
various courts. He wrote the historical 
novels, The Count de Candespina, Neither 
King nor Pawn, and The Patriarch of the 
Valley; the epics, The Bust in Black 
Cloak, and Hernan Cortés at Cholula; 
several dramas, the most successful of 
which was Hernan Cortés’ Debaucheries, 
and many historical works, aniong them 
a Constitutional History of England. 


Espronceda, Jose de (es-pron-tha’da). 
A Spanish poet and revolutionary politi- 
cian; born near Almendralejo, Badajoz, 
in 1810; died at Madrid, May 23, 1842. 
His father was a colonel in a Bourbon 
regiment, and the child was born on the 
roadside while the army was on the 
march. At the close of the war his 
parents settled in Madrid, and Jose began 
a career which was remarkable for the 
variety of its incidents. He became a 
pupil of Alberto Lista, professor of liter- 
ature in St. Matthew’s College. He was 
imprisoned at Guadalajara for conspiracy 
against the minister Colomardi, and 
soothed his solitude by singing the fate 
of Pelayo, the patron of Spanish liberty. 
On his release he was again imprisoned 
and then transported to England, where 
he became a student of the writings of 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Byron, which 
was evidenced by a decided improvement 
in his later works. He wrote a six- 
volumed novel called Don Sancho Sol- 


dana and the Castellan of Cuellar. Es- 
pronceda’s principal poems are: The 
Student of Salamanca, a continuation of 


the legend of Don Juan; The World Devil, 
based on the story of Faust; The Beggar; 
The Headsman, Hymn to the Sea, and 
Ode to the Night. His poetical works 
have been collected and more than once 
reprinted. His lyrics are frequently dis- 
tinguished by great force of expression 
and skill in construction. 
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Esquiros, Henri Alphonse (es-ké-ros’). 
A French poet, historian, novelist, and 
socialistic politician; born in Paris, May 
24, 1812; died at Versailles, May 1o, 
1876. His first work, Les Hirondelles, 
was published in 1884, and though com- 
mended by Victor Hugo, it had but a 
limited sale. In 1837 he published Le 
Magician, a novel; Charlotte Corday, a 
historical romance, and The People’s 
Gospel, a history of the Life of Jesus, 
which represents the founder of Chris- 
tianity as a champion of democracy. For 
the sentiments expressed in this book 
Esquiros was condemned to eight months’ 
imprisonment, which he occupied in writ- 
ing The Songs of a Prisoner, a volume of 
of poetic descriptions of his youth. When 
he regained his freedom he published 
three socialistic tracts, The Martyr Vir- 
gins, The Foolish Virgins, and The Wise 
Virgins. His publication in 1847 and 
1851 of History of the Montagnards and 
History of Liberty’s Martyrs gained for 
their author such popularity that he was 
elected a representative to the legislative 
assembly. 


Etienne, Charles Guillaume (et-yen’). 
A distinguished French dramatist (1778- 
1845). Under the first empire he was 
censor, editor-in-chief of the Journal of 
the Empire, and a member of the acad- 
emy; at the restoration he was expelled 
from the academy, and thereafter as 
editor of the Constitutionnel was a power 
on the side of the opposition. He pos- 
sessed a brilliant fancy, elegant style, and 
great constructive skill. The Two Sons- 
in-Law is the best comedy of the imperial 
era, and not unworthy of Moliére. He 
composed many farces, vaudevilles, oper- 
ettas, and spectacular pieces, which had 
unbounded success; his operas, Cinderella 
and Joconde, were the delight of Paris. 
He wrote a History of the French Theatre. 


Eupolis (@’po-lis). An Athenian comic 
poet; born at Athens about 445 B.c.; died 
before 404 B.c. After Cratinus and Aris- 
tophanes, he was the chief representative 
of the older Attic comedy; he had a com- 
edy acted at seventeen. From the extant 
fragments we infer that, like Aristophanes, 
he idealized the old ways. According to 
the ancient critics, he combined felicitous 
invention, masterly handling of plot, and 
rare grace of style. 


Euripides (G-rip’i-déz). A great Greek 
tragic poet; born at Athens about 480 B.c., 
died about 406 B.c. His dramas, accord- 
ing to the ancient Alexandrine dram- 
atists, numbered 92. Of these, 19 have 
come down to our time, namely, the 
tragedies Alcestis, Andromache, Bacche, 
Hecube, Helena, Electra, Heraclide, The 
Mad Hercules, The Suppliants, Hippo- 
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lytus, Iphigenia at Tauris, Iphigenia at 
‘“Aulis, Ion, Medea, Orestes, The Trojan 
Women, The Phcenisse; finally the 
satyr-play, Cyclops. Of his other plays 
we have only short fragments. 


_Eusebius Pamphili. An ecclesiastical 
historian, sometimes called the ‘‘ Father 
of Church History; born probably at 
Caesarea, Palestine, about 264; died 
there about 349. After pursuing his 
studies in various places he became a 
protégé of Bishop Pamphilus, whose name 
he assumed as a kind of surname. In 
order to distinguish him from several 
other persons of the same name, he is 
usually designated as Eusebius Pam- 
phil. Diocletian died 315, and Eusebius 
became bishop of Caesarea. Upon the 
accession of Constantine in 324, Chris- 
tianity became the religion of the Roman 
Empire. Eusebius came into high favor 
with Constantine. At the Council of Nice 
he sat at the emperor’s right hand, and 
drew up the first draft of the Nicene 
Creed. In the theological disputes which 
ensued Eusebius sided with Arius against 
Athanasius. In 335 Eusebius returned 
to his bishopric of Caesarea, and devoted 
the remainder of his life to the completion 
of the writings upon which he had been 
previously engaged. He wrote several 
treatises of a controversial or expository 
character: a laudatory Life of Constan- 
tine; the Chronicon, a conspectus of 
universal history down to his own time; 
the Onomasticon, a kind of Old Testa- 
ment Gazetteer. His most important 
work is the Ecclesiastical History, from 
the earliest times down to the twentieth 
year of the reign of Constantine. This 
work, continued for half a century longer 
by Sozomen, Socrates, and Theodoret, 
has been several times translated into 
English. 

Evans, Augusta Jane (Wilson). A 
popular American novelist; born in Col- 
umbus, Ga., May 8, 1835. Her writings 
include: Inez, a Tale of the Alamo 
(1856); Beulah, the most distinguished 
of her novels (1859); St. Elmo (1866), 
and At the Mercy of Tiberius (1887). 


Evans, Frederick William. (‘‘Elder 
Evans.’’?) An American lecturer and 
writer; born at Leominster, England, 
June 9, 1808; removed to the United 
States in 1820; died in Mt Lebanon, 
N. Y., March 6, 1893; joined the United 
Society of Believers (Shakers) at Mt. 
Lebanon, N. Y., 1830. His works deal 
with the history and doctrines of that 
sect. The best known are: Compendium 
of the Origin, lane and Doctrine of 
Shakers (1859); The Autobiography of a 
Shaker(1869) ; Shaker Communism (1871). 

Evans, Thomas or Telynog. A Welsh 
poet; born at Cardigan, 1840; died April 
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29, 1865. He was a coal-miner at twelve, 
and famous for a poem on Humility at 
sixteen; but excessive labor with pick 
and shovel killed him. His Poems (1866) 
show undeniable genius and a pathos 
blended with sprightliness. 


Evelyn, John. A celebrated English 
diarist; born at Wotton in Surrey, Octo- 
ber 31, 1620; died February 27, 1706. 
His Diary was commenced at eleven; it 
begins to be valuable about 1641, when 
he left England and spent ten years on 
the Continent; the last entry is twenty- 
four days before his death. It thus 
covers the varied period of English his- 
tory from the gathering clouds of the 
Civil War to the accession of Queen Anne. 
It was written solely for private family 
reading, and hence contains frank judg- 
ments and inside facts obtainable no- 
where else. Evelyn wrote many other 
works: Sylva, an elaborate treatise on 
arboriculture; A Parallel of Ancient and 
Modern Architecture; Sculptura, or the 
History and Art of Chalcography and 
Engraving on Copper, etc. 


Everett, Alexander Hill, An American 
diplomatist; born in Boston, March 19, 
1792; died in China, June or May, 1847. 
Soon after graduating at Harvard he 
entered the United States diplomatic 
services, Serving as secretary at St. 
Petersburg. Later he was minister to 
the Netherlands and to Spain, and was 
sent as commissioner to China in 1845. 
He published two volumes of Critical 
and Miscellaneous Essays (1845-46); 
Poems; Europe: a General Survey; 
America: a General Survey, etc. 


Everett, Edward. An American states- 
man; born at Dorchester, Mass., April 
tr, 1794; died January 15, 1865. Grad- 
uating at Harvard College in 1807, he 
studied theology and became a Unitarian 
minister; but the Greek professorship 
at Harvard having been offered him, he 
gave up the ministry and went to Ger- 
many for further study. Returning, he 
assumed the duties of his professorship 
and by his lectures on Greek literature 
awakened a wide interest in Hellenic 
studies. He was at the same time editor 
of the North American Review. In 
1824 he entered political life; was mem- 
ber of Congress (1825-35), Governor of 
Massachusetts (1836-40), and minister 
to England (1841-45). He was president 
of Harvard College (1846-49). He suc- 
ceeded Daniel Webster as secretary of 
state in 1852, and while still in office was 
elected to the Senate (1853), but resigned 
the following year on account of ill health. 
His oration on Washington, delivered 
in the leading places of the Union, 
brought a large sum to the fund for the 


“purchase of the Washington homestead 
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at Mt. Vernon. Among his works should 
be mentioned Defense of Christianity, 
Orations and Speeches, and Mount Vernon 
Papers. 


Ewald, Georg Heinrich August (a’valt). 
A German Biblical scholar and interpre- 
ter of Hebrew literature; born in Gét- 
tingen, November 16, 1803; died there 
May 4, 1875. He studied profoundly 
Arabic, Hebrew, and other Oriental lan- 
guages and literatures. His works in- 
clude The Metres of Arab Songs (1825); 
Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage (1827); Hebrew Manual for Be- 
ginners (1842); and Critical Grammar 
of the Arabic Tongue (1831-33). His 
great fame, however, rests upon his His- 
tory of the People of Israel, of which a 
third edition appeared in 1864-68, and 
which was succeeded by many works of 
importance. 


Ewald, Johannes. Denmark’s most 
celebrated lyric poet; born at Copen- 
hagen, November 18, 1743; died there 
March 17, 1781. He was the son of a 
chaplain, and from his father inherited 
delicate health, which he ruined by dis- 
sipation, presumably induced by dis- 
appointment in love. He was sent to 
school at Schleswig, and studied theology 
at the University of Copenhagen. Find- 
ing the Church uncongenial to his ambi- 
tions and romantic ideas, he ran away 
from home and enlisted in the Prussian 
army at the age of sixteen. He partici- 
pated in several battles in the Seven 
Years’ War on the Austrian side, and 
growing tired of military life he deserted 
the Austrian army and succeeded in 
making his way back to Denmark. In 
1746 he published The Temple of For- 
tune, which met with considerable suc- 
cess. On the death of King Frederick V. 
in 1766, Ewald published several elegies, 
which were warmly received by the peo- 
ple, and one, at least, of which is a mas- 
terpiece. Adam and Eve (1767) was a 
highly imaginative prose drama, but 
failed of public appreciation until long 
after its first appearance. In 1770 ap- 
peared Rolf Krage, the first Danish 
tragedy. In 1774 he published Balder’s 
Death, the first Danish drama written 
in iambic pentameter. His greatest 
work, The Fisherman (1778), an opera, 
contains some of the author’s sweetest 
lyric measures, including the Danish 
national song, King Christian Stood by 
the Lofty Mast, which alone must have 
carried the work far into posterity, but 
many of the other songs possess an equal 
charm. At his death he left an un- 
completed autobiography. Besides the 
works already mentioned Ewald wrote 
De Pyrologia Sacra (1763); Philet (1770); 
The Brutal Clacquers (1771); Miscellan- 
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ies of Johannes Ewald (1771); Harlequin 


Patriot and a translation of Philemon 
and Baucis (1772). 


Ewbank, Thomas. An Anglo-Ameri- 
can manufacturer and scientific writer; 
born at Barnard Castle, Durham, March 
rr, 1792; died at New York, September 
16, 1870. He was apprenticed to a tin- 
and copper-smith, and in 1819 emigrated 
to New York, where he established him- 
self as a manufacturer of metallic tubing. 
In 1835 he retired from active business 
and devoted himself to scientific and 
literary pursuits. From 1849 to 1852 
he was United States commissioner of * 
patents. His principal works are: De- 
scriptive and Historical Account of 
Hydraulic and Other Machines (1842); 
The World a Workshop (1855); Life in 
Brazil, giving an account of a visit to 
that country in 1845-46 (1856) ; Thoughts 
on Matter and Force (1858), and Remi- 
niscences of the Patent Office (1859). 


Ewing, Hugh Boyle. An American 
prose writer; born in Lancaster, O., Oc- 
tober 31, 1826; received his education 
at West Point, and served during the 
Civil War. From 1866 to 1870 he was 
minister to Holland. He is author of 
the Grand Ladron, a Tale of Early Cali- 
fornia, and A Castle in the Air (1887). 


Ewing, Juliana Horatia (Gatty). An 
English juvenile writer; born in 1842; 
died in 1885. She was the daughter of a 
Yorkshire clergyman, and began her 
story-telling for the amusement of her 
brothers and sisters. When about twenty 
years old she published several short 
stories in The Monthly Packet, and in 
1866 became one of the chief contributors 
to Aunt Judy’s Magazine for Children, 
by her mother, Mrs. Gatty. Her mar- 
riage in 1867 to Major Alexander Ewing, 
and her removal to Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, did not interrupt her writing. 
Many of her verses and her charming 
tales for young people, which appeared 
first in Aunt Judy's Magazine, have been 
republished in book form. Among them 
are Melchior’s Dream, Brothers of Pity 
and Other Tales, The Brownies, Mrs. 
Overtheway’s Remembrances, Old-Fash- 
ioned Fairy Tales, Lob-lie-by-the-Fire, 
Jan of the Windmill, Six to Sixteen, A 
Great Emergency and Other Tales, Mas- 
ter Fritz, We and the World, and Jack- 
anapes. 

Jackanapes (1884). Written for children; 
the story of a gallant boy’s self devotion. The 
best known of her many stories and a favora- 
ble specimen of her sympathetic drawing of 
child-character and the joys and sorrows and 
the humors of childhood. 


Eyma, Louis Xavier (i-ma’). A French 
writer; born in St. Pierre, Martinique, 
West Indies, October 16, 1816; died in 
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Paris, March 29, 1876. After a tour 
through the United Atates he returned 
to France and published several works 
of which the best known are: The Women 
of the New World (1853); Red Skins 
(1854); Black Skins (1856); The Ameri- 
can Republic: its Men and Institutions 
(2 vols., 1861); The Slave Chase (1866), 
and many novels. 


Eyster, Nellie. An American story- 
writer; born in Frederick, Md., 1831. 


Faasen, Pieter Jacobus or Rosier (fi’- 
sen). A Dutch playwright; born at The 
Hague, September 9, 1833. He was one 
of the most celebrated Netherland actors 
of his time, and wrote plays remarkable 
for character-drawing and very successful. 
Among them are The Old Cashier (1875); 
Manus (1878); Anne Mie (1878), which 
won the first prize in the international 
competition and was acted in London. 


Faber, Frederick William. An English 
clergyman and hymn-writer; born at 
Calverly, Yorkshire, June 28, 1814; died 
September 26, 1863. He was educated 
at Oxford; ordained deacon in 1837, 
priest in 1839, and in 1843 became rector 
of Eltham; but two years later he for- 
mally united with the Roman Catholic 
Communion, to which he had for several 
years been strongly inclined. In 1848 
he joined the ‘‘Oratorians’’ at Bromp- 
ton, of which religious house he became 
superior in 1850. His writings in verse 
and prose were numerous. His principal 
poems published before leaving the An- 
glican Church were The Cherwell Water 
Lily (1840), Sir Lancelot (1844, rewritten 
in 1858), and The Rosary and Other 
Poems (1845). After becoming a Roman 
Catholic he wrote many hymns. Several 
of his hymns, such as ‘‘O come and mourn 
with me awhile,” ‘‘Hark, hark, my soul!” 
“Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go,’”’ have 
found a place in Protestant as in Cath- 
olic hymnals. Of Faber’s devotional 
works in prose, the most popular are All 
for Jesus (1853), The Blessed Sacrament 
(1855), and The Precious Blood (1860). 


Fabre, Ferdinand (fabr). A French 
novelist; born at Bedarieux, Herault, 
in 1830; died at Paris, February 11, 1898. 
He published Ivy Leaves, poems (1853); 
then the novels The Courbezons (1861, 
and Julien Savignac (1863). But the 
remarkable novel Abbé Tigrane (1873)— 

“one of the most brilliant in modern 


French fiction, especially by its insight ‘ 
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She has published Sunny Hours (186s); 
On the Wing (1869); Robert Brent’s 
Three Christmas Days; Lionel Wintour’s 
Diary (1882). 


Eyth, Julie (it). A German romantic 
and sentimental impressionist; born at 
Capoll. Her Pictures without Frames: 
From the Papers of an Unknown; Com- 
municated—not by Herself (1852), were 
very popular at the time of their ap- 
pearance. 


into French priestly life—first won him 
great distinction. Lucifer (1884), por- 
traying the struggle among the clergy 
between Gallicanism and Ultramontan- 
ism, is doubtless his greatest work. 
Shorter stories like the Abbe Roitelet 
(1891), Norine (1890), Germany (1891), 
are admirable for tenderness and sym- 
pathy with nature; My Vocation (1889) 
is a very interesting little volume of 
leaves from his student diary. 


Fabre d’Eglantine, Philippe Francois 
Nazaire (fabr da-glon-tén’). A French 
poet; born at Carcassonne, December 
28,1755; died April 5, 1794. The “‘eglan- 
tine’ denotes the prize he won in the 
“floral plays’ at Toulouse. Going on 
the stage with little success, he turned 
to play-writing, and his comedy Moilére’s 
Philinte, a biting satire on high society, 
was received with extraordinary favor. 
The Epistalory Intrigue, The Convales- 
cent of Quality, The Preceptors, and 
others followed with great acceptance. 
They are spirited and bold in drawing, 
but literarily faulty. The song “’Tis 
Raining, Shepherdess, ’tis Raining,” be- 
came a popular favorite. 


Fadeyev, Rostislav Andreievitch (fa’de- 
ev). A Russian military writer; born 
in 1824; died in Odessa, January 12, 1884. 
He made more than one campaign in the 
Caucasus, achieving a reputation as a 
scientific soldier for his Military Power 
(1868) ; My Opinions of the Oriental Prob- 
lem (1870); Letters on Russia’s Present 
Position (1881), and many similar writ- 
ings. 


Faguet, Emile (fa-ga’). A French his- 
torian of literature; born in La Rouche- 
fur-Yon, December 17, 1847. Asa writer 
for periodicals he has attracted a wide 
circle of readers. Among the volumes 
upon which his reputation rests are in- 
cluded French Tragedy of the Sixteenth 
Century (1883), and Corneille (1888); 
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but in The Great Masters of the Seven- 
teenth Century (1885) his learning and 
ability appear at their best. 


Fahlcrantz, Christian Erik (fal’krants). 
A Swedish poet and theological writer 
(1790-1866). He was a bishop in the 
Swedish State Church. His poem Noah’s 
Ark is the work of a wit and a thinker. 
His lyrico-epic Ansgarius, in fourteen 
cantos, gives proof of a lively fancy. He 
wrote avert volumes of religious po- 
lemic; in particular one against a Roman 
propaganda, Rome Formerly and Rome 
Now. 


Faidit, Gaucelm (fa-é-dé). A Proven- 
cal poet or troubadour; is generally sup- 
posed to have been born of bourgeois 
parentage at Uzerche, a village of the 
diocese of Limoges, about the middle of 
the twelfth century, though some his- 
torians make him the son of an agent of 
the papal legation, and place his birth at 
Avignon at the end of the same century. 
He died at Aix about 1220. Given, it 
seems, to excess and debauchery, he 
married an abandoned young woman of 
great beauty and attractiveness named 
Guillelma Monja, with whom, for a con- 
siderable time, he wandered from place 
to place in the guise of a “‘jongleur.” 
He gambled, he sang his own songs, he 
played his own plays, and he and Guil- 
lelma led the freest kind of a free life. 
He attracted the notice of the Marquis 
of Montserrat, who patronized him, 
clothed him, and decorated him; and 
thereafter Faidit was known as a trouba- 
dour. He acquired considerable riches; 
but his vanity and excessive habits 
plunged him into financial distresses 
from which he was relieved by the lib- 
erality of the troubadour prince, Richard 
Coeur de Lion. We find him in the train 
of Richard, upon whose death he wrote, 
with faithful affection, some beautiful 
verses in praise of his royal patron. 


ia 

Faillon, Michel Etienne (fa-yé6n’). A 
French historical writer; born in Taras- 
con, France, 1799; died in Paris, October 
25, 1870... He visited Canada in 1854. 
He published lives of the Ven. M. Olier 
(1853); Marguerite Bourgeoys; Mlle. 
Maure; Madame d’Youville; Mlle. le Ber, 
and a comprehensive history of the 
French in Canada, three volumes of 
which appeared before his death. 


Fairchild, Ashbel Green. An American 
clergyman; born in Hanover, N. J., May 
I, 1795; died in Smithfield, Pa., in 1864. 
He was an energetic contributor to the 
religious press. His most popular work, 
The Great Supper, was translated into 
German and had an immense sale. He 
also published Baptism, Faith and Works, 
and the Confession of Faith, 
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Fairchild, James Harris. An American 
educator and author; born at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., November 25, 1817; died 
in Oberlin, O., March 19, 1902. He was 
elected President of Oberlin College in 
1886 after being in succession tutor, 


professor of languages, professor of 
moral philosophy, and professor of 
mathematics. Besides editing the Mem- 


oirs of Charles G. Finney (1876) and 
Finney’s Systematic Theology (1878), he 
was the author of Moral Philosophy 
(1869); Oberlin, the Colony and the Col- 
lege (1833), and Woman’s Right to the 
Ballot (1870). 


Fairfax, Edward. An English poet; 
born at Denton, Yorkshire, about 1580; 
died about 1632. He was a son of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, of Denton, in York- 
shire, and lived the life of a quiet coun- 
try gentleman of fair estate. He early 
preferred a life of study and retirement 
to the military service in which his 
brothers were distinguished. He mar- 
ried and took up his residence at Fuy- 
stone, between Denton and the Forest 
of Knaresborough, and devoted himself 
to literary pursuits. He wrote several 
works, among which were a series of ten 
eclogues and a Discourse on Witchcraft 
as it was acted in the family of Mr. Ed- 
ward Fairfax in 1621; this was printed 
in 1859, edited by Richard Monckton 
Milnes, afterward Lord Houghton. Fair- 
fax is known by his translation of Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered, which was pub- 
lished in 1600 under the title Godfrey 
of Bulloigne; or, the Recoverie of Jeru- 
salem, done into English heroicall verse 
by Edw. Fairfax, Geunt. Few transla- 
tions have ever received such high com- 
mendation from great poets, among 
whom are Waller, Dryden, Collins, and 
Milton. Later Campbell spoke of Fair- 
fax’s work as one of the glories of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


Falconer, William. A Scotch poet; 
born at Edinburgh, February 11, 1732; 
was lost at sea in 1769. He was the son 
of a barber; entered the merchant ser- 
vice at an early age, and in his eighteenth 
year became second mate of the ‘Bri- 
tannia,”” a vessel engaged in the Levant 
trade. The vessel was wrecked off Cape 
Colonna, in Greece, and all on board 
perished except Falconer and two others. 
This casualty forms the subject of his 
poem The Shipwreck, first published in 
1762, afterward in 1764, and in 1769 
with considerable changes and additions. 
The poem was dedicated to the Duke 
of York, who procured for the author 
an appointment as midshipman on board 
the “Royal George.”’ In 1769 he published 
the Universal Marine Dictionary. This 
procured for him the appointment of 
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purser on the ‘‘Aurora,”’ which had been 
commissioned to carry out several offi- 
cers of the East India Company. The 
vessel sailed in October, 1769, reached 
the Cape of Good Hope, whence she set 
sail for India on December 27th. Noth- 
ing was afterward heard of her, and she 
is supposed to have foundered at sea. 
Thus perished William Falconer, the 
greatest of British naval poets. His 
fame as a poet rests securely upon The 
Shipwreck, especially among the Eng- 
lish people, whose devotion to the sea 
is a national characteristic. 


Falke, Jacob von (fal’ke). A German 
connoisseur and historian of taste; born 
in Ratzeburg, June 21, 1825. His ad- 
ministrative capacity has placed many 
art galleries and repositories of art 
treasures in Germany and Austria upon 
a successful basis. His writings, par- 
ticularly Knightly Society in the Days 
of Homage to Womanhood (1862); His- 
tory of Modern Taste (1866); Art and 
Art Study (1878); Hellas and Rome 
(1879), and History of Taste in the 
Middle Ages (1893), are notable for both 
learning and judgment. 


Fallmerayer, Jacob Philipp (fal-mer- 
Ver). A German historian and voyager; 
born in the Tyrol, December 10, 1790; 
died in Munich, April 26, 1861. His 
fame as a scholar, especially as a linguist, 
and as an explorer of the Orient, is in- 
ternational, and his work authoritative; 
witness Fragments from the Orient 
(1845); History of the Peninsula of 
Morea in the Middle Ages (1830), and 
other important writings. 


Fambri, Paul (fam’bré). An Italian 
dramatist, story-writer, and_ scholar; 
born in Venice about 1827. His energies 


have expended themselves in a great 
variety of ways. The Corporal of a 
Week, a comedy; Agrippa Postumus, a 
tragedy; Pietro Aretino, a metrical play; 
The Law of Dueling, a text-book of the 
code of honor; Giddy Outsets (Pazzi 
Mezzi) and a Serious End (e Serio Fine), 
a novel; and Mary Queen of Scots, ac- 
cording to Tennyson and according to 
Hugo, a critique, shows his versatility. 


Fane, Julian. An English poet; born 
at London in 1827; died in 1870. In 
1852 he published a small volume of 
poems, and in 1861, in conjunction with 
Robert Lytton Bulwer (‘‘Owen Mere- 
dith’’), he put forth Tannhduser; or, the 
Battle of the Bards. He had been ac- 
customed to write a sonnet to his mother 
(ad Matrem) upon her birthday. The 
last of these was dated 1870. On the 
evening of March 12, 1870, his physical 
suffering was excessive. The following 
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day was the birthday of his mother. She 
found what she dared not, could not 
anticipate. There lay upon the table a 
letter with two sonnets. They were the 
last words ever written by Julian Fane. 


Fanfani, Pietro (fan-fa’né). An Italian 
philologist, humorist, and novelist (1815- 
79). Hefounded in 1847 the Philological 
Record, and afterward edited several 
periodicals of a like character. His 
Vocabulary of Tuscan Usage and other 
Vocabularies are works of high authority. 
The Writ at Random, and the whimsical 
satire The Laughing Democritus: Lit- 
erary Recreations, are specimens of his 
brimming humor. His novels are Cecco 
of Ascoli, Paolina, The Coachman and 
his Family, etc. 


_ Faraday, Michael. An English phys- 
icist; born at Newington, Butts, Sep- 
tember 22, 1791; died at Hampton 
Court, August 25, 1867. At the age of 
fourteen he was apprenticed to a book- 
binder. While thus employed he at- 
tended some of the chemical lectures of 
Humphry Davy, of which he took notes. 
These he transmitted to Davy, asking 
his assistance to “‘escape from trade and 
enter into the service of science.’’ The 
result was that Faraday in his twenty- 
third year became the assistant of Davy 
in the laboratory of the Royal Institu- 
tion. His investigations were especially 
directed to the sciences of chemistry and 
electricity, in which his discoveries have 
been exceeded in value by no other man. 
Besides almost innumerable papers in 
the transactions of learned societies and 
in scientific journals, his principal works 
are Chemical Manipulations (1827), Re- 
searches in Electricity (1831-55), Re- 
searches in Chemistry and Physics (1859), 
Lectures on the Forces of Matter (1860), 
and Lectures on the Chemical History 
of a Candle (1861). His views on the 
relations between science and religion 
are expressed in a lecture on ‘‘Mental 
Education,’”’ delivered before the Royal 
Institution in 1854. Faraday has been 
called ‘‘the prince of popular lecturers.”’ 
As early as 1842 he commenced a course 
of lectures on chemistry to juvenile audi- 
ences, and these lectures are described 
as the most perfect examples of extem- 
poraneous speaking. Not a little of the 
charm of these lectures was found in his 
facility of making experiments, in which 
he was himself as earnest as a child play- 
ing with its toys. Among his most popu- 
lar courses of lectures were those on The 
Chemical History of a Candle. 


Fargus, Frederick John. (‘‘ Hugh Con- 
way.) An English novelist (1847-85). 
His death cut short what seemed a prom- 


-ising career. He is best known by his 
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novel, Called Back, but he wrote Dark 
Days and other stories. 


Called Back (1884). A bold, terse, and 
thrilling melodrama based on the idea of a 
man’s temporary loss of memory. The first 
of the modern ‘‘shilling shockers,” it met 
with immense success and was dramatized. 


A Family Affair (1885). A plot novel of 
the Wilkie Collins type, with the added ele- 
ments of character and delineation of domestic 
life, conversation, and social imcident, and 
touches of comedy in the humorous idiosyncra- 
sies of a pair of brothers. 

A Cardinal Sin (1886). A complicated plot 
novel, with a murder and a young man’s 


adroit intrusion of himself into another’s 
place and fortunes. 

Farina, Salvatore (fa-ré’nd). A dis- 
tinguished Italian novelist; born at 


Sorso, in Sardinia, January 10, 1846. 
His tales was successful from the first, 
which was Two Amours (1869). Among 
the others are: A Secret (1870); Love 
Blinded (1879); Signor I. (1888); For- 
bidden Fruit, Romance of a Widower, 
Dounina’s Treasure, Courage and On- 
ward, Little Don Quixote (1890); Living 
for Love (1890); For Life and for Death 
(1891). The sympathy with the lowly 
life and the rich humor of his stories 
have gained him the title of The Italian 
Dickens. He is the best known abroad 
of all the Italian novelists. 

Love Blinded (1879). A little drama of con- 
jugal life among the upper middle classes in 
Milan. A young husband and wife, thinking 
they do not love each other, agree to part; 
but the husband is stricken with temporary 
blindness, and while the wife nurses him they 
fall in love with each other. 

Signor I. (1888). Story of a girl’s marriage 
against her father’s wishes, and their ultimate 
reconciliation; told with pathos and sympathy. 


Farini, Carlo Luigi. An Italian medical 
writer, historian, and statesman; born at 
Russi, near Ravenna, October 22, 1812; 
died at Quarto, near Genoa, August 1, 
1866. He studied medicine at Bologna, 
and first became known as the author of 
several medical treatises and contributor 
to scientific periodicals. His connection 
with political affairs occasioned his pro- 
scription in 1842. He then resided suc- 
cessively at Marseilles, Paris, Florence, 
and Turin, taking advantage of the 
facilities afforded in each place to perfect 
himself in medical skill. His work, The 
Roman State, a history of Rome from 
1815 to 1850, was translated into English 
by W. E. Gladstone in 1859. Farini also 
wrote The History of Italy, a continua- 
tion of Botta’s work. 


_ Farjeon, Benjamin Leopold. An Eng- 
lish novelist; born in London, May 12, 
1833. Forsome years he was a journalist 
and theatrical manager in New Zealand. 
fle returned to London in 1869. His first 
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novel, Grif (1870), had great success. His 
reputation was increased by the pubhi- 
cation of Joshua Marvel and Blade-o'- 
Grass (1871). He afterward published 
many novels, and became a successful 
lecturer and reader. In 1877 he married 
a daughter of Joseph Jefferson, the 
famous comedian. Among his works are: 
Golden Grain, Bread-and-Cheese and 
Kisses; The Duchess of Rosemary Lane; 
An Island Pearl; Jessie Trim; The King 
of No Land; Shadows on the Snow; Lon- 
don’s Heart; The Bells of Penraven; 
Great Porter Square; The Sacred Nugget; 
Solomon Isaacs; Love’s Harvest; Love’s 
Victory; Goutran; Little Make-Believe; 
Golden Land, or Links from Shore to 
Shore; Toilers of Babylon; Ties—Human 
and Divine; A Very Young Couple; Aunt 
Parker; Dr. Glennie’s Daughter; The 
Last Tenant; Something Occurred, and 
A Fair Jewess. His style is very like that 
of Charles Dickens. 

Grif: a Story of Australian Life (1871). A 
novel of poor life, villainy, and innocence in 
the end triumphant; somewhat after the man- 
ner of Oliver Twist. Grif is a street arab and 
thief, but brave and capable of all the virtues. 
On one side is Grif, a virtuous and unfortunate 
wife, and her misguided husband; on the other, 
a gang of desperadoes and bushrangers. Scene: 
Melbourne and the diggings at the time of the 
gold rush. 

Blade-o’-Grass (1871). Aims at stimulating 
humanitarian thought and sympathies. Pic- 
tures the widely different fates of twin sisters, 
one happily adopted by respectable people, 
the other left to the hard mercies of slum life. 

Great Porter Square: a Mystery (1884). A 
sensational story of murder and mystery and 
its ultimate explanation, on the same lines as 
Gaboriau’s detective stories. 

Samuel Boyd, of Catchpole Square (1899). 


A thrilling detective story, less inartistic than 
the average. 


Farley, Harriet. An American editor 
and writer; born in New Hampshire, 
1815 (?). She was employed in a mill at 
Lowell, Mass., and became editor of the 
Lowell Offering, a periodical supported 
by the factory operatives, who were also 
contributors to it. Her works include 
Mind Among the Spindles, a collection of 
her miscellany, and Fancy’s Frolics. 


Farlow, William Gilson. An American 
botanist; born in Boston, Mass., Decem- 
ber 17, 1844. After graduating at Har- 
vard he spent several years in Europe 
pursuing his favorite study. His pub- 
lications treat mainly of marine alge, 
fungi, and disease of plants. Upon these 
subjects, and particularly upon crypto- 
gamic botany, he is considered an author- 
ity. He also published The Potato Rot 
(1875); Diseases of Olive and Orange 
Trees (1876); The Marine Alge of New 
England (188r). 
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Farnham, Eliza Woodson (Burhaus). 
An American philanthropist and miscel- 
laneous writer; born at Rensselaerville, 
ie Se November 17, 1815; died in New 
York City, December 1g; 1864. In 1844 
she was appointed matron of the female 
department of the State Prison at Sing 
Sing. Four years afterward she removed 
to Boston, and was for some time con- 
nected with the Institution for the Blind 
in that city. During her residence at 
Sing Sing she published Life in Prairie 
Land, and supervised an edition of Samp- 
son’s Criminal Jurisprudence. In 1856 
she published California Indoors and Out, 
in 1859 My Early Days, and in 1864 
Woman and Her Era, a work on the posi- 
tion and rights of women. The Ideal 
Attained, a work of fiction, was pub- 
lished in 1865. Her best literary work is 
found in My Early Days, and her most 
successful philanthropic efforts were de- 
voted to the governing by kindness of 
unfortunates placed in her care. 


Farquhar, George. An Irish comic 
dramatist; born at Londonderry, Ireland, 
in 1678; died in London, in April, 1707. 
He was the son of a clergyman, and in 
his sixteenth year went as a sizar to 
Trinity College, Dublin, under the patron- 
age of the bishop of Dromore. He re- 
mained here only a short time, and in the 
next year appeared upon the Dublin 
stage. While acting in a fencing scene 
he accidently killed his antagonist; where- 
upon he abandoned the stage, and re- 
ceived from the Earl of Orrery a lieuten- 
ant’s commission in his regiment, and his 
experience in the service formed the sub- 
ject of The Recruiting Officer, one of his 
most successful plays, produced in 1706. 
A few months afterward he went to 
London and began his career as a drama- 
tist. His first comedy, Love in a Bottle, 
was brought upon the stage while he was 
aminor. During the remaining ten years 
of his life he produced about a dozen 
comedies, the best of which, the Beaux’s 
Stratagem, was written in six weeks, and 
he died very soon afterward in extreme 
poverty. A pension of £30 a year was 
bestowed upon his two infant daughters, 
one of whom lived to receive it for fully 
sixty years. The best that can be said 
of Farquhar’s comedies is that the worst 
of them are not as indecent as those of 
Wycherly and Congreve. Besides those 
already mentioned, he wrote A Constant 
Couple (1699); Sir Henry Wildair (1701); 
The Inconstant; or, The Way to Win Him 
(1702); The Twin Rivals (1702); The 
Stage Coach (1704). 


Farrar, Frederick William. An Eng- 
lish clergyman, theologian, and _philo- 
logical writer; born at Bombay, India, 
August 7, 1831. After studying at King 
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William’s College, Isle of Man, and at 
King’s College, London, he became clas- 
sical exhibitioner of the University of 
London in 1850 and graduated there; 
was successively a scholar and fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
took his bachelor’s degree in 1854. having 
distinguished himself in his class and 
taken a prize for English verse. He be- 
came a canon of Westminster in 1883. 
In 1890 he was appointed chaplain of the 
House of Commons. He was an eloquent 
preacher and an ardent temperance re- 
former. Among his works are: Eric, or 
Little by Little (1858); St. Winifred’s, or 
the World of School (1863) ; Julian Home 
(1859); The Origin of Language (1860); 
Chapters of Language (1865); Language 
and Languages (1878); A Lecture on 
Public School Education (1867); The 
Fall of Man and Other Sermons (1865); 
The Witness of History to Christ (1871); 
The Silence and Voices of God (1873); 
The Life of Christ (1874); Eternal Hope 
(1878); Life of St. Paul (1879); Early 
Days of Christianity (1882); Seekers after 
God (1883); The Message of the Books 
(1885); The History of Interpretation 
(1886); Lives of the Fathers (2 vols., 
1889); Darkness and Dawn (1891); Places 
that Our Lord Loved (1891); Social and 
Present Day Questions (1891); In the 
Days of thy Youth, sermons (1892); The 
Voice from Sinai (1892); Cathedrals of 
England (1893); Sermons (1893); The 
Life of Christ as Represented in Art 
(1894); The Second Book of Kings (1894). 


Julian Home: a Tale of College Life (1859). 
A specimen of several stories of school and 
college life by the author, written with a didac- 
tic aim. Julian is a good young man, who 
meets with impediments and sorrow in his 
university and college career; but emerges all 
the stronger and fitter for his future life as a 
clergyman. The characters who meet with 
the author’s reprobation are the fast young 
men who do not read and who indulge in expen- 
sive dissipation. 


Darkness and Dawn (1891). Paganism face 
to face with Christianity in Nero’s reign—a 
historical sermon on the irresistible superiority 
of character engendered by Christianity in 
social and political life. 

Gathering Clouds (1896). A similar didactic 
romance, giving a view of the Byzantine Em- 
pire at the time of the pagan reaction against 
Christianity (A.D. 387-410), the world over- 
mastering the Church. It is alsoa popular his- 
tory of S. Chrysostom and of his stand against 
the growing dissoluteness and corruptness; 
ends with the capture of Rome. 


Fastenrath, Johannes (fas’ten-rat). A 
German poet and story-teller; born at 
Remscheid, May 3, 1839. A brief sojourn 
in Spain (1864) filled him with a perma- 
nent enthusiasm for the land and liter- 
ature, which has inspired nearly all his 


‘life-work. He translated Juan Dianas’ 
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comedy, Receipt Against Mothers-in- 
Law, and compiled a series of volumes 
which are less transcriptions in the spirit 
of the originals—A Wreath of Spanish 
Romances, Hesperian Blooms, The Book 
of My Spanish Friends, Voices of Christ- 
mas. He also wrote many works on the 
history of Spanish literature, and, in Span- 
ish, Passion Books of a German-Spaniard, 
a description of the Obermmergau Pas- 
sion-Play, and Walhalla and the Glories 
of Germany. A volume of war songs, 
dedicated to The German Heroes of 1870, 
is also his. 


Fauriel, Claude (f6-ré-el’). A French 
historian; born in St. Etienne, October 
21,1772; died in Paris, July 15, 1844. He 
shone in the most brilliant literary society 
of his time and studied diligently before 
producing his great History of Southern 
Gaul Under Its German Conquerors 
(1836). Other noteworthy books by him 
are: The Origin of the Epic of the Middle 
Ages (1833); History of Provengal Poetry 
(1846), and Dante and the Origin of the 
Italian Language and Literature (1854). 


Favart, Charles Simon (fa-vadr’). <A 
French dramatist; born in Paris, Novem- 
ber 13, 1710; died May 18, 1792. His 
very youthful poem, France Freed by 
the Maid of Orleans, won the prize of the 
Floral Plays, and at twenty-four he was 
writing successful comedies. These and 
his operettas number about 150 (his wife, 
Marie Justine Bénédicte Duronceray 
(1727-72), being his constant collabora- 
tor), and are for the most part pretty and 
realistic scenes of love in the country; 
but some of them are amusing drolleries 
like the medieval fabliaux. His most 
celebrated compositions are Annette and 
Lubin, The Village Astrologer, Ninette at 
Court, The Three Sultanas, The English- 
man at Bordeaux. His Memoirs and 
Correspondence (3 vols , 1808) is of great 
value for the history of literature. 


Fawcett, Edgar. An American poet, 
critic, and novelist; born in New York 
City, May 26, 1847; died in London, 1904. 
He was educated at Columbia College. 
He became an author by special training 
and never followed any other profession. 
Most of the scenes in his works of fiction 
are laid in New York City. In his verse 
he shows a remarkable development of 
poetic fancy. Among his publications are 
Short Poems for Short People (1871); 
Ellen Story (1876); Purple and Fine 
Linen (1878); A False Gentleman of 
Leisure (1881); An Ambitious Woman 
(1883); Tinkling Cymbals, Rutherford, 
and Song and Story, a volume of poems 
(1884); The Buntling Ball (1884); Social 
Silhouettes (1885); Romance and Revery, 
es The House at High Bridge (1886); 

he Confessions of Claude (1887); A New 
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York Family (1891); Women Must Weep 
(1892); American Push (1893); Loaded 
Dice (1893); Her Fair Fame (1894); Out- 
rageous Fortune (1894). He has also 
published some very successful plays. 


A Hopeless Case (1880). Portrays with 
some satire, in a series of well-differentiated 
characters, a very conventional and aimless 
section of New York society, and emphasizes 
its shortcomings by introducing a high-spirited 
girl with right ideals. 

A Gentleman of Leisure (1881). The comedy 
of caste in American society. An Anglicized 
American comes to New York expecting to 
find a free and unconventional life prevailing 
there; anticipating barbarism and vulgarity, 
he discovers the existence of an American 
aristocracy, more exclusive even than the 
European. Among the types satirized are 
the Anglomaniacs, well versed in the English 
peerage. 

An Ambitious Woman (1883). An ambi- 
tious girl of humble station strives, with ups 
and downs of success, to secure a place in the 
most select society of New York. The book 
represents a mean and commonplace set of 
characters with vulgar aims. 

The House at High Bridge (1886). Plot 
based on a similar idea to that of Mr. Anstey’s 
Giant’s Robe, t.e., theft of another man’s lit- 
erary work. Draws realistically the sordid 
life of would-be genteel people, with their 
petty economies, doubtful tastes, and cheap 
ambitions. 


Fawcett, Henry. An English statesman 
and political economist; born at Salis- 
bury, August 26, 1833; died at Cambridge 
November 6, 1884. He graduated with 
high mathematical honors at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1856. Two years 
afterward, while out shooting, he was 
deprived, by an accident, of the sight of 
both eyes. In 1863 he published a 
Manual of Political Economy, and in 
the same year he was elected professor 
of political economy in the University of 
Cambridge. He became’ a member of 
Parliament in 1865 and in 1868 was re- 
elected. The Economic Position of the 
British Laborer was published by him in 
1866; revised edition of the Manual of 
Political Economy, with additional chap- 
ters on National Education and the Poor 
Laws and their Influence on Pauperism, 
in 1869; Pauperism, its Causes and Reme- 
dies, in 1871, and a collection of his 
Speeches in 1873. In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed postmaster-general. 


Fawcett, Millicent Garrett, Mrs. An 
English writer; widow of Henry Fawcett; 
born at Aldburgh, Suffolk, June 11, 1847. 
She is leader in the movement for univer- 
sity education for women. Her pub- 
lished works comprise Political Econ- 
omy for Beginners (1870); Tales in 
Political Economy (1874); Janet Don- 
caster (1875), a novel; Some Eminent 
Women of Our Times (1889). 
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Fawkes, Francis. An English poet and 
translator; born in Warmsworth, near 
Doncaster, in Yorkshire, about March 
25, 1720; died at Hayes, near Croydon, 
Kent, August 26, 1777.--His father was 
for many years rector of Warmsworth. 
He was educated at Cambridge, entered 
into Holy Orders, became successively 
curate of Brahman, Croydon, vicar of 
Orpington, rector of Hayes, and, finally, 
one of the chaplains to the Princess of 
Wales. He was considered by his con- 
temporaries the best translator since the 
days of Pope. He published Brahman 
Park, a poem (1745); a volume of Poems 
and Translations (1761); and Partridge 
Shooting, a poem (1767). He also edited 
family Bible, with notes. His transla- 
tions from Anacreon, Bion Musaeus, 
Theocritus, and other minor Greek poets 
were highly esteemed. His best original 
poem is the convivial song, The Brown 
Jug, which has since formed a part in 
nearly every English song-book 


Fay, Andreas (fi or fay). A Hungarian 
poet and novelist; born at Kohdny 
(Zemplin), May 30, 1786; died July 26, 
1864. Until the appearance of Kossuth on 
the scene (1840) he was the foremost 
leader at Pesth of the Opposition party. 
His volume of poems, New Garland 
(1818), established his fame as a poet, 
but his admirable prose, Fables (1820), 
attained a much wider popularity. Among 
his dramatic works are the tragedy, The 
Two Bathorys (1827), and several come- 
dies, the most notable being the Old 
Coins; or, The Transylvanians in Hun- 
gary (1824), and The Hunt in the Matra 
(1860). His social novel, The House of 
the Béltekys (2 vols., 1832), and a 
number of short stories entitle him to a 
place among the greatest masters of Hun- 
garian prose. 


Fay, Theodore Sedgwick. An American 
novelist, miscellaneous writer, and diplo- 
matist; born in New York, February to, 
1807. He was admitted to the bar in 
1828, but devoted himself to literature, 
becominig one of the editors of the New 
York Mirror. From 1837 to 1853 he was 
secretary of the American legation at 
Berlin, and subsequently minister resi- 
dent in Switzerland. Among his writings 
are: Dreams and Reveries (1832); Nor- 
man Leslie (1835); Sidney Clifton (1839); 
The Countess Ida _ (1840); Hoboken 
(1843); Robert Rueful (1844); Ulric, or 
The Voices, a poem (1851); two works on 
Geography (1867, 1873), and The Three 
Germanys (1889). 


Fechner, Gustav Theodor (féch’ner). A 
German humorist and writer on_ physics 
and psychiatry; born in Great Sarchen, 
in the Niederlaustiz, April 19, 1801; died 
in Leipzig, November 18, 1887. His 
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works on purely scientific topics, Ele- 
ments of Psychophysics (1860) and Text- 
Book of Experimental Physics (1828) 
among them, and his Three Motives and 
Grounds of Faith (1863), have made him 
eminent, while, under the name of ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Mises,’ he has written various pop- 
ular humorous tales and fancies, notably 
A Proof that the Moon Is Made of 
Iodine (1821), Comparative Anatomy of 
the Angels (1825), and The Little Book 
of Life after Death (1836). 


Feisi, Abul-Feis ibn Mubarak (fa-é-sé’). 
A celebrated Indo-Persian poet and 
scholar; born at Agra, 1547; died 1595. 
He surpassed all his contemporaries in 
philological, philosophical, historical, 
and medical knowledge, and about 1572 
was crowned ‘‘king of poesy”’ in the court 
of the Emperor Akbar. Of his poems, the 
most noteworthy are his lyrics, odes, 
eucomia, elegies, and especially his four- 
line pieces or apothegms. Their exalted 
pantheism brought on him the enmity of 
the orthodox Muslim clergy: He also 
wrote many double-rhymed poems, and 
a Persian imitation of the famous Indian 
epic, Nala and Damajanti, designed to 
form the third number of an epic cycle, 
of which the first was to be The Center 
of the Circle, the second Solomon and 
Balkis (the Queen of Sheba), the fourth 
The Seven Zones of the Earth, and the 
fifth The History of Akbar; only the first 
and third were completed. His scientific 
treatises were numerous. 


Feith, Rhijnvis (fit). A Dutch poet 
and story-teller; born at Zwolle, in 
Oberyssel, February 7, 1753; died Feb- 
ruary 8, 1824. Among his Odes and 
Poems are several that show true poetic 
inspiration. His tragedies are Thirza 
(1784), Lady Jane Grey (1891), Inez de 
Castro (1793), Mucius Cordus (1795), and 
The Resuscitation of Lazarus (1811). He 
wrote also some stories—Julia (1 ie 3), 
Ferdinand and Constance (1785)—which, 
like his odes and his didactic poem, The 
Count, show plainly the influence of Ger- 
man poetry in the ‘‘ Werther”’ period. 


Feldmann, Leopold (feld’man). A 
German dramatist and journalist; born 
at Munich, May 22, 1802; died March 26, 
1882. In 1835 appeared his Lays of Hell, 
on the theme of unrequited love; next 
the comedy, The Son on his Travels, 
which made a brilliant success at Munich. 
After five years in travel, chiefly in 
Greece, as correspondent of the Allge- 
meine Zeitung, in 1850 he settled in 
Vienna for life. His comedies were very 
popular in their day; the most worthy of 
mention are Free Choice, Sweetheart’s 
Portrait, The Late Countess, The Comp- 
troller and his Daughter, 
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Felton, Cornelius Conway. An Amer- 
ican scholar and writer; born in New- 
bury, Mass., November 6, 1807, died in 
Chester, Pa., February 26, 1862. In 
1834 he became professor of Greek liter- 
ature at Harvard; in 1860 its president. 
His publications include many transla- 
tions from German, French, and Greek, 
of which The Clouds and The Birds of 
Aristophanes are the most distinguished; 
also Familiar Letters from Europe (1864) ; 
Greece, Ancient and Modern (1867); Se- 
lections from Modern Greek Writers, etc. 


Fenelon, Francois de Salignac de la 
Mothe (fan-l6n’). A French prelate and 
religious writer; born at Perigord, August 
6, 1651; died at Cambrai, January 7, 
1715. He was the son of Pons de Salig- 
nac, Count de la Mothe. At the age of 
twelve he entered the University of 
Cahors, and finished his philosophical 
studies in the College du Plessis at Paris. 
At the request of the Duchess of Beau- 
villiers he wrote a treatise On the Educa- 
tion of Girls, which became an elemen- 
tary work of high repute among the 
upper classes of Europe. He was ap- 
pointed preceptor of the king’s grandsons, 
the Duke of Burgundy, the heir-apparent 
to the crown, and hs Dukes of Anjou 
and Berry. The Duke of Burgundy was 
haughty, arrogant, and unfeeling to the 
last degree. For five years his services 
were unrecognized by the king, ‘his only 
means of support being the proceeds of 
a small living bestowed upon him by his 
uncle, the bishop of Salat. The works of 
Fenelon embrace many subjects: the- 
ology, philosophy, literature, history, 
oratory, spirituality. They have been 
collected in twenty octavo volumes. His 
letters are many and interesting. Tele- 
machus has been translated into nearly 
all the languages of Europe. After Tele- 
machus, his Demonstration of the Exist- 
ence of God is his most important work. 

The Adventures of Telemachus (1699). A 
romance based on those books of the Odyssey 
which relate the adventures of the son of 
Ulysses in his quest for his father; written as 
a lesson in virtue, piety, and political wisdom 
for Fenelon’s pupil, the young Duke of Bur- 
Sane but taken as a satire on the court of 

ouis XIV.; a masterpiece of classical French 
prose. 


Fenn, George Manville. An English 
story-writer; born in London, January 
3, 1831. He graduated from journalism 
into fiction, gaining prominence by Eli’s 
Children (1882), a tale of clerical life; 
The Golden Magnet (1884), a story for 
boys; The Master of the Ceremonies 
(1886), a novel of old-fashioned Eng- 
land, and many others. 

A Little World (1877). Chiefly a story of 
humble life, and a worthy organist’s struggle 
with adverse circumstances, a plot-business 
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being introduced by the mysterious disap- 
pearance of a baronet’s son. Some amusing 
people from the neighborhood of Seven Dials 
contribute many lighter pages. 

This Man’s Wife (1887). Story of a Botany 
Bay convict (early nineteenth century). The 
tragic interest comes from a noble wife’s sub- 
lime devotion to a worthless husband and her 
sufferings and pathetic endeavors to prove 
his innocence. The author’s tales for boys 
are better known than these more ambitious 
works. 


Ferguson, Adam. A Scottish philoso- 
pher and historian; born at Logierait, 
Perthshire, June 20, 1724; died at St. 
Andrews, February 22, 1816. He was 
educated at the University of St. An- 
drews, and commenced the study of 
theology at Edinburgh, but in 1745, 
when he had completed only half of the 
course, he was selected, on account of 
his knowledge of the Gaelic language, 
to act as chaplain to a highland regi- 
ment, with which he went to the Low 
Countries. He retained this position 
until 1754. _In 1757 he became con- 
spicuous by a pamphlet on the Morality 
of the Stage, a defence of his friend and 
fellow-clergyman, John Holmes, who 
had been sharply censured for having 
written the tragedy of Douglas. In 1759 
he was elected professor of natural 
philosophy, and in 1764 of moral phil- 
osophy, in the University of Edinburgh. 
In 1778 He went to America as secretary 
to a commission appointed to negotiate 
a peace with the revolted colonies, his 
chair in the university being filled dur- 
ing the year’s absence by Dugald Stew- 
art, who became Ferguson’s successor 
after his resignation in 1785. Ferguson’s 
principal works are: Essay on the His- 
tory of Civil Society (1767); Institutes 
of Moral Philosophy (1769); The Prog- 
ress and Termination of the Roman Re- 
public (1783), and Principles of Moral 
and Political Science (1792). 


Ferguson, Sir Samuel. An Irish lawyer 
and poet; born at Belfast, March ro, 
1810; died at Howth, County Dublin, 
August 9, 1886. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin; was admitted 
to the Irish bar in 1838, and to the inner 
bar in 1859. He was appointed deputy 
keeper of the public records of Ireland 
in 1867, and in 1878 received the honor 
of knighthood on account of his anti- 
quarian and literary merits. As presi- 
dent of the Royal Irish Academy he 
gave a powerful impetus to the scientific 
study of early Irish art. His contribu- 
tions to the magazines began to attract 
attention in 1832. Besides numerous 
contributions, in verse and in prose, to 
Blackwood and the Dublin University 
Magazine, he published Lays of the 
Western Gael (1865); Congal, a Poem 
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(1872); Poems (1880); Shakespearian 
Brevities (1882); Leabhar Breac (1876); 
The Forging of the Anchor (1883); Og- 
ham Inscription (1887). The Cromlech 
on Howth (1864) is enriched with val- 
uable notes on Celtic ornamental art. 
Among his best-known contributions 
to periodical literature, besides those al- 
ready mentioned are, Father Tom and 
the Pope, The Widow’s Cloak, and a 
series of Irish pictorial tales entitled 
Hibernian Night’s Entertainments. Dur- 
ing his life he collected all the known 
antiquarian literature of his native land. 


Fergusson, James. A celebrated Scotch 
writer on architecture; born at Ayr, 
Scotland, January 22, 1808; died in Lon- 
don, January 9, 1886. His early travels 
in the Orient resulted in the Historical 
Inquiry into the True Principles of Art 
(1849). His monumental achievement, 
which constitutes him perhaps the great- 
est of writers on the subject, is History 
of Architecture in all Countries (3d ed., 
1894). Among his titles, which include 
volumes incorporated into his great his- 
tory, are Illustrated Handbook of Archi- 
tecture (1855); History of the Modern 
Styles of Architecture; The History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture; Fire 
and Serpent Worship, and innumerable 
pamphlets on the scientific and esthetic 
aspects of architecture and kindred 
themes. 


Fergusson, Robert. A Scottish poet; 
born at Edinburgh, September 5, 1750; 
died there October 16, 1774. He was a 
copying clerk in a lawyer’s office, and 
was wont to relieve the monotony of his 
daily labor by writing verse and in con- 
viviality. The doings of a social club 
to which he belonged, and in which his 
fine voice made him a favorite, are cele- 
brated in Auld Reekie, the best of his 
poems. In 1773 a collection of his poems 
was published. He had already mani- 
fested symptoms of mental disease; these 
were aggravated by a fall by which his 
head was injured, and he was placed in 
a public asylum, where he died. A copy 
of his poems fell into the hands of Burns, 
and had much to do in shaping the bent 
of his poetical genius. Burns thus apos- 
trophizes his precursor: 

“Oh thou my elder brother in misfortune 

By far my elder brother in the muses, 

With tears I pity thy unhappy fate.” 

In 1787 Burns sought out the unmarked 
grave of Fergusson in the Canongate 
burying ground, and caused a memorial 
stone to be placed by it, upon one side 
of which is the inscription: ‘‘By special 
grant of the managers to Robert Burns 
who erected this stone; this burial place 
is to remain forever sacred to the memory 
of Robert Fergusson.”’ 
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_Fern, Fanny. An Ametican essayist, 
sister of N. P. Willis and wife of James 
Parton; born in Portland, Me., a 9, 
1811; died in Brooklyn, N. Y., October 
10, 1872. She is said to have contributed 
an article each week for sixteen years 
to the New York Ledger. She published 
two novels, Ruth Hall (1854), a slightly 
veiled autobiography, and Rose Clark 
(1857), and collections from her contri- 
butions to the weekly press. 


Fernandez de Piedrahita, Lucas (fer- 
nan’deth da pyda-dra-é’ta), A South 
American historian and prelate; born in 
Bogota, Colombia, 1624; died in Panama, 
1688. Educated by the Jesuits he was 
soon noted as far as Rome for his learn- 
ing, piety, and capacity; his promotion 
to episcopal rank coming early. A His- 
tory of the Kingdom of New Granada 
(1688), the result of many years’ re- 
searches, is an inestimable storehouse 
from which every subsequent worker 
has drawn treasures; the performance 
remaining incomplete, however, in con- 
sequence of the disappearance of the 
author’s manuscript after his death. 


Fernandez-Guerra y Orbe, Aureliano 
(fer-nan’deth ger’& @ or’bé). A Spanish 
poet, dramatist, and critic; born in 
Granada, June 16, 1817 (or 1816). A 
long life devoted to literary studies has 
resulted in The Lovers’ Punishment 
(12838), a comedy; Odes and Romances 
(1842); a collection of verse, a critical 
edition of the works of Francisco de 
Quevedo, and many other performances 
as brilliant. 


Fernandez y Gonzalez, Manuel (fer- 
nin’deth @ gdén-thid/leth). A Spanish 
poet and novelist; born at Seville, 1826; 
died January 16, 1888. A boyhood in 
Granada and seven years’ army service 
gave him varied experience of life and 
men. From 1846 he gave himself up 
to literature, and the plays, Struggling 
Against Fate (1848); The Cid (1858); A 
Duel on Time (1859); Imperial Adven- 
tures (1864), well constructed and full 
of humor, won great popularity. Among-> 
his more notable novels, which circulated 
widely, are: The Seven Children of Lara 
(1862); The Bloody Queen (1883); The 
Plantagenet Brothers (1889). 


Ferrari, Giuseppe (fer-ra’ré). An Ital- 
jan historian and philosophical writer; 
born in Milan, 1812; died in Rome, July 
1, 1876. Early trained to an unspar- 
ingly material and realistic standpoint, 
he became known for the vigor and 
democratic impartiality of his On Error 
(1840); Campanello’s Religious Opinions 
(1840); Machiavelli as Judge of the 
Revolutions of Our Time (1849); Phil- 


osophy of Revolutions (1851); History 
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of Italian Revolutions; or Guelphs and 
Ghibellines (1856-58), etc., mostly happy 
in style and profoundly influential in 
molding contemporary thought. 


Ferreira, Antonio. A well-known Por- 
tuguese poet and dramatist; born at 
Lisbon in 1528; died of the plague in 
1569. He held a professorship at the 
University of Coimbra; subsequently 
became judge of the supreme court at 
Lisbon. During his leisure he composed 
sonnets, odes, and epigrams, which 
,earned for him the title of the “‘Portu- 
guese Horace.” His high literary repu- 
tation, however, is due to his Epistles 
and the tragedy of Inez de Castro, the 
second regular tragedy produced in 
Europe. The subject is a popular Portu- 
guese legend; the play is modelled upon 
the Greek tragic drama. 


Ferrier, Susan Edmonston. A Scottish 
novelist; born at Edinburgh, September 
7, 1782; died there November 5, 1854. 
Her father, James Ferrier, was for a time 
one of the clerks of the court of sessions 
with Sir Walter Scott. She herself was 
an intimate friend of the author of 
Waverley, and contributed much to 
relieve the sadness which overclouded 
the latter years of his life. She wrote 
only three novels: Marriage (1818), The 
Inheritance (1824), and Destiny (1831); 
these novels were all published anony- 
mously, and by many the authorship 
was attributed to Scott. Sir Walter 
was wont to give Miss Ferrier a high 
place among the novelists of the day. 
In his diary for March 27, 1826, after 
speaking of a new novel which he had 
been reading, he says: ‘“‘The women do 
this better. Edgeworth, Ferrier, Austen, 
have all given portraits of real society 
far superior to anything man—vain man 
—has produced of the like nature.” 

Marriage (1818). A rambling story in two 

arts. A young lady, a spoilt child of English 
ashionaple life, elopes with the son of a high- 
land laird, and is brought to live in his un- 
couth home, the inmates of which are a set 
of originals, rough, honest, overflowing with 
fussy kindness, and with humors that delight 
the reader, but disgust the heroine. After a 
gap come sketches of Edinburgh people, then 
the further adventures of the heroine in En- 
glish society and elsewhere. The book is full 
of satirical sketches from life, of eccentric and 
vulgar people, the women being particularly 
life-like. 

The Inheritance (1824). A similar comedy 
of manners with a better-knit plot. A beau- 
tiful and wealthy heiress is nearly ousted 
from her inheritance, is deserted by her mer- 
cenary lover, and marries the right one. Con- 
tains many highly original examples of Scot- 
tish character: eccentrics, vulgarians, senti- 
mental misses, and the like; a pompous and 
loquacious lord, specimens of country society, 
a nabob and his family, and the writer’s chef- 
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d’euvre, the indefatigable gossip and busy- 
body, Miss Pratt. 

Destiny; or, the Chief’s Daughter (1831). 
A highland chief and his daughter are the 
centre of the plot, which turns on the inheri- 
tance of certain rich estates and the fortunes 
of a young lady, who is eventually married 
to a rediscovered heir. Sketches of clan and 
village life, of the chief’s household and re- 
tainers in their faded magnificance, divers 
satirical portraits, and a fierce portraiture 
of a Presbyterian minister. 


“Ferry, Gabriel’? (fe-ré’), the elder, 
pseudonym of Eugene Louis Gabriel 
Ferry de Bellemare. A French story- 
teller (1809-52). His stories appeared 
first serially in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. He made repeated voyages to 
America; in his last voyage, to California, 
he lost his life in the burning at sea of 
the ship ‘‘Amazon.’’ Among his tales are 
The Woodranger, Hunting with Cos- 
sacks, Costal the Indian, Scenes of Mili- 
tary Life in Mexico, and The Squatters. 


“Ferry, Gabriel’? (the younger). A 
French dramatist and novelist, son of 
Gabriel the elder and continuing his 
pseudonym; born in Paris, May 30, 1846. 
He has produced plays: Réginah (1874), 
being one of the best, while his miscel- 
laneous prose includes The Last Years 
of Alexandre Dumas, 1864-70 (1883); 
Balzac and his (Feminine) Friends (1888), 
and The Exploits of Caesar; A Parisian 
Novel (1880). 


Fessenden, Thomas Green. An Ameri- 
can who wrote frequently under the name 
of ‘‘Christopher Caustic;’”’ born in Wal- 
pole, N. H., April 22, 1771; died in Bos- 
ton, Mass., November 11, 1837. He 
graduated from Dartmouth. While in 
college he wrote a ballad, Jonathan’s 
Courtship. He went to London in r8o1, 
and while there he published anony- 
mously a satirical poem, Terrible Trac- 
toration (1803). He returned to the 
United States; did literary work in New 
York; went to Boston and founded the 
New England Farmer (1822). Some of 
his publications were The American 
Clerk’s Companion (1815), The Ladies’ 
Monitor (1818), and Laws of Patents 
for New Inventions (1822). 


Feszler, Ignaz Aurelius (fes’ler). <A 
Hungarian historian and novelist (1756- 
1839). A Capuchin priest, his secret 
communication to Joseph II. in 1781 
regarding the monasteries brought about 
a radical reformation of them. Ap- 
pointed professor of Oriental languages 
in the Vienna University, he had to leave 
the post and Austria for his atheistic 
and seditious tragedy Sidney (1787); 
similar reasons cost him a professorship 
in the Alexander Nevsky Academy of 
St. Petersburg; afterward he became 
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general superintendent of the Lutheran 
congregations in that city. He wrote 
the historical novels Marcus Aurelius 
(1790) ; Aristides and Themistocles (1792) ; 
Matthias Corvinus (1793); Attila (1794). 
His greatest work is a History of Hun- 
gary (10 vols., 1812-25). He wrote volu- 
minously on Freemasonry, and published 
an interesting autobiography, A Review 
of My Seventy Years’ Pilgrimage (1826). 

Feuchtersleben, Baron Ernst von 
(foi¢h’ters-la’ben). An Austrian poet 
and physician; born at Vienna, April 
29, 1806; died there September 3, 1840. 
In medicine he stood in the foremost 
tank as a practitioner; and his works, 
especially on psychiatry, were widely 
read for authority and lucid exposition. 
Among his Poems (1836) is the lyric— 
now become a popular melody—‘‘It 
stands in God’s decrees” (Es ist bestimmt 
in Gottes Rat.) 


Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas (foi’er- 
b&ch). A German author; born at Land- 
shut, Bavaria, July 28, 1804; died near 
Nuremberg, Bavaria, September 13, 
1872. After studying theology for two 
years in the University of Heidelberg, 
he went, in 1824, to Berlin to attend the 
lectures of Hegel. The following year 
he abandoned theology for philosophy, 
of which in 1828 he became a teacher 
in the University of Erlangen. His first 
work, Thoughts on Death and Immor- 
tality, was published anonymously in 
1830. In this, as in his later works, he 
combated the doctrine of immortality. 
His peculiarities of manner interfered 
with his success in teaching, and at 
length he relinquished the profession, 
married, and settled in the castle at 
Brucksberg, a residence which formed a 
part of his wife’s dower. He had already 
written A History of Modern Philosophy 
(1833); Abelard and Heloise, or the 
Writer and the Man (1834); A descrip- 
tion, Explanation, and Criticism of the 
Philosophy of Leibnitz (1837), and 
Pierre Bayle (1838). The Critique of 
Hegel followed in 1839, and The Essence 
of Christianity, his most important work, 
in 1841. He argues that man’s highest 
good consists in resembling that ideal 
humanity which, created by man him- 
self, is called God. Among his works 
not already mentioned are: Grundsdtze 
der Philosophie der Zukunst (1834); Das 
Wesen der Religion (1846-51); Theogo- 
nie (1857), and Gottheit, Freiheit, and 
Unsterblichkeit (1866). 


Feuillet, Octave (fé-ya). A French 
novelist and dramatist; born at Saint 
Lé, Manche, August 11, 1821; died in 
Paris, December 29, 1890. He distin- 

ished himself at the college of Louis- 


e-Grand, in Paris, where he was educated. ! 
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He began his literary work with a ro- 
mance entitled, The Great Old Man 
(1845); but The Romance of a Poor 
Young Man (1858), which was drama- 
tized first, made him famous. Both as 
dramatist and as novelist he was very 
successful, and he contributed many 
articles to newspapers and reviews. In 
1862 he was elected a member of the 
French Academy. Among his dramatic 
works are: The Terrible Night (1845s); 
La Grise (1848); For and Against (1849); 
Delila (1857); Montjoye (1863); La 
Belle au Bois Dormant (1865); A Case of 
Conscience (1867), and The Sphinx 
(1874). Among his novels are: Punchi- 
nello (1846); Onesta (1848); Redemp- 
tion (1849); Bellah (1850); Le Cheveu 
Blane (1853); The Story of Sibyl (1862); 
Monsieur de Camors (1867); Marriage in 
High Life (1875); Le Journal d’une 
Femme (1878); La Morte, translated un- 
der the title of Aliette (1886), an Artist’s 
Honor and the Widow (1891). Many 
of these novels have been rendered into 
English. 


*The Little Countess (1856). A story with 
pathetic denouement; a man of letters and a 
gay young countess are drawn toward each 
other by genuine love, in spite of first impres- 
sions; but prejudice causes misunderstand- 
ing, and the issue is tragic. Feuillet is the 
novelist of aristocratic society in France. 


*Romance of a Poor Young Man (1858). 
The poor young man is a marquis who has 
been left penniless by a spendthrift father, 
and has to become a land steward in order to 
earn his living, or else adopt methods that he 
does not approve. His work leads to a ro- 
mance which has many ups and downs, but 
leaves him married to the girl he loves. It 
furnishes an idealized portraiture of the ancient 
nobility. 

A Marriage in High Life (1875). The par- 
ties to this marriage fail to agree; the wife is 
drawn into the fast life of Parisian society, 
and the husband consents to let her go her 
own way; a friend intervenes and saves her. 
Characteristic of the author’s belief in women’s 
weakness under temptation. 


Aliette (1886). (La Morte.) A story told 
in letters by a bereaved husband. The chief 
characters are two refined individuals. A 
man of culture, but an unbeliever, weds the 
daughter of a pious family after considerable 
opposition. The girl has one ambition—to 
convert her husband. Another woman, an 
agnostic, falls in love with him. The wife 
dies, the husband marries this woman, and 
then learns that she has poisoned his wife. 
The inner life of the man and his terrible awak- 
ening are traced with skill. 

An Artist’s Honor (1891). Tragedy result- 
ing from a mariage de convenance—the re- 
volt of the wife and the self-sacrifice of the 
husband. 


Féval, Paul (fa-val’). A notable French 
novelist; born at Rennes, September 27, 
1817; died at Paris, March 8, 1887. His 
first story, The Seals’ Club (1841), and 
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others, having given him some note, he 
was offered a large sum to write, under 
the pseudonym, ‘‘Francis Trollope’”’ (as 
though an ee ieeean)) a sensational 
story, The Mysteries of London, after the 
manner of Sue’s Mysteries of Paris. It 
was done in eleven volumes; was im- 
mensely successful, widely translated, 
and put on the stage. He remained a 
very fertile, spirited, and popular writer; 
often dramatized, with long runs. Espe- 
cially successful were: The Son of the 
Devil (1847), The Hunchback (1858), 
Mrs. Gil Blas, The Last Man Alive (1873), 
The Wonders of Mt. Michael (1879). 


Feydeau, Ernest (fa-do’). A French 
novelist (1821-73). His ill-famed story, 
Fanny (1858), had an unprecedented 
success. It was followed by Daniel 
(1859), Catherine d’Overmeire (1860), 
Sylvie (1861), and A Début at the Opera 
(7863). Of his later works, one only had 
marked success, The Countess de Chalis; 
or, the Morals of Our Day (1868). He 
tried, but with little success, to write for 
the stage. He repeatedly felt the need 
of rebutting the charge of indecency: 
On the Luxury of Women; on Morals, 


Literature, and Virtue (1866) is an 
elaborate apologia. 
The Secret of Happiness (1864). The secret 


is that to do good is the destiny of man. A 
moralizing French count with his wife and 
family, disgusted with European society, go 
to Algeria, and lead a useful and natural life 
among the Arabs, whose primitive virtues 
point out the satire against civilization. 


Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (fich’te). <A 
German metaphysician and philosopher; 
born at Rammenau, near Kamenz, in 
Upper Lusatia, May 19, 1762; died in 
Berlin, January 27, 1814. In 1790 he 
took up his residence at Leipzig, where 
he turned his hand to any kind of literary 
work. Here he became personally ac- 
quainted with Kant, of whose philosophy 
he was already an ardent admirer, and 
soon after put forth anonymously his 
Essays Toward a Critique of All Revela- 
tion, which was by many attributed to 
Kant himself. In 1794, through the in- 
fluence of Goethe, he was made professor 
of philosophy in the University of Jena, 
and began a series of lectures on Wissen- 
schaftslehre (The Science of Knowledge). 
But after five years some of his teachings 
aroused opposition on account of their 
alleged atheistical tendency, and Fichte 
was constrained to resign his professor- 
ship. During his stay at Jena he had 
formulated his metaphysical system. Of 
his philosophical writings, the most im- 
portant are: The Doctrine of Science 
(1794), Foundations of the Whole Doc- 
trine of Science (1794), Introduction to 
the Doctrine of Science (1798), System 
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of Moral Doctrine (1798), and Man’s 
Destiny (1800). 


Field, Eugene. An American poet and 
journalist; was born at St. Louis, Mo., 
September 2, 1850; and died at Chicago, 
Ill., November 4, 1895. He was a son of 
Judge Field of the circuit court of Mis- 
souri, who was widely known as counsel 
for the negro and his wife in the famous 
Dred Scott case. In early childhood 
Eugene lost his mother, and was sent, 
with his brother, Roswell, to a cousin 
named Mary French, living at Amherst, 
Mass., and during his minority his father 
also died. He studied at Williams Col- 
lege, at Knox College, and at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. He first became gener- 
ally known in 1881 as a humorous writer 
for the Denver Tribune, and later for his 
“Sharps and Flats” in the Daily News, 
now the Record, of Chicago. In the 
“Sharps and Flats’ column first ap- 
peared the dialect poems and charming 
children’s verses which have endeared 
him to the hearts of European and Amer- 
ican readers; chief among them being his 
Little Boy Blue, Intry Mintry, Gander- 
feather’s Gift, and Wynken, Blynken, 
and Nod. His separately published works 
are: The Denver Tribune Primer (1882); 
A Model Primer (1882); Culture’s Gar- 
land (1887); A Little Book of Western 
Verse (1889); A Little Book of Profitable 
Tales (1889); Echoes from the Sabine 
Farm (1891); With Trumpet and Drum 
(1892); Second Book of Verse (1892). 
The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac was 
left unfinished, and was published after 
the author’s death. Eugene Field was 
widely known among literary people, and 
universally loved. He was, above all 
things, a lover of books; his library, col- 
lected with care, was large, and contained 
many rare volumes, bought at any price, 
whether he could afford it or not. His 
own literary work was carefully and con- 
scientiously performed. His poems, 
which were widely copied, are all marked 
by daintiness and pathetic beauty, some 
of his child poems being among the best 
in the language. His prose is filled with 
delicate sentiment and rare humor, which 
very often lies very close to tears. His 
character was a strange combination of 
smiles and tears, and it was hard to tell 
which side was the more interesting. 
Underneath the laughter, though, there 
was always a current of seriousness, 
which would appear on the surface now 
and then at unexpected moments. 


Field, Henry Martyn. An American 
clergyman and journalist; born at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., April 3, 1822; a son of 
David Dudley Field (1781-1867), who 
was for more than sixty years minister 
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at Haddam, Conn., and at Stockbridge, 
Mass. Four of the sons of David Dudley 
Field have attained eminence: David 
» Dudley (1805-94), prominent as a lawyer 
and publicist; Stephen Johnson, born in 
1816, a lawyer and jurist, after 1863 one 
of the justices of the supreme court of 
the United States; Cyrus West (1819-92), 
who had more than any other man to do 
with the success of the Atlantic telegraph. 
Henry M. Field studied at Williams Col- 
lege; in 1842 he hecame pastor of a church 
in St. Louis, and subsequently proprietor 
of the New York Evangelist. In 1875-76 
he made a twelve months’ tour around 
the world. Soon after his return he pub- 
lished an account of this journey in two 
volumes, entitled, respectively, From the 
Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn 
and From Egypt to Japan (1876-77). 
He has also written The Irish Confed- 
erates and the Rebellion of 1798 (1851); 
Summer Pictures from Copenhagen to 
Venice (1859); History of the Atlantic 
Telegraph (1866); Among the Holy Hills 
and On the Desert (1883); Old Spain and 
New Spain. (1888); Gibraltar (1889); 
Bright Skies and Dark Shadows (1890); 
and the Barbary Coast (1892). 


Field, Kate. An American journalist; 
born in St. Louis about 1840; died at 
Honolulu, Island of Hawaii, May 10, 
1896. She was educated in Massachu- 
setts and Europe, and became a foreign 
correspondent of the New York Tribune 
and several other papers. She was an 
industrious writer for magazines, a public 
reader, a lecturer, an actress, an editor 
and a publisher. In 1874 she appeared 
upon the stage in New York in the char- 
acter of Peg Woffington. She established 
Kate Field’s Washington, a weekly paper, 
at Washington in 1889. She was the 
authoress of Planchette’s Diary (1868), 
Haphazard (1873), Ten Days in Spain 
(1875), and History of Bell’s Telegraph 
(1878). It was as a newspaper corre- 
spondent that Miss Field shone to best 
advantage. She had a quick observa- 
tion, a keen sense of humor, and a facile 
pen. In the early days of her career there 
was no more popular newspaper writer 
in America. Her best writings perhaps 
are those describing incidents of travel 
abroad. 


Fielding, Henry. An English novelist, 
dramatist, and essayist; born at Sharp- 
ham Park, near Glastonbury, Somerset- 
shire, April 22, 1707; died at Lisbon, 
October 8, 1754. After distinguishing 
bimself at Eton, he was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Leyden; but he led so expensive a 
life that his not over-rich father was 
obliged to recall him in his twentieth 
year. 


He took up his residence in Lon- ! 
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don, and began writing for the stage, his 
first comedy, Love in Several Masks, 
being produced while he was yet a minor, 
In his twenty-seventh year he married 
Miss Craddock. He retired to a small 
estate, worth about £200 a year, which 
he had inherited from his mother, resolv- 
ing to amend his loose way of life. He 
gave up writing for the stage, and applied 
himself closely to literary studies. He 
wrote comedies and farces for the theatre, 
essays, poems, and squibs for periodicals, | 
and. even produced an elaborate treatise 
on Crown Law. Fielding did not dis- 
cover wherein his true strength lay until 
he had reached the age of thirty-four, 
when (in 1742) appeared his first novel, 
Joseph. Andrews, which was begun as a 
burlesque upon Richardson’s Pamela, 
but which grew into something of a far 
higher order. In 1743 he put forth three 
volumes of Miscellanies, including the 
Journey from this World to the Next, 
and soon after the great prose satire, 
The History of Jonathan Wild. In 1749 
appeared the second of his novels, and the 
best of all, Tom Jones, or The History 
of a Foundling, which some have styled 
“the greatest of all compositions of its 
class.’’ In 1751 was published his third 
novel, The History of Amelia, in which 
he attempts to portray the virtues of his 
first wife and the reckless conduct of his 
own early years. Few authors have been 
so warmly praised by famous critics as 
Fielding has been. 


*The Adventures of Joseph Andrews (1742). 
Originated as a parody of Richardson’s Pamela 
but soon expanded in a sort of picaroon novel 
dealing with high and low life in a series of 
comic episodes connected with a mock heroic 
plot. Among the comic notabilities stand 
out Parson Adams, designed as a person of 
perfect simplicity and goodness, Mr. Slipslop, 
Peter Pounce, and Parson Trulliber, inimitable 
originals all of them. 


A Journey from this World to the Next (1743). 
A Lucianic fable. The journey gives occasion 
for much quizzing of human nature, the satire 
growing more equivocal when Minos decides 
on the various claims to enter Elysium. 
Humorous descriptions of literary immortals 
follow, and then a lengthy account of Julian 
the Apostate and his transmigrations. Prob- 
ably written.earlier than Joseph Andrews. 


History of the Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild, 
the Great (1743). The nefarious career of a 
noted thief-taker hanged at Tyburn in 1725. 
A work of sustained irony, repellant in sub- 
ject, and purely intellectual in its interest as 
a parable that mere greatness divorced from 
goodness differs not essentially from great 
villainy. 

*Tom Jones: the History of a Foundling 
(1749). A more elaborate and comprehensive 
work than Amelia, a ‘‘Comic Epic,” as it has 
been called. The complete and unexpurgated 
history of a young man and his doings, good 
and bad, with a plot turning on the recogni- 
tion of his birth and on the fortunes of his 
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love for an adorable girl. Life in country 
and town in the year 1745, with a great crowd 
of characters of all sorts and conditions, from 
the squirearchy and the rakes and fashionable 
women of London to gypsies and tinkers. 
Fielding aims at a philosophical representa- 
tion of life, and in the essays prefixed to his 
chapters gives a commentary on the actions 
and characters of the story. Tom Jones is 
of the highest importance in the history of 
literature, as indicating the lines on which 
the modern novel of manners was to be writ- 
ten; Thackeray, the most distinguished of 
Fielding’s followers, avowedly took it for his 
model in Pendennis. 

Amelia (1751). A realistic drawing of 
society, with its licentious leasures, crimes, 
and prisons. The story of a married pair 
engaged in a severe struggle with adversity, 
Amelia is a study from Fielding’s first wife: 
“‘She is the perfect model of an English wife.” 
The satire attacks chiefly the ill-working of 
the English laws, which often favor the rogues 
and ruin innocent people. Fielding had been 
a London magistrate, hence his knowledge 
of shady life, of Newgate, etc. 

Fielding, Sarah. An English novelist; 
sister to Henry; born in East Stour, 
Dorsetshire, November 8, 1710; died at 
Bath, 1768. Contemporaries adjudged 
her to show something like genius in her 
novels, The Adventures of David Simple 
in Search of a Faithful Friend (1744), 
and The Governess (1749). She also 
wrote a few important biographies and 
translations. 

Adventures of David Simple in Search of a 
Faithful Friend (1744). A moralizing novel 
inspired by Richardson’s Pamela. The mis- 
adventures and perplexities of a serious 
rouee man in quest of an ideal friend, who 

e finds at last in the beautiful and amiable 
Camilla. One volume is mainly devoted to 
exposition of character in a number of indi- 
viduals, the other to episodes of life in London. 


Fields, Annie (Adams). An American 
poetess and essayist; wife of Jas. T. Fields; 
born in Boston, 1834. She has been a 
leader in charity organization and work. 
She published Under the Olive, poems 
(1881); Biography of James T. Fields 
(1884); How to Help the Poor (188s); 
The Singing Shepherd, Authors and Their 
Friends, A Shelf of Old Books (1896); 
Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe (1897). 


Fields, James Thomas. An American 
publisher and poet; born at Portsmouth, 
N. H., December 31, 1817; died in Bos- 
ton, April 26, 1881. He was educated at 
the high school in his native town. He 
had barely reached his majority when he 
became a partner in the house in which 
he was employed in Boston, the title of 
which in 1844 became Ticknor & Fields, 
and in 1864 Fields, Osgood & Co. In 
1870 he withdrew from the business, and 
devoted himself to lecturing and other 
literary occupations. Among the impor- 
tant enterprises in which Mr. Fields was 
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personally engaged was a Complete Col- 
lection of the Works of de Quineey in 
twenty volumes, completed in 1858. In 
1860 the Atlantic Monthly, which had 
been established several years, passed 
into the hands of Ticknor & Fields, Mr. 
Fields for some time acting as editor. He 
visited Europe several times, and was 
personally intimate with nearly every 
American and English author. His pub- 
lished writings are numerous. They in- 
clude three small volumes of Poems 
(1849, 1854, 1858), Yesterdays with 
Authors (1871), and Underbrush (1877). 


Figueroa, Francisco de. A Spanish 
poet (1540?-1620?). He was called by 
his contemporaries ‘‘the Divine Fig- 
ueroa,’’ and at Rome he won the poet’s 
crown. He wrote verse with equal 
facility and elegance in Castilian and 
Italian. When dying he burned all his 
verses; but they were published—in- 
cluding the celebrated volume of eclogues 
in blank verse, the Tirsi—from copies in 
hands of his friends. 


Figueroa, Francisco Acuna de. A 
Uruguayan poet; born in Montevideo, 
1791; died there October 6, 1862. A 
civil service post afforded him leisure 
to prepare his Poetic Mosaic (1857), a 
verse collection, and his more notable 
Paraphrases of Psalms and The Toraidas, 
a series of Paraguayan notes. He has 
been assigned a high rank by competent 
European critics; lofty inspiration and 
sonorous diction being his characteristics, 
exemplified in the National Hymn of 
Uruguay. 


Figuerora, Cristoval Suarez de (fé-ga- 
ro’4). A Spanish poet of the first half of 
the seventeenth century. His most cele- 
brated poems are a translation of the 
Faithful Shepherd (1602), of Guarini, 
and Constant Amaryllis (1609). He 
wrote a history of The Deeds of Don 
Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza (1613) in 
the wars with the Araucanians; interest- 
ing but written in an inflated style; also 
an epic, Spain Defended (1612). 


Figuier, Louis Guillaume (fig-wyd’). 
A French scientific writer; born at Mont- 
pellier, February 15, 1819; died Novem- 
ber 9, 1894. He studied medicine under 
his uncle Pierre Oscar Figuier, professor 
of chemistry in the School of Pharmacy 
in Montpellier, and, having taken his 
degree of M.D., went to Paris in 1842 to 
continue his studies. Four years later 
he was appointed a professor in the 
School of Pharmacy in his native town. 
He afterward returned to Paris, became 
the scientific editor of La Presse, and 
contributed numerous articles to scien- 
tific journals. Among his works are: 
Exposition and History of the Principal 
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Modern Scientific Discoveries (1851-53); 
History of the Wonders of Modern Times 
(1859-60); Lives of Illustrious Savants 
from Antiquity to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (1866); The World before the Del- 
uge and The Vegetable World (1868); 
Birds and Reptiles, The Mammalia, and 
Primitive Man (1870); The Human Race 
(1872); Recent Conquests of Science 
(1885), and the Mysteries of Science 
(1887). Figuier was the editor of L’ Année 
Scientifique et Industrielle. 


Fileti-Ramondetta, Concettina (fé-1a’- 
té-ra-mon-det’té). An Italian poetess; 
born at Ramondetta in Palmero, De- 
cember 31,1830. Although of a distin- 
guished family, her childhood was passed 
in comparative poverty, and she had little 
formal schooling. Her talent was pre- 
cocious, and at sixteen she wrote verses 
which captivated the public. Becoming 
a wife and mother, however, with ten 
children at that, her association with 
the Muse has been intermittent in recent 
years; but she has made even this of 
some literary service as in her later 
Poems (1887). 


Filicaja, Vincenzo Da (fé-lé-ka’yd). An 
Italian poet; born at Florence, December 
30, 1642; died there September 24, 1707. 
He was of a noble family and studied 
philosophy, jurisprudence, and theology, 
writing poetry only by way of relaxa- 
tion. His early poems were of an ama- 
tory character, but the lady to whom 
he was attached died young, and he re- 
solved thereafter to write only upon 
sacred, or heroic, themes. After the rais- 
ing of the Turkish siege of Vienna by 
John Sobieski, in 1683, Filicaja cele- 
brated the triumph of the Christian 
arms by six triumphal odes. His sonnet 
to Italy is esteemed the best in the 
Italian language. Filicaja’s sonnets are 
singularly beautiful, rivalling Petrarch’s 
in style and versification; whilst the 
style and language of his Canzones are 
lofty and inimitable. 


Finch, Francis Miles. An American 
poet and a judge of the U. S. District 
Court; born in Ithaca, N. Y., June 9, 
1827. He graduated at Yale; he is the 
author of the well-known lyrics Nathan 
Hale and The Blue and the Gray, and 
of a popular college song beginning 


“Ploating away like the fountain’s 
spray,’ and other poems. 
Finck, Henry Theophilus. An Ameri- 


can musical critic and author; born in 
Bethel, Mo., September 22, 1854. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1876; and from 
1878 to 1881 studied physiological psy- 
chology at Berlin, Heidelberg, and Vienna. 
He is musical critic of the New York 
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Evening Post, and a contributor to the 
Nation. His works include Wagner and 
Other Musicians (1887); Romantic Love 
and Personal Beauty (1887); The Pacific 
Coast Scenic Tour (1890); Chopin and 
Other Musical Essays; Lotos Time in 
Japan (1895), and Spain and Morocco. 


Finlay, George. An English historian 
of the first rank; born in Faversham, 
Kent, of Scotch blood, December 21, 
1799; died in Athens, Greece, January 
26, 1875. An ardent Philhellene, he 
joined Byron’s company at Missolonghi 
in 1823 to assist in liberating Greece 
from the Turks, and ended by residing 
there permanently, first a cultivator, 
and then a student of and a writer upon 
Greek history. He was for many years 
the Athens correspondent of the eee 
Times. His Greece under the Romans, 
B.C. 146 to A.D. 717 (1844) raised him 
at once to a place amongst the foremost 
historians; Edward A. Freeman declared 
it to be the most truly original historical 
work of modern times; and for sound, 
broad humanity, acute judgment, and 
luminous common sense on both the 
practical and the philosophical sides of 
history, it has few equals of any age. 
Succeeding volumes carried the story 
more in detail down to modern times, 
ending with two volumes on the Greek 
Revolution. 


Finley, John. An American poet; was 
born at Brownsburg, Rockbridge County, 
Va., January 11, 1797; died at Richmond, 
Ind., December 23, 1866. After receiv- 
ing such an education as the common 
schools of his native county could afford 
him, he removed, upon the attainment 
of his majority, to Cincinnati, and five 
years later he pushed on into the State 
of Indiana, and settled at Richmond. 
Here he became prominent as a journal- 
ist and proprietor of the Palladium. He 
was for a time member of the State Leg- 
islature and enrolling clerk of the Senate. 
From 1838 until 1845 he was clerk of 
the county courts of Wayne County; 
and in +852 he was elected Mayor of 
Richmond, which office he held until 
his death, fourteen years later. His 
Hoosier’s Nest and Other Poems—that 
being the collective title of a volume 
containing his well-known Bachelor’s 
Hall and other verses—was published 
at Cincinnati the year before the author’s 
death. 


Firdusi (Abul Kasim Mansur), (fér- 
dou’sé). A celebrated Persian epic poet; 
born at Shadab, near Tus, in Khorassan, 
about 940; died at Tus in 1020. He was 
carefully educated in the Arabic lan- 


-guage and literature, the old Persian, 
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and the history and traditions of his 
country. When he was more than fifty 
he went to the court of the Sultan 
Mahmud ibn Sabuktagin, drawn thither 
by the report that the monarch had 
directed the poets at his court to write 
a poetical version of the deeds of the 
ancient kings. For some time Firdusi 
remained at the court unnoticed; but 
at length one of his friends presented 
to Mahmud the poet’s version of the 
battles of Rustem and Isfendiyar. The 
sultan immediately appointed him to 
complete the Shah-Nameh, or Book of 
the Kings, gave him the name of Firdusi, 
or ‘‘Paradise,”’ and commanded his 
treasurer to pay him a thousand pieces 
of gold for every thousand verses of the 
poem. The poet chose to wait until the 
work was complete and receive the en- 
tire payment ina lump. The poem was 
at length completed in 60,000 verses. 
Mahmud professed himself delighted, 
and ordered payment to be made. But 
whether through the parsimony of the 
king, or the treachery of his treasurer, 
silver was substituted for gold; the poet 
saw his splendid reward dwindle to pal- 
try wages. He was at the bath when the 
money was brought to him. In a trans- 
port of disappointment and rage he 
immediately divided it into three equal 
parts, which he gave to the keeper of 
the bath, the seller of refreshments, and 
the slave who brought the money. ‘“‘The 
sultan shall know,” said he, ‘‘that I did 
not bestow the labor of thirty years on 
a work to be rewarded with silver.”” On 
learning that his gift had been despised, 
Mahmud reproached the treasurer, who 
contrived to throw the blame on Firdusi, 
and so inflamed the sultan’s rage that 
he condemned the poet to be trampled 
to death by an elephant on the following 
morning. In anguish Firdusi hastened 
to the sultan, and besought his pardon. 
It was reluctantly granted, but the out- 
raged poet fled, first giving into the 
hands of the king’s favorite a sealed 
paper containing a satire on Mahmud. 
He first took refuge in Mazenderan, and 
afterward at Bagdad, where in honor of 
its caliph, Al Kader Billah, he composed 
a thousand additional verses to the Shah- 
Nameh. He also wrote Yusef and Zu- 
leika, a poem of 9000 couplets. He at 
length _teturned to his native town, 
where it is said that he lived obscurely 
until his death. 


The Shah-Nameh is regarded by the Orien- 
tals as an authority on the ancient history of 
Persia; bet there are in it no pretensions to 
true history, chronology being disregarded, 
and some of the kings represented as reigning 
for hundreds of years. It is held in as high 
estimation in comparison with other Oriental 
poems as are the works of Homer in com- 
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parison of the other poems of the West. 
Hence, Firdusi has been called the Homer 
of the East. The principal hero is Rustem, 
the son of Zal and Rudabeh, who in his eighth 
ear was as wonderful as any hero of his time. 
He early exploits in early youth, as recorded 
by Firdusi, were the marvel of the world. 
The story of Rustem and his son Sohrab is 
regarded as the finest episode of the Shah- 
Nameh. 


Firenzuola, Angolo (fé-rents-w06/la). 
A celebrated Italian poet; born at Flor- 
ence, September 28, 1493; died about 
1545. He studied at Siena and Perugia, 
entered upon an ecclesiastical career, 
and finally became an Oblate. He trans- 
lated into Italian the Golden Ass of 
Apuleius, and wrote some satirical poems, 
sonnets, prose essays, novels, and dramas, 
most of which are of a questionable 
character, and also several works in 
prose. His two comedies entitled I 
Lucidi and La Trinuzia are much ad- 
mired; in fact, all his writings are es- 
teemed models of style, and are cited as 
authorities in the vocabulary of the 
Accademia della Crusca. None of his 
writings were published until after his 
death. They have since been frequently 
reprinted. The latest edition, in two 
volumes, appeared at Florence in 1848. 


Dialogue of the Beauty of Women. This 
poem appeals neither to the erudite alone 
nor to the general public, but to all those who 
love refinement and pursue beauty. He was 
a poet and literary man of great talent, and 
the extreme perfection of his Tuscan style 
was such that one of his translations was 
eulogized as being ‘‘the most perfect piece of 
Italian prose ever written.” 


Fischart, Johann (fish’Art). A famous 
German satirist (about 1545-91). He 
took the doctor’s degree in the University 
of Basel in 1574 and afterward was an 
official of the Imperial Chamber of Jus- 
tice at Spires. The period of his literary 
production lies between 1575 and rs81, 
while he assisted his brother-in-law, 
Jobin, who had a printing-office in 
Strasburg. He was a man of deep 
patriotic feeling, a notable poet, and 
the greatest Protestant publicist of his 
time. Among his compositions in verse 
may be mentioned The Jester Rhyme, 
a satire on the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans (1571); Description of the Four- 
Cornered Hat (1830); Against the Jesuits; 
the Flohhatz Weibertratz (1573), in 
which he describes a contest at law be- 
tween fleas and women; Podagramic 
Book of Consolation (1577), showing 
how the gout (podagra) spares the labor- 
ing poor and kindly chastens the rich, 
while leaving their minds free for wit 
and humor; The Hive of the Holy Roman 
Swarm (1579). In imitation of Rabe- 
lais’s Gargantua, but giving free play 
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to his own native humor and wit, he 
wrote of the Wondrous Deeds, Thoughts 
and Words of the Famous Heroes and 
Lords Grandgusier, Gargantua, and Pan- 
tagruel (1575). As a_treasury of in- 
geniously contrived word compounds 
the work is of great value to the philolo- 
gist. 

Fischer, Ernst Kuno Berthold (fish’er). 
A German philosopher; was born at 
Sandewalde, in Prussian Silesia, July 
23, 1824, and was educated at Leipzig 
University and at the University of 
Halle. In 1849 he issued his Diotima, 
the Idea of the Beautiful, and three years 
later, when but twenty-eight years of 
age, he began the publication of his 
great work on the History of Modern 
Philosophy (1852-77). From 1856 to 
1872 Fischer was professor of philosophy 
at the University of Jena, and during 
this period he published—besides at- 
tending to the writing and issuing of 
the above work—Kant (1860); Spinoza 
(1865); System of Logic and Metaphysics 
(1865). In 1872 he became professor 
of philosophy at the Heidelberg Univer- 
sity, where he produced his critical and 
historical works on Bacon (1876); Less- 
ing (1882); The Kantian Philosophy 
(1885); Goethe’s Faust (1886); Schiller 
(1892). 

Fisher, George Park. An American 
Congregational clergyman and theologi- 
cal writer; born at Wrentham, Mass., 
August 10, 1827. He graduated at 
Brown University in 1847, studied 
theology at Yale, Andover, and Halle. 
On his return from Germany in 1854 he 
was appointed professor of divinity at 
Yale, and in 1861 professor of ecclesias- 
tical history in the Yale Divinity School. 
In 1866 he became one of the editors of 
the New Englander. He is the author 
of Essays on the Supernatural Origin of 
Christianity (1865); A History of the 
Reformation (1873); Grounds of Theistic 
and Christian Belief; The Beginnings of 
Christianity; Discussions in History and 
Theology; Faith and Rationalism; The 
Christian Religion; Outlines of Universal 
History (1886); Colonial History of the 
United States (1892), and Manual of 
Natural Theology (1893). 


Fisher, John. An English clergyman; 
born at Beverley, Yorkshire, in 1459; 
beheaded on Tower Hill, London, June 
22, 1535. He was graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1487; became professor of 
divinity in 1503, and chancellor of the 
university in 1504. In 1504 he was 
made bishop of Rochester, and is sup- 
posed to have been the author of the 
treatise Assertio Septem Sacramentorum, 
for which Henry VIII. obtained the title 


/ which he graduated in 1865. 
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of “‘Defender of the Faith.’ He was 
one of the most prominent supporters 
of the new learning, and a friend of 
Erasmus, whom he invited to Cam- 
bridge and had appointed to the profes- 
sorship of Greek, but was hostile to the 
Reformation. Fisher was the confessor, 
chief adviser, and champion of Katherine 
of Aragon, and opposed the divorce of 
Henry VIII. from her, thereby incurring 
the displeasure of the king; and when in 
1§31 the claim of spiritual supremacy 
was broached for the king, Fisher re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance, 
and was committed to the Tower, his 
bishopric being declared vacant. Soon 
after he was beheaded upon the charge 
of denying the king’s supremacy. Fisher 
wrote several controversial works, ser- 
mons and devotional treatises. A copious 
biography of him appeared in 1854. One 
of his sermons, preached in 1509, was 
in honor of the Countess of Richmond, 
the mother of King Henry VII., in which 
he gives a picture of a pious lady of high 
rank. His refusal to comply with the 
Act of Succession and that Act of Su- 
premacy led to his execution for treason. 


Fisk, Wilbur. An American clergy- 
man and educator; born at Brattle- 
boro, Vt. August, 31,5 17o2ndiedmat 
Middletown, Conn., February 22, 18309. 
He graduated at Brown University in 
1815, and entered upon the study of law; 
but in 1818 he entered the itinerant 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and five years later he was made 
presiding elder of the Vermont dis- 
trict. In 1826 he became principal of 
an academy at Wilbraham, Mass. When 
the Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Conn., was founded in 1832, Mr. Fisk 
was chosen as first president of the new 
institution. He was elected a bishop 
of the Methodist Church, but declined 
the position. His principal works are 
Sermons and Lectures on Universalism, 
Reply to Pierpont on the Atonement, 
The Calvinistic Controversy, and Travels 
in Europe. His life has been written by 
Rev. Joseph Holdich (1842). 


Fiske, John. An American philoso- 
pher and religious writer; was born at 
Hartford, Conn., March 30, 1842, and 
died in East Gloucester, Mass., July 4, 
roor. His name was originally Edmund 
Fiske Greene, but he assumed that of 
his maternal great-grandfather. As a 
boy he resided at Middletown, Conn., 
where he studied philosophy and lan- 
guages, and was well advanced in learn- 
ing when he entered college. His educa- 
tion was completed at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and at the Dane Law School, from 
In 1869 
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he was appointed lecturer on philosophy 
at Harvard, in 1870 tutor in history, and 
in 1872 assistant librarian, which office he 
held until 1879. He early determined to 
devote his life to the study of the prog- 
ress of the human race, especially along 
the lines of Christianity, evolution, and 
general history. His lectures on American 
History, delivered in Boston in 1879, were 
repeated by invitation before university 
audiences in London and Edinburgh. He 
has published Myths and Myth-makers 
(1872); Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy 
(1874); The Unseen World (1876); Dar- 
winism and Other Essays (1879); Excur- 
sions of an Evolutionist (1883); The 
Destiny of Man viewed in the Light of 
his Origin (1884); The Idea of God as 
Affected by Modern Knowledge, Ameri- 
can Political Ideas (1885); The Doctrine 
of Evolution (1892); History of the 
United States (1894), and the War of 
Independence (1894). 


Fitch, William Clyde. An American 
playwright and author; born in 1865. 
He was educated at Hartford, Conn., 
and Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
He has written and adapted a number 
of successful plays, among them Beau 
Brummell and Bohemia. He is also the 
author of The Knighting of the Twins, 
and Ten Other Tales (1891); Some Corre- 
spondence and Six Conversations (1896). 


Fitzgerald, Edward. A _ British poet 
and translator; was born at Bredfield 
House, near Woodbridge, in the county 
of Suffolk, England, March 31, 1809; 
died at Merton, in Norfolk, June 14, 
1883. His father, John Purcell, took 
his wife’s family name on her father’s 
death in 1818. In 1816 the family went 
to France, and lived for a time at St. 
Germains, and afterward in Paris. In 
1821 Edward was sent to King Edward 
VI.’s School at Bury, St. Edmunds. He 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
October, 1826, and took his degree in 
January, 1830. Every spring he used 
to make a long visit to London, where he 
met Thackeray, and was a frequent 
visitor at Carlyle’s house. Lord Tenny- 
son and his brother Frederic had been 
his contemporaries at college, but it 
was in London that they became inti- 
mate. Fitzgerald’s literary fame rests 
upon his translation of the Rubdiydt of 
Omar Khayyam, which he published in 
1859. All his writings were produced 
con amore; so that a fair estimate of his 
literary taste may be gathered from his 
publications, which included Euphranor, 
a dialogue on youth; Polonius (1852); 
a translation of Calderon’s plays (1853); 
a version of the Persian Jami’s Salaman 
and Absal (1856); the Rubdiydt, already 
mentioned, besides other translations 
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and a selection from the writings of his 
Quaker father-in-law. His Letters and 
Literary Remains, edited by W. Aldis 
Wright, were brought out six years after 
his death. - 


Fitzgerald, Percy Hetherington. An 
Irish novelist, biographer, and juvenile 
writer; born at Kane Valley, County 
Louth, in 1834. He was educated at 
Stonyhurst, Lancashire, and _ Trinity 
College, Dublin; was admitted to the 
Irish bar, and was appointed crown 
prosecutor on the northeastern circuit. 
Among his works are: Never Forgotten; 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson; The Bridge 
of Sighs; Bella Donna; Polly; The Sword 
of Damocles; The Night Mail; Diana 
Gay; The Life of Sterne; The Life of 
Garrick; Charles Townsend; A Famous 
Forgery, being the life of Dr. Dodd; 
Charles Lamb; Principles of Comedy; 
Pictures of School Life and Boyhood; 
The Kembles; Life and Adventures of 
Alexandre Dumas; The Romance of the 
English Stage; Life of George IV.; The 
World Behind the Scenes; A New History 
of the English Stage; Recollections of a 
Literary Man; Royal Dukes and Prin- 
cesses of the Family of George III.; The 
Recreations of a Literary Man; Kings 
and Queens of an Hour; Records of Love; 
Romance; Oddity Adventures; Lives of 
the Sheridans; The Book-Fancier; Chron- 
icles of Bow Street; Henry Irving, or 
Twenty Years at the Lyceum, and Pictur- 
esque London. 


Flagg, Edmund. An American novel- 
ist and journalist; born in Wiscasset, 
Me., November 24, 1815. He was the 
author of a number of novels and other 
prose writings. Huis best work is Venice, 
the City of the Sea (2 vols., 1853). He 
contributed to the New World Magazine 
seven historical romances based on the 
dramas of Victor Hugo. Edmond 
Dantes, a sequel to Monte Cristo, was 
written by him, as also were Mary Tudor 
and other dramas. 


Flammarion, Camille (fla-ma-ré-6n’). 
A noted French astronomer and novelist; 
born at Montigny-le-Roi, Haute-Marne, 
February 25, 1842. He was educated 
in the ecclesiastical seminary of Langres, 
and at Paris, and studied in the Imperial 
Observatory for four years. In 1862 
he became editor of the Cosmos, and in 
1865 scientific editor of the Siecle. He 
is the author of Plurality of Inhabited 
Worlds and The Inhabitants of Other 
Worlds (1862); The Real and Imaginary 
Worlds (1864); Wonders of the Heavens 
(1865); God in Nature (1866); Scientific 
Studies and Aerial Voyages (1868); 
Light (1872); Popular Astronomy (1880); 
In Heaven and on Earth (1886); Urania 
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(1889). In 1868 Flammarion made 
several balloon ascents for the purpose 
of ascertaining the condition of the at- 
mosphere at great altitudes. In 1882 
he’ founded L’Astronomie, a monthly 
review. Stella, a romance of love and 
astronomy, published in a New York 
newspaper in 1897, was credited to his 
pen. His glory is in having elevated 
the philosophy of astronomy, and in 
having in every way popularized it with 
asa, intelligence and unlimited devo- 
ion. 


Flaubert, Gustave (fld-bar’). A French 
novelist; born at Rouen, December 12, 
1821; died at Croisset, near Rouen, May 
8, 1880. His father was chief surgeon of 
the Hétel Dieu in Rouen. In 18409 he set 
out on a journey through northern Africa, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Southern Europe. 
During his travels he studied enthusiasti- 
cally all that related to the past in the 
countries he visited. On his return to 
France he engaged in authorship. ~ His 
first publication was a novel, Madame 
Bovary, which appeared in the Revue de 
Parts in 1857. Legal proceedings insti- 
tuted against him on account of its 
alleged immorality fell to the ground. 
The next year he went to Tunis, and then 
to the ruins of Carthage, where he re- 
mained for a long time. This journey 
resulted in the production of the author’s 
greatest work, Salammbé, published in 
1862. Among Flaubert’s other works 
are: Sentimental Education (1869), The 
Temptation of St. Anthony (1874), 
Herodias, St. Julian, the Hospitaller, and 
A Simple Heart (1877), and Bouvard et 
Peuchet (1880), completed a few weeks 
before the author’s death. 


*Madame Bovary (1857). An account of the 
moral degradation and punishment of a weak 
woman. Filled with sentimental ideas about 
life, she marries a stupid but good-hearted 
doctor, and soon finds herself bored by the 
dulness of their rustic existence. She takes 
a lover, and after him a second, and ruins her 
husband by her extravagance, then poisons 
herself, her husband discovering her infidelity 
and dying broken-hearted. The passionless 
candor of the narrative, the patient rendering 
of the squalor and narrowness of provincial 
life, and of its effect on the woman’s mind, 
make this one of the most important works 
in the history of naturalism. In spite of the 
author’s cold neutrality, the moral is obvious. 


Salammbé (1862). The realistic methods 
of Madame Bovary are applied here to the 
reconstruction of the life of an early age; but 
the sensational nature of the subject makes 
this a very different book. Salammbé is a 
Carthaginian princess, the sister of Hannibal; 
and the history of the imperial city of Africa 
in its death struggle with the revolted mer- 
cenaries involves a succession of gorgeous 
and appalling scenes. Episodes of riot and 
torture, the horrid ceremonial of the worship 
of Moloch, the barbarous personality of the 
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various leaders, are brought before the eye 
with tremendous vividness. All the tales 
that could be ascertained as to the life of the 
age are worked into the tale, and the artist’s 
imagination completes the picture. 

The Sentimental Education (1869). A long 
and elaborate novel that is a kind of ency- 
clopedia of manners and morals in mid-nine- 
teenth century Paris. The hero is a good- 
natured, aimless young man whose life is a 
failure, and most of the other characters also 
are examples of the failure to achieve happi- 
ness. With his fidelity to the dry facts of life, 
and with keen observation of the springs of 
action, the novelist passes in review this 
world of foolish mortals, and shows the noth- 
ingness in which such a life must end. There 
is little in the nature of plot or story. 

*The Temptation of St. Anthony (1874). 
Imagines the temptation as a wonderful vision 
that passes before the eyes of the anchorite 
in his desert hut. Wealth and luxury are 
offered to him in the most alluring manner; 
he is transported to the imperial court, and 
takes on the personality of famous kings; 
the pagan gods pass in procession before 
him, while the tempter satirizes Christianity; 
philosophers, heretics, magicians appear and 
argue to corrupt his faith, and the devil re- 
veals to him all the mysteries of the world. 


Flechier, Esprit (fla-shya’). A notable 
French pulpit orator and writer; born at 
Pernes, in the Venaissin, June 10, 1632; 
died at Montpellier, February 16, 1710. 
His funeral orations, especially those on 
Montausier and Turenne, are models of 
elegiac oratory. He wrote a History of 
Theodosius, the Great (1679); Pane- 
gyrics of Saints (1690); History of Car- 
dinal Ximenes (1693). 


Fleming, Paul (flem’ing). A German 
lyric poet; born at Hartenstein, Saxony, 
October 5, 1609; died at Hamburg, April 
2, 1640. While he was a young child his 
mother died, and the boy grew up under 
the kind treatment of an affectionate 
stepmother. He was sent to school at 
Leipzig, where he developed a generous, 
manly character, and gave evidence of 
poetic genius. On attaining his majority 
he was driven from Leipzig by the horrors 
of the Thirty Years’ War. He fell in 
love with a German maiden, to whom he 
indited many charming sonnets, full of 
the ardor and confidence of youth, but 
with a nobility of mature expression, 
evincing ability to grapple with the more 
serious problems of life. Early in 1636 he 
joined an embassy to Persia and reached 
Ispahan in 1837. During the three years 
the expedition was abroad Fleming wrote 
many lively poetic descriptions of the 
strange sights he saw in the strange lands. 
Returning to Revel in 1639, he found his 
inamorata the wife of another. He was 
not a great, but a truly good man. No 
one could desire to have a more sincere 
and trustworthy friend, a more amiable 
companion, Purity of heart, benevolence 
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of disposition, were the most prominent 
features in his character. 


Fletcher Giles. An English clergyman 
and poet; born in 1584; died in 1623. He 
was ason of the Rev. Giles Fletcher (1548 
~1610), an author of some repute. The 
younger Giles Fletcher was educated at 
Cambridge and became rector of Alder- 
ton, on the coast of Suffolk. While at 
Cambridge he wrote several minor verses 
and his great poem, Christ’s Victory and 
Triumph in Heaven, in Earth, Over and 
After Death (1610). From this poem 
Milton borrowed much in his Paradise 
Regained. Giles seems to have more 
vigor than his elder brother (Phineas), 
but less sweetness and smoothness. They 
both bear much resemblance to Spenser. 


Fletcher, John. An English dramatist; 
born in Rye, Sussex, in December, 1579; 
died in London during the plague, in 
August, 1625. His partnership with 
Beaumont is called by Swinburne ‘‘the 
most perfect union in genius and friend- 
ship.” The Woman Hater, published 
anonymously in 1607 and usually ac- 
corded to Fletcher, Swinburne and Bul- 
len assign to Beaumont. Fletcher sur- 
vived his friend nine years, during which 
he produced many plays, with and with- 
out collaborators; the latter include Mas- 
singer, Middleton, Rowley, Shirley, and 
others. It is certain that he wrote alone 
The Faithful Shepherdness, Bonduca, 
Valentinian, The Wild Goose Chase, and 
Monsieur Thomas, his greatest works; 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, The Loyal 
Subject, Wit Without Money, A Wife for 
a Month, The Chances, The Mad Lover, 
and The Humorous Lieutenant. Bullen, 
the most authoritative critic of Eliza- 
bethan literature, says he had Massinger’s 
aid in The Knight of Malta, Thierry and 
Theodoret, The Little French Lawyer, 
The Beggar’s Bush, The Spanish Curate, 
The False One, and A Very Woman. The 
same authority gives the Queen of 
Corinth with Massinger, Rowley, and 
Middleton; The Jeweller of Amsterdam 
with Massinger and Field; The Bloody 
Brother with Ben Jonson, revised by Mid- 
dleton ; Two Noble Kinsmen with Mas- 
singer after Shakespeare’s death; and 
considers Henry VIII. the work of 
Fletcher and Massinger, with Shakes- 
pearian passages. 


Fletcher, Julia Constance, known by 
her pseudonym of ‘George Fleming.”’ 
An American novelist; was born in Brazil 
about 1850, where her father, the Rev, 
James C. Fletcher, was a Presbyterian 
chaplain and secretary of the United 
States legation. He was also United 
States consul at Naples from 1873 to 
1877. In 1876 she visited Egypt and 
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wrote her novel, Kismet, which appeared 
in 1877. She resided for some years at 
Rome, and in 1886 she removed to Venice. 
She has written Mirage (1878), The Head 
of Medusa (1880), Vestigia (1882), An- 
dromeda (1885), The Truth about Clem- 
ent Ker (1889). 


Kismet (later called A Nile Novel, 1877). 
The talk, flirtations, and love-making of a 
party of English and American tourists in a 
voyage up the Nile; the book is something 
between a love story and a travel novel. 

Vestigia (1882). A familiar picture of 
Italian life at Leghorn, especially of the fisher 
folk and other humble people. The heroine, 
daughter of a fine old sailor, is an innocent, 
maidenly girl, gentle, but capable of heroic 
self-sacrifice. The interest centres in her 
lover, who has been entangled -with a revolu- 
tionary society, and is deputed to assassinate 
King Humbert. 

Andromeda (1885). A love novel, with 
English and Italian characters and Tyrolese 
scenery. The principal situation is that of 
a betrothed girl in love with her lover’s friend, 
and the pure ideals of the book and the con- 
sistency of the character drawing render it 
a moving story of self-sacrifice. 


Fletcher, J. S. Author and journalist; 
born at Halifax; 1863; youngest son of 
the late Rev. John Fletcher; married, in 
1884, Annie, daughter of the late James 
Harrison, of Bradford. Educated at 
Silcoates School and privately. Journal- 
ist in London (1881-82); contributed to 
Chamber's Journal, Home Chimes, etc., 
1886; written extensively on rural life in 
other papers, usually under pseudonym, 
““A Son of the Soil’’; special correspond- 
ent for Leeds Mercury on several occa- 
sions; assistant leader-writer to same 
journal (1893-98); special correspondent 
for the Yorkshire Post at the coronation 
ceremonies (1902). Publications: When 
Charles the First was King (1892); The 
Quarry Farm (1893); The Wonderful 
Wapentake (1894); Where Highways 
Cross (1895); Mistress Spitfire (1896); 
Life in Acadia (1896); God’s Failures 
(1897); The Making of Matthias (1897); 
The Builders (1897); The Paths of the 
Prudent (1899); From the Broad Acres 
(1899); Morrison’s Machine (1900); A 
Picturesque History of Yorkshire (3 vols., 
t899—1900); The Three Days’ Terror, The 
Golden Spur (1901); several adventure 
stories for boys, and in verse, Anima 
Christi (1884); Poems (1892); Ballads of 
Revolt (1896); The History of the St. 
Leger Stakes (1902); The Arcadians 
(1903); The Secret Way (1903); Lucian 
the Dreamer (1903). 

The Wonderful Wapentake (1894). Jour- 
nalistic sketches of man and nature as ob- 
served in the Yorkshire district of Osgold- 
cross. Some are essays in the style of Richard 
Jeffries, others tend toward the short story, 
A love of outdoor life characterizes all, 
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Where Highways Cross (1895). A country 
story of the Arcadian order, fail of character 
sketches and idyls of the charming agricul- 
tural region round about Pontefract, all wound 
into a story of love. The author is a native 
of the district. ~ 

Life in Arcadia (1896). Sketches of nature 
and human nature in Yorkshire; humorous 
and pathetic by turns. 

At the Gate of the Fold (1896). A simple 
country story simply told; the observations 
of outdoor phenomena and of the details of 
country life are much in the manner of Jef- 
fries. 

The Builders (1897). A story of the growth 
and entry into life of a young man, of his 
matrimonial mistakes and the consequences. 
Reflects incidentally on the conventional 
training of youth in pious families. Scene: 
southern Yorkshire. 

The Paths of the Prudent (1899). The 
career of a bewitching and too clever heroine, 
who plays with her lovers and outwits her 
master, a genial and humorous Yorkshire 
ee The minor characters racy of the 
soil. 

From the Broad Acres (1899). More chroni- 
cles of the loves and marriages, trials and 
joys, of the Yorkshire countryman, racy with 

ucolic spirit; sadder than most of the pre- 
ceding tales. 

Morrison’s Machine (1900). The inventor 
of a valuable machine loses his memory, and 
his employer yields to the temptation to steal 
the invention; this is the basis of a melodra- 
matic plot. 

Flint, Timothy. An American clergy- 
man and novelist; born at North Read- 
ing, Mass., July 11, 1780; died at Salem, 
August 16, 1840. He was graduated at 
Harvard in 1800; two years afterward 
he entered the Congregational ministry 
and preached at several places in New 
England until 1815, when he went to the 
West as a missionary. In 1828 he re- 
moved to Cincinnati, where for three 
years he edited the Western Review 
He then came to New York, and was 
for a short time editor of the Kwick- 
erbocker Magazine. He _ subsequently 
made his residence in Alexandria, Va., 
but usually passed the summer in New 
England. His principal works are Recol- 
lections of Ten Years Passed in the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi and Francis Ber- 
rian, a novel (1826); Geography and 
History of the Western States and Arthur 
Clendenning (1828) ; George Mason, or the 
the Backwoodsman (1830); Indian Wars 
in the West (1833); Memoirs of Daniel 
Boone (1834). In 1835 he contributed 
to the London Atheneum a series of 
papers on American Literature. 


Floquet, Pierre Amable (flo-ka’). A 
French historian and biographical writer; 
born in Rouen, July 9, 1797; died in 
Formentin, August 6, 188r. He made 
Normandy’s annals and personages the 
objects of his painstaking study in 
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the Norman Anecdotes; History of 
Parliament of Normandy (1840-43); 


Studies in the Life of Bousset (1855), 
of which the last two were crowned by 
the academy. Subsequent volumes show 
the rich harvest the field has yielded him. 


Florian, Jean Pierre Claris de (flo- 
ryon’). A French novelist, fabulist, and 
dramatist; born at the Chateau de Flo- 
rian, near Anduze, Gard, March 6, 1755; 
died at Sceaux, near Paris, September 
13, 1794. His mother, a Spanish lady, 
died when he was a child, and his char- 
acter received its early moulding by his 
grandfather, an old noble who had run 
through his estate. His uncle, who had 
married a niece of Voltaire, introduced 
him to the aged dictator of French litera- 
ture, and the boy spent many pleasant 
days at Ferney. When the French 
Revolution broke out he retired to 
Sceaux, but he was discovered by the sans 
culottes of Paris and dragged to prison. 
His incarceration was of short duration, 
but it undermined his health, and he 
survived his release but a few months. 
In 1782 and 1783 he published an epistle 
in verse, entitled Voltaire et le Serf du 
Mont Jura, and a pastoral poem called 
Ruth, which drew attention to his work. 
His romance, Galatea, an acknowledged 
imitation of the Galatea of Cervantes, 
was very popular and was followed by 
Numa Pompilius, an imitation of Fene- 
lon’s Telemaque, which became almost 
as popular as its prototype. In 1788 he 
published Estelle, a pastoral similar to 
Galatea, and became a member of the 
academy. Gonzalve de Cordove (1791) 
is a romance, preceded by a historical 
account of the Moors. He issued an 
abridged translation of Don Quixote, 
which, though greatly inferior to the 
original, was well received. In 1792 
his Fables appeared. During his 1m- 
prisonment at Paris he occupied his time 
writing an original version of the story 
of William Tell. After his death this 
was published in unfinished form. Among 
the best of his fables are The Monkey 
Showing the Magic Lantern, The Blind 
Man and the Paralytic, The Monkeys 
and the Leopard. Les Deux Billets, Le 
Bon Pere, and Le Bon Menage are the 
best known of his comedies. Florian’s 
complete works were published in Paris 
in sixteen volumes in 1820. 


Flower, Benjamin Orange. An Ameri- 
can editor and author; born in Illinois 
in 1859. He was until recently the pub- 
lisher and editor of the Arena, Boston, 
Mass. Among his numerous works are: 
Civilization’s Inferno, or Studies on the 
Social Cellar (1893); The New Time 
Persons, Places, and Ideas; 
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Gerald Massey: Poet, Prophet, and 
Mystic (1895). He is now the editor 
of The New Time. 


Fliigel, Johann Gottfried (flii’gel). A 
German lexicographer and compiler of 
language manuals; born in Barby on 
the Elbe, November 22, 1788; died in 
Leipzig, June 24, 1855. He spent many 
years in this country in business, diplo- 
matic and official occupations, and com- 
piled with J. Sporschil a Complete Eng- 
lish-German and German-English Dic- 
tionary (1830), besides publishing A 
Series of Commercial Letters (gth ed., 
1874); Practical Handbook of English 
Business Correspondence (gth ed., 1873); 
Triglot, or Mercantile Dictionary in 
Three Tongues—German, English, and 
French—(2d ed., 1854), and other useful 
manuals, all revised or brought down to 
contemporary needs by his son. 


Fogazzaro, Antonio (f6-gats-ar’6). An 
Italian poet and story-teller; born at 
Vicenza, 1842. He first came into notice 
with Miranda, a story in verse (1874), 
and added greatly to his reputation as 
a poet with Valsonda, a volume of lyrics 
(1876). He is author of several novels 
which were received with marked favor, 
among them Master Chicco’s Fiasco 
(1885); Daniel Cortis (1887); The Poet’s 
Mystery (1888). 


Daniel Cortis (1887). Cortis is a Demo- 
cratic politician, who loves his married cousin, 
Elena, and this is the history of their long 
vacillation between love and duty, terminating 
in the victory of the latter. The aim of the 
book is distinctly moral. These two figures 
are the subjects of detailed studies of charac- 
ter and conduct; their circle of friends are 
well portrayed, while the politics and finance 
of the capital are put before the reader to 
help to explain the character of Cortis. Dia- 
logue is the characteristic method of the book. 


Folengo, Teofilo (f6-len’g6). (Pseudo- 
nym ‘Merlino Coccajo.’’) An Italian 
poet (1491-1554). He was the first to 
win fame as a writer of macaronic verses. 
His macaronic work of Merlino Coccajo, 
Mantuan Poet—first published in seven- 
teen cantos (1517) and four years later 
in twenty-five—comprises the comic- 
heroic poems Baldus and Moscea (War 
of the Midges). His satire is mostly 
against monarchism. He writes in 
cynic humor, but under his burlesque 
lies a vein of serious purpose; to him 
Rabelais owes not a little. Under the 
pseudonym ‘‘Limerno Pitocco” he wrote 
in Italian the epic satire Orlandino (1526) 
in ridicule of the story of Roland; then, 
partly in macaronic, partly in vure 
Italian, partly in pure Latin, The Chaos 
of Three by One (1527), in which he 
darkly recounts the events of his own 
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life. He wrote them while a vagrant 
from his monastery. 


Folz, Hans (folts). A German master- 
singer; native of Worms; died about 
1515 at Nuremberg, where he followed 
the trade of barber-surgeon. He is best 
known for his Shrove Tuesday plays; 
but he wrote also many jests, New Year’s 
lays, minstrel songs, etc., highly prized 
by his contemporaries, but all of them 
marred by indelicacy. In better tone 
are some of his poems on the events of 
his time, as The Plague (1482), Investi- 
ture of the Emperor Maximilian (1491). 


Fontan, Louis Marie (f6n-tan’). A 
French dramatist, pamphleteer, and 
journalist; born in Lorient, November 
4, 1801; died in Thiais, Seine, October 
to, 1839. His newspaper articles and 
political pamphlets, particularly The 
Rabid Sheep (1829), got him into prison, 
from which he was freed by the revolu- 
tion of July. His eminence as a writer 
for the stage rests upon The Reckless 
Girl Jeanne, The Monk, The Count of 
St. Germain, and a few others. He pro- 
duced also a volume of Odes and Epis- 
tles (1825). 


Fontanes, Marquis Louis de (fén-tan’). 
A French poet and statesman; born at 
Niort, March 6, 1757; died March 17, 
1821. Proscribed by the revolution for 
editing papers opposed to the Terror he 
fled to England, where he became inti- 
mate with Chateaubriand. Returning 
when it was safe, he attained high office 
under Napoleon and the restored Bour- 
bons. He was a brilliant orator and also 
literary critic, and wrote several most 
graceful descriptive poems, among them 
The Forest of Navarre (1778); The Car- 
thusian Nun; and All-Souls (1796), an 
imitation of Gray’s Elegy, and a trans- 
lation of Pope’s Essay on Man. 


Fontenelle, Bernard le Bovier de (fént- 
nel’), A French dramatist, philosopher, 
poet, and miscellaneous writer; born at 
Rouen, February 11, 1657; died in Paris, 
January 9, 1757. His father was an 
advocate of Rouen; his mother, a sister 
of Pierre and Thomas Corneille. He 
was educated at the College of the Jesuits 
at Rouen, and studied law, which he 
abandoned on losing his first case. He 
then devoted himself to poetry. His 
tragedy, Asper (1680), was a failure, the 
more mortifying because it had been 
highly praised by Thomas Corneille. 
Of his other dramatic works—Psyche, 
Bellerophon, Endymion, Thetis and Pe- 
leus, Lavinia, Brutus, Idalie—not one 
has kept the stage. His first literary 
success was the Dialogues des Oracles, 
a translation and abridgment of the 
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Latin of the Hollander, Dale. His Di- 
gression on Ancient and Modern Writers 
appeared in 1688. In 1691 he was 
admitted to the French Academy. He 
afterward became a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. In 1699 he was nomi- 
nated perpetual secretary of the latter 
body, and held the office for forty-two 
years. His History of the Academy of 
Sciences (1696-99) and his Eloges of 
the Academicians (1708-19) are distin- 
guished for the beauty of their style. 
The Eloges contain his best work. “He 
was famous for the charm of his con- 
versation as well as of his writings. He 
has been accused of heartlessness. It 
is said that he neither laughed nor wept. 
His two mottoes, ‘‘Everything is possi- 
ble’”” and ‘Everybody is right,’’ may 
at once account for his numerous friends 
and for the lack of true feeling in his 
poems. His last words when dying were, 
“TI do not suffer, my friends; but I feel 
a sort of difficulty in living.” 


Foote, Mary (Hallock). An American 
artist and novelist; born at Milton, 
N. Y., November 19, 1847. She studied 
art at the School of Design for Women 
in New York, and became an illustrator 
for several magazines. She soon began 
to write short stories, illustrating them 
with her own drawings. In 1876 she 
went out West and resided at various 
times in California, Colorado, and Idaho, 
where she wrote romances, depicting life 
and scenes on the American frontier. 
Among them are Friend Barton’s Con- 
cern and A Story of a Dry Season. She 
also published The Led-Horse Claim 
(1883); John Bodewin’s Testimony; The 
Chosen Valley (1892); Coeur d’Alene 
(1894), and In Exile, and Other Stories 
(1894), novels of mining life. 

The Led-Horse Claim: a Romance of a Min- 
ing Camp (1883). A Californian Romeo and 
Juliet, with a happy ending. The feud is be- 
tween two mining superintendents, and the 
wild and perilous life of the region gives a 
specific character to the story. 

The Chosen Valley (1892). An episode in 
the reclaiming of the great waste lands in the 
West. Two men are engaged in a vast enter- 
prise of irrigation, one an energetic and un- 
scrupulous promoter, the other a dour Scot, 
who is a conscientious engineer, putting his 
very soul into the work, and, as the sequel 
shows, dying a martyr to his design. The 
reaction of character between these men and 
between their children, who become lovers, 
constitutes a drama of much interest. 

Coeur d’Alene (1894). Hero and _ heroine 
are brought together by the perils and terrors 
of a sanguinary labor war between a mining 
syndicate and a union in the Wild West. 

Foran, Joseph K. A Canadian poet 
and novelist; born in Greenpark, Aylmer, 
P. Q., 1857. Among his poems the best 
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known are a Lament for Longfellow and 
Indian Translations. From 1879 till 
1883 he published a series of essays on 
monuments, coins, art; and subsequently 
Irish-Canadian Representatives: Their 
Past Acts, Present Stand, and Future 
Prospects; The Spirit of the Age; also 
two novels, Tom Ellis, a Story of the 
Northwest Rebellion, and Simon, the 
Abenakis. 


Forbes, Archibald. British journalist 
and war correspondent; born in Moray- 
shire, Scotland, in 1838. He studied at 
the University of Aberdeen. After sev- 
eral years of service in the Royal Dra- 
goons, which gave him practical knowl- 
edge of the details of military life, he 
became, in 1870, special correspondent 
for the Datly News (London) and accom- 
panied the German army throughout the 
Franco-German War. In the same 
capacity he accompanied the Prince of 
Wales in his tour through India, 1875-76; 
was with the Russian army in the Russo- - 
Turkish campaign of 1877, being on the 
field in all the severest engagements; 
accompanied the expedition to Afghan- 
istan, 1878, and the British invasion of 
Zululand in South Africa, riding one 
hundred and twenty miles through a 
trackless country to reach a telegraph 
station, whence he sent the earliest tid- 
ings of the victory at Ulundi not only 
to the Daily News, but also to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and to Sir Bartle Frere, 
Governor of the Cape. His message, 
transmitted by Sir Bartle to the govern- 
ment in London, was read in Parliament 
with acclamations. His health began to 
be seriously affected by his severe labors 
and he turned to lecturing, travelling 
in Great Britain, America, and Australia, 
recounting his experiences before large 
audiences. Among his publications are: 
My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany and Glimpses 
through the Cannon Smoke (1880); 
Soldiering and Scribbling and A Series 
of Sketches (1882); Life of Chinese Gor- 
don (1884); Life of the Emperor William 
of Germany (1889); Havelock (1890); 
Barracks, Bivouacs, and Battles (1891); 
The Afghan Wars (1892); Colin Camp- 
bell; Lord Clyde, biography (1895); 
Memoirs and Studies of War and Peace 
(1895). 


Forbes, Henry 0. A Scotch novelist; 
born in Drumblade, Aberdeen, January 
30, 1851. His learning, supplemented 
by pilgrimages to Java, Sumatra, Timor, 
and New Guinea, has enriched the litera- 
ture of science with A Naturalist’s Wan- 
derings in the Eastern Archipelago 
(188s); Three Months’ Exploration 1n 
the Tenimbur Islands of Timor Laut 
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(1884); and New Guinea (1886), which 


last domain he has most exhaustively 


explored. 


Ford, James Lauren. An American 
journalist and author; born in Missouri 
in 1854. He has written several volumes 
of short stories and essays, among which 
are Hypnotic Tales (1891); The Literary 
Shop (1894); Bohemia Invaded; Dolly 
Dillenback. He is also the author of 
two books for young readers: Dr. Dodd’s 
School (1892) and The Third Alarm 


(1893). 

Ford, John. An English dramatist; 
born at Islington, Devonshire (baptized 
April 17th), 1586; died subsequent to 
1639. He was of good family, his grand- 
father and father having attained legal 
eminence. At sixteen he was enterd as 
a student at law at the Inner Temple; 
was called to the bar, and practised 
until past fifty, when he retired to his 
estate to devote himself to literary work. 
Some of his dramas were produced in 
conjunction with others, especially with 
Rowley, Dekker, and Webster, and it 
is impossible to fix with certainty the 
respective shares of each. The titles of 
sixteen plays, wholly or in part by Ford, 
have been preserved, but several of 
these are not known to be extant; some 
of them do not appear to have ever been 
printed. Love’s Melancholy, probably 
the earliest of Ford’s dramas, was first 
acted in 1678; ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore, 
a powerful tragedy, was printed in 1633; 
The Broken Heart, upon the whole the 
best of Ford’s dramas, was also printed 
in 1633, but both were probably pro- 
duced upon the stage a little earlier; 
The Lady’s Trial was acted in 1638, and 
printed in the following year. The first 
complete edition of Ford’s works, edited 
by Weber, was published in 18rr. 


Ford, Paul Leicester. An American 
historian and novelist; born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., March 23, 1865; died in New York, 
May 8, 1902. Among his works are: The 
Honorable Peter Stirling (1894); The 
Great H. & A. Train Robbery (1897); 
The True George Washington (1896); 
The Many-Sided Franklin (1898); Frank- 
lin Biography, Works of Thomas Jeffer- 
son (1897); The Story of an Untold Love 
(1897); Janice Meredith (1899); Wanted 
—a Matchmaker (1900), etc. 


The Hon. Peter Sterling, and What People 
Thought of Him (1894). The rise and > ae 
of an ideal statesman, who in the midst of the 
corruption and intrigues of American politics 
maintains the virtues of disinterested honor, 
humane sympathy with all classes, and con- 
stancy to the “American idea.”  Sterling’s 
college life, professional struggles, and success 
as a lawyer; the disappointment of his first 
loye affair, and his maturer affection for the 
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old love’s daughter; his life as a poor man 
among the poor, and his incorruptible cham- 

ionship of their cause, are the notable points 
in his career. 

Janice Meredith (1899). A long sentimental 
romance of the War of Independence, revolv- 
ing round a wonderful heroine, who captivates 
friends and foes. The battles and other his- 
torical incidents and the celebrities—e.g., 
Washington, Major André, and the English 
generals—are presented with accuracy. 


Ford, Sallie Rochester. An American 
story-writer; born in Rochester Springs, 
Boyle County, Ky., in 1828. Together 
with her husband she edited the Chris- 
tian Repository and the Home Circle 
for many years. Among her published 
works are: Grace Truman (1857); Mary 
Bunyan (1859); Morgan and his Men 
(1864), and Ernest Quest (1887). 


Fornaris, José (for-nd’rés). A Cuban 
poet; born in Bayamo, Cuba, 1826.. He 
wrote the dramas The Daughter of the 
People and Love and Sacrifice, and is 
the author of The Harp of the Home, 
Songs of the Tropics, and other volumes 
of verse. 


Forster, Ernst (fér’ster). A German 
artist, art-writer, and critic; born in 
Munchengosserstadt-on-the-Salle, April 
8, 1800; died in Munich, April 29, 1885. 
His capacity with pencil and brush 
speedily made him known; and in The 
Truth about Jean Paul’s Life (1827-33), 
History of German Art (1869-78), and 
numerous kindred studies he showed 
his literary skill. His essays on the works 
of old masters are invaluable to tourist 
and student. 


Forster, Friedrich Christoph. A Ger- 
man historian, poet, essayist, and critic; 
born in Munchengosserstadt-on-the-Salle, 
September 24, 1791; died in Berlin, 
November 8, 1868. He fought in the 
war of liberation, and with a Battle-Cry 
to the Aroused Germans won fame as 
a song-writer; but The Courts and 
Cabinets of Europe in the Eighteenth 
Century (1836-39); Gustavus Adolphus 
(1832), a historical drama; Prussian 
Heroes in War and Peace, a history in 
detached studies;-Poems (1838), a verse 
collection, and many short fictions com- 
prise his enduring works. 


_ Forster, John. An English biographer, 
journalist, and historian; born at New- 
castle, April 2, 1812; died February 2, 
1876. In 1828 he came to London and 
attended law classes, but devoted himself 
mainly to journalism and literary work, 
although he was formally called to the 
bar. He was successively editor of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, of the Daily 
News, succeeding Dickens. In 1861 he 
was appointed a commissioner in lunacy, 
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In 1855 he married the wealthy widow 
of Henry Colburn, the publisher. His 
biographical and historical works are 
numerous and valuable. The principal 
are: The Statesmen of the Common- 
wealth of England (1840); Life of Gold- 
smith (1848, greatly enlarged in 1854); 
The Arrest of the Five Members by 
Charles I. and Debates on the Great 
Remonstrance (1860); Sir John Eliot 
(1864); Life of Walter Savage Landor 
(1868); Life of Charles Dickens (1871- 
74), and Early Life of Jonathan Swift 
(1875). This last work is the first 
volume of a complete biography upon 
Swift, wpon which he had been engaged 
for several years; but he died, leaving 
this work unfinished. 


Fortesque, Sir John. An eminent 
English lawyer, born at Norris, near 
South Brent, Somersetshire, about 1395; 
died about 1485; but the exact dates 
are uncertain. During the War of the 
Roses he was a zealous Lancastrian, and 
when the Yorkists gained the preponder- 
ance in Parliament a bill of attainder 
was passed against him, and he fled to 
Scotland and in 1464 to France. Return- 
ing to England, after some years, he was 
made prisoner by Edward IV. at the 
battle of Tewksbury, 1471. Having been 
pardoned by the victor, he withdrew to 
his estate in Gloucester, and passed the 
remainder of his life in retirement. 
Fortesque wrote several notable books 
in Latin and in English. The most 
important of his English works is: The 
Governance of England; or, The Differ- 
ence between an Absolute and a Limited 
Monarchy, first printed in 1714. In 
Fuller’s Worthies it is stated that ‘‘his 
learned commentaries on English law 
make him.famous to all posterity.” 


Foscolo, Niccolo Ugo (fos’k6-16). An 
Italian poet and general writer; born on 
the island of Zante, January 26, 1778; 
died at Turnham Green, near London, 
October 10, 1827. Foscolo went to the 
University of Padua, where he made 
himself master of ancient Greek—modern 
Greek being his vernacular tongue. At 
the age of nineteen he produced his 
tragedy of Yieste, which was received 
with some favor at Venice. He took up 
his residence at Milan, where in 1807 he 
wrote the Carmemi Sepolcri, the best of 
his poems, which reads like an effort to 
seek relief in the past from the misery 
of the present and the darkness of the 
future. In 1809 he received the appoint- 
ment of professor of Italian eloquence 
at the University of Pavia; but this 
professorship was before long abolished 
by Napoleon. After many vicissitudes, 
in 1816 he went to England, which was 
thereafter his home. He entered upon 
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a strictly literary life, contributed to 
reviews upon. Italian subjects, and in 
1821 wrote in English his essays upon 
Petrarch and Dante, which brought him 
fame and money; but his irregular way 
of life involved him in constant pecuniary 
straits. In 1871, forty-four years after 
his death, his remains were removed to 
Florence, and deposited in the mag- 
nificent church of Santa Croce, Italy’s 
Westminster Abbey. Italians place the 
name of Foscolo high upon the list of 
their great writers. Next to Alfieri he 
has perhaps contributed more than any 
other Italian writer to free the literature 
of his language of the pedantries and 
affectations of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. 


Fosdick, Charles Austin. A popular 
American writer of juvenile books; born 
at Randolph, N. Y., in 1842. He served 
in the Union navy in the Civil War from 
1862 to 1865. Besides contributions to 
periodicals, he has published under the 
pseudonym ‘“‘Harry Castlemon”’ over 
thirty books for boys, among which are: 
The Gunboat Series (1864-68); Rocky 
Mountain Series (1868-71); Rod and Gun 
Series (1883-84); The Buried Treasure; 
The Steel Horse. 


Foster, Stephen Collins. An American 
composer and song-writer; born at Alle- 
gheny, Penn., July 4, 1826; died in New 
York, January 13, 1864. His father was 
a merchant and served as mayor of 
Allegheny City and a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature. His 
mother was a relative of President 
Buchanan. The boy was of a quiet and 
studious disposition, and early displayed 
a fondness for music, and played upon 
several instruments. He received a fair 
education and at seventeen went to work 
in his brother’s business house at Cincin- 
natti. At thirteen he wrote Sadly to 
My Heart Appealing, and three years 
later, Open Thy Lattice, Love, which 
were much admired at the time. His 
next songs were Old Uncle Ned and 
O Susannah; for the latter he received 
$100. He then decided to adopt song- 
writing as a vocation,and produced a 
large number of simple melodies, the 
original words and harmonious music of 
which form a distinct type of ballad; and, 
while they do not entitle their author 
to high literary rank, they mark an 
epoch in popular music of a class that 
certainly possesses beauty and whole- 
some sentiment. About one-third of his 
one hundred and twenty-five songs are 
written in negro dialect, and his chief 
success was in songs written for negro 
minstrel shows. Foster’s songs had a 
wide sale, Old Folks at Home alone 
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bringing its author some $15,000. His 
later songs were characterized by a 
higher order of musical composition, and 
after his mother’s death were tinged with 
melancholy. His most popular pieces 
were entitled My Old Kentucky Home; 
Nelly was a Lady; Old Folks at Home; 
Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground; Willie, 
We Have Missed You; Jennie with the 
Light Brown Hair; Gentle Annie; Old 
Dog Tray; Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming, the latter one of the most 
pleasing quartets ever written. 


Fouqué, Baron Friedrich de la Motte 
(f6-ka’), A German novelist, dramatist, 
and poet; born at Brandenburg, on the 
Havel, February 12, 1777; died in Berlin, 
January 23, 1843. Sprung from a noble 
family, he served in the wars of the 
French Republic and against Napoleon. 
Having been disabled for military service, 
he left the army in 1813, and devoted 
himself to literary pursuits. But before 
this he had been a voluminous author, 
writing mainly under the pseudonym of 
‘“‘Pellegrin.”” Toward the close of his 
life he lectured at Halle upon poetry and 
literature in general, and went to Berlin 
for the purpose of lecturing there, but 
died suddenly before commencing his 
lectures. His works in prose, verse, 
and dramas are very numerous, the 
earliest appearing in 1804, and the latest 
being published in 1844—the year after 
his death. Two years before his death 
he prepared a collection of his Select 
Works in twelve volumes. Of his tales, 
The Magic Ring, Sintram, and Aslauga’s 
Knight have been translated into English, 
the last by Carlyle, in his German Ro- 
mance. The most popular of Fouqué’s 
works is Undine, first published in 18rr, 
of which upward of twenty-five German 
editions have been published; and it has 
been translated into nearly every Euro- 
pean language. 


Fourier, Francois Marie Charles (fé- 
rya’). A French social economist, a very 
original and interesting figure; born in 
Besancon, April 7, 1772; died in Paris, 
October 10, 1837. At first in trade, then 
in the army, the seeing a cargo of rice 
thrown into the sea to raise its price led 
him to attempt a reform abolishing the 
competitive system, by means of asso- 
ciated production and life in ‘‘phalan- 
steries.’’ The Theory of the Four Move- 
ments (1808), The New Industrial and 
Social World (1829), and False Industry 
(1835) set forth his scheme. 


Fournel, Frangois Victor (fér-nel’). A 
writer on the antiquities and curiosities 
of Paris; born near Varennes, February 
8, 1829. Among his writings are: What 
One Sees in the Streets of Paris (1854); 
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Theatrical Curiosities (1859); Pictures of 
Old Paris (1863); Paris and its Ruins in 
1871 (1874); Paris Cries (1886); he also 
wrote the Contemporaries of Moliére 
(1863); To the Sun Lands, sketches of 
travel (1883); Contemporary French 
Artists (1883). ; 


Fox, Charles James. An English states- 
man and orator; born in London, Janu- 
ary 24, 1749; died at Chiswick, September 
13, 1806. He was a son of Henry Fox, 
the first Lord Holland, who amassed a 
large fortune as paymaster of the forces, 
and showed himself the most indulgent 
of fathers. When the son was barely 
fourteen his father took him to Bath, 
and was in the habit of giving him five 
guineas every night to play with. At 
this early age Fox contracted the habit 
of gambling, at which he made and lost 
several fortunes. After studying at Eton 
he went to Oxford, but left college with- 
out taking a degree. He went to the 
Continent in 1766. He returned to 
England in 1768, having been returned 
to Parliament for the ‘“‘pocket borough” 
of Midhurst, and took his seat before he 
had attained his majority. Almost from 
the outset he assumed a prominent place 
in political affairs and soon became 
acknowledged to be the most effective 
debater in Parliament, of which he was 
a member from one constituency or 
another during the remainder of his life. 
To write the life of Fox would be to 
write the political history of Great 
Britain for almost forty years. He 
opposed the action of the government 
toward the revolted American colonies; 
he supported proposals for Parliamentary 
reform; he strove against the misgovern- 
ment of India, and was prominently 
associated with Burke in conducting the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings; he 
opposed the hostile attitude of Great 
Britain toward the French Revolution; 
he was for a score of years among the 
most earnest and persistent advocates of 
the abolition of the slave-trade. 


_ Fox, George. The Founder of the So- 
ciety of Friends, or Quakers; born at 
Drayton-in-the-Clay (now Fenny Dray- 
ton), in Leicestershire, England, in July, 
1624; died in London, January 13, 1691. 
His father was a pious weaver, but too 
poor to give his son any education beyond 
reading and writing. He was apprenticed 
to a shoemaker, but at the age of nineteen 
he abandoned this occupation and for some 
years led a solitary and wandering life, 
preparing himself for the mission to 
which he believed himself divinely called. 
Fox made his first public appearance as a 
preacher at Manchester in 1648, and was 
put in prison as a disturber of the peace, 
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He was subsequently, for nearly forty 
years, beaten and imprisoned times ai- 
most without number. In 1655 Fox was 
sent up as a prisoner to London, where 
he had an interview with the Lord Pro- 
tector, Oliver Cromwell.- After the resto- 
tation of Charles II. Fox was subjected to 
repeated imprisonments. In 1669 he 
married Margaret Fell, the widow of a 
Welsh judge, who had been among his 
earliest converts. Soon afterward he set 
out upon a missionary tour to the West 
Indies and North America. In his later 
years he seems to have encountered little 
annoyance from the government. 


Fox, John (William), Jr. An American 
writer of dialect stories; born about 1860. 
He is a contributor to magazines, and has 
published The Cumberland Vendetta, and 
Other Stories (1895); Hell Fer Sartain, 
and Other Stories (1897). 

A Cumberland Vendetta: and Other Stories 
(1895). Stories of the savage mountaineers of 
Kentucky—e. g., A Mountain Europa, tale of 
a lovely but quite uneducated maid of the hill 
country, beloved and won by a man from New 
York, and shot by her drunken father on her 
wedding day. 

The Kentuckians (1898). An episode in the 
political annals of Kentucky, the political 
rivalry of two orators, one the champion of the 
turbulent, homicidal mountaineers of the Cum- 
berland range, the other a representative of the 
“Blue Grass’”’ landowners, merging into rivalry 
in love, and ending in a contest of magnanimity. 


Foxe, John. An English divine and 
martyrologist; born at Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, in 1516; died April, 1587. He 
studied at Oxford, but was expelled in 
1545 after becoming a convert to Prot- 
estantism. His fame as an author mainly 
rests upon his History of the Acts and 
Monuments of the Church, commonly 
known as Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. This 
celebrated work, upon which he labored 
for eleven years, was published in 1563. 


France, Anatole (frans). A French 
novelist and poet of great perfection and 
distinction of style; born at Paris, April 
16, 1844. His first volume of Poems was 
published in 1873, and his dramatic poem, 
Corinthian Revels, in 1876. The humor- 
ous story, Jocaste and the Lean Cat 
(1879), was received with indifference; 
but he had brilliant success with The 
Crime of Sylvester Bonnard (1881), The 
Yule Log (1881), and The Wishes of Jean 
Servien (1881). His other works include 
Our Children, Scenes in Town and in the 
Fields (1886), Queen Pedaque’s_Cook- 
shop, Opinions of the Abbe Jerome 
Coignard (1893), The Garden of Epi- 
curus, Abeille, My Friend’s Book, Our 
Children, Balthazar, Thais, Literary Life, 
Alfred de Vigny, etc. 

The Crime of Sylvester Bonnard (1881). The 
biography of a worthy savant, a lovable old 
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man, who has such an affection for the daugh- 
ter of his old love that he tries to become her 
guardian. At last he is reduced to the ex- 
treme measure of capturing her by a ruse. 
In describing the old man’s library, his passion 
for collecting, and his lucky finds, Anatole 
France betrays the enthusiasm of an amateur. 
Among the most humorous passages are those 
describing the determined attempts of the 
heroine's governess to secure the old man as 
a husband. 

*Thais (1890). Ancient Egypt and Alex- 
andria, with their philosophies and courtesans, 
epicures, and Christian anchorites; viewed in 
the light of a skeptical Parisian’s philosophy, 
and depicted with irony and double-edged 
banter. A debauchee turned hermit is the 
chief figure of the fable. His devotion, or, 
rather, the hallucinations that result from an 
ascetic and introspective mode of life, send 
him on the perilous errand of converting Thais, 
the courtesan, the light 0’ love of his unregen- 
erate days. He converts her, but the carnal 
beauty lost comes to haunt him in his cell in 
the Lybian desert and to drive him from 
starvation 


Francillon, Robert Edward. An Eng- 
lish novelist and miscellaneous writer; 
born at Gloucester in 1841. He was 
educated at Cheltenham College and at 
Oxford; studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1864. In 1867 he edited the 
Law Magazine. The next year his first 
work of fiction, Grace Owen’s Engage- 
ment, was published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. He has contributed many 
novelettes and short stories and articles 
to magazines; written songs for music, 
and served on the editorial staff of the 
Globe newspaper. Among his novels are: 
Earle’s Dene (1870); Pearl and Emerald 
(1872); Zelda’s Fortune (1873); Olympia 
(1874); A Dog and his Shadow (1876); 
Rare Good Luck and In the Dark Gee 
Strange Waters and Left-Handed Elsa 
(2879); Queen Cophetua; Under Slieve 
Ban; Quits at Last; By Day and Night; 
A Real Queen; Jack ne le’s Daughter; 
Face to Face; Ropes of Sand; Golden 
Bells; Christmas Rose; King or Knave; 
Romances of the Law, and Gods and 
Heroes. 


Francis (Mrs.), Blundell. (‘‘M. E. Fran- 
cis.”) Novelist; widow of Francis Nich- 
olas Blundell; born at Killiney Park, 
Dublin; daughter of Michael James 
Sweetman, of Lamberson Park, Queen’s 
County. Educated by governesses at 
home, afterward by masters at Brussels; 
married in 1879; settled in Lancashire, 
at Crosby, near Liverpool, the back- 
ground of most of her stories and sketches. 
Publications: Whither? (1892); In a 
North Country Village (1893); The Story 
of Dan (1894); Town Mice in the Coun- 
try, a Story for Children (1894); A 
Daughter of the Soil (1895); Frieze and 
Fustian (1896); Among the Untrodccn 
(1896); Maimé o the Corner 
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(1897); Miss Erin (1898); The Duenna 
of a Genius (1898); Yeoman Fleetwood 
(1899); Paetorals of Dorset, Fiander’s 
Widow (1901); North, South, and Over 
the Sea; The Manor Farm (1902); Chris- 
tian Thal (1903). 

In a North Country Village (1893). Sketches 
and actual episodes of agricultural life, re- 
ported in propria persona by one of the quality, 
who has a keen eye for unvarnished human 
nature. 

The Story of Dan (1894). A brief tale, told 
with directness and tragic simplicity, of a 
magnanimous peasant who adores with infatu- 
ation a worthless girl and sacrifices himself 
blindly and uselessly. Friendly portraits of 
Irish country people are among the minor 
characters. 

Maime o’ the Corner (1897). A touching 
tale of self-denunciation among the poor and 
lowly. Scene: rural Lancashire and Liverpool. 

*Yeoman Fleetwood (1899). Country life in 
southern Lancashire early in the nineteenth 
century furnishes the environment and the 
minor characters. A yeoman of faultless char- 
acter loves a girl who is above him in social 
rank, and who has captivated George, Prince 
of Wales, at Brighton. The denouement gives 
glimpses of Mrs. Fitzherbert, Beau Brummell, 
and the dissolute prince. 

Pastorals of Dorset (1901). Slight stories 
and sketches of Dorset folk that regard chiefly 
the pleasant side of local peculiarities, and 
have more affinity to the poet Barnes than to 
the pessimist Hardy; full of humorous appre- 
ciation of character. The feelings excited 
among the people at home by the war in South 
Africa is a motive touchingly worked out. 

Fiander’s Widow (1901). Fiander was an 
elderly farmer, whose charming young widow 
wooes his old friend when she finds she cannot 
manage the farm. Out of this situation a 
humorous little romance is developed, dis- 
playing with delicate comic touches the self- 
interest, the conservatism, and the cunning of 
the Dorset rustic. 


Francis, Sir Philip. A British politician 
and pamphleteer; born in Dublin, October 
22, 1740; died in London, December 23, 
1818. He was a son of the Rev. Philip 
Francis, one of the best of the English 
translators of Horace, who left Ireland 
for England in 1750. The elder Francis 
was a protégé of Henry Fox, then secre- 
tary of state, by whom the son was 
brought into office. In 1773 he was sent 
to India as one of the council of state, 
with a salary of £10,000 a year. He 
remained in India six years, when he 
became involved in a quarrel with War- 
ren Hastings, which resulted in a duel 
in which Francis was severely wounded. 
Returning to England, he entered into 
politics; became a member of Parliament, 
but gained no commanding position in 
public life, from which he retired in 1807, 
having been knighted the preceding year. 
Francis was the acknowledged author of 
some thirty political pamphlets, but his 
only claim to remembrance rests upon 
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his supposed authorship of the Letters of 
Junius, a series of brilliant newspaper 
articles which appeared at intervals in 
the Public Advertiser between January, 
1769, and January, 1772. In the first 
authorized collection of these letters there 
were forty-four bearing the signature of 
“Junius,” and fifteen signed ‘‘Philo- 
Junius.”’ Besides these appeared from 
time to time more than one hundred 
others under various signatures, which, 
with more or less probability, were attrib- 
uted to ‘‘Junius.’’ These letters assailed 
the government with such audacity that 
every effort was made to discover who 
was the writer. But the secret was never 
certainly discovered, and there is no 
probability that it will ever be divulged. 
The authorship has been claimed by or for 
not less than forty persons, among whom 
are Edmund Burke, Lord Chatham, Ed- 
ward Gibbon, John Horne Tooke, and 
John Wilkes. Macaulay was clearly con- 
vinced that Francis was the author. He 
says: ‘‘The case against Francis—or, if 
you please, in favor of Francis—rests on 
coincidences sufficient to convict a mur- 
derer.’’ One significant fact is that these 
letters ceased not long before the ap- 
pointment of Francis to the lucrative 
position in India, and it has been imag- 
ined that this appointment was the price 
paid by the government for future silence 
of the author; and there is nothing in the 
character of Francis to render it improb- 
able that he could be thus bought off. 
If this were the case, he would never 
directly avow the authorship; but it is 
certain that he was nowise averse to hav- 
ing it whispered that he was the writer. 
One of the most spirited and audacious 
of these letters was a long one addressed 
to the king, George III., December 19, 
1769. 

Francois, Luise von (fron-swd’). A 
German novelist (1817-93). Her first 
considerable story, The Last Recken- 
burgerin (1871), was very warmly praised 
by the critics for its power in character 
delineation; it was followed by Frau 
Erdmuthen’s Twin Boys (1872); Climac- 
teric Year of a Lucky Fellow (1877); 
Judith, the Housekeeper (1868), a peasant 
counterpart to The Last Reckenburgerin, 
and next after that her best story. She 
wrote a Popular History of the Prussian 
War of Liberation (1813-15), and a com- 
edy relating to the Seven Years’ War, 
Woman’s Station (1882). 


Franklin, Benjamin. A _ celebrated 
American philosopher, statesman, and 
didactic writer; born in Boston, January 
16, 1706; died in Philadelphia, April 17, 
1790. Bred a printer from early boy- 
hood, he was a hard student, and a wide 
and judicious reader. He early con- 
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tributed political articles to the local 
press. Removing to Philadelphia, he 
established a printing business and 
founded the Pennsylvania Gazette. He 
was a promoter of every enterprise for 
the public good. His talent for inven- 
tion and practical scientific research soon 
made itself felt. In 1752 he made his 
memorable discovery of the electric 
nature of thunderstorms. He issued the 
first Poor Richard’s Almanac in 1732. 
to supplant the current almanacs—full 
of worthless astrological predictions and 
stupid jests—with maxims of thrift and 
homely practical philosophy. As deputy 

ostmaster-general, he organized a pay- 
ing postal system for the colonies. He 
was twice agent of Pennsylvania at 
London to procure redress of grievances; 
he passed several years abroad in public 
service before the Revolution, returning 
to Philadelphia in 1775. Thenceforward, 
both at home and especially as agent and 
diplomat in foreign countries, his life was 
devoted to his country’s interests. He 
wrote his Autobiography, reaching down 
to the year 1757. It has been edited by 
John Bigelow, and published in three 
volumes (3d. ed., 1893). His Works (10 
vols., 1887-89) contain also his fugitive 
pieces, many of them classics for style 
and matter and furnishing some pro- 
verbial sayings, and his correspondence. 


Fréchette, Louis Honoré (fra-shet’). A 
Canadian-French poet, journalist, and 
statesman; was born at Point Levi, oppo- 
site Quebec, November 16, 1839. He is 
descended by his father from one of the 
earliest settlers of New France. He 
studied at Nicolet and at Laval Univer- 
sity, and was called to the bar in 1864. 
He was already engaged in literature, 
having edited for a time Le Journal de 
Quebec, and having published, in 1862, a 
volume of poems, entitled, Mes Loisirs. 
In 1864 he founded, in his native town, 
Le Journal de Levis,.a partisan paper, 
through which he drew upon himself such 
a storm of persecution that in 1866 he 
thought it best to leave the country. 
Returning to Canada, he published, in 
1872, a satirical novel, entitled Les 
Lettres a Basile, and from 1874 to 1879 
he represented his native county in the 
Dominion Parliament. He now began to 
give himself more exclusively to liter- 
ature; and in 1877 he issued a volume of 
poems, entitled, Pell Mell. The following 
year he settled at Montreal, and within 
two years had given to the public two 
works which had the honor of being 
crowned successively by the French 
Academy. The Snow Birds (1879), a 
volume of sonnets, and Northern Blooms 
(1880). He edited La Patrie for a time; 
but in 1885 he left Montreal and went to 
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live in Nicolet, where he wrote Canadian 
Song: the Legend of a People (1887). 
The last three of these books made their 
author famous among the French of 
France, and he received the Montyon 
prize, not only in 1880, when the former 
two were ‘“‘crowned,”’ but again in 1888, 
upon the appearance of the latter. Other 
works, besides innumerable periodical 
contributions, are Papineau, a drama, 
replete with patriotic sentiment; Felix 
Poutre, a historical drama; The Thunder- 
bolt; A Little History of the Kings of 
France; a poem on Jean Baptiste de la 
Salle; and another volume of poems, 
entitled Flying Pages. Among his trans- 
lations from English into French, the 
principal are Howell’s Chance Acquaint- 
ance and Cable’s Old Creole Days. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him 
by several universities, and in 1890 he 
was made clerk of the legislative council 
of the Province of Quebec. 


_ Frederic, Harold. An American novel- 
ist and journalist; was born at Utica, 
N. Y., August 19, 1856; died at Kenley, 
Surrey, England, October 19, 1898. He 
began his literary career as a contributor 
to the Utica Herald, of which he became, 
in 1881, the editor-in-chief. He was 
afterward editor of the Albany Evening 
Journal, which position he resigned to 
become the London correspondent of the 
New York Times. His first novel, Seth’s 
Brother’s Wife, was selected out of many 
as the serial with which Scribner’s Maga- 
zine was started in January, 1887. In 
the Valley, a story of colonial life in the 
Mokawk country, was begun in the same 
monthly in the latter part of 1889. 
Scribner’s was also the medium of pub- 
lication, in 1893, of The Copperhead. 
Other popular novels include The Lawton 
Girl, The Return of the O’Mahoney, be- 
sides, as he expresses it, ‘‘a batch of 
shorter stories.’ The Damnation of 
Theron Ware (1896) was republished in 
England under the title [luminations, 
and was followed in the same year by 
Mrs. Albert Grundy, which the author 
describes as ‘‘Observations in Philistia.”’ 
March Hares, which was characterized 
as a ‘‘sentimental farce,’’ appeared in 
1897. This was followed by Gloria 
Mundi (1898), which was the last story 
Mr. Frederic published. A few days 
before his last illness he completed the 
manuscript for his latest work, The 
Market-Place. 

Seth’s Brother’s Wife (1887). A minute 
delineation of country life in an out-of-the-way 
district in New York State; the dull routine 
and coarseness of farming are set forth without 
palliation, and equally realistic are the ac- 
counts of local journalism, from editor down 
to compositor, and of the machinery of elec- 
tions. 
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The Lawton Girl (1890). A small manu- 
facturing town is described, with its turmoil 
—political, industrial, and social. 


In the Valley (1890). Life among the Dutch 
of the Mohawk Valley, the battle of Oriskany, 
etc. (1757-80); a story told by a Dutchman 
deeply prejudiced against the British cause, 
narrative burning with racial hatred. 


The Copperhead; and Other Stories of the 
North (1893). A sketch of the animosities and 
violent revenges that characterized the life of 
stay-at-home people during the Civil War. 
(In the Mohawk Valley and elsewhere, a sym- 
pathizer with the South was called a “‘ Copper- 
head.”’) 

Marsena; and Other Stories (1894). Further 
stories of New York State in the war-time. 
Marséna, a village coquette, who has the war 
fever, manages to send two of her lovers to the 
front, where, dying on the field, they wake to 
the irony of their position, for she cares for 
neither of them. 


*The Damnation of Theron Ware (1896). 
Theron is a young Methodist minister in a 
town where there are many Irish and the 
Roman Catholics very active. His training 
has made him earnest and energetic in the 
cause, and, as he believes, intensely religious; 
but it has left him narrow. His “illumination” 
is wrought by a priest, who shows him how 
religion is an appeal to the emotions; by a 
learned agnostic, who instructs him in modern 
views as to the authenticity of revelation, and, 
more powerfully still, by a captivating and 
unscrupulous girl, who plays on his sensuous 
instincts. From narrow orthodoxy the transi- 
tion is quick to doubt and unbelief. The book 
gives realistic sketches of revivalism, of the 
working of Catholic agencies, and of rude 
provincial life. 

Gloria Mundi (1898). A posthumous novel; 
unfinished. The character of the young Chris- 
tian Tower, who unexpectedly finds himsclif 
the heir of a duke, is the completest thing in 
the book. 

The Market-Place (1899). The career of a 
daring and unscrupulous financier, who, by a 
deal, wins a colossal fortune, chiefly at the 
expense of the rogues. The study of the 
methods and morals of the London Stock 
Exchange is intimate and exhaustive. 


Freeman, Edward Augustus. An Eng- 
lish historical writer; born at Harborne, 
Staffordshire, in 1823; died at Alicante, 
Spain, March 16, 1892. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, of which he 
was elected scholar in 1841, fellow in 
1845, and honorary fellow in 1880. He 
filled the office of examiner in the School 
of Law and Modern History in 1857-58 
and in 1863-64, and in the School of 
Modern History in 1873. His writings, 
mainly upon historical and architectural 
subjects, are very numerous. Among 
them are: History of Architecture 
(1849); Essays on Window Tracery 
(1850); The History and Conquests of 
the Saracens (1856); History of the 
Federal Government (vol. i., 1863); His- 
tory of the Norman Conquest (5 vols., 
1867-76); Old English History (1869); 
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Growth of the English Constitution 
(1872); General Sketch of European His- 
tory (1872); Historical Essays (3 vols., 
1872-79); Historical and Architectural 
Sketches, chiefly Italian (1876); The 
Ottoman Power in Europe (1877); The 
Historical Geography of Europe (1881); 
The Reign of William Rufus and Henry 
I. (1882); Introduction to American 
Institutional History (1882); Lectures to 
American Audiences (1882); English 
Towns and Districts and Some Impres- 
sions of the United States (1883); The 
Methods of Historical Study (1886); The 
Chief Periods of European History, and, 
in the series of Historic Towns, edited by 


‘himself, Exeter (1887); Fifty Years of 


European History and William the Con- 
queror, in the Twelve English Statesmen 
series (1888); and the third volume of the 
History of Sicily from the Earliest Times 


(1891). 


Freiligrath, Ferdinand (fri/lig-rat). A 
German poet and democratic politician; 
born at Detmold, June 17, 1810; died at 
Cannstadt, Wtirtemberg, March 18, 1876. 
His first book, a series of translations 
from the Odes and Songs of Victor Hugo, 
appeared in 1836. This was followed two 
years later by his first original volume of 
Gedichte. In 1842 he received a pension 
of 300 thalers from King William IV. of 
Prussia. Up to this time he had taken 
no part in political agitations, but about 
1844 he threw up his pension, identified 
himself with the Liberal party in Ger- 
many; published My Creed, and on ac- 
count of the sentiments therein expressed 
was forced to leave the country. In 1848 
he was on the point of emigrating to 
America. The amnesty of 1849 permitted 
him to return to Germany, taking up his 
residence at Dusseldorf; but new prose- 
cutions drove him to London in 1851, 
where he became a clerk in a banking 
establishment, at the same time making 
admirable translations into German from 
British poets. A volume of these trans- 
lations appeared in 1854 under the title 
of The Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock. 
Among his numerous translations from 
the English into German are Shakes- 
peare’s Cymbeline and The Winter’s Tale, 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, and nearly all 
the poems of Burns. He resided in Eng- 
land until 1866, when the suspension of 
the banking institution by which he was 
employed threw him into pecuniary 
Straits; but a national subscription, 
amounting to 60,000 thalers was raised 
in Germany, with which an ample annuity 
was purchased for him. A general am- 
nesty for all political offenders was pro- 
claimed in Germany in 1868, and Freilig- 
rath returned to his native country, 
settling at Stuttgart, and in 1875 at 
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Cannstadt, where he died the next year. 
Freiligrath’s political poems are perhaps 
more highly esteemed in Germany than 
his earlier works. He is there styled ‘‘the 
poet-martyr,” “‘the bard of freedom,” 
and ‘“‘the inspired singer of the revolu- 
tion.” 


Frémont, John Charles. An American 
explorer, politician, general, and writer; 
born in Savannah, Ga., January ar, 
1813; died in New York City, July 13, 
1890. He was the first Republican 
nominee for the presidency, and served 
as major-general in the Civil War. His 
publications include: Report of the 
Exploring Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains in 1842, and to Oregon and 
Northern California in 1843-44; Fré- 
mont’s Explorations, and Memoirs of My 
Life (1886). 


“French, Alice,’? pseudonym of Octave 
Thanet. An American novelist;-born in 
Massachusetts, 1850. She has published 
Knitters in the Sun; Otto, the Knight; 
Stories of a Western Town; An Adven- 
ture in Photography; Expiation, etc. 

Knitters in the Sun (1887). Short stories 
exhibiting people of strongly marked char- 
acter in the stress of moral conflict. 


Expiation (1890). Deals with social condi- 
tions in Arkansas at the close of the Civil War. 


Stories of a Western Town (1893). Sketches 
of work-a-day life in Iowa, the author taking 
the standpoint of the people themselves, show- 
ing the trials of business, the injustices caused 
by competition, etc. One tale, The Face of 
Failure, in a character sketch of an honest 
man, who fails because he thinks other men as 
honest as himself; Tommy and Thomas is the 
story of an ambitious boy, who becomes an 
eloquent—and honest—politician. . 


The Missionary Sheriff (1897). ‘‘Incidents 
in the life of a plain man who tried to do his 
duty.’’ The sheriff is head of the police in a 
country town of lowa, a man of sterling worth, 
sagacity, and Christian zeal. In the first of 
the half-dozen anecdotes of his good deeds, he 
-saves the soul of a young felon and skilfully 
keeps the knowledge of her son’s disgrace from 
the poor old mother. In another tale he arrests 
a scamp who is about to marry a girl he has 
hypnotized; in His Duty he kills a band of 
Indians and saves a family from massacre. 
In the last story the sheriff is outwitted, but 
marries the girl of his heart. 


*The Heart of Toil (1898). Realistic stories 
of labor struggles in Illinois and Iowa, illus- 
trating the hard lot of the half-starved striker 
and his family. The Non-Combatant is an 
inoffensive man brought to the verge of ruin 
between the warring forces, while his sym- 
pathies are with both sides. The Way of an 
Election is a sketch of political characters, the 
venal stump-orator, the wire-puller, and the 
conscientious labor leader. The Conscience of 
a Business Man is a pathetic tale of a strike. 


Frere, John Hookham. An English 


poet, translator, and diplomatist; born 
in London, May 21, 1769; died in Malta, 
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January 7, 1846. He was a Cambridge 
graduate, and one of the founders of the 
Anti-Jacobin (see Canning). After a 
career in the diplomatic service, he pro- 
duced The Monks and the Giants, a lit- 
erary burlesque (1817), but full of 
charming verse and of excellent character- 
drawing. It naturalized in English the 
ottava rima afterward used by Byron in 
Beppo and Don Juan. A version of a 
fares part of Aristophanes succeeded this 
effort. 


Freylinghausen, Johann Anastasius 
(fri’ling-hou’zen). A German theologian 
and hymnist; born in Gandersheim, De- 
cember 2, 1760; died in Halle, February 
12, 1739. His Song-Book (1704) is one 
of the most voluminous and meritorious 
compilations of sacred verse ever made, 
and his work on The Foundation of 
Theology is the masterpiece of the Pietist 
movement of Halle. 


Freytag, Gustav (fri’tag). A German 
novelist, dramatist, and journalist; born 
at Kreuzburg, in Silesia, July 13, 1816; 
died at Wiesbaden, April 30, 1895. He 
was educated at Oels, Breslau, and Berlin, 
and received his degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy in 1838. In 1845 he published a 
volume of poems, entitled In Breslau, and 
an historical comedy, The Epousal of 
Kuntz von Rosen. In 1847-48 he pub- 
lished the dramas Valentine and Count 
Waldemar; in 1854 a comedy, Die Jour- 
nalisten, and in 1859 a classical drama, 
Die Fabier. Others of his dramatic works 
are Der Gelehrte, a tragedy, and Eine 
arme Schneiderseele,a comedy. Hisnovel, 
Soll und Haben (1855), at once gave him 
a high place among German writers of 
fiction. It was translated into English 
under the title of Debit and Credit. 
Bilder aus der Deutschen Vergangenheit 
was followed in 1862 by Neue Bilder aus 
dem Leben des Deutschen Volkes. An- 
other novel, Die Verlorne Handschrift, 
appeared in 1864, and a series of tales 
collected under the title of Die Ahnen 
(Ancestors) in 1876. In 1870 Freytag 
resigned from the Grenzboten, and took 
charge of Im neuen Reich, a weekly 
journal at Leipzig. 

Debit and Credit (1855). (Soll und Haben.) 
A study of German society as affected by the 
industrial revolution of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The struggle for existence is represented 
in the persons of a proud baron, a member of 
an effete. aristocracy, who is endeavoring to 
stave off ruin by entering into commerce, and 
a wholesale grocer whose mercantile enter- 
prises are successful. The various characters, 
many of them interesting in themselves and 
claiming the reader’s sympathy, are involved 
more or less in the mercantile transactions that 
form the plot. 

The Lost Manuscript (1864). (Die Verlorne 
Handschrift.) A study of the scholarly side 
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of German life and work, the experiences of a 
rofessor in his search for the lost books of 
acitus being the subject of the plot. The 

professor does not find the lost books, but he 

wins an adorable maiden; later he is so ab- 
sorbed in his labors that he neglects his wife, 

who becomes the object of the attentions of a 

libertine prince. An adventure with gypsies, 

a duel, scenes of court life and of student life, 

and the plot of a forger of manuscripts, etc., 

all add to the interest of the book. 

Our Forefathers: Ingo and Ingraban (1872). 
(Die Ahnen: Ingro und Ingraben.) First part 
of a projected series of romances that were to 
trace the history of a German family from the 
immigration in the fifth century to the found- 
ing of the new German Empire, and so to 
exhibit the permanence of the inheritance from 
the past and its value as a factor in the social 
evolution. Thoringia is the scene. Ingo is a 
fugitive Vandal prince at the period of the 
great Migration, who fights with the Alemanni 
against the Romans, and after his escape takes 
refuge at the Thuringian court. Ingraban is 
his descendant in the time of Charlemagne. 
Here the Christian missionaries are introduced 
laboring among the barbarous Slavs. Very 
detailed as a restoration of the past. 


Froebel, Friedrich Wilhelm August 
(fré’bel). A German educational re- 
former; born at Oberweissbach, near 
Blankenburg, in the Thuringian Forest, 
April 21, 1782; died at Marienthal, June 
21, 1852. He was a son of the village 
parson of his native town. His own 
education was very imperfect, though 
in 1799 he studied for a time at Jena, 
and in later years (1811-12) he visited 
the universities of Berlin and Géttingen. 
For some years he devoted himself to 
farming, but in 1805 he visited Pesta- 
lozzi at Yverdun, on the Lake of Neucha- 
tel, and under his encouragement and 
advice gave up the rest of his life to the 
study and practice of education, except- 
ing only a short period during which he 
served in the civil war of independence. 
Having acted for some time as private 
tutor, and spent another two years with 
Pestalozzi, he endeavored to carry his 
new methods into practice successively 
at Griesheim, Keilnau, where he pub- 
lished his work on education (1825), and 
Willisau, till, in 1837, he settled at Blank- 
enburg, his native country. Here he 
established his children’s school, con- 
ducted on principles of natural develop- 
ment, instructive play, and healthy 
movement. In 1840 he gaveit the name 
of ‘‘Kindergarten.’’ During the follow- 
ing years he undertook many journeys 
to the principal towns of Germany in 
order to extend the knowledge of his 
system; for the most part, however, he 
was met with ridicule. In 18409 he re- 
moved to Marienthal, near Liebenstein, 
where he established a kindergarten in 
the castle, and there he died. Since his 
death, in spite of the opposition of the 
Prussian government, which objected 
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because of its supposed ‘“‘socialistic ten- 
dencies,’”’ the kindergarten system has 
been widely adopted in Germany, and 
even more in America and England, 
which have the advantage of energetic 
Froebel societies, or kindergarten societies, 
to direct the movement. The writings 
of Froebel include Menschenerziehung, 
his first work, published in 1825, in 
which he gives his idea of the process of 
development of the child-mind, and in 
which the seeds of the kindergarten may 
be already discerned; Padagogik des 
Kindergartens; Kleinere Schriften, and 
Mutterlieder und Koselieder. From 
1837 until 1840 he published also a 
weekly paper entitled Sonntagsblatt, in 
which he described the kindergarten 
system. 


Froissart, Jean (froi’sart or frw4-sar’). 
A French ecclesiastic and chronicler; 
born at Valenciennes in 1337; died at 
Chimay about 1410. He was educated 
for the Church, and at the age of eigh- 
teen he had not only mastered the usual 
course of study, but had gained some 
repute as a versifier. In 1360 he went 
to England provided with letters of 
recommendation from his uncle to Phi- 
lippa of Hainault, the queen of Edward 
Ill., who made him her secretary and 
clerk of her chapel. King John of 
France, who had been captured at the 
battle of Poictiers, was now a prisoner 
in England, and Froissart became one 
of his household. Queen Philippa urged 
him to continue his rhymed chronicle, 
and to gather information he made 
journeys into Scotland and Wales, stay- 
ing for a while at the English Court in 
Bordeaux, and was there at the time of 
the birth of Richard (afterward the un- 
fortunate Richard I1.), the son of the 
English “Black Prince.”’ In 1369 he 
went to his native district, where the 
living of Lestines was conferred upon 
him. But the duties of his clerical office 
were nowise to his liking; and from time 
to time he attached himself to the Duke 
of Brabant, the Count of Blois, and the 
Count of Foix; the latter of whom made 
him_canon and treasurer of the church 
at Chimay and urged him to write in 
prose a continuous chronicle of the 
events of his own time. Froissart tray- 
elled far and wide in order to glean the 
information which he wanted. The 
Chronicles were the work of more than 
a quarter of a century, and appeared at 
intervals in detached portions as they 
were written. They begin with the 
reign of Edward III. of England (1327— 
77), and properly end with the death of 
Richard IT. (1400), but there are a few 
paragraphs relating to events which took 
place as late as 1404. It is uncertain 
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how long Froissart lived after this, but 
it is probable that he was alive in r4ro. 


Frothingham, Octavius Brooks. An 
American clergyman, son of N. L. 
Frothingham; born in-Boston, Novem- 
ber 26, 1822; died in 1895. He graduated 
at Harvard in 1843; studied at the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, and in 1847 
became pastor of the North Church 
(Unitarian), Salem, Mass. In 1855 he 
removed to Jersey City, and in 1860 
became minister of a newly formed 
society in New York, which took the 
name of the ‘‘Third Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church.”” He retained this 
position until 1879, when the society 
was dissolved, and Mr. Frothingham 
spent the subsequent two years in 
Europe. After his return he devoted 
himself entirely to literary work. Be- 
sides numerous published sermons, and 
frequent contributions to periodicals, 
he put forth The Parables (1864); Re- 
ligion of Humanity (1873); Life of Theo- 
dore Parker (1874); Transcendentalism 
in New England (1876); Spirit of the 
New Faith (1877); Biography of Gerrit 
Smith (1878); with Felix Adler, The 
Radical Pulpit (1883); Memoir of William 
Ellery Channing (1887); Boston Uni- 
tarianism (1890), and Recollections and 
Impressions (1891). 


Froude, James Anthony (fréd). An 
English historian and biographer; born 
at Dartington, Devonshire, April 23, 
1818; died October 20, 1894. He was 
educated at Westminster School and at 
Oriel College, Oxford, and in 1842 be- 
came a fellow of Exeter College. In 
1844 he was ordained a deacon in the 
Established Church, and for some time 
was reckoned as one of the High Church 

arty, of whom J. H. Newman was a 
ae At this time he wrote many 
biographies in the series entitled Lives 
of the English Saints. In 1847 he pub- 
lished anonymously a volume of fiction 
entitled Shadows of the Clouds. In 
1848 appeared his Nemesis of Faith, 
which evinced that he had come to differ 
widely from the doctrines of the Anglican 
Church. His two works were severely 
censured by the authorities of the uni- 
versity. He then resigned his fellow- 
ship, and was obliged to give up an ap- 
pointment which he had received of a 
teachership in Tasmania. In 1872 he for- 
mally laid down his function of deacon 
in the Anglican Church, and in the same 
year made a tour of the United States, 
where he delivered a series of lectures 
on the relations existing between Eng- 
land and Ireland. Near the close of 1874 
Mr. Froude was commissioned by the 
secretary of state for the colonies to 
visit the Cape of Good Hope in order to 
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investigate the causes which led to the 
Kaffir insurrection. He has also written 
The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century (1871-74); Caesar, a Sketch 
(1879); Biography of Thomas Carlyle 
(1882-84), and Oceana, an account of 
a tour through the British Colonial pos- 
sessions (1886). Besides writing the 
Biography of Carlyle he edited his 
Reminiscences. His last works include 
The English in the West Indies (1888); 
Two Chiefs of Dunboy, an Irish romance 
(1889) ; Life of Lord Beaconsfield (1890); 
The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon 
(1891); Story of the Armada (1802); 
Life and Letters of Erasmus (1894). He 
became regius professor of history in 
the University of Oxford in 1892. 

The Two Chiefs of Dunboy (1889). A his- 
torian’s essay in fiction; an Irish tale com- 
posed of some materials used in writing his 
English in Ireland. 

Frugoni, Carlo Innocenzio Maria (fro- 
go’né). An Italian poet (1692-1768). 
He was a Franciscan ee and was pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Brescia, Bologna, 
Modenca, etc.; at the court of Parma 
he was appointed poet-laureate and 
historiographer. His History of the 
House of Farnese was published in 1729. 
His poetical works (15 vols., 1779) show 
great elegance of style, richness of 
imagery, and harmony of numbers. 
He was happy in his poetical Epistles 
after the manner of Horace. 


Fryxell, Anders (friiks’el). A Swedish 
historian, literary critic, and gramma- 
rian; born in Edsleskog, Dalsland, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1795; died in Stockholm, March 
21, 1881. He was a clergyman and a 
scholar. His writings are characterized 
by purity of idiom and great beauty of 
style; the strongest of his works, Stories 
from Swedish History (1832-79), is 
throughout its many volumes admirable 
in its combination of accuracy with his- 
torical insight and literary grace. The 
Prejudice against Aristocracy among 
Historians of Sweden (1845-50), Con- 
tributions to Swedish Literary Histor 
(1860-62), and Manual of the Swedish 
Tongue, are among his best and most 
important works. 


Fua-Fusinato, Erminia (fwd’f6-sén-a’- 
to). An Italian poetess, wife of the poet 
Arnaldo Fusinato; born of Jewish pa- 
rents at Rovigo, October 5, 1834; died 
in Rome, September 27, 1876. Her 
spirited appeals to national sentiment 
in 1848 brought her widely into notice. 
In 1852 was published her Verses and 
Flowers. She wrote a series of Stornelli, 
advocating Florence as the national 
capital instead of Rome. Her complete 
poetical works, Versi, _were _published 
in 1879, her literary writings in 1883. 
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Fulda, Ludwig (f6l’da). 
dramatist; born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, July 15, 1862. One of his first 
pieces, a comedy in verse, Honest Men, 
was repeatedly put on the stage. His 
most successful plays are the two come- 
dies Under Four Eyes (1886) and The 
Wild Chase (1888), and the drama of 
society, The Lost Paradise (1890). His 
dramatic tale, The Talisman (1893), 
was received with extraordinary favor. 
His special gifts are an easy mastery of 
the resources of language and of poetical 
technique, and a lively wit ever conscious 
of a serious purpose. 


Fuller, Henry Blake. An American 
novelist; was born at Chicago in 1857, 
and was educated at the public schools 
of his native city. After his graduation 
from the high school he entered a count- 
ing-house, and it was supposed that he 
would pursue the calling of his father 
and grandfather, who were merchants 
of high standing. His first novel, The 
Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani, was brought 
out under typographical disadvantages 
and under the pen name of ‘“‘Stanton 
Page”; and the book and its author 
were ss er unknown until James 
Russell Lowell, having received a copy 
as a Christmas present from Professor 
Norton, pronounced it ‘‘a precious book,”’ 
and it was reproduced revised and en- 
larged in 1892. In the same year ap- 
peared The Chatelaine of La Trinite as 
a serial in the Century. The Cliff-Dwell- 
ers was published in Harper’s Weekly 
in 1893. ‘‘With almost the first line,” 
says The Bookman, ‘‘there is an abrupt 
departure from the author’s former 
manner; a change from dreamy idealism 
to vigilant realism, as startling as though 
the roll of drums had suddenly suc- 
ceeded to the music of lutes.’? This was 
followed by With the Procession, an- 
other literary tour de forcé. The Puppet 
Booth, a See of light little plays 
which appeared in 1896, was not taken 
very seriously by the literary world. 

The Cliff-Dwellers (1893). The dwellers in 
a huge, many-storied building called the 
“Clifton” are made the representatives of the 
rapid and multitudinous life of modern Chi- 
cago. A vague thread of story runs through 
the book. 

With the Procession (1895) Another Chi- 
cago novel, illustrating, by means of the 
ordimary incidents of business and social life, 
the different natures of a group of people, their 
different ways in which they work out their 


destinies, and the varying results on character 
of wealth and social success. 


“Fuller, Margaret,” the pseudonym 
of Marchioness d’Ossoli (os-sd/lé). ‘An 
American writer on literature, art, and 
society; born at Cambridgeport, Mass., 
1810; died at sea 1850. For some years 
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A German | she was employed as a teacher in girls’ 


schools; for two years edited the Dzal 
(1840-42). Her collected essays on 
Women in the Nineteenth Century were 
published in 1843. She contributed 
regularly to the New York Tribune 
papers on literature and art, which were 
collected in a volume published in 1846. 
At Rome in the same year she married 
the Marquis d’Ossoli. The pair were on 
their way to New York when their ship 
was wrecked and both were lost. Be- 
sides the volumes already named she 
published other collections of her essays 
under the titles: Art, Literature, and 
Drama; At Home and Abroad; Life With- 
out and Life Within. 


Fullerton, Lady Georgiana Charlotte. 
An English novelist; born September 
23, 1812; died January 19, 1885. She 
was the second daughter of the first 
Earl of Granville. In 1833 she married 
Captain Fullerton and removed to Ire- 
jland. Her first novel, Ellen Middleton, 
was published in 1844. She subsequently 
wrote many works, among them Grant- 
ley Manor (1847); Lady-Bird (1852); 
The Life of St Francis of Rome (1855); 
La Contesse de Bonneval and Histoire de 
Temps de Louis XIV. (1857); Rose 
Leblanc (1860); Laurentia, a Tale of 
Japan (1861); Too Strange Not to be 
True (1864); Constance Sherwood (186s); 
A Stormy Life (1867); Mrs. Gerald’s 
Niece (1869); The Gold-Digger and 
Other Verses (1872); Dramas from the 
Lives of the Saints (1872), and A Will 
and a Way (1881). She also made many 
translations from the French. 

Ellen Middleton (1844). A girl, the heroine, 
in a momentary passion, accidentally causes 
the death of a child. Two persons know the 
secret, and throughout her married life she is 
pursued by the malice of the one and the mis- 
chievous advocacy of the other, a man who 
loves her. Ellen’s fear and penitence, her 
flight and peaceful death are tragically related. 

Grantley Manor (1847). Written after the 
writer’s secession to Rome, and inspired to a 
certain extent by Roman Catholic sentiments 
and ideas. The tale places two half-sisters in 
natural contrast, the fascinating half-Italian 
Ginevra and the sincere and straightforward 
English girl Margaret. 


Furness, Horace Howard. An Ameri- 
can Shakespearian scholar and legal 
writer, son of William H. Furness; was 
born in Philadelphia, November 2, 1833. 
He was educated at Harvard University ; 
studied law, and was admitted to the 
Philadelphia bar in 1859. In 1871 he 
began editing a variorum edition of 
Shakespeare, and in the first year com- 
pleted Romeo and Juliet. Subsequent 
volumes are: Macbeth (1873); Hamlet 
(1877); King Lear (1880) ; Othello (1886); 
The Merchant of Venice (1888); As You 
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Like It (1890); The Tempest (1893), 
and The Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(1895). This work, upon which the 
author’s literary reputation rests, is one 
of the most valuable contributions to 
Shakespeariana of recent years. In 
1886 the University of Pennsylvania 
appointed a commission known as the 
Seybert Commission, to investigate the 
claims of modern spiritualists, and Dr. 
Furness was made a member, and he 
made some valuable: contributions to 
the report. He has also written on 
medical subjects. Among the degrees 
conferred upon him for his eminent ser- 
vices in this branch of literature is that 
of Ph.D. by the University of Géttin- 
gen. His wife, formerly Miss Helen 
Kate Rogers, also published a valuable 
Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems 
(1873), and prepared an index for Walk- 


Gaboriau, Emile (ga-b6-ry6’). A French 
novelist; was born at Saujon, in the de- 
partment of Charente-Inferieure, Novem- 
ber 9, 1825; died at Paris, September 28, 
1873. His earlier sketches appeared in 
the lesser Parisian journals, and were 
afterward brought together under such 
collective titles as Mariages d’Adventure, 
Ruses d’Amour, Les Comediennes Ador- 
ees. These were supposed to represent 
contemporary life among military, theat- 
rical, and fashionable people generally. 
They were followed in 1866 by his novel, 
L’Affaire Lerouge. Next appeared Le 
Dossier, No. 113 (1867) and Le Crime 
d’Orcival (1868), elaborate stories of 
gloomy crime and its detection, the plots 
of which—often compared by critics 
to those of Collins and Poe—are worked 
out with great skill and dramatic effect. 
His later publications during his life 
included Monsieur Lecocq (1869); Les 
Esclaves de Paris (1869); La Vie In- 
fernale (1870); La Clique Doree (1871); 
The Rope About the Neck (1873). He 
left manuscripts of other works, which 
were published posthumously, including 
Other Peoples’ Money (1874) and La 
Degringolade (1876). 


Gagneur, Louise (gin-yér’). A French 
novelist; born at Domblans, in the Jura, 
January (?), 1832. At eighteen she 
wrote an essay on tradesunionism, which 
attracted the attention of Vladimir Gag- 
neur, a deputy in the chamber, who 
married her. She wrote novels of a 
socialistic and anti-Catholic tendency, 
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er’s Text of Shakespeare. She died in 
1883. 


Fyffe, Charles Alan. An English his- 
torian; born at Blackheath, December 
3, 1845; died in London, February 1o, 
1892. He graduated at Balliol, Oxford, 
in 1868, and was called to the bar in 1876, 
but never actively practised. As corre- 
spondent of the Daay News during the 
Franco-Prussian War he is said to have 
sent to that journal the first account of 
the battle of Sedan that appeared in 
print. On account of a false charge he 
became depressed and committed suicide. 
His historical works are distinguished 
by accuracy and a pleasing, perspicuous 
style. They include History of Greece 
(1875), History Primers, and the well- 
known History of Modern Europe (1880, 
1886, 1890), covering the period from 
1792 to 1878. 


G 


many of which proved popular. An 
Expiation, The Black Crusade, The Story 
of a Priest, and the Crime of the Abbe 
Maufrac are some of the better known 
among these works, which are character- 
ized by vividness of narration and intense. 
warmth of partisan feeling. 


Galdos, Benito Perez (gal’dés). A 
Spanish novelist and journalist; was born 
at Las Palmas, in the Island of Grand 
Canary, in the year 1845. He early de- 
veloped talent, both as an artist and as 
a writer. As a writer of fiction, he first 
distinguished himself by the publication 
of two historical romances relating to the 
condition of Spain in the earlier years of 
the present century, entitled La Fontana 
de Oro (1871) and El Andaoz. Next, in 
imitation of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, 
he published two series of Episodios 
Nacionales, the first dealing with subjects 
taken from the war of independence 
against Napoleon, and the second describ- 
ing the struggle of Spanish liberalism 
against the tyranny of Ferdinand VII. 
These novels achieved a great success in 
Spain, and were also widely read in 
Spanish America. Among these earlier 
works were: Baillen (1873); Napoleon 
en Chamartin (1874); Cadiz (1874); Juan 
Martin el Empecinado (1874); La Batalla 
de los Arapiles (1875); El Terror de 1824 
(1877). Encouraged by the continually 
increasing success of these productions, 
he composed other romances: Donna 
Perfecta, which was translated into Eng- 
lish in 1880; Gloria, translated by Nathan 
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Wetherell in 1879; Marianela, and La 
Familia de Leone Roche, which aug- 
mented his fame and brought him into 
the foremost ranks of Spanish novelists. 
He composed a long series of contem- 
porary romances, entitled La Desherde- 
dada (1880); El Amigo Mando (1881), 
Tormento (1883); Lo Prohibido (1884); 
Fortunatary Jacinta (1886) ; Mian (1888) ; 
La Incognita (1890); Realidad (1890); 
Angel Guerra (1891). Other later works 
are La Loca de la Casa, San Quintin, and 
Los Condenados. He was admitted as a 
member of the Spanish Academy Feb- 
ruary 7, 1897. 

Leon Roch (1888). A novel of life and pas- 
sion dealing with the tendencies and the prob- 
lems of the new era, the main action being the 
conjugal troubles of a skeptical husband and 
a deeply religious wife, who fail in their efforts 
to persuade each other; the issue is misery and 
separation. The various social classes, de- 
cadent aristocrats, pseudo-religious enthu- 
siasts, unbelievers, etc., are personified in the 
characters. 

Marianela (1893). A blind young man of 
wealth is the hero; he idealizes the poor, 
stunted peasant girl, who acts as his guide 
into an image of beauty. Their talks on the 
things around them and on themselves are 
characterized by a quaint and artless sim- 
plicity that is very touching. The young man 
recovers his sight and Marianela’s dream ends 
abruptly. 

Lady Perfecta (1894). Midway between his 
early romance and later realism. Deals with 
the struggle between the old and» the new 
regime, particularly with regard to religious 
difficulties; a study of actual influences and 
feelings. 


Gallagher, William Davis. An Amer- 
ican journalist and poet; born at Phila- 
delphia, August 21, 1808; died 1894. A 
Journey Through Kentucky and Missis- 
sippi, published in the Czncinnatt Chron- 
ticle in 1828, first drew attention to him. 
He wrote the Wreck of the Hornet, a 

oem, and edited Selections from the 

olitical Literature of the West (1841). 
Fruit Culture in the Ohio Valley is among 
the best of his agricultural writings. 
Miami Woods, and A Golden Wedding 
and Other Poems, were published in 1881. 


Gallaudet, Thomas Hopkins. An Am- 
erican writer and educator; born at Phila- 
delphia, 1787; died at Hartford, Conn., 
185r. In 1817 he founded at Hartford 
the first deaf-mute institute in America, 
but in 1830 he resigned the presidency 
of it. He was afterward chaplain of the 
Connecticut Retreat for the Insane from 
1838 until his death. He wrote Bible 
Stories for the Young (1838) and The 
Child’s Book of the Soul (1850). 


Gallego, Juan Nicasio (gal-ya’gd). A 
Spanish lyric poet; born in Zamora, 
December 14, 1777; died at Madrid, Jan- 
Wary 9,1853. He studied law, philosophy 
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and theology at Salamanca; but began a 
poetical career upon becoming intimate 
with Valdes Quintana and Cienfuegos. 
His political activity resulted in his 
imprisonment in 1814 and banishment © 
for a short time subsequently. His first 
poetry was of an amorous nature, but he 
later took up sterner subjcts. His The 
Second of May, an elegy upon the death 
of Queen Isabella (1818), has attained 
particular celebrity. He served in the 
Spanish Cortes for some years. 


Galt, John. A Scottish novelist; born 
at Irvine, Ayrshire, May 2, 1779; died at 
Greenock, April 11, 1839. Going abroad, 
he met Lord Byron at Gibraltar, and 
sailed with him for Greece. Returning to 
London, he contributed to Blackwood’s. 
The Annals of the Parish was published 
in 1821, and met with popular welcome. 
In rapid succession appeared Sir Andrew 
Wylie, The Entail, The Steamboat, The 
Provost, Ringan Gilhaize, The Spaewife, 
and Rothelan. His literary Miscellanies 
was published in 1834. He also wrote 
a Life of Byron. 


The Ayrshire Legatees (1820). The Annals 
was an attempt to rival The Vicar of Wake- 
field; this is modeled on Humphry Clinker, and 
tells how the Pringle family went to London, 
saw the “lions,” and what they thought about 
the proceedings on George III.’s death, and 
the divorce of Queen Caroline. There are the 
same qualities of mother-wit and goodness, 
and the same painting of details of personality 
as in The Annals (written earlier, published 
later). This is the author’s best novel, though 
he himself preferred The Provost. 


The Annals of the Parish (1821). Depicts 
the characters of the Aryshire village folk, 
from the minister downward, with raciness, 
humor, and pathos, adopting the form of a 
journal kept by the village minister, a humor- 
ous and kindly old man, whose three wives are 
drawn atfulllength. Contains a touching sto 
of an old widow, whose husband is drowned, 
and who brings up her family well by heroic 
efforts. The effects of the American War, 
smuggling, the invasion of utilitarianism and 
and radical philosophy come in for discussion 
and anecdote. 


The Provost (1822). Another edition, so to 
speak, of The Annals, the observer being a 
magistrate, who chronicles the story of half a 
century of life in a western township. He isa 
shrewd and observant Scot, though less reflec- 
tive and narrower in outlook than the minister. 
The cases that come before him judicially, the 
careers of local unfortunates, the politics of 
the little township, and jobbery which affords 
him his little picking, are among the subjects 
dealt with. 

Sir Andrew Wylie (1822). A novel of 
broader humor, not quite free from coarseness. 
Sir Andrew is very witty; Lord Sandford is a 
sketch of Lord Biessington. 


The Entail (1823). Contains one of the 
author’s most humorous characters, Leddy 
Grippy, an inimitable Scotswoman. 

The Last of the Lairds (1826). Humorous 
delineation of an old-fashioned set of people 
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in the southwest corner of Scotland. A de- 
cayed, ignorant, and empty-headed old laird 
is the central figure; a talkative and meddle- 
some Scotswoman is even more interesting and 
attractive; while a group of women and men, 

‘each richly endowed with racy individuality, 
enter into the domestic and matrimonial busi- 
ness of the story. 


Galton, Francis. An English scientific 
writer and African explorer; born at Dud- 
derton, near Birmingham, in 1822. He 
studied medicine in the Birmingham 
Hospital and in King’s College, London, 
and graduated from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1844. He then made two 
journeys of exploration, one in North 
Africa and one in South Africa. In 1853 
he published an account of the latter 
journey in a Narrative of an Explorer 
in tropical South Africa. Among his 
other works are: The Art of Travel; or, 
Shifts and Contrivances in Wild Coun- 
tries (1855); Hereditary Genius, its Laws 
and Consequences (1869); English Men 
of Science; Their Nature and Nurture 
(1874); Inquiries into Human Faculty 
and Its Development, Record of Family 
Faculties, etc. (1883), and Natural In- 
heritance (1889). 


Garay, Janos (gor’oi). A Hungarian 
dramatist and poet; born in Szegszard, 
October 10, 1812; died at Buda-Pesth, 
November 5, 1853. His work was in- 
spired by the German drama, as shown 
in Arbocz, his best-known historical com- 

osition. The poems, The Skirmisher, 

osnyak Zsofia, and Arpadok, and a 
volume of historical ballads, have re- 
ceived warm praise from the best Euro- 
pean critics. 


Garborg, Arne. A Norwegian novelist 
of the naturalistic school; born at Jo- 
deren, in Western Norway, in 1851, of 
pietistic peasant parents. His first book, 
A Freethinker, appeared in 1881 and 
attracted much attention. It was fol- 
lowed in 1883 by Peasant Students, a 
study of life among the students at Chris- 
tiana University. Garborg has been the 
champion of a distinctive Norwegian 
language, made up of peasant dialects. 
Many of his books have been written in 
this language, and his success has aided 
to found a school of writers who use the 
dialect exclusively. In this, as in much 
else, he has been at variance with his 
greatest contemporaries, Bjornson, Ibsen, 
and Kjelland. He has published With 
Mamma; Men Folks; Free Divorce; A 
Freethinker; Peasant Students; Weary 
Men, Peace; A Fairy; A Romance in 
Verse; Teacher, a drama, in five acts; and 
Jonas Lie: a Critical Study. 


Gargao, Pedro Antonio Correa (gar- 
sin’). A Portuguese poet; born in Lis- 
bon, April 29, 1724; died there November 
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10, 1772. Asa lyric poet he stands very 
high; while his satire odes and epistles, 
upon the models of Horace, are dainty 
and spiritual. He also wrote successful 
dramas. The Portuguese esteem him for 
the perfection with which he employed 
their language in his works. The Hymn 
to Dido is one of his most popular pro- 
ductions. He was arrested for a personal 
satire, and died in prison after a long 
captivity. 


Garcilaso de la Vega (gar-thé-lis’6 da 
la va’ga). (Properly Garcias Laso.) A 
Spanish poet of high rank; born in Toledo 
in 1503; died at Nice, October 14, 1536. 
He appeared very early at the court of 
Charles V., where his progress was rapid, 
not alone in letters, but in arms. He 
became ambassador to France and subse- 
quently traveled in Alva’s suite, only to 
lose the emperor’s favor and languish long 
in prison. It was he who naturalized the 
smoother of the Italian metres in Spain 
and softened the stern outlines of his 
country’s models into a delicate elegance. 
Theocritus, Virgil, and Petrarch he copied 
gracefully, but unblushingly, as in his 
famed First Eclogue. Sonnets, lyrics, 
pastorals, and canzone were written by 
him in great profusion, often on the eve 
of battle. He was mortally wounded 
while charging an enemy at the head of 
his troops. 


Gardiner, Samuel Rawson. An English 
historian; was born at Ropley, Hants, 
March 4, 1829, and died February 23, 
1902 (age seventy-three). He was edu- 
cated at Winchester and at Christ Church 
College, Oxford, and became professor of 
modern history at King’s College, Lon- 
don. In 1882 a civil list pension was 
conferred upon him ‘‘in recognition of his 
valuable contributions to the history of 
England.” His principal historical works 
are: History of England from the Acces- 
sion of James I. to the Disgrace of Chief 
Justice Coke (1863); Prince Charles and 
the Spanish Marriage (1869); England 
Under the Duke of Buckingham and 
Charles I. (1875); The Personal Govern- 
ment of Charles I. (1877); The Fall of the 
Monarchy of Charles I. (1881); The His- 
tory of the Great Civil War (1886); His- 
tory of the Commonwealth and Protec- 
torate (1894). 


Garland, Hamlin. An American novel- 
ist, poet, and literary and dramatic critic, 
was born at La Crosse Valley, near West 
Salem, Wis., in 1860. At the age of seven 
he removed with his parents to Osage, la. 
Here he was educated at Cedar Valley 
Seminary by Dr. Alva Bush, a prominent 
Baptist educator. Graduating at twenty- 
one, he traveled in the East, for two years, 
earning his living by lecturing and teach- 
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ing. In 1891 he published his Main- 
Travelled Roads, which was quickly fol- 
lowed by Jason Edwards; A Little Norsk; 
or, Ol’ Pap’s Flaxen, and A Member of 
the Third House. As he became known 
and the demand for his books increased, 
the stress of literary work made it neces- 
sary that he should be more settled; he, 
therefore, made Chicago his winter home, 
and West Salem, to which his parents had 
returned, his summer residence. He pub- 
lished A Spoil of Office and Prairie Folks 
in 1892, and in 1893 he appeared before 
the public as a poet in a dainty volume, 
entitled Prairie Songs. Crumbling Idols, 
a collection of ee on art, appeared in 
1894. His novel, entitled Rose of 
Dutcher’s Cooly, and his Early Life of 
U. S. Grant, were issued serially in 
McClure’s Magazine in 1896 and 1897. 


Main-Travelled Roads (1891). ‘‘Six stories 
of the Mississippi Valley.” Earnestly realistic 
pictures of the hard-worked farmer, monoton- 
ous in their presentation of a dull, hopeless, 
and overburdened existence; written in a 
homespun style. 


A Little Norsk; or, Ol’ Pap’s Flaxen (1893). 
Similar sketches and a novel, both presenting 
the same hard life in frankly realistic fashion, 
and animated by the same fierce indignation 
against the Western farmer’s hard lot. Full 
of local color. 


A Spoil of Office: a Story of the Modern West 
(1892). The career of a farm hand from the 
West, who rises eventually to be a member of 
the national legislature at Washington. His 
early struggles for education and the pollitics 
of the country are realistically dealt with. 
The latter part is controversial, denouncing the 
corruption of existing parties, and advocating 
the Populist programme. 


The Eagle’s Heart (1900). An account of 
life on the prairie among cowboys and black- 
legs, with the career of a gallant, impetuous 
boy, whose loyalty steers him safe through 
many obstacles. 


Her Mountain Lover (1901). A picturesque 
and shrewd, but rough and ignorant cowboy 
from Colorado, comes to London to sell a gold 
mine, and there has sentimental experiences 
with a lady novelist. His native criticisms of 
English things are amusing, the Yankeeisms 
repellant. 


_ Garnett, Richard. An English libra- 
rian, editor, and poet; born in Lichfield, 
England, February 27, 1835. Keeper 
of printed books in the British Museum. 
He has edited the works of Shelley, de 
Quincey, Peacock, Drayton, and others, 
and is the author of biographies of Car- 
lyle, Emerson, and Milton, in the Great 
Writers Series. Besides contributions 
to periodicals and encyclopedias, he has 
published Io in Egypt and Other Poems 
(1859); Poems from the German (1862); 
The Twilight of the Gods and Other 
Tales (1889); Iphigenia in Delphi, a 
dramatic poem (1890). 
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Garrison, William Lloyd. An Ameri- 
can philanthropist and journalist; born 
at Newburyport, Mass., December 12, 
1879. On the death of his father, in 
straitened circumstances, he was ap- 
prenticed to a printer, the publisher of 
the Newburyport Herald, to which, when 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, he 
began to contribute articles on political 
and other subjects. He wrote for other 
papers, and in 1826 became editor and 
proprietor of the Newburyport Free 
Press, which was unsuccessful. The 
next year he edited the National Phul- 
anthropist, a paper advocating total 
abstinence, and in 1828 was connected 
with the Journal of the Times, published 
at Bennington, Vt., in the interests of 
peace, temperance, and anti-slavery. 
In 1829 he joined Benjamin Lundy in 
publishing The Genius of the Universal 
Emancipation at Baltimore. He advo- 
cated the immediate abolition of slavery, 
and condemned the colonization of the 
negroes in Africa, while Lundy favored 
a gradual emancipation. In 1830 Gar- 
rison’s denunciation of the taking of a 
cargo of slaves from Baltimore to New 
Orleans as ‘‘domestic piracy,”’ led to his 
indictment for libel. He was tried, con- 
victed, and fined; and, being unable to 
discharge his fine, was imprisoned until 
the generous act of a New York mer- 
chant released him. In 1843 he became 
President of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
and held that office until 1865. He issued 
the last number of The Liberator in the 
same year. Mr. Garrison was the author 
of numerous poems, a volume of which 
entitled Sonnets and Other Poems was 
published in 1843. In 1852 a volume of 
Selections from his writings appeared. 
He had previously published Thoughts 
on African Colonization (1832). 


Garshin, Vsevolod Michailovich (gar’- 
shin). A Russian novelist; born in 
Bachmut, Yekaterinoslavy, February 14, 
1855; died at St, Petersburg, April s, 
1888. He took part in the Russio- 
Turkish war, and was wounded at Char- 
kow. He soon after finished his great 
work Four Days, in which the sufferings 
and hallucinations of a wounded soldier 
are strikingly set forth. A Very Little 
Story, The Night, and several more novels 
came from his pen during the next few 
years. He developed a tendency to 
melancholy (occasionally relapsing into 
insanity), traces of which are to be found 
in Attalea Princeps and Night, two 
weird tales, and in the psychiatrical 
study of The Red Flower. He had inter- 
vals of sheer mental blankness. 


Stories (1878). Sketches and studies by a 
patient observer earnestly desirous of getting 
at the heart of things. “All are more or less 
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grim in their view of a world debased by 
man’s mischievous instincts. The pictures of 
the Russio-Turkish War of 1877, in which 
Gérshin served till he was wounded, are in- 
tensely vivid. One story relates the expe- 
tiences of a man who lay on the ground four 
days severely wounded, and spent the time 
feverishly reviewing the causes that had 
brought him to such a state, gaining a new 
instinct into his responsibilities as a human 
being. It is a fearful indictment of war. 
Most terrible of all, and perhaps unique as a 
veracious record of mental disease by one 
who had suffered, is the account of his own 
insanity. 


Gascoigne, George (gas-koin’). An 
English dramatist and poet; born about 
1535; died at Stamford, England, Octo- 
ber 7, 1577. He studied law at one of 
the Inns, but, being disinherited by his 
father, he enlisted in the Dutch service, 
and served against the Spaniards, but was 
taken prisoner and detained for four 
months. Getting back to England, he col- 
lected his poems and rose into favor with 
Queen Elizabeth and her favorite, Lord 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and 
took part in the famous festival at Kenil- 
worth. Besides producing dramatic en- 
tertainments he wrote The Steele Glass, 
a satire in blank verse; Certayne Notes 
of Instruction in English Verse; The 
Complaint of Philomene, and a number 
of minor poems. 


Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghorn (Steven- 
son). An English novelist; born at 
Chelsea, London, September 29, 1810; 
died at Alton, Hampshire, November 12, 
1865. She married William Gaskell, a 
clergyman of Manchester, and gave all 
her leisure to ministry among the poor 
of that city, and thus became intimately 
acquainted with the lives of operatives 
in factories. Her first literary work 
was a paper entitled An Account of 
Clopton Hall, written for William How- 
itt’s Visits to Remarkable Places. This 
was followed by short tales contributed 
to the People’s Journal. Mary Barton, 
her first novel, a story of manufacturing 
life, was published in 1848. Her next 
publication was The Moorland Cottage 
(1850). Ruth, a novel, and Cranford, 
a series of sketches of life in a rural town, 
appeared in 1853. Mrs. Gaskell’s other 
works are North and South (1855); A 
Life of Charlotte Bronté (1857); Round 
the Sofa (1859); Right at Last (1860); 
Sylvia’s Lovers (1863); Cousin Phillis, 
and Wives and Daughters, the last of 
which was not quite completed at the 
time of her sudden death from heart 
disease. 

M Barton (1848). One of the earliest 
aeicapts to et oe life of the very poor 
sympathetically, and to view their social 
roblems from a sentimental standpoint. An 
intensely tragic story of factory-workers in 
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Manchester, the cardinal incident of which is 
a murder, wrongly laid to the charge of Mary’s 
lover. The characters are delineated with 
regards to the workings of motive and con- 
Science; and one or two types are drawn of 
intrinsic nobility and fortitude. Cousin Phil- 
lis, a pastoral, with an affecting love-story, set 
in beautiful surroundings. My French Master, 
a touching portrayal of an émigré noble, 
whose politeness and refined Bobiey recall 
the old ideals of his order. 


Ruth; and Other Tales (1853). A tragic 
story of a seduced girl, who, by pious fraud, 
brings up her child honorably and then suffers 
for the deceit and brings retribution on the 
minister who has abetted her. A much dis- 
cussed book, demanding a single standard of 
purity for men and women. Among the other 
tales is a young doctor’s love story; Mr. Har- 
tison’s Confessions, a light and humorous 
sketch of provincial life, touched with genial 
satire, much in the style of Cranford. 


Cranford; and Other Tales (1853). Miniature 
painting of an old-fashioned country town, 
inhabited mostly by elderly spinsters and 
widows living in genteel poverty. A large 
and delicately graduated series of characters, 
rich in feminine whimsies and foibles; humor- 
ous descriptions of bygone etiquette, tea- 
drinkings, formal parties, and gossip; along 
with several episodes that appeal to the heart. 
“Cranford” is Knutsford, in Chesire. The 
Moorland Cottage, a touching story of woman’s 
love and woman’s devotion, is among the other 
tales, and The Crooked Branch, a dark and 
poignant tragedy, telling how a beloved son 
goes astray and plunges so deep into crime 
and depravity as to rob and maltreat his aged 
parents. 


North and South (1855). Another study of 
the labor question, chiefly from the stand- 
point of a just and philanthropic manufacturer, 
who becomes the heroine’s husband. 


Lizzie Leigh; and Other Tales (1855). A 
collection of short stories—e. g., My Lady 
Ludlow, a character-sketch of a fine old lady, 
whose instinctive detestation of dissenters, 
cured in the end by her native good sense, is 
humorously set forth. 


Sylvia’s Lovers (1863). The mistakes and 
disappointments of love and wedlock are set 
forth in the romance of Sylvia and her two 
lovers, the self-educated, the draper, and the 
dashing sailor who is kidnapped by the press- 
gang. Rises into emotional and tragic scenes. 
The most complete character is” Robson, 
Sylvia’s father, a blustering, egotistic, and 
ignorant farmer, with a reserved and affec- 
tionate wife; Kester, the farm servant, is 
another strong personality. The sketches of 
whale-fishers and other humble folk of old 
Whitby in the days of the French wars, and 
their indignation at the cruelties of impress- 
ment heighten the tragic feeling. 


Wives and Daughters (1866). Left unfin- 
ished at the author’s death and finished by her 
daughter. Goes very deeply into the workings 
of motive and feeling and the growth of char- 
acter. The issues are just the natural issues 
of ordinary life, and the characters are shown 
in all the complexity and diversity that the 
ordinary characters of real life exhibit—e. g., 
Molly, a loyal and sunny-natured girl of an 
old English type; and. the second Mrs. Gibson, 
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a subtly egotistic and insincere woman. Pre- 
sents an affectionate picture of English home 
life. 


Gasparain, Agénor Etienne, Comte de 
(gas-pa-ran’). A French publicist and 
writer on political and social topics; born 
at Orange, July 10, 1810; died at Geneva, 
Switzerland, May 4, 1871. He was the 
eldest son of Count Adrien Pierre de Gas- 
parian. A zealous Protestant, he advo- 
cated religious liberty, prison reform, 
emancipation of slaves, and social purity. 
He wrote numerous pamphlets on slavery 
and other abuses, and contributed arti- 
cles to the Journal des Debats and the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. Two remarka- 
ble works advocating the Union cause 
were written by him during the rebellion, 
and were translated under the titles of 
The Uprising of a Great People: The 
United States in 1861 and America be- 
fore Europe (1862). Among his other 
works are Slavery and the Slave Trade 
(1838); Christianity and Paganism 
(1850); The Schools of Doubt and the 
School of Faith (1853); Turning Tables, 
the Supernatural in General and Spirits 
(1854); The Question of Neuchatel 
(1857); The Family; its Duties, Joys 
and Sorrows, and Moral Liberty (1868); 
a Life of Innocent III., and The Good 
Old Times, the last two works being pub- 
lished after his death, which was hastened 
by his cares for fugitive and wounded 
soldiers in 1871. : 


Gautier, Judith (g6-tya’). A French 
novelist, poet, and miscellaneous writer, 
daughter of Théophile Gautier and Car- 
lotta Grisi, the famous Italian singer; 
born in Paris, 1850. She married Catulle 
Mendés, but was divorced. When quite 
young she learned Chinese from a man- 
darin, a guest of her father, and has ever 
since evinced great interest in the Orien- 
tal languages and literature. Her first 
work, under the name ‘‘Judith Walther,” 
-was The Book of Jade (1867), a collection 
of prose and verse translated from the 
Chinese; it was followed by The Imperial 
Dragoon (1869), a Chinese romance, 
signed “‘Judith Mendés;’”’ The Usurper, 
a Japanese romance, crowned by the 
French Academy in 1875; Lucienne 
(1877); The Cruelties of Love (1878); 
Isoline (1881); Poems of the Dragon Fly 
(1884), adapted from the Japanese; 
Potiphar’s Wife (1884), a Persian ro- 
mance; The Merchant of Smiles (1888), 
a drama adapted from the Chinese; The 
Marriage of Fingal (1888), a lyric poem. 


Gautier, Théophile (g6-tya’). A French 
poet, novelist, and critic; born at Tarbes, 
Gascony, August 31, 1811; died at 
Neuilly, October 22, 1872. He was edu- 
cated at the Lycée Charlemagne, Paris, 
and on completing his college course 
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entered the studio of Rioult, intending 
to become a painter. After two years’ 
study he turned from art to literature, 
and joined in the revolt against the form- 
alism of the French classic school. His 
first volume of Poésies (1830), was fol- 
lowed in 1832 by Albertus, a ‘‘theologi- 
cal legend.” In 1833 he published a 
volume of tales, Les Jeuwnes-France, and 
in 1835 Mademoiselle de Maupin, a novel 
which was pronounced, even in France, 
immoral. ‘To this time belongs a series of 
critical papers on the poets of the time 
of Louis XIII., which were afterward 
published in 1843 under the title of Les 
Grotesques. These were written for La 
France Littéraire, of which Gautier was 
the editor. In 1836 he became literary 
and dramatic editor of La Presse, in 1854 
of Le Montiteur Universel, and in 1869 
of Le Journal Officiel. His journalistic 
efforts alone were enormous. It is said 
that a complete collection of his articles 
would fill three hundred volumes. He 
continued to writes novels and poems. 
La Comédie de la Morte (1838), Poésies 
(1840), and Emaux et Camées (1852), 
all display true poetic feeling and a 
marvellous command of poetic form. 
Gautier travelled in most of the countries 
of Europe, and wrote several books 
embodying his observations; among 
them Italia (1853) and Constantinople 
(1854). He wrote also for the stage, La 
Tricorne Enchanté (1845), being perhaps 
his best play. His short stories stand 
in the first rank of this class of fiction. 
The best of his novels are: Militona (1847); 
Le Roman de la Momie (1858), Le Capi- 
taine Fracasse (1863), and Spirite (1866). 
Besides the works of travel already men- 
tioned are: Caprices et Zigzags, Voyage 
en Russie, and Voyage en Espagne. 
L’ Histoire de l’Art Dramatique en France 
depuis vingt-cing Ans contains some 
of his best critical papers. His last work, 
Tableaux du Siége, gives a vivid picture 
of Paris at the time of its investment 
by the. German troops. 

Mademoiselle de peu (1835). Rich in 
poychologiogs analysis of the sensuous side of 
ove, but monotonous in its frequent repeti- 
tion of erotic scenes. The best known of the 
author’s novels of this kind. 

The Romance of a Mummy (1858). (Le 
Roman de la Momie.) An embodiment of the 
results of archeological research in Egypt, 
depicting the age of the plagues and of the 
flight of Israel through the Red Sea, with 
copious details as to manners, customs, and 
buildings. 

*Captain Fracasse (1863). (Le Capitaine 
Fracasse.) A reconstruction of life and man- 
ners in the time of Louis XIII. (1610-43), 
representing the dress, customs, and castles 
of the nobility, the streets of Poitiers, Paris, 
and other cities. The plot deals with the 
adventure of a ruined baron, who joins a 
troupe of strolling players, taking the chief 
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rdle in the piece, entitled The Rhodomontades 
of Captain Fracasse. The soubrette of the 
band is a girl of mysterious origin, whom he 
loves and has to fight for with other admirers, 
chief among them a young duke. Scenes of 
combat with bravos, abductions, and the 
storming of a castle, etc., result. The opening 
chapters, depicting the baron’s Chateau of 
Misery are a celebrated example of descriptive 
art. 


Gay, Marie Frangoise Sophie (De La 
Valette). A French novelist; born in 
Paris, July 1, 1776; died in March, 1852. 
She was the daughter of a financier to 
“Monsieur,” afterward Louis XVIIL., 
and was carefully educated by her father. 
Her first literary work, a defence of Mme. 
de Staél’s Delphine, was published in 
1802 in the Journal de Paris. In the 
same year she published anonymously 
a romance, Laure d’Estell. Léonie de 
Montbreuse (1813) was her next novel. 
It was followed in 1815 by Anatole, the 
most popular of her works. She con- 
tributed to La Presse and other papers, 
and wrote several successful dramas. 
Among her other works are: Theobald 
(1828); Un Mariage sous l’Empire (1832); 
Scenes du Jeune Age (1832); Souvenirs 
d’une Vieille Femme (1834); Les Salons 
Celebres (1837); Marie-Louise d’Orleans 
(1842); Le Faux Frere and Le Conte de 
Guiche (1845). 


Gayarré, Charles Etienne Arthur (gi-a- 
ra’). An American historian; born in 
Louisiana, January 9, 1805; died Feb- 
Tuary 11, 1895. He was educated at the 
University of New Orleans, studied law 
at Philadelphia, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1829. In 1830 he was ap- 
pointed Deputy-General of Louisiana, 
and in 1833 presiding Judge of the City 
Court of New Orleans. In 1835 he was 
chosen to the United States Senate, 
but impaired health prevented him from 
taking his seat. He went to Europe, 
where he remained for about eight years. 
Returning to New Orleans he was elected 
to the legislature in 1844, and again in 
1846. He was appointed Secretary of 
State in Louisiana, and held the office 
for seven years, after which he retired 
from public service. His writings relate 
mainly to the history of Louisiana. They 
are: ieee Historique sur la Louisiane 
(1830); Histoire de la Louisiane (1848) ; 
Louisiana, its Colonial History and Ro- 
mance (1851); Louisiana, its History as 
a French Colony (1852); History of the 
Spanish Domination in Louisiana (1854). 
He has also written Philip II. of Spain, 
a biographical sketch (1866); Fernando 
de Lemos, a novel (1872), and two com- 
edies, Doctor Bluff and The School for 
Politics, which appeared in 1854. Gay- 
arré’s histories are reliable, and written 
in readable, narrative style. 
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Geddes, Patrick. A Scottish botanist 
and author; born in 1854. He was edu- 
cated at the Normal School of Science 
under Professor Huxley, and at several 
foreign universities; and is now Professor 
of Botany at University College, Dundee. 
He is the founder of University Hall, 
Edinburgh, which is part of a vast scheme 
of university reform and social recon- 
struction. Besides numerous mono- 
graphs and articles in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, he was written Chapters in 
Modern Botany; The Evolution of Sex 
(with J. Arthur Thomson) ; The Classifica- 
tion of Statistics (1882); John Ruskin, 
Economist (1884); An Analysis of the 
Principles of Economics (1885). 


Geijer, Erik Gustaf (yi’er). A Swedish 
historian; born in the province of Werm- 
land, January 12, 1783; died in Stock- 
holm, April 23, 1847. At twenty he won 
a prize at the Swedish Academy for a 
eulogy of the great medizwval regent 
Sten Sture, and at twenty-seven became 
professor of history at the University 
of Upsala. He sat in the National Parlia- 
ment for some years, and was distin- 
guished for his eloquence. His History 
of the Swedish People, History of the 
State of Sweden from 1718 to 1772, and 
various contributions to the history of 
philosophy, theology, and esthetics, 
are epoch-making in Swedish letters. 
He had considerable music talent, and 
many of his compositions have become 
favorite songs in Sweden. 


Geikie, Sir Archibald. A Scottish scien- 
tist; born at Edinburgh; he received in 
1855 an appointment upon the Geological 
Survey of Scotland; in 1870 incumbent 
of the newly founded chair of Mineralogy 
and Geology in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and in 1881 Director-General of 
the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom, and Director of the Museum 
of Practical Geology, London. Besides 
numerous scientific contributions to 
periodical literature, he has written The 
Story of a Boulder (1858) ; Life of Edward 
Forbes, in conjunction with George Wil- 
son (1861); The Phenomena of the Glacial 
Drift in Scotland (1863); The Scenery of 
Scotland in Connection with its Physical 
Geography (1865); A Student’s Manual 
of Geology, in conjunction with Professor 
J. B. Jukes (1871); Memoir of Sir Rod- 
erick I. Murchison (1874); Class Book of 
Physical Geography (1877); Outlines of 
Field Geology (1879) ; Geological Sketches 
at Home and Abroad (1882); Text-Book 
of Geology (1884); Class Book of Geology 
(1886); Memoir of Sir A. C. Ramsey 
(1894). He was knighted in 189r. 


Gellert, Christian Furchtegott (gel’lert). 
A German poet and moralist; born at 
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Hainichen, near Freiberg, Saxony, July 
4, 17158; died in Leipzig, December 13, 
1769. He was the son of a clergyman 
and entered the University of Leipzig 
at the age of nineteen, where he studied 
theology. He wrote a novel, The Swedish 
Countess, several dramatic pieces, numer- 
ous fables, tales, essays, and odes. His 
literary reputation rests upon his sacred 
songs and his fables, which have become 
classics. He was among the founders 
of the modern school of German litera- 
ture. His lectures at Leipzig attracted 
the attention of literary Germany and 
had much to do in moulding the style and 
directing the taste of contemporary and 
subsequent authors. His works have 
been frequently republished. Spiritual 
Odes and Songs, Moral Precepts, The 
Loving Sisters, Moral and Didactic 
Poems, and above all, the Fables, are 
the works most widely read in his own 
day. 

The Life of the Swedish Countess von G. 
(1747). A sentimental novel inspired by 
Richardson’s Pamela. The heroine, flying 
from a persecuting husband, meets with extra- 
ordinary and most improbable adventures, the 
recital of which is seasoned with moral reflec- 
tions. 


Genée, Rudolf (zha-na). A German 
literary critic, dramatist, and poet; born 
in Berlin, December 12, 1824. He 
abandoned wood engraving for literature 
at Berlin. As a reader and interpreter 
of Shakespeare he attained distinction; 
but his plays—The Prodigy (1854), A 
New Timon, In Front of the Cannon, The 
(female) Hermit, and adaptations from 
Sheridan—raised him to the front rank. 
His works in criticism, treating of Ger- 
man poetry, the drama, and kindred 
themes, are standard. Marienburg is 
his successful historical novel. 


Genlis, Stéphanie Félicité Ducrest de 
Saint-Aubin, Comtesse de (zhon-lés’). A 
French miscellaneous writer; born at 
Champcéri, near Autun, January 2s, 
1746; died at Paris, December 31, 1830. 
She had a remarkable talent for music, 
played several instruments, had a fine 
voice, and a natural facility for verse 
making. Her father died, leaving his 
wife and daughter in poverty, and the 
Comte de Genlis married the daughter, 
then scarcely seventeen years old. In 
1770 she was appointed governess of 
the twin daughters of the Duchess de 
Chartres, and in 1782 governess of the 
three sons of the Duke de Chartres, the 
eldest of whom was afterward King 
Louis Philippe. In the year of her ap- 
pointment she published Adéle et Théo- 
dore; or, Letters on Education. Other 
educational works are Théatre d’Educa- 
tion, Annales de la Vertu, Les Viellées 
du Chateau. In 1787 she published La 
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Religion consideree comme l’unique base 
du Bonheurret de la véritable Philoso- 
phie. During the revolution she was 
obliged to emigrate, and took up her 
abode in Switzerland, where she wrote 
Précis de la Conduite de Madame de 
Genlis pendant la Revolution to clear 
herself from some of the accusations 
against her. She was expelled by the 
King of Prussia from his territory, and 
wandered from place to place, but re- 
turned under his successor. During this 
period she wrote Les Méres Rivales, 
Les Petits Emigrés, and other works. In 
1800 she returned to France, was well 
received by Napoleon, and was given 
apartments and a pension. She now 
busied herself with literary work, and 
twice a week wrote to Napoleon her 
Observations on Politics, Finance, Litera- 
ture, and Morals. The emperor’s favor 
came to an end when she published the 
life of Henri le Grand, and he deprived 
her of her apartments and her pension. 
She continued to write during the re- 
mainder of her life. Among her works 
not previously mentioned are La Vie 
Pénitente de la Valliére, Souvenirs, de 
Félicie, Souvenirs de Mademoiselle de 
Clermont, her best work; Les Voeux 
Téméraires, Alphonse, Jeanne de France, 
and her Mémoires, which she completed 
after she was eighty years of age. 


“Gentil-Bernard,’ Pierre Joseph Ber- 
nard (zhon-té’bar-nar’). A French poet 
and dramatist; born in Grenoble, August 
26, 1708; died at Choisy-le-Roi (?) No- 
vember 1, 1775. He was educated by 
the Jesuits at Lyons, and rose to the 
chief secretaryship on Marshal de Coigny’s 
staff. He became immensely fashionable 
in the salons in 1737, when his Castor 
and Polluk appeared with Music by 
Rameau. Voltaire wrote him a letter 
of appreciation, comparing him with 
Ovid, and bestowing the title of ‘‘Gentil- 
Bernard”? upon him. The Art of Love, 
another of his works, is, like all his pro- 
ductions, highly erotic and in utterly 
false taste. 


Goeffrey of Monmouth (jef’ri). A 
British chronicler; Dorn 1n Monmouth 
(2), r100 (?); died at Llandaff, rr54. In 
his Chronicle, or History of the Britons, 
we are afforded a myriorama of Albion’s 
Olympus, with Merlin and King Arthur, 
Lancelot and Tristan, and several ladies, 
indulging themselves in the characteris- 
tically lax and delightful manner of 
fanciful personages. 


George, Henry. An American political 
economist; was born in Philadelphia, 
September 2, 1839; died in New York, 
October 29, 1897. He attended the pub- 
lic schools until 1853, when he went into 
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a counting-room, and then to sea, learn- 
ing something of printing in the mean- 
while. In 1858 he reached California, 
where he worked at the case again until 
1866, when he becamea reporter and after- 
ward editor of various papers, among 
them the San Francisco Times and Post. 
In August, 1880, he removed to New 
York. He spent a year in England and 
Ireland, in 1881 and 1882, where he was 
twice under arrest as a ‘“‘suspect,’’ but 
was released upon his identity being 
established. Mr. George is chiefly known 
through his addresses and books upon 
economic questions, in which he attrib- 
uted the evils of society to the treatment 
of land as subject to full individual 
ownership, and contends that while the 
possession of land should be left to the 
individual, it should be subject to the 
payee to the community of land 
values proper, or economic rent. This 
doctrine, now known as The Single Tax, 
aims at abolishing all taxes for raising 
revenues except a tax levied on the value 
of land irrespective of improvements. 
He has published Our Land and Land 
Policy (1871); Progress and Poverty 
(1879); Irish Land Question (1881); 
Social Problems (1883); Property in 
Land, a controversy with the Duke of 
Argyll (1884); Protection or Free Trade 
(1886); The Condition of Labor, an Open 
Letter to Pope Leo XIII. (1891). 


Gerard, Dorothea (ji-raird’). A Scotch 
novelist; born in Rochsoles, Lanark- 
shire, August 9, 1855. Her youth was 
passed on the continent, and she mar- 
ried an Austrian, Major Julius Longard. 
She wrote in collaboration with her sis- 
ter, Emily D. Gerard, Reata (1880) and 
Beggar my Neighbor (1882); The Waters 
of Hercules (1885); A Sensitive Plant 
(1891), and subsequently, alone, Lady 
Baby and Recha (1890). The latter was 
esteemed her best. Miss Providence 
appeared in 1897. 

Orthodox (1888). The love story of a Polish 
Jewess and an Austrian lieutenant, sketching 
and contrasting the manners, customs, and 
the religious feelings of the two nations. A 
stern and tragic romance. Scene: A town in 
Austrian Poland. 

*Recha (1890). A tale of a Polish Jewess 
and her unworthy lover, an Austrian officer. 
A sad picture of Jewish life and character in 
miserable Galician town, where Recha’s father, 
a fanatical and sternly orthodox Jew, uses 
his daughter as an instrument for fleecing the 
foolish young Austrians. 

One Year (1899). A tragic romance, dealing 
with Polish characters, the motive being a 
man’s love for a girl whose father ruined his 
own father by cheating at cards. Contains 
studies of life and manners in Eastern Galicia. 

The Supreme Crime (1901). A story of 
Ruthenian life in Austria, giving a realistic 
picture of local manners and customs and of 
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racial peculiarities. A husband is brought to 
believe his innocent wife guilty of poisoning 
her sister, whom he had loved; a sombre and 
tragic story, portraying the humbler strata 
of society in the country, as the next does the 
rich and the well born. 


Sawdust (1901). A sort of Ruthenian 
Romeo and Juliet, in which are figured modern 
industrialism at odds with decadent aris- 
tocracy, a pushing German, who opens a saw- 
mill in the village of the Carpathians and 
makes millions, representing the one, and an 
impoverished but cultured Polish count, 
whose daughter is loved by the miller’s son, 
Tepresenting the other. 


The Million (r90r). Another intimate study 
of racial characteristics and manners in Ga- 
licia. The impulsive heroine sacrifices her 
love to her father’s social ambition; but in a 
series of tragic episodes it is shown how noth- 
ing but crime and misery results from the act 
The heroine’s character is carefully drawn. 
Title refers to the destiny of the father’s 
wealth. 


Novels written by Emily D. Gerard and 
Dorothea Gerard: 


Reata; or, What’s in a Name (1880). Reata 
is half a Mexican and half a German, whose 
wild freak, conceived in fun but continued in 
earnest, leads her into serious embarrassments. 
The Mexican scenes are studied from life. 


Beggar my Neighbor (1882). Scene: Poland 
forty years ago. Primarily a novel of char- 
acter, with a simple and natural plot. The 
chief dramatis persone are three brothers, 
one a conscienceless scoundrel, but the best a 
fine example of nobility and devotion mingled 
with human weakness, and two cousins; the 
soulless beauty and the complex Vizia, a 
combination of external hardness with a gen- 
erous and passionate heart. 

The Waters of Hercules (1885). The action 
takes place among the wild scenery of the 
borders of Hungary and Roumania, and the 
local characters, manners, and superstitions 
are utilized. The plot turns on the search for 
a certain mysterious abyss with a legendar 
history attached to it, and involves suc 
picturesque scenes as an encounter with 
brigands and a great forest fire. 


A Sensitive Plant (1891). The life of a girl 
who from childhood has been affected with 
morbid timidity and shyness. She is made 
an attractive figure by the deep unselfishness 
that at length overcomes her nervousness and 
sends her forth to a generous act. Both 
England and Venice are depicted. 


“© Gérard de Nerval” (zha-rar’ dé ner- 
val’). Pseudonym of Gérard Labrunie. 
A French poet, dramatist, and novelist; 
born in Paris, May 21, 1808; committed 
suicide there January 25, 1855. His 
National Elegies, written at college and 
published at nineteen, reached two edi- 
tion. He made a brilliant translation 
of Faust, and had a comedy, Tartuffe 
at Moliére’s, brought out at twenty-two. 
The Queen of Sheba, a play written in 
collaboration with the elder Dumas; 
A Voyage to Greece, a book of travel; 
Lorelei, a novel; Misanthropy and Re- 
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morse, an imaginative tale; The Alche- 
mist, a play; and Dream and Reality, a 
romance, are among his most important 
later works. But the splendid career and 
fortune within his reach were ruined 
by his improvidence and recklessness, 
which grew on him with age, till he was 
reduced to the direst poverty, and ended 
by hanging himself. He was one of the 
most imaginative and graceful writers 
of his country. The use of pseudonyms 
was habitual with him, ‘‘Aloysius,” 
“Pritz,’ and ‘Lord Pilgrim’’ among 
them, 


Gerhardt, Paul (gar’hardt). A German 
sacred poet; born at Graefenhainichen, 
near Wittenberg, Saxony, March 12, 
1607, as nearly as can be ascertained; 
died at Lubben, Prussia, June 7, 1676. 
Little is known of his early life. He 
studied for the ministry; taught in the 
family of an advocate of Berlin, after- 
ward married.his daughter, and in 1651 
received his first appointment at Mittel- 
wald. In 1668 he was appointed arch- 
deacon of Lubben and held the office 
until his death. He is one of the most 
esteemed of German hymnists. His 
first church hymns were published in 
1648, and in 1667 the first complete 
edition of one hundred and twenty hymns 
appeared. Gerhardt ranks, next to 
Luther, as the most gifted and popular 
hymn writer of the Lutheran Church. A 
very large proportion of his hymns are 
among the most cherished and most 
widely used among German speaking 
Christians. He is sincerely and uncon- 
strainedly pious, naive and hearty; the 
blissfulness of his faith makes him be- 
nign and amiable; and in his way of 
writing he is as attractive, simple, and 
pleasing as in his way of thinking. 


Gervinus, Goerg Gottfried (ger-fé’nds). 
A German historian and critic; born at 
Darmstadt, May 20, 1805; died at Heidel- 
berg, March 18, 1871. His early work, 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, procured 
him a place at Heidelberg in 1830, and 
after some preparatory travel he settled 
down to scholarship. History of German 
National Literature and History of Ger- 
man Imaginative Poetry and Prose mark 
this period. He next became professor 
of literature and history at Gottingen, 
bringing out his Essentials of Historic 
Science. His political activity, however, 
caused him to lose his professorship and 
he began a wandering career as a writer, 
educator, and agitator, until 1847 when 
he helped found and edited the Deutsche 
Zeitung. History of the Nineteenth 
Century, Handel and Shakespeare, and 
many important contributions to crit- 
icism and the philosophy of history, 
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made during this period, shed lustre 
upon his name. 


Giacometti, Paolo (ja-ko-met’é). An 
Italian dramatist; born in Novi Ligure, 
March 19, 1816; died at Rome, August, 
1882. He achieved distinction in_his 
twentieth year with a drama, Rosilda, 
written during his law-student days in 
Genoa. Forced into literary work by 
his family’s poverty, his dramatic 
talent attained him a competence. Sick- 
ness and domestic adversity did not in- 
terfere with his prolific genius, and his 
plays show astonishing versatility. 
Queen Elizabeth of England, Torquato 
Tasso, and Lucrezia Davidson, tragedies; 
Sophocles, his masterpiece, also a tragedy 
and numerous comedies, including The 
Woman with a Second Husband, are 
among the popular examples of his work. 


Gibbon, Charles. A British novelist; 
born 1836; died August 15, 1890. The 
Scotch masses were studied by him with 
enthusiasm, affording subjects for Robin 
Gray and the Jacobite Tale for the kung; 
but his For Lack of Gold and a Heart’s 
Problem, and one or two-more, indicate 
exhaustion, although The Braes of Yar- 
row is a fine work. 


What Will the World Say? (1875). A com- 
plex plot embracing a lot of Scottish and Eng- 
lish characters, soberly drawn, and occasionall 
showing humorous traits. A successful mil- 
lionaire’s perplexities when his matrimonial 
schemes are thwarted by his children, who 
differ so strangely from the generation he 
knew; their complicated love affairs, and the 
growth of true affection between a runaway 
couple are the principal matters. 

The Golden Shaft (1882). The love story of 
a provost’s daughter, whose mother is pre- 
judiced on the score of gentle birth, and of a 
young Scotch manufacturer, about whose 
origin there is an unpleasant mystery. Fate 
throws divers obstacles in their path to hap- 
piness, and these threaten to grow into tragic 
complications; but goodness and loyalty even- 
tually win the day. Various worthies of Gal- 
loway village, who are drawn with sympathy 
or with the mildest satire, furnish the minor 
fragments. 


_ Gibbon, Edward. An English histor- 
ian; born at Putney, Surrey, April 27, 
1737; died in London, January 15, 1794. 
He was the eldest son of a merchant 
sprung from an ancient family, who 
acquired a considerable fortune. Leav- 
ing college he made a journey to Swit- 
zerland, and returned to England in 
1758, spending the ensuing two years at 
his father’s family seat, engaged mainly 
in study, especially of the classics, and 
pursued a course of reading equalled 
by few of his contemporaries. About 
this time Gibbon made his first appear- 
ance in print in an Essay on the Study 
of Literature. In 1763 Gibbon went 
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again to Switzerland, stopping on the 
way three months at Paris, where he 
became acquainted with Diderot, d’Alem- 
-bert, and other philosophers. He re- 
mained at Lausanne for nearly a year, 
and then proceeded to-Italy. “It was 
in Rome,” he writes in his Autobiog- 
taphy, “‘on the 15th of October, 1764, 
as I sat musing amid the ruins of the 
capitol, while barefooted friars were 
singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, 
that the idea of writing the decline and 
fall of the city first started to my mind.” 
Gibbon returned to his father’s house 
in June, 1765, and soon began to occupy 
himself in writing, in French, a History 
of the Liberty of the Swiss. In two years 
the first portion was completed, and the 
manuscript (the author’s name not be- 
ing divulged) was read before a literary 
club in London. The comments to 
which he listened were so unfavorable 
that he proceeded no further in the work. 
In 1767 Gibbon, in connection with his 
friend Duyverdun, began the publica- 
tion of Literary Memoirs of Great Bri- 
tain, which it was proposed to continue 
periodically, but only two volumes 
(1757, 1758) were published. Gibbon’s 
father died in the autumn of 1770, and 
he settled in London with a considerable, 
though somewhat encumbered, estate. 
He now began to labor directly upon 
the Decline and Fall, for which he had 
for several years been storing up mate- 
rials. In 1774 he was returned to Par- 
liament for the borough of Liskeard. 
He held the seat for eight years as a con- 
stant though silent supporter of the 
administration of Lord North. In 1770 
he wrote in French a pamphlet in defence 
of the ministry, and was rewarded with 
a sinecure place worth £800 a year in 
the Board of Trade. The board was 
suppressed upon the fall of the North 
Ministry the year afterward. Upon the 
consequent loss of his salary Gibbon 
considered himself not rich enough to 
live in England, and went back to Lau- 
sanne, where the concluding volumes 
of the Decline and Fall were written. 
They were published in London on the 
anniversary of his fifty-first birthday, 
April 27, 1787. For all the volumes he 
received £5000; the profits of the book- 
sellers were fully ten times as much. 
Gibbon remained in England until July, 
1788, when he returned to Lausanne, 
where he wrote his Memoirs, which, how- 
ever, were not published until after his 
death, six years later. The French 
Revolution had now broken out; and in 
the spring of 1793 Gibbon set out for 
England. His writings are: Essays on 
the Study of Literature (1761), in French; 
Critical Observations (1770), on one of 
the arguments of Warburton’s Divine 
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Legation of Moses; History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire (6 
vols., 1776-88); Vindication of the Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Chapters of the His- 
tory (1779); Miscellaneous Works, with 
Memoir Composed by Himself (1796). 
It has lately been discovered that this 
Memoir was not printed as written by 
Gibbon, but had been changed in impor- 
tant particulars by whoever prepared it 
for the press. 


Gibson, William Hamilton. An Ameri- 
can artist and descriptive writer; born 
at Sandy Hook, Conn., October 5, 1850; 
died que 16, 1896. Thrown upon his 
own resources by the business failure 
and the death of his father, he first en- 
tered a life insurance office. His talent 
for drawing had been developed at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. His 
first successful effort in literature was 
an article on the cotton plant, with illus- 
trations by himself, which he contributed 
to a magazine. He was the author of 
The Complete Angler and Trapper 
(1876); Camp Life in the Woods and 
Pastoral Days (1880); Highways and 
Byways (1882); Hunting Grounds (1886) ; 
Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine (1891); 
Sharp Eyes (1892); all illustrated by 
himself. 


Gifford, William. An English editor 
and satirical poet; born at Ashburton, 
Devonshire, in April, 1757; died in Lon- 
don, December 31, 1826. Gifford made 
his first appearance as an author in 
1794 by the publication of The Baviad, 
a satire upon the so-called ‘‘Della Crus- 
can’’ school of poetry. This was fol- 
lowed in the same year by the Maeviad, 
aimed at the corruption of the drama. 
In 1800 he put forth a bitter poetical 
Epistle to ‘“‘Peter Pindar,” the pseudo- 
nym of John Wolcot, who replied in the 
still more scurrilous Cut at a Cobbler. 
In 1802 Gifford published a translation 
of Juvenal, to which was prefixed a 
charming autobiographical sketch. This 
work was sharply dealt with in the Crit- 
ical Review; and Gifford retorted in a 
pamphlet sharply lampooning the re- 
viewers. It was not long before Gifford 
himself became a reviewer. The Quar- 
terly Review was established in 1809 
by prominent members of the Tory 
party, and Gifford was made its editor, 
a position which he held until 1824. 
Besides the works already mentioned 
Gifford edited the dramatic works of 
Massinger, Ben Jonson, Ford, and Shir- 
ley. 

Gil Vicente (Hél vé-then’ta). A Por- 
tuguese dramatist and actor; father of 
the drama of his country; born in Lis- 
bon (?), about 1475; died there (?) about 
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1536 or 1538. He studied law, and was 
a goldsmith in early manhood. His first 
play was a pastoral in Spanish, written 
in 1502 in honor of the birth of the Por- 
tuguese prince royal (afterward John 
III.). This made an immense hit at 
court, and thereafter he wrote every 
new play that was acted at the royal 
festivals. Farces, comedies, dramas, 
and tragedies, of keen wit, originality, 
and great poetic talent, appear among 
his works, which rank him beside the 
very great authors not of Portugal only, 
but of the whole Iberian peninsula. He 
originated many of the methods and 
canons of taste that are now accepted 
tenets of the European Theatre. In 
construction and dialogue his Dom 
Duardos and Amadis de Gaula are mas- 
terpieces. Inez Pereira is the best of 
his farces. 


Gil y Zarate, Don Antonio (Hél é tha’ 
ra-ta). A Spanish dramatist; born in 
the Escorial, December 1, 1793; died at 
Madrid, January 27, 1861. Mathematics 
and physics were his universal special- 
ties, but he entered upon a political 
career when a young man, attaining an 
important post in the Ministry of the 
Interior in 1820. The revolutions in 
Spain forced him out of public life, and 
he became a professor of the Madrid 
Lyceum. About this time he turned to 
playwriting, and a tragedy, Dona Blanca 
de Borbon, made his name widely known 
in 1832. His next efforts were less con- 
ventionally classical and more on the 
Tomantic order. Carlos II., the Be- 
witched, is one of his most celebrated 
tragedies, but Guzman the Good is by 
far the best. Rosmunda and Don Alvaro 
de Luna also stand at the head of the 
collection of plays that have won for 
him the premiership of the Spanish 
drama. 


Gilbert, John Thomas. An Irish his- 
torical writer; born in Dublin, Ireland, 
January 23, 1829; died there May 23, 
1898. He was the editor of a series of 
important publications entitled Historic 
Literature of Ireland. To his enterprise 
and energy is largely due the revival 
of interest in Celtic studies. His princi- 
pal published works include: History of 
the City of Dublin (1854-59); Histdry 
of Affairs in Ireland, 1641-52 (1879-81); 
History of the Irish Confederation and 
War in Ireland, 1641-49 (1882-90). 


Gilbert, William Schwenck. An Eng- 
lish humorist and playwright; born in 
London, November 18, 1836. He was 
educated at Great Ealing School and at 
the University of London; studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1864. 
His first play was Dulcamara (1866), 
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Among his subsequent dramatic pro- 
ductions are An Old Score and Pygmalion 
and Galatea (1871); The Wicked World, 
a Fairy Comedy (1873); Charity and 
Sweethearts (1874); Broken Heart 
(1876); Pinafore and The Sorcerer (1877) ; 
The Pirates of Penzance (1879) ; Patience; 
or, Bunthorne’s Bride (1881); Iolanthe 
(1882); Princess Ida (1883); The Mikado 
(1885); Ruddigore (1887); Yeoman of 
the Guard (1888); The Gondoliers (1889), 
and Utopia (limited) (1893). In most 
of his comic operas he collaborated with 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. In 1877 he pub- 
lished a volume of humorous verse en- 
titled Bab Ballads. 


Gilder, Richard Watson. A.M. (Har- 
vard); L.H.D (Princeton and Yale); 
LL.D. (Dickinson and Wesleyan) ; editor- 
in-chief of Century Magazine since 1881; 
born at Bordentown, N. J., February 8, 
1844; son of Rev. William Henry Gilder, 
A.M., and Jane Nutt; married Helena 
de Kay, daughter of Commodore George 
de Kay, and granddaughter of the poet, 
Joseph Rodman Drake. Educated at his 
father’s school, private tutors, etc.; pri- 
vate in Union army (1863); student of 
law, Philadelphia; connected with daily 
press, Newark, N. J.; editor of Hours at 
Home, New York (monthly) (2869); 
since 1870 on editorial staff of what is 
now known as Century (the original 
Scribner’s) Magazine, and since 1881 as 
editor-in-chief; member of the Academy 
of Arts and Letters; a founder of Society 
of American Artists, American Copy- 
right League, and Authors’ Club; member 
of Executive Committee of National 
Civil Service Reform League; trustee 
National Arts Club; president of Public 
Art League of the United States; member 
of American Institute of Social Service; 
was first president of New York Kinder- 
garten Association; first vice-president 
and acting president of New York City 
Club; was member of Executive Com- 
mittee of Citizens’ Union, and chairman 
of New York Tenement House Commis- 
sion (1894). Publications: The New 
Day (1875); later, The Celestial Passion; 
Lyrics; Two Worlds; The Great Remem- 
berance, and Other Poems (brought 
together 1894); in one volume, Five 
Books of Song; For the Country (1897) 
(collection); In Palestine, and Other 
Poems (1898); Poems and Inscriptions 
(1901); A Christmas Wreath (1903) (col- 
lection). His works are characterized by 
sincerity of emotion, delicacy of expres- 
sion, seriousness of intention, and artistic 
capacity. 


Gilfillan, George. A Scottish Pres- 
byterian minister, poet, and literary 
critic; born at Cowrie, Perthshire, Jan- 
uary 30, 1813; died at Dundee, August 
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pet iy 6. He studied at the Glasgow 
niversity, and in 1836 became pastor 
of a Presbyterian congregation at Dun- 
dee. In 1842 he contributed to the 
Dumfries Herald a series of papers, 
which were, four years later, published 
under the title A Gallery of Literary 
Portraits, which was rapidly followed 
by a second and a third series. In 1851 
he put forth The Bards of the Bible. His 
other works are Martyrs and Heroes of 
the Scottish Covenant (1851); The Grand 
Discovery (1854); History of a Man, 
partly autobiographical (1856); Chris- 
tianity and Our Era (1857); Alpha and 
Omega, a collection of sermons (1860); 
and Night, a poem (1867). He also 
edited a ‘collection of British Poets in 
forty-eight volumes, with biographical 
and critical notes. He was an eloquent 
preacher and a popular lecturer. His 
fondness for overstrained metaphor and 
ambitious style, as seen in The Bards of 
the Bible, called forth the strongest de- 
nunciations. His words are lavished 
with profusion when they absolutely 
represent nothing, and everything is 
stated in a temper of exaggeration. 


Gillette, William. An American actor 
and playwright; born in Hartford, Conn., 
July 24, 1853. Heis the author of several 
successful plays, in many of which he 
has assumed the leading parts. Among 
his best known -productions are: The 
Professor (1881); Esmeralda (1881), 
with Mrs. F. H. Burnett; The Private 
Secretary (adapted); Held by the Enemy 
(1886); A Legal Wreck (1888) ; Too Much 
Johnson (1895), and Secret Service 
(1896). 


Gilm zu Rosenegg, Hermann von (gilm 
ts6 roz’en-eg’). A German lyric poet; 
born in Innsbruck, November 1, 1812; 
died at Linz, May 31, 1864. He studied 
jurisprudence at the university in Inns- 
bruck, and then began a career in the 
government service, rising to positions 
of responsibility by years of valuable 
service. Of liberal tendencies in religion 
and politics, and enthusiastic in the 
cause of the Tyrolese, he wrote Sonnets 
from Tyrol and Songs of the Natter 
Maids, which achieved quick success. 
Other poems by him did much to main- 
tain among the Tyrolese the spirit that 
prompted their uprising for independence 
in 1809. 


Gilman, Arthur. An American _his- 
torian and editor; born at Alton, IIl., in 
1837. He was educated in New York, 
and entered upon commercial life, which 
he relinquished for literature. Among 
his works are: First Steps in English Lit- 
erature (1870); Seven Historic Ages 
(1876), republished under the® title of 
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Kings, Queens, and Barbarians; First 
Steps in General History (1876); Shakes- 
peas Morals (1879); Poets’ Homes; 

en and Pencil Sketches of American 
Poets and Their Homes (1879); History 
of the American People (1883); Story of 
the Saracens (1886); Short Stories from 
the Dictionary (1886); The Story of 
Rome (1887); The Story of Boston 
(1889). He edited the Riverside Chaucer, 
published by Barnes & Co. and D. Loth- 
rop. 


Gilmore, James Roberts. (‘‘Edmund 
Kirke,’’) n American miscellaneous 
prose writer; born in Boston, Mass., 
September 10, 1823. He was at first in 
mercantile life, subsequently entering 
journalism and literature. He wrote 
Among the Pines, My Southern Friends, 
Down in Tennessee, Life of Garfield, 
Among the Guerrillas; Adrift in Dixie, 
On the Border, Patriot Boys, The Rear 
Guard of the Revolution, John Sevier 
as a Commonwealth Builder, The Ad- 
vance Guard of Western Civilization, etc. 


Giraldi, Giovanni Battista. An Italian 
dramatist, novelist, and poet; born in 
Ferrara, November, 1504; died there 
December 30, 1573. In early life he was 
so brilliant in literature, medicine, and 
philosophy that he became Secretary of 
State under two successive dukes of 
Este; but a contest raised by an impostor 
who claimed the authorship of one of 
his works brought him into disfavor, 
and he lost his office (1560). Becoming 
a distinguished professor of literature, 
he ended as rhetorician at the Academy 
of Pavia, where he was admitted about 
1570 under the name of Cinthio, Cintio, 
or Cinzio, signing his works thus variously 
from this date. Of his plays the best 
known is Orbercche, perhaps the most 
powerful tragedy written since the classi- 
cal period and till Shakespeare. Shake- 
speare and Beaumont and Fletcher, in 
fact, appear to have helped themselves 
to his productions to some extent in the 
construction of their own. 


Girardin, Delphine (Gay) de (zhé-rar- 
dan). A French poetess and novelist; 
born at Aix-la-Chapelle, Prussia, June 26, 
1804; died in Paris, June 29, 1884. She 
was the daughter of Madame Sophie Gay, 
and the wife of the journalist Emile ne 
Girardin, whom she married in 1831. 
When seventeen years old she received a 
prize from the French Academy for a 
poem entitled Les Sceuers de Sainte 
Camille, celebrating the devotion of these 
sisters of charity during the plague at 
Barcelona. In 1824 she published a 
volume of Essais Poetiques, containing 
with other poems Magdaleine and Le 
Bonheur d’etre Belle. In 1825 she im- 
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provised, at the tomb of General Foy, 
several verses on his death, and was re- 
warded by Charles X. with a pension of 
1500 francs. In the following year she 
went to Italy, where she was elected a 
member of the Tiber Academy, and es- 
corted in triumph to the capitol. She 
next visited Cape Messina and composed 
a. poem, Le Dernier Jour de Pompéi, 
which was published with other poems 
in 1829, Napoline, one of her best poems, 
appeared in 1833. Her first novel, Le 
Lorgnon, ‘‘The Quiz” (1831), was fol- 
lowed by M. le Marquis de Pontanges 
(1835) and La Canne de Balzac (1836). 
In this year she began to contribute to 
La Presse under the pseudonym of Vis- 
count Charles de Launay, a series of 
Lettres Parisiennes, a part of which were 
published collectively in 1843. A com- 
plete edition of these letters appeared 
after her death. She wrote several suc- 
cessful plays—Cléopatre, a tragedy 
(1847); C’est la Faute du Mari, ou Les 
bons Maris font les bonnes Femmes 
(1851); Lady Tartufe (1853); La Joie 
fait Peur, and Le Chapeau d’un Horloger 
(1854). In 1853 she published two more 
novels, Marguerite, ou deux Amours, 
and il ne faut pas jouer avec la Douleur. 
She was the author of several other works 
of prose and poetry. Her beauty and 
wit, as well as her literary latent, ren- 
dered her famous, and she was styled 
La Muse de la Patrie. 


Girardin, Emile de (zhé-rar-dan’). A 
French journalistic agitator and political 
and economic writer; illegitimate son of 
Count Alexander de Girardin and Madame 
Dupuy; born in Paris (not in Switzer- 
land), June 22, 1806 (or 1803?); died 
there April 27, 1881. His early years 
were passed in poverty and neglect, but 
he contrived to educate himself suffi- 
ciently to write at nineteen a sentimental 
novel, Emile, which met with popular 
favor. It was as a journalist that he first 
made himself known among the French, 
he indeed being the originator of the 
cheap popular press of Patis with its 
enormous circulations. His first wife 
was Sophie Gay. He accumulated a 
fortune and led an anti-Prussian agita- 
tion in the war of 1870. Political Studies, 
The Abolition of Authority Through the 
Simplification of Government and The 
Periodical Press in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, are among his more solid writings. 
me was the author of a few clever come- 

ies. 


Gissing, George. An English novelist; 
born at Wakefield, 1857. He has made 
a remarkable study of the London masses, 
from the ranks of skilled labor to the 
most noisome human refuse of the slums, 
the result being half repulsive and wholly 
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powerful; particularly in The Nether 
World, New Grub Street, Demos and 
Sleeping Fires. 

The Unclassed (1884). The first of a series 
of novels, which together form an earnest 
endeavor to disclose the realities of modern 
life, particularly in great towns like London, 
to study the social maladies of the times and 
to illustrate by artistic means the working of 
ameliorative influences, particularly of social- 
ism. The ‘‘ Unclassed”’ are the ‘‘ daughters of 
joy,’’ and the author would show that eyen 
these are not utterly lost. Two girls are 
rescued, or rescue themselves, and live an 
honest and womanly life; one of them, a dis- 
tinctly ideal character, devoting herself nobly 
to the work of helping the poor and fallen. 


*Demos; a Story of English Socialism (1886). 
An exhaustive examination of socialism in its 
effect on various minds, chiefly of the working 
classes; the principal character, a demagogic 
workman suddenly enriched, who gradually 
lapses from integrity and forsakes his high 
ideals. The nobler natures of the woman who 
loves him and of the woman of gentle nurture 
whom he marries brings into the story the 
pathos of human tragedy, while his old asso- 
ciates and his relatives afford studies of idio- 
syncrasy and kinship in the working class. 
Much more realistic and honest as a study of 
life as it is than the earlier novel. 


Thyrza (1887). The story of a London 
factory-girl, whose imaginative and spiritual 
disposition stands out against the squalor of 
her surroundings; a story chiefly of psycholog- 
ical interest to which the by-characters con- 
tribute—the artisan-student, the young Rus- 
kinian, teaching among the workmen of Lam- 
beth, and a third workman who is agnostic 
and socialistic, with more normal specimens 
of the laboring class. 


A Life’s Morning (1888). A melancholy 
story; the heroine does, indeed, marry the 
lover whose social position is so much above 
hers, but her father’s fate is representative of 
a pathetic group of Mr. Gissing’s characters, 
worthy and capable men, whose life-work is 
ruined by the social conditions into which 
they are born. 


*The Nether World (1889). The obscure, 
poverty-stricken multitudes of Clerkenwell, 
brutalized by the pressure of an inhuman 
struggle for bread, a nether world of squalor 
and misery, realistically depicted, but without 
any grossness. Among the crowds of dramatts 
persone stand out the family of a worthy man 
ruined by misfortune, with a son and daughter 
driven to felony and immorality; and, on the 
other hand, a little group of ideal characters 
engaged in a loftly struggle with evil, in which 
they are worsted by circumstances. 


The Emancipated (1890). A series of char- 
acters who have liberated themselves from the 
restraint of creed and moral law; the eman- 
cipated women are morbid, self-questioning 
types, and their histories are sad records of 
failure and unhappiness, which are relieved 
by the episode of Miriam’s wooing and mar- 
Tiage to a rough and honest man and their 
happy after-life. 


New Grub Street (1891). A pessimistic study 
of the modern conditions of the literary life. 
The writer, who is primarily a business man, 
succeeds, while those of superior talent and 
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finer artistic conscience fall into distress and 
ruin. 

Born in Exile (1892). The hero, a mixture 
of base and honorable qualities, is ambitious 
of rising in the world and of mixing with culti- 
vated society; but is -handicapped by the 
disadvantages of his early life and by personal 
qualities that are attributed to heredity. 


The Old Women (1893). Studies a particu- 
lar phase of modern life, the forlorn lot of 
“superfluous” women. The ineffectual strug- 
gles of a group of gently nurtured women, and 
a girl’s unhappy marriage for the sake of 
obtaining a home, are realistically presented. 


In the Year of Jubilee (1894). A satire on 
the vulgarity and barbarism of the lower- 
middle class, with a humorous commentator 
thereon in the person of a man with a mania 
for statistics, and a number of characters 
drawn and analyzed with candor and realism. 
A more conventional story of intrigue occupies 
the latter part of the book. 


Eve’s Ransom (1895). A story dwelling on 
the sordid aspects of the lower-middle class 
life. Eve’s artistic and social aspirations are 
awakened by a visit to Paris. 


*The Whirlpool (1897). Theme: The irre- 
sistible attraction which London life, with its 
leasures, excitements, and extravagance has 
or a numerous class of people, who may 
depart for a season, but are again drawn into 
the fatal vortex. The cultured life has no 
time for children, and sterility is the common 
result. Is there no better hope, even in Rud- 
yard Kipling’s ideal of man as the active 
animal and fighter? ‘This and like questions 
arise in the course of the novel. 


Human Odds and Ends (1897). Sketches of 
and jottings on many phases of modern life, 
rarely amounting to a story—e. g., Comrades 
in Arms, a literary man’s abortive love affair 
with a literary woman; Lord Dunfield, a 
severe picture of aristocratic barbarism; Raw 
Material and the Beggar’s Nurse, glimpses of 
the sadness and infamy of life under modern 
conditions. 

The Town Traveller (1898). A group of 
London people of commonplace, representa- 
tive kind; a good-natured ‘‘commercial,” a 
cockney girl, a lodging-house keeper, and the 
like, in Kennington; the plot is quite trivial. 


Our Friend the Charlatan (1901). A study 
of character and of circumstances moulding 
character. The Charlatan is a weak and 
egotistical, but not ungifted young Oxford 
man, whose fair prospects in life and moral 
nature are blighted by his lack of conscience. 
We see him in relations of courtship with three 
young women, and the protégé of a rich old 
lady; and these female characters are the 
strongest and most interesting in themselves 
among a set of typically modern people, people 
with views about life, whose views and char- 
acter are examined with severe analysis. 


Gladden, Washington. An American 
clergyman and author; born at Pitts- 
grove, Pa., February 11, 1836. He has 
held pastoratesin Congregational churches 
in New York, Massachusetts, and Ohio, 
and served on the editorial staff of the 
Independent and Sunday Afternoon. 
Among his numerous works are: Plain 
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Thoughts on the Art of Living (1868); 
From the Hub to the Hudson (186 
The Young Men and the Church (188 9} 
Cosmopolis City Club. 


Gladstone, William Ewart. An English 
statesman and orator; born at Liverpool, 
December 29, 1809; and died at Hawar- 
den, England, May 19, 1898. He was 
the fourth son of John Gladstone, a na- 
tive of Scotland, who acquired a large 
fortune as a Liverpool merchant, was 
returned to Parliament, and was late in 
life created a baronet. W. E. Gladstone 
was educated at Eton and afterward at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he took a 
double first-class in 1831. Without 
touching on his political career he was 
a very prolific author. Besides numer- 
ous published speeches and pamphlets 
treating merely of political topics, he 
has been a frequent contributor to re- 
views and magazines, especially upon 
classical or religious subjects. His first 
book, The State in its Relations to the 
Church (1838), elicited one of Macaulay’s 
ablest critiques. This treatise is perhaps 
now chiefly noteworthy because of the 
retraction of its most important theories 
put forth by Mr. Gladstone himself in 
his Chapter of Autobiography (1860). 
The work on Church and State was fol- 
lowed in 1841 by a somewhat kindred 
book, Church Principles considered in 
their Results. His later works include 
Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age 
(3 vols., 1858); Juventus Mundi: the 
Gods and Men of the Heroic Age (1869); 
The Vatican Decrees (1874); Homeric 
Synchronisms (1876); Gleanings of Past 
Years (7 vols., 1879); The Irish Question 
(1886); Landmarks of Homeric Study 
(1890); The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture (1890); Odes of Horace (a 
translation, 1894). 


Gleim, Johann Wilhelm Ludwig (glim). 
A German poet and patron of literature; 
born in Ermsleben, Halberstadt, April 
2, 1719; died February 18, 1803. He 
attained an immense prestige and popu- 
larity among his countrymen as a sort 
of Maecenas. His passion for letters 
induced him to resign profitable govern- 
ment posts while still young. An Essay 
in Sportive Rhyme, an early work, shows 
French influence. The Seven Years’ 
War afforded him themes for his best 
work. Songs of a Prussian Grenadier 
are patriotic outbursts. Petrarcan Songs, 
Horatian Odes, Songs in Imitation of 
Anacreon, Epigrammatic Verse, are 
pleasing, but less interesting. His fables 
and tales became extremely popular. 


’ 


Glinka, Fedor Nicolaievich. A Russian 
poet, historian, and essayist; born in 
Smolensk in 1788; died at Tver, March 
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6, 1880. He distinguished himself in the 
campaign of Austerlitz at eighteen, but 
upon falling into disfavor at court gave 
up an army career for literature. Letters 
of an Russian Officer on the Campaigns 
of 1805—6 and 1812-15, Presents to Rus- 
sian Soldiers, and the Liberation of Little 
Russia, are the best known of his books. 
He also translated the Psalms and the 
book of Job into verse. 


Glinka, Sergius Nicolaievich. A Rus- 
sian poet and writer of juvenile litera- 
ture; brother of Fedor; born in Smolensk 
in 1774 or 1771; died at Moscow in 1847. 
He entered the military service and rose 
to rank of major, when he retired. His 
literary work was devoted mainly to the 
young and their training. Readings for 
Children, History of Russia for the Use 
of Boys and Girls, and similar books are 
highly esteemed. He also composed a 
few plays in verse, edited the Russian 
Messenger and translated Young’s Night 
Thoughts. 


Glover, Richard. An English poet; 
born in London in 1712; died there 
November 25, 1785. He was the son of 
a London and Hamburg merchant, and 
followed the vocation of his father, but 
he devoted much of his time to letters, 
and was considered one of the best Greek 
scholars of his day. In 1737 he put forth 
an epic poem, Leonidas, which was very 
popular in its day. This was followed 
by a continuation entitled Athenais. He 
wrote two tragedies, Boadicea and Medea, 
constructed upon Greek models. He 
was returned to Parliament in 1760, and 
gained considerable reputation as a 
speaker and by his knowledge of com- 
mercial matters. As a poet his memory 
is preserved not by his epics, but by his 
ballad of Admiral Hosier’s Ghost, written 
in 1739 with a view to excite the English 
against the Spaniards. 


Gnedich, Nicolai Ivanovich (gna/dich). 
A Russian poet; born in Pultowa, Feb- 
tuary 2, 1784; died in St. Petersburg, 
February 15, 1833. He studied classical 
philology, and made himself the most 
accomplished’ Russian scholar of his 
day. A translation of Schiller’s Con- 
spiracy of Fiesco was an early effort; but 
his masterpiece is his translation of the 
Iliad into Russian (1829), not unworthy 
of the original, at which he worked for 
twenty years. A translation of Shakes- 
peare’s King Lear, of Voltaire’s Tran- 
erede, and of notable modern Greek 
poems occupied his later years. His 
own poem, The Fishers, is much ad- 
mired. 


Godkin, Edwin Lawrence. An Ameri- 
can journalist, son of James Godkin, 
author of Religious History of Ireland; 
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was born at Moyne, in the county of 
Wicklow, Ireland, October 2, 1831; and 
died May 20, r902 (aged seventy-one). 
He was educated at a grammar school 
near Wakefield, England, and at Queen’s’ 
College, Belfast, from which he graduated 
in 1851. From 1854 to 1856 he was the 
Crimean war correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily News. In the fall of 1856 he 
came to the United States, and the fol- 
lowing winter he made a tour of the 
Southern States, an account of which 
appeared in letters to the Daily News. 
He studied law and was admitted to the 
bar and practiced for a few years. He 
was the war correspondent for the Lon- 
don Daily News, and for the New York 
Times during the Civil War in the United 
States. In 1865 he became editor of the 
Nation and in 1866 its proprietor. In 
1881 the Nation was made the weekly 
issue of the Evening Post and Mr. Godkin 
became one of the editors and proprietors 
of the joint publication. He is the 
author of a history of Hungary (1856); 
a work on Government, in the American 
Science Series (1871); Henry G. Pearson, 
a Memorial Address (1894); and Reflec- 
tions and Comments (1895). As an 
editor Mr. Godkin, so far from being 
swayed by the breath of public favor, 
went often to the other extreme, and, 
by what appears to many to be a kind 
ot perversity, exulted in it, setting him- 
self in direct opposition to the popular 
tide. His mission was a persistent and 
powerful hammering upon the door of 
the national conscience. 


Godwin, Parke. An American journal- 
ist and general writer; born at Paterson, 
N. J., February 25, 1816. He graduated 
at Princeton College in 1834; studied 
law, but did not enter upon legal prac- 
tice. He married a daughter of William 
Cullen Bryant, and from 1837 to 1853 
was editorially connected with the New 
York Evening Post. Besides writing 
largely for various periodicals, he in 1856 
put forth a collection of some of his 
papers under the title of Political Essays. 
In 1865 he again became connected with, 
and later managing editor of, the Even- 
ing Post. His works include a Popular 
View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier 
(1844); Constructive Democracy, and 
Vala, a Mythological Tale (1851); Hand- 
book of Universal Biography (18s1); 
History of France, of which only the first 
volume relating to ancient Gaul has been 
published (1861); Out of the Past, a vol- 
ume of essays (1870); Commemorative 
Addresses (1895). He has edited the 
works of William Cullen Bryant, with a 
biography (6 vols., 1883-84). 


Godwin, William. An English political 
philosopher; born at Wisbeach, Cam- 
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bridge, March 3, 1756; died in London, 
April 7, 1836. His principal works are: 
Political Justice (1793), one of the 
Strongest political essays in the lan- 
guage; Caleb Williams; or, Things as 
They Are (1794), a novel enforcing the 
principles of the greater work; St. Leon 
(1799), a novel of domestic life; several 
other novels. The Inquirer, a series of 
Essays (1796) ; Antonio, a tragedy (1801); 
Life of Chaucer (1803); History of the 
Commonwealth (1824); Thoughts of 
Man, a series of essays (1834). His wife, 
Mary Wollstonecraft (1759-97), wrote 
a memorable work on The Rights of 
Woman (1792), and many others. 


Goethe, Johann Wolfgang (gé’ta). A 
famous German poet and dramatist; 
born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, August 
28, ~749; died at Weimar, March 22, 
1832. His father, the son of a prosperous 
tailor, was raised to the dignity of Im- 
perial Counsellor, and at the age of 
thirty-eight was married to the- seven- 
teen-year-old daughter of Johann Wolf- 
gang Textor, the chief magistrate of the 
city. At sixteen he was sent to the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, and two years later 
to that of Strasburg to complete his 
studies in jurisprudence. About this 
time he had begun the long series of 
“‘attachments,’’ of which he gives some 
account in his idealized autobiography, 
Dichtung und Wahrheit aus Meinem 
Leben, and which came to an unromantic 
conclusion in his fortieth year. It hap- 
pened that among the students at Wetz- 
lar was one named Jerusalem, who fell 
desperately in love with a married 
woman; and, finding his love unre- 
ciprocated, blew out his brains. Goethe 
combined his own love story and that of 
Jerusalem into the romance known as 
The Sorrows of Werther, which was pub- 
lished in 1774, and created an immense 
sensation, not only in Germany, but 
throughout Europe. Werther, however, 
was not the first work of Goethe. Be- 
sides a couple of dramatic pieces in which 
he depicted some of his own amatory 
experiences, he had in 1773 published 
the romantic drama of Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen, the hero of which was a pre- 
datory baron of the sixteenth century, 
whose wont was to ‘‘take from the rich 
and give to the poor.’’” This piece was 
in 1799 translated into English by Walter 
Scott, then a young Edinburgh lawyer. 
The celebrity attained by Werther 
brought Goethe to the notice of Charles 
Augustus, Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
—a man of literary and artistic proclivi- 
ties—who in 1775 invited Goethe to spend 
a few weeks at his court. The result was 
that the petty court at Weimar was 
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who became the bosom friend of the 
Grand Duke, and virtually Prime Minis- 
ter; his official function being mainly 
that of director of amusements and act- 
ing manager of the theatre. During the 
twenty years, from 1775 to 1795, Goethe 
gave much thought to scientific subjects. 
He wrote much which is still regarded 
of high value upon Optics, upon the 
Theory of Colors, upon Comparative 
Anatomy, and upon the Metamorphoses 
of Plants. A notable incident in his life 
was the acquaintanceship which he 
formed in 1794 with Schiller, an acquaint- 
anceship which grew into a close personal 
and literary friendship, which was ter- 
minated only by the death of Schiller 
in 1805. The first part of Wilhelm Meis- 
ter—The Apprenticeship—appeared in 
1795. This is known to English readers 
by Carlyle’s spirited translation. The 
Second Part—The Travels—was also 
translated by Carlyle; but this part was 
so much altered by Goethe that Carlyle’s. 
translation very inadequately represents 
the work as finally given forth by the 
author. Wilhelm Meister was a work of 
slow growth; we find incidental mention 
that he was engaged upon it as early as 
1780—fifteen years before the publica- 
tion of the First Part. Faust—of which 
more will be said—was also of slow 
growth. The minor poems of Goethe 
were written from time to time during 
the course of fully sixty years. A large 
part of these have been fairly translated 
into English by Edgar A. Bowring. His 
principal works, with the approximate 
dates of their first publication, are as 
follows: Gotz von Berlichingen (1773); 
Die Leiden des Jungen Werther (1774); 
Clavigo (1774); Iphigenia auf Tauris 
(1779); Jery and Bately (1780); Torquato 
Tasso (1786); Die Italidnische Reise 
(1788); Egmont (1788); Reinecke Fuchs 
(1793); Farbenlehre (1794); Wilhelm 
Meister (Part II., 1795); Hermann und 
Dorothea (1797); The Achilleis (1797); 
Faust (Part I., 1805); Wilhelm Meister 
(Part II., 1808); Wahlvermandschatfen 
(1809); Dichtung und Wahrheit (1812); 
Faust (Part II., 1831). Numerous vol- 
umes of Goethe’s Correspondence with 
men of letters have been published. The 
most important of these are that with 
Schlegel and the brothers Humboldt, 
and that with Schiller, translated by 
George H. Calvert (1845). The earliest 
uniform German edition of the works of 
Goethe appeared in 1827-31, in fort 
volumes, to which were soon added fif- 
teen volumes of Posthumous Works. 


The Sorrows of Werther (1774-1801). A 
world-famous book that gave imaginative 
utterance to the longing and despair of an 
age saturated with skeptical philosophy and 
with the sentimentalism of Rousseau. Werther 
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represents a phase of Goethe’s own mental 
history; it is based as to its external form and 
personages on a tragic episode with which some 
intimate and beloved friends were closely con- 
nected. Werther is a visionary and an ideal- 
ist, who, finding it impossible to attain com- 

lete companionship, dies rather than decline 
Foti the perfection of which he has dreamed; 
type of the man whose desires vastly surpass 
his powers of will. 

*Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship (1795-96). 
A study of culture in the widest sense of the 
word. Traces the whole life of a man from 
boyhood to maturity, recounting his youthful 
dreams and aspirations, his love, his first 
contact with the world and the loss of his 
illusions, in fact, the entire process by which 
he finds himself in his true place and duties 
as a citizen of the human world, and abandon- 
ing merely individual aims, accepts his posi- 
tion and so ends his apprenticeship. The 
various phases are elaborately studied—e. g., 
the story of William’s life as an actor is so 
carefully told, with profound disquisitions on 
the education and growth of an actor and on 
the dramatic art, that this has been often 
asserted to be the aim of the book. It is full 
of various and beautiful characters, of imag- 
inative and poetical passages, of philosophy; 
as Goethe said it is “an incalculable work.” 
Sir John Seeley reads its intention as follows: 
“That we should give unity to our lives by 
devoting them with hearty enthusiasm to 
some pursuit, and that the pursuit is assigned 
to us by nature through the capacities she has 
given us.” 


Gogol, Yanovsky Nikolai Vasilievich 
(gd’gol). A Russian dramatist and nov- 
elist; born in the government of Pultowa, 
March 31 (N. S.), 1809; died at Moscow, 
March 4 (N. S.), 1852. His father, who 
held a farm in the government of Pul- 
towa, was fond of reading and of thea- 
trical entertainments, and was a mar- 
velous story teller. In 1831 he was 
appointed teacher of Russian in the 
Patriotic Institute, but taught history 
and geography instead, saying that no 
one could teach another to write well. 
He was appointed professor of history 
at St. Petersburg, but, except on one or 
two ‘occasions, was a dull and tedious 
lecturer, and in 1835 he resigned the 
position, The success of his first work, 
Evenings on a Farm, encouraged him 
to write a successful comedy, The In- 
spector-General. In 1836 he went abroad 
and lived much in Rome. Dead Souls, 
written in 1837, was published in 1842. 
This, his greatest work, takes its title 
from the fact that in the days of serfdom 
the wealth of Russian proprietors, in- 
stead of being estimated by the extent 
of their territory, was estimated by the 
number of serfs in their possession. The 
serfs were called souls, and every pro- 
prietor was taxed according to the num- 
ber of souls. Gogol’s last work, Corre- 
spondence with my Friends, published 
in 1846, gave great offence to many of 
his admirers in Russia. They were in 
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direct opposition to his former liberal 
views. He had always been subject to 
melancholy, and his health was com- 
pletely broken. In 1848 he returned to 
Moscow, where he died the victim of a 
nervous disorder. His last days were 
troubled with strange hallucinations, 
and shortly before his death he burned 
the conclusion of Dead Souls. 

Taras Bulba (1886). A prose epic, dealing 
with an episode of the bloody wars of the Cos- 
socks in the sixteenth century. During an 
invasion of Poland, one of the sons of Taras 
turns traitor, and the other is captured and 
put to torture before his father’s eyes. Taras 
exacts a terrible revenge by devastating the 
country. The story is related in an heroic 
style that suits the barbaric nature of the 
characters. Gogol is himself a Cossack, and 
incorporated in his work legends that have 
been handed down among his people. 

St. John’s Eve, Etc. (1831-35). Old-Fash- 
ioned Farmers, a sketch of an elderly couple 
living in a sequestered county, house in 
idyllic happiness; How the Two Ivans Quar- 
relied: a tale of city life; *The Cloak, the por- 
trait of a poor common-place official in St. 
Petersburg, the butt of his fellow-clerks. 

*Dead Souls (Tchitchikoff’s Journeys) (1842). 
A tale of the old days of serfdom, when the 
peasants were registered and counted as 
“souls,’”’ and those who died between the 
registrations termed “‘dead souls.’’ The hero, 
an adventurer, buys up a great number of 
these at nominal prices, and then raises 
money on the certificates. This farcial project 
gives occasion for humorous, and often bit- 
terly satirical pictures of the Russian land- 
owning-class, who are represented as utterly 
effete and ridiculous, while such men as 
Manielof, who talk about schemes for amelior- 
ating the lot of the serfs, are in reality the 
worst of masters. The second part, posthum- 
ous and unfinished, is in all respects inferior to 
the first, and of interest only to students of 
Russian life. 


Goldschmidt, Meir Aaron (gélt’schmit). 
A Danish novelist and publicist; born in 
Vordingborg, October 26, 1819; died at 
Copenhagen, August 15, 1887. He en- 
tered journalism when quite young with 
recognized power till the government 
censorship interfered with him. A Jew 
and Homeless are among the novels to 
which his international reputation is due. 
His latter years were spent in an ex- 
haustive investigation into the state of 
public education throughout Europe. 


Goldsmith, Oliver. An Irish novelist 
and poet; born at Pallas, County Long- 
ford, Ireland, November 10, 1728; died 
in London, April 4, 1774. His father 
was a poor clergyman of the Established 
Church, but some of his relatives were in 
good circumstances and _ contributed 
funds to send him to Dublin University 
as a sizar, or “‘poor scholar.’”” He en- 
tered in 1744, and took his degree five 
years later. He went home, ostensibly 
to study for the church. In two years 
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he presented himself as a candidate for 
ordination, but was rejected. He tried 
tutorship, and several other things, with 
no result. An uncle gave him £50 to 
go to London, where he proposed to 
study law. He got as far as Dublin 
where he lost all his money at the gaming- 
table, and went back to his friends for 
a while. In 1759 he published a small 
volume entitled An Inquiry into the 
Present State of Polite Learning in 
Europe. This attracted some notice, and 
made the author known among literati 
and publishers. He wrote for several 
newspapers, among them the Public 
Ledger, to which he furnished a series of 
Chinese Letters, which were soon repub- 
lished under the title of The Citizen of the 
World. Goldsmith was now able to 
escape from his humble garret. He made 
the acquaintance of men in the highest 
rank in literary circles, notably among 
whom were Garrick, Burke, and John- 
son. He now earned a large income by 
literary work; but he always managed 
to spend more than he earned. About 
the middle of 1761 he found himself con- 
siderably in arrears to his widowed land- 
lady, who gave him the choice between 
three courses: to pay his bill, to go to 
prison, or to marry her. Goldsmith ap- 

lied to Dr. Johnson to extricate him 
rom this predicament, and put in his 
hand a bundle of manuscript. The doctor 
took the manuscript, sold it to a book- 
seller, and handed the money to Gold- 
smith, thus saving him from going to 
prison or marrying the widow Fleming. 
That manuscript, which was not pub- 
lished until six years after, was the Vicar 
of Wakefield. During the last dozen 
years of his life Goldsmith performed 
an immense amount of literary labor. 
Among ‘these works—mainly compila- 
tions—are: A History of England, A His- 
tory of Greece, A History of Rome, The 
History of Animated Nature, Life of 
Beau Nash, A Short English Grammar, 
and A Survey of Experimental Philoso- 
phy. He also wrote several very clever 
comedies, among which is She Stoops to 
Conquer. His fame in literature, how- 
ever, rests mainly upon the novel The 
Vicar of Wakefield, and the two poems, 
The Traveller (1765) and The Deserted 
Village (1770). 

The Citizen of the World (1762). Letters of 
a Chinese philosopher to his friend at home, 
criticizing life and manners, depicting the 
aspects of London streets, and places of 
amusement, reviewing literature, art, drama, 
even religious differences. The humorous 
figures of Beau Tibbs and the Man in Black 
and other sketches of middle-class society 
approximate to the modern novel. 

*The Vicar of Wakefield (1766). The Vicar 
is a lovable mixture of virtue and foible, 
shrewdness and simplicity, unselfishness, and 
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vanity; a blameless and pathetic figure, who 
is tried like Job by undeserved misfortune. 
He and his family, a group of simple, rustic 
characters, which are drawn with delicate 
touches of eccentricity, make an idyllic picture 
of country life, tinged with a regretful longin 

that often breaks out into poetry. The idy 
is rudely disturbed by the villainy of a seducer; 
troubles come thick and fast, but, after sound- 
ing the depths of affliction, all are restored to 
happiness and prosperity in the end. 


Gomberville, Marin Le Roy de (g6n- 
ber-vél’). A French romancer and poet, 
and one of the original members of the 
French Academy; born in Paris (?) in 
1599 Or 1600; died there June 14, 1674. 
At fourteen he brought out a volume of 
poems, some of them above the current 
level of popular verse. At twenty he 
plunged into the writings of interminable 
and extravagant romances, which won 
unmerited admiration. Polexandre is 
the only one now valued; to this he wrote 
a sequel, and projected a sequel to this 
sequel. A sonnet on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment attained celebrity; and his Dis- 
course on the Merits and Defects of His- 
tory and the Method of Writing it Well 
was extensively quoted by contemporary 
authors. His Latin poems and his philo- 
sophical works are alike preposterous. 


Goncourt, Edmond Louis Huot De and 
Jules Alfred Huot de (gén-k6r’). Broth- 
ers and joint authors of numerous his- 
torical works. They were born in France, 
Edmond at Nancy, May 26, 1822, and 
Jules in Paris, December 17, 1830; the 
latter died in Paris June 20, 1870. Among 
the joint productions of the brothers are: 
En 18— (1851); Histoirie de la Société 
Frangaise pendant la Revolution et sons 
la Directoire (1854-55); La Peinture a 
VExposition Universelle de (1855); Une 
Voiture de Masques (1856), republished 
in 1876 as Créatures de le Temps; Por- 
traits Intimes du XVIII Siécle (1856 
and 1858); Histoirie de Marie Antoinette 
(1858); Les Maitresses de Louis XV. 
(1860); Les Hommes de Lettres (1861), 
republished under the title of Charles 
Demaily (1861); La Femme au XVIII 


me Siécle (1862); Rénée Mauperin 
(1864); Idées et Sensations (1866); 
Manette Salamon (1867); L’Art de 
XVIII me Siécle (1874). Among the 


works of E. Goncourt are: L’(@uvre de 
Prudhon (1877) and Les Fréres Zem- 
anno, a novel (1879). After the death 
of his brother Edmond Goncourt pub- 
lished L’Giuvre de Watteau (1876); La 
Fille Eliza (1878); La Maison d’un 
Artiste (1881); Chérie (1884); Madame 
Saint-Huberti (1885); Mademoiselle 
Clairon (1890). Alfred Haserick’s trans- 
lation of Armande, an account of the 
brothers Goncourt of the adventures of the 


| beautiful actress, was published in 1894, 
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Gonzaga, Thomas Antonio (gon-zd’ga). 
(Known also as ‘“‘Dirceu.”) _A Portu- 
guese poet; born in Oporto in August, 
1744; died at Mozambique in 1807 or 
1809. Graduating from Coimbra, he 
emigrated to Brazil and became a judge 
for some years. Here he conceived a 
violent passion for one Dona Maria 
Seixas, whose connection with the devel- 
opment of his genius suggests the rela- 
tion of Lesbia to Catullus, giving birth 
to his celebrated Marilia. These love 
poems are the most exquisite lyrics in 
Portuguese literature, flawless in metre 
and immaculate in style. The marriage 
was prevented by his banishment to 
Mozambique on a seemingly trumped-up 
charge of treason, and a fever there left 
him permanently insane. 


Goodale, Elaine (Eastman) and Dora 
Read. Sisters and joint authors of some 
very fair poems. They were born at Sky 
Farm, ouht Washington, Berkshire 
County, Mass., the former in 1863 and 
the latter in 1866. Elaine became a 
teacher of the Indians in the Hampton 
Institute in 1883, and in 1886 govern- 
ment teacher at White River Camp, 
Dakota. In 1878 they published a vol- 
ume of poems entitled Apple Blossoms. 
They have since published two other 
volumes of poetry, All Round the Year 
and In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers. 
A volume of prose by Elaine Goodale 
entitled The Journal of a Farmer’s 
Daughter was published in 1881. What 
strikes one as very remarkable about 
these poems is, that they are not echoes; 
the subjects are not merely imagined, 
but have presented themselves to the 
outward eyes of the writers. The two 
young people sing of nature; the seasons; 
the flowers; the clouds, and the sunshine; 
and the birthdays of their parents and 
their friends. The poems have the air 
of natural effusion, and possess, in many 
cases, a melody that has been well de- 
scribed as ‘‘the true bird note.” 


Goodrich, Samuel Griswold. An Ameri- 
can miscellaneous writer; born at Ridge- 
field, Conn., August 19, 1793; died in 
New York, May 9, 1860. He became a 
publisher, and from 1828 to 1842 edited 
The Token, an illustrated annual, to 
which he contributed some articles. In 
1841 he established Merry’s Museum 
and Parley’s Magazine, which he edited 
until 1854. He was United States Consul 
at Paris (1848-1852), and published 
there, in French, Les Etats Unis, Apercu 
Statistique, Historique, Géographique, 
Industriel et Social. Mr. Goodrich was 
the author or editor of nearly two hun- 
dred volumes. Among them are Peter 
Parley’s Winter Evening Tales (1820); 
Stories for Long Nights (1834); Sketches 
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from a Student’s Window (1836); Sow 
Well and Reap Well (1838); The Out- 
cast, and Other Poems (1841); Persevere 
and Prosper (1843); Wit Bought; or, the 
Adventures of Robert Merry (1844); 
Tales of Sea and Land (1850); Poems 
(1851); Recollections of a Lifetime; or, 
Men and Things I have Seen (1857), and 
Illustrated Natural History of the Animal 
Kingdom (1859). 


Gordon, Archibald D. An American 
dramatic critic and playwright; born in 
Ceylon, October 11, 1848; died in Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y., pe 
uary 9, 1895. He entered a publishing 
house in New York city in 1865, and 
subsequently became connected with 
New York and Chicago papers as drama- 
tic critic. His works include: Trixie, 
The Ugly Duckling, Is Marriage a Fail- 
ure? That Girl from Mexico. 


Gore, Catherine Grace Frances (Moody). 
An English novelist; born at East Ret- 
ford, Notts, in 1799; died at Lyndhurst, 
Hampshire, January 29, 1861. She was 
the daughter of a wine merchant. In 
1823 she married Captain Gore. Her 
first novel was Theresa Marchmont, pub- 
lished in 1823. It was followed by The 
Bond (1824); Lettre de Cachet and The 
Reign of Terror (1827); Women as They 
Are (1830); and Mothers and Daughters 
(1831). These novels were favorably 
received. and Mrs. Gore continued to 
write, trequently publishing two novels: 
a year. She also wrote a comedy, School 
for Coquettes (1831). Among her many 
works in addition to those mentioned 
are: Mrs. Armytage (1836), Mary Ray- 
mond and The Adventures of a Peeress 
(1838); Cecil: The Adventures of a Cox- 
comb (1841); The Dean’s Daughter, The 
Hamiltons, The Ambassador’s Wife; 
Mammon, Peers and Parvenus, Prefer- 
ment; The Banker’s Wife; The Soldiers 
of Lyons, and The Tuileries. Her 
latest work was The Two Aristocra- 
cies (1857). 


Gorres, Joseph (gér’es). A celebrated 
German publicist and philosopher; born 
at Coblentz, January 25, 1776; died, 1848. 
His Rheintscher Merker, in which he 
combated French republican ideas was 
by far the most powerful journal in Ger- 
many; it was called by Napoleon ‘‘the 
fifth power” of Europe. He was a man 
of vast learning and great versatility; a 
few of his writings are: Aphorisms on 
Art; Faith and Science; History of Arian 
Myths; The Hero-Book of Iran, trans- 
lated from Persian; The Holy Alliance: 
Swedenborg, his Visions and his Relation 
to the Church; Christian Mysticism, a 
work of high authority (latest ed., 5 vols., 
1879); Athanasius, a strong polemic 
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against Protestantism and Prussian 
bureaucracy; the author had shortly 
before embraced Catholicism. 


Gosse, Edmund William. An English 
poet and critic; born in London, Sep- 
tember 21, 1849. In 1867 he was ap- 
pointed an assistant librarian in the 
British Museum, and in 1875 translator 
to the Board of Trade. In 1872 and 1874 
he visited Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
and in 1877 Holland, for the purpose of 
studying the literature of those countries. 
He is the author of Madrigals, Songs, and 
Sonnets (1870); On Viol and Flute 
(1873); King Erik, a tragedy (1876); The 
Unknown Lover (1878); New Poems 
(1879); Studies in Northern Literature 
(7879); Life of Gray (1882); From 
Shakespeare to Pope; Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Studies, critical essays on literature; 
Firdausi in Exile, and Other Poems, and 
Raleigh, in the English Men of Letters 
Series (1886); A Life of Congreve (1888); 
History of Eighteenth Century Litera- 
ture (1889); Gossip in a Library (1891); 
The Secret of Narcisse, a romance (1892); 
Questions at Issue, essays (1893); The 
Jacobean Poets (1894); In Russet and 
Silver, poems (1894). Healsocontributed 
numerous essays to Ward’s English Poets 
(1880-81). 


Gosse, Philip Henry. An English 
naturalist; born at Worcester, April 6, 
1810; died at Torquay, August 23, 1888. 
When seventeen years old he went to 
Newfoundland, and employed his leisure 
to collecting insects and making colored 
drawings of them. After eight years in 
Newfoundland, he spent three years in 
Canada, studying zoology and entomology. 
Thence he went to Alabama. In 1839 
he returned to England, and the follow- 
ing year published The Canadian Natur- 

ast. A sojourn of eighteen months in 
Jamaica led to his producing The Birds 
of Jamaica and A Naturalist’s Sojourn 
in Jamaica. Among his other works are: 
A Naturalist’s Ramble on the Devon- 
shire Coast; Tenby: a Seaside Holiday 
(1856); Omphalos, an attempt to Untie 
the Gordian Knot (1857); Evenings with 
the Microscope (1859); Actinologia Bri- 
tannica, a history of the British Sea 
anemones and corals (1860); The Ro- 
mance of Natural History, two series 
(1860-62) ; Land and Sea Marine Geology 
(1865); Sacred Streams: Ancient and 
Modern history of the Rivers of the 
Bible; Wonders of the Great Deep, and 
The Prehensible Adventure of the Papil- 
ionidae, 

Gottfried von Strassburg (got’frét fon 
stras’borg), A German poet of the mid- 
dle ages, and the most brilliant bard of 
chivalry; born in the twelfth century, 
and died between 1210 and 1220, In 
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collaboration with von Eschenbach he 
was author of Parsifal, the popular 
““‘minna’’ song of its time; but he owes 
his permanent fame to Tristan and 
Isolde, apparently written beween 1204 
and 1215, and left unfinished. In the 
story-poem Tristan is sent to woo Isolde 
in his uncle’s name; but he having swal- 
lowed a philtre, the two young people 
fall deeply in love. Strassburg’s work 
is graceful and simple, and he chooses 
his legendary material with nice critical 
judgment. 


Gould, Hannah Flagg. An American 
poetess; born at Lancaster, Mass., in 1789; 
died at Newburyport, September 5, 
1865. She was the daughter of a revolu- 
tionary soldier, who removed with his 
family to Newburyport in 1800. Her 
first volume of poems was published in 
1832, another in 1836, and other in 1841. 
She also published a collection of prose 
sketches, Gathered Leaves (1846); The 
Diosma, poems original and _ selected 
(1850); The Youth’s Coronal (1851); 
The Mother’s Dream and Other Poems 
(1853), and Hymns and Poems for Chil- 
dren (1854). Her works are written in a 
simple and pleasing style. 


Graf, Arturo (gradf). An Italian poet, 
historian of literature, and critic; born 
in Athens of German parentage in 1848. 
His youth was spent in Roumania; he 
studied law at Naples; became a tutor at 
the University of Rome in 1874, and in 
1882 professor of literature at Turin, a 
post he still holds. Poems, light in spirit 
and substance, Medusa, a powerful but 
somewhat heavy tragic outburst, and 
some occasional effusions, speak well for 
his poetic talent. In prose he is master 
when dealing with The Origin of the 
Modern Drama, Historical and its Meth- 
ods, and The Legend of the Terrestrial 
Paradise. 


Grand, Sarah Frances Elizabeth 
(Clarke). A novelist; is a native of Ire- 
land, but of English parents. She was 
educated at Twickenham and Kensing- 
ton; was married at sixteen to an army 
officer, and accompanied her husband 
to Ceylon, Singapore, China, Japan, and 
Egypt. Her novel, Ideala, was pub- 
lished at her own expense in 1888. Sin- 
gularly Deluded, written much earlier, 
was published by Mr. Blackwood in 1892. 
The Heavenly Twins, after many objec- 
tions, was published by Heinemann in 
1893, and was an immediate success. 
Our Manifold Nature, a collection of 
short stories, appeared in 1894. 


Ideala (1888). A portrait of a woman of 
original and wayward nature, a character “by 
suffering made strong; one of the earliest 
sketches of the new woman, 
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The Heavenly Twins (1893). A medley of 
multifarious incidents intended to advocate 

reater freedom for women. Full of moraliz- 
ing passages referring to the marriage question, 
etc.; some of the characters eccentric and 
humorous, others idealizations of the writer's 
‘views on life. The episode in Book IV., The 
Tenor and the Boy (which has been published 
separately, describes the intercourse of a 
young wife, disguised as a boy, with a sen- 
sitive young man, who discovers her sex when 
rescuing her from drowning. 

The Beth Book (1897). The biography of a 
girl who believes she has genius, and who is a 
type of the new woman. This is also full of 
moralizing tirades about modern society, the 
masculine regime, etc., everything of the 
nature of a story being sacrificed to vague 
preaching. 

Babs the Impossible (1901). The history of 
Babs begins with her precocious girlhood and 
is carried on to the age of love-making. First 
we have the family squabbles of the infant, 
and then her flirtations with a romantic peer 
and his friend. The other characters are 
chiefly women, more or less neurotic and 
eccentric, in a remote country-place, where 
bachelors are hard to come by. 


Grant, Alexander, Sir. An English 
educator and writer; born in New York 
city, September 3, 1826; died in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, November 30, 1884. 
After graduating at Oxford he went, in 
1859, to Madras, where he became pro- 
fessor of history and political’economy. 
He was subsequently appointed director 
of public instruction at Bombay, his ad- 
ministration marking an epoch in the 
history of education in India. From 
his return to Scotland in 1868 till his 
death he was principal of the University 
of Edinburgh. Besides contributions 
to periodicals and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, he published a translation 
of the Ethics ot Aristotle in Ancient 
Classics for English Readers (1871-77); 
The Story of the University of Edin- 
burgh (1883). 


Grant, George Monroe. A Canadian 
clergyman, educator, and author; born 
at Stellarton, Pictou County, Nova 
Scotia, December 22, 1835. He received 
his education in his native province, and 
subsequently won academic distinction 
in the University of Glascow, Scotland. 
On his return to Nova Scotia he spent 
some time as a missionary in the Mari- 
time Provinces; became pastor of St. 
Matthews’ Church, Halifax, and in 1877 
accepted the principalship of Queen’s 
University. Besides contributions to 
periodical literature his works include 
Ocean to Ocean (1872), an interesting 
diary of a tour across the American con- 
tinent; Picturesque Canada (1884), a 
valuable work on the scenery, indus- 
tries, and social life of the Canadian 
Dominion, 
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Grant, James. A _ Scottish novelist 
and historical writer; born in Edinburgh, 
August 1, 1822; died in London, May 5, 
1887. He was a kinsman of Sir Walter 
Scott. He entered the army in 1839, 
but resigned in 1843, and devoted him- 
self to literary pursuits. The Romance 
of War (1846) became at once popular, 
as also The Adventures of an Aide-de- 
Camp (1848). Among his other novels 
are: Walter Fenton; or, The Scottish 
Cavalier (1850); Bothwell (1851); Jane 
Seton (1853); The Phantom Regiment 
(1856); The Secret Dispatch (1869); 
Under the Red Dragon (1872); Playing 
with Fire (1887), a story of the war in 
Soudan. He also wrote: Memoirs of 
Kirkaldy of Grange (1849); Memorials 
of the Castle of Edinburgh (1850); Old 
and New Edinburgh (1881); Scottish 
Soldiers of Fortune (1889), and others. 


*The Romance of War; or, the Highlanders in 
Spain (1846). Grant’s typical romance—love- 
making in Perthshire; the Peninsular War; the 
Waterloo campaign; battle scenes, duels, flirta- 
tions, and sketches of Spanish characters and 
manners; the narrative ending with the hero’s 
return to Scotland and union with his love. 


The Adventures of Rob Roy (1848). A col- 
lection of thrilling anecdotes and traditions 
about the career of the doughty cateran, with 
very little fiction. 


The Adventures of an Aide-de-Camp (1848). 
Campaigning and multifarious adventures in 
Italy, the battle of Maida (1806), and the 
siege of Scylla being the principal events. 
Zingari, brigands, patriots, French and British 
soldiers all play their part in this long romance. 


Bothwell; or, the Days of Queen Mary (1851). 
Career of Mary’s evil spirit, Bothwell. Opens 
in Norway, where he is an ambassador to the 
Danish king, with adventurous scenes of ship- 
wreck and peril; a fierce and strenuous pitch 
maintained all through this chronicle of 
hatreds, plots, and battles. Lady Bothwell’s 
piteous tragedy, the murder of Darnley, Both- 
well’s amour and marriage with Mary, his 
miserable end as a captive in Malmo, are the 
main episodes. 

The Yellow Frigate; or, The Three Sisters 
(1855). The romantic and tragic incidents 
that marked the close of James III., of Scot- 
land’s reign, the insurrection of the nobles, 
the battle of Sauchieburn, and the murder of 
James (1488), followed by the sea fights with 
the English in the Firth of Forth. With the 
incidents and characters of this stormy time 
is incorporated a good deal of fiction, with a 
more prosperous conclusion. 


Frank Hilton; or, The King’s Own (1855). 
Scenes of regimental life, a troop-ship voyage 
to Aden, the hero’s adventurous mission as 
envoy to an Arab sultan, winding up with a 
big battle in which the Arabs are severely 
beaten. Sketches of Oriental life and scenery, 
teligious and superstitious observances, and 
Oriental tales. 


Harry Ogilvie; or, The Black Dragoons 
(1856). A royalist story of Scotland during 
the great civil war, Scotch politics, and relig- 
ious feuds, the Solemn League and Covenant, 
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invasion of England, coronation of Charles II., 
at Scone, the battle of Inverkeithing, and the 
Sack of Dundee, with, of course, a love story 
running through the narrative. 

Lucy Arden (1859). A complete narrative 
of the events of the Jacobite rebellion in 1715, 
with racy character-sketches of the leaders 
and the more prominent of the rank and file. 
The hero gets mixed up with the rising and 
serves to the end, but escapes punishment, 
and wins the heroine of the love story that has 
been running alongside of the historical narra- 
tive. Grant shows much irresponsible origin- 
ality in making out ‘General’ Forster to be a 
good-natured debauchee, whose fondness for 
women nearly led to his capture by the enemy. 


Second to None (1864). Adventures of a 
penniless gentleman, who serves in the Scots 
Greys under Marlborough (1758), and the 
Duke of Cumberland in Hanover (1759); 
camp life, an exciting night action, swift and 
strange turns of fortune, escapes, disguises, 
Tescues, amours; a rapid succession of melo- 
dramatic events, with plenty of horror to 
flavor. 

The White Cockade; or, Faith and Fortitude 
(1867). A similar mixture of love story and 
warlike adventure, dealing with the Jacobite 
insurrection of 1745. 


Grant, Ulysses Simpson. The eigh- 
teenth President of the United States; 
born at Point Pleasant, O., April 27, 
1822; died at Mount McGregor, near 
Saratoga, N. Y., July 23, 1885. He 
graduated at West Point in 1843, was 
appointed a second lieutenant, and 
served during the Mexican War under 
Generals Taylor and Scott. In 1852 he 
was ordered to Oregon, and was made 
captain the next year. In 1854 he re- 
signed his commission in the army and 
was engaged in farming and other pur- 
suits until the breaking out of the Civil 
War, when he offered his services to the 
government. Of his military career, it 
is unnecessary to speak here. It closed 
with the surrender of the Confederate 
army under General Lee April 9, 1865, 
which virtually put an end to the war. 
In 1868 he was elected President of the 
United States, and was re-elected in 
1872. In March, 1877, soon after the 
expiration of his second Presidential 
term, he set out upon an extensive tour 
around the world, which lasted until the 
spring of 1880. He subsequently entered 
upon a kind of banking business in New 
York, which resulted disastrously, in 
consequence of the rascality of a partner, 
who had the sole management of the 
business. The property of General Grant 
was entirely swept away by this failure, 
which was the immediate occasion of 
writing his only book, the Personal 
Memoirs, which came down only to the 
conclusion of the Civil War. While en- 
gaged in writing this work an ulceration 
of the throat developed into a malignant 
cancer, which caused his death, after a 
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long and terrible suffering. The Personal 
Memoirs is unquestionably the most suc- 
cessful book, in a pecuniary sense, ever 
published; and proved a valuable legacy 
to his heirs, who, within two years after 
its publication, received not less than 
$500,000 by way of copyright. 


Grattan, Henry. An Irish orator and 
statesman; born in Dublin, July 3, 1746; 
died in London, June 4, 1820. His father 
was for many years recorder of the city 
of Dublin, and from 1761 to 1766 its 
representative in the Irish Parliament. 
He was educated at Trinity College and 
Dublin University. While at school 
those moral characteristics which distin- 
guished his later life made themselves 
manifest. He renounced the Tory prin- 
ciples of his father, who was a Protestant, 
and who disinherited him for his perver- 
sity. The young man studied law and 
was admitted to the Middle Temple in 
London in 1767. In 1772 he was called 
to the Irish bar, but never obtained a 
large practice. He devoted much of his 
attention to politics and the study of 
oratory. While in London he spent most 
of his time in the gallery of the House of 
Commons or at the bar of the Lords. He 
was a great admirer of Lord Chatham, 
of whose eloquence he gives a graphic 
description in one of his letters. In 1775 
he was chosen to represent the borough 
of Charlemont in the Irish Parliament, 
where he distinguished himself by his 
zeal and eloquence on behalf of the oppo- 
sition or Whig party. Grattan’s speeches 
show great labor and careful preparation, 
with many traces of art—art transfused 
and breathing with enthusiasm, and, 
though wanting in ease and simplicity, 
they are devoid of affectation or artifi- 
ciality. His style is characterized by an 
excessive use of epigram, which supplies 
the place of wit, and often of direct 
argument. His published works include 
Speeches, etc. (1811); Speeches in the 
Irish and in the Imperial Parliament and 
Miscellaneous Works (1822). 


Graviére, Jean Pierre Edmond Jurien 
de la (grav-yar’). A French admiral and 
author; born in Brest, France, November 
19, 1812; died in Paris, March 5, 1892. 
He served with distinction in Chinese 
waters (1841), the Black Sea, and the 
Mediterranean; and as commander of the 
expedition against Mexico, arranged the 
treaty of Soledad (1861). He was 
chosen a member of the French Academy 
in 1868. His numerous works include: 
Sardinia in 1841 (1841); Souvenir of an 
Admiral (1860); The Ancient Navy; The 
Modern Navy; Maritime Wars of the 
Revolution and Empire; The Navy of 
the Ancients and the Campaigns to 
Alexander (10 vols.), a great work 
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which places the author in the front rank 
of military historians. 


Gray, Asa. An eminent American 
botanist; born at Paris, N. Y., November 
1810, died at Cambridge, Mass., January, 
1888. He was professor of botany at 
Harvard from 1842 to 1873, when he 
resigned to take charge of the herbarium 
of Harvard. In 1874 he was chosen 
a regent of the Smithsonian Institution. 
He was recognized throughout the world 
as one of the leading botanists of the age. 
Besides contributions to scientific jour- 
nals, his works include: Elements of 
Botany (1836); Manual of the Botany of 
the Northern United States (1848); 
Botany of the United States Pacific Ex- 
ploring Expedition (1854); School and 
Field Book of Botany (1869); Natural 
Science and Religion (1880). 


Gray, Thomas. An English poet; born 
in London, December 26, 1716; died July 
30, 1771. He was the son of a scrivener, 
a harsh, ungenial man, who was separated 
from his wife and refused to aid in the 
maintenance of the family. Gray was 
educated at Eton, where his maternal 
uncle was master. From Eton he went 
to Cambridge. He formed a close inti- 
macy with Horace Walpole, son of the 
prime minister, who induced him to 
accompany him on a tour in France and 
Italy (1739-41). In 1858 he received the 
appointment of professor of modern his- 
tory at Cambridge. Soon after his 
health began to decline, although a year 
before his death he was able to make a 
tour in Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
Wales, and Scotland, of which he wrote 
pleasant accounts in the form of letters. 
He died of an attack of gout in the 
stomach, and was buried in the church- 
yard of Stoke-Pogis, the scene of his 
Elegy, Written in a Country Churchyard. 
Gray was one of the most accomplished 
men of his time. His knowledge of the 
classics was wide and accurate. He was 
versed in every department of history; 
was a good botanist, zoologist, and 
entomologist ;he was an expert antiquarian 
and heraldist. He had excellent taste in 
music, painting, and architecture. His 
letters descriptive of his travels on the 
continent and in Great Britain are 
graceful and animated. His letters were 
never designed for publication, and his 
fame rests upon a few poems, none of 
them of any considerable length. The 
Ode to Adversity, The Bard, and Progress 
of Posey contain many noble passages. 
The Ode on Distant Prospect of Eton 
College, written at the age of twenty-six, 
1s, upon the whole, superior to any of 
these. The Elegy, however, is Gray’s 
masterpiece. It was finished in 1740, 
although commenced seven years earlier; 
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so that only in a restricted sense can it be 
said to have been ‘‘written in a country 
churchyard.” 


Greeley, Horace. An American journ- 
alist and historian; born at Ambherst, 
N.H., February 3, 1811; died at Pleasant- 
ville, Westchester County, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 29, 1872. He was the son of a farmer, 
and received a common-school education. 
When fourteen years of age he was ay 
prenticed as a printer in the office of The 
Northern Spectator, published at Poult- 
ney, Vt. In 1831, after the suspension of 
the paper, he made his way to New York, 
worked for ten years as a journeyman 
printer, and then, in company with 
Francis V. Story, undertook the publica- 
tion of The Morning Post, a penny paper. 
Its failure at the end of three weeks did 
not discourage them. He had become a 
contributor to the papers on which he 
was a compositor, The Spirit of the Times 
and The Constitutionalist, a lottery organ. 
In 1834 he assisted in establishing The 
New Yorker, a weekly literary paper, 
highly popular, but unsuccessful finan- 
cially. In 1841 he established The 
Tribune, in which The New Yorker and 
The Log-Cabin were soon merged. To 
this paper he gave the best efforts of his 
life. In 1848 he was elected to Congress 
to fill a vacancy. He introduced the 
first bill giving homesteads to actual 
settlers on the public lands. He received 
three other nominations for Congress, 
but was not elected. In 1872 he was the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States. The excitement of 
the political campaign and the long illness 
terminated by the death of his wife, told 
heavily upon his strength, and induced 
an inflammation of the brain, of which he 
died in November, 1872. Besides a great 
number of editorials and other articles in 
newspapers, he published Hints Toward 
Reforms (1850); Glances at Europe 
(1851); History of the Strugele for Slav- 
ery Extension (1856); Overland Journey 
to San Francisco (1860); The American 
Conflict (1864-66); Recollections of a 
Busy Life (1868); Essays on Political 
Economy (1870), and What I Know 
About Farming (1871). 


Green, Anna Katharine (Mrs. Rohlfs). 
An American authoress; born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., November 11, 1846. She grad- 
uated at Ripley (female) College, Poult- 
ney, Vt., 1867. Her novels are detective 
stories, and enjoy great popularity. The 
Leavenworth Case (1878) is one of her 
best. Included in her publications are: 
Risifi’s Daughter (1866), a dramatic 
poem; The Sword of Damocles, A Strange 
Disappearance, Hand and Ring, The Mill 
Mystery, Behind Closed Doors, X Y Z, 
That Affair Next Door, etc. 


GREEN—GREIF 


Green, John Richard. An English his- 
torian; born at Oxford, December 12 (?), 
1837; died at Mentone, France, March 9, 
1883. His delicate constitution pre- 
vented him from pursuing the usual 
educational course, and he studied mainly 
under private tutors until the age of 
eighteen, when he obtained a scholarship 
at Jesus College, Oxford. He did not 
compete for University honors, but de- 
voted himself chiefly to historical study. 
While an undergraduate he contributed 
to the Oxford Chronicle a series of papers 
upon Oxford in the Eighteenth Century, 
which attracted the special notice of 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, then regius 
professor of ecclesiastical history at 
Oxford His first work was a Short His- 
tory of the English People (1875), which 
was expanded into the History of English 
People (1878-80). This work, completed 
before the author had passed his forty- 
second year, is in many respects the best 
complete history which has been pro- 
duced of England, from the earliest times 
to the battle of Waterloo. He then began 
the composition of historical works in- 
volving more minute details. These are: 
The Making of England, being the his- 
tory of the period of the Saxon Hept- 
archy (1882), and The Conquest of Eng- 
land by the Normans (1884), the last 
pages of which were written while he was 
in daily expectation of death, which 
occurred before the work was published. 


Green, Thomas Hill. An English phi- 
losopher and humorist; born in Birkin, 
Yorkshire, April 7, 1836; died at Oxford, 
March 26, 1882. His profound learning 
and attractive personal qualities made 
him a strong influence in British thought 
and the chief exponent of the Neo- 
Hegelian movement. His works include: 
Introduction to Hume, Treatise on 
Human Nature, Collected Writings, and 
Prolegomena to Ethics. 


Greene, Asa. An American author; 
born in Ashburnham, Mass., 1788; died 
in New York city, 1837. He graduated 
at Williams College, and in 1827 received 
a degree from the Berkshire Medical 
School. He was a bookseller of the old- 
fashioned kind, and noted as a humorist. 
He served for some time as editor of the 
New York Evening Transcript. His pub- 
lications include: Adventures of Dr. 
Dodimus Duckworth, A.N.Q., to which 
is added the History of a Steam Doctor 
(1833), and Debtor’s Prison (1837). 


Greene, Robert. An English drama- 
tist, poet, and prose-writer; born at Nor- 
wich, in 1560; died in London, September 
3, 1592. His life was in every way a 
disreputable one, ending at the age of 
thirty-two in extreme poverty and _dis- 
‘tress. He was educated at Clare Hall, 
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Cambridge, where he took his master’s 
degree in 1583. Five dramas indispu- 
tably his are extant, besides many poems, 
tales, and pamphlets. An edition of his 
works, in two volumes, edited by the 
Rev. A. Dyce, was published in 1831, Of 
his prose-writings, the most interesting 
are those in which he acknowledges his 
transgressions and shortcomings, and pro- 
fesses his deep repentance. Among his 
plays are: Orlando Furioso, The Honor- 
able History of Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay, and Alphonsus, King of Aragon. 


Greenwood, Grace (Sarah Jane Lippin- 
cott, Clarke). An American writer of 
prose and verse; born in Pompey, N. Y., 
September 23, 1823. She was favorably 
known as an editor and contributor. 
Ariadne is one of her best poems. She 
published: Greenwood Leaves (1850); 
Poems (1851); Merrie England (1855); 
Records of Five Years (1868), and New 
Life in New Lands (1873). 


Greey, Edward (gré). An English- 
American story-writer; born in Sand- 
wich, Kent, England, December 1, 1835; 
died in New York, October 1, 1888. After 
spending several years in Japan, he came 
to the United States in 1868, became a 
citizen, and engaged in commercial pur- 
suitsin New York. Among his plays are: 
Vendome and Uncle Abner. His histor- 
ical works include Young Americans in 
Japan (Boston, 1881), and The Wonder- 
ful City of Tokio. He wrote a pleasing 
collection of Japanese romance; trans- 
lated The Royal Ronins, etc. 


Gregorovius, Ferdinand (greg-6-réd’vé- 
6s). A German historian and poet; born 
in Neidenburg, East Prussia, January 19, 
1821; died at Munich, May 1, 1891. He 
studied severely at Konigsberg and at 
home, and wrote essays of deep scholar- 
ship; Socialistic Elements in Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister, a tragedy; The Death 
of Tiberius, of the ripest historical learn- 
ing; Corsica, and other most authorita- 
tive books of travel and description, 
based on close personal study. He wrote 
also Euphorion, an epic, and other poems 
of high repute. But his historical works, 
of unsurpassed learning and vivid reali- 
zation of the spirit of their times, are the 
most commanding monument of his 
genius. The City of Rome in the Middle 
Ages, Lucretia Borgia, Urban VIII., The 
Monuments of the Popes, and Athenais 
need but be named. 


Greif, Martin (grif). (An_ adopted 
name.) A German poet and dramatist, 
son of Max Frey, the publicist; born in 
Speyer, June 18, 1839. Designed for 
public life, he preferred the literary 
career. Hans Sachs, a successful drama, 


was followed by a volume of poems, the 
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tragedies, Corfiz Ulfeldt, the Count Chan- 
cellor of Denmark, Marino Faliero; the 
light comedy, Walter’s Return to his 
Country, and numerous other works of 
high literary qualities and scholarship. 
Strikingly successful plays also are Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, and Agnes Bernauer, the 


Angel of Augsburg. He is also a noted 


lyric poet. 


Grein, J.T. An Anglo-Dutch attorney, 
journalist, playwright, and dramatic 
critic; born in Amsterdam, October 11, 
1862. He was educated in Holland, Ger- 
many, and Belgium, and from 1879 to 1885 
was engaged in the East India trade and 
banking. He is at present an attorney in 
London, besides being dramatic critic of 
Life and the Westminster Review, Lon- 
don editor of three papers in Holland, 
and correspondent of several French and 
German journals. In 1891 he founded 
the Independent Theatre Society. Be- 
sides A Man’s Love, produced in 1889, 
with C. W. Jarvis as co-author, and other 
plays, his works include (in Dutch): 
Dramatis Essays (1884); Silhouettes 
(short novels, published in 1885, London): 
Wealth and Poverty (1890); ’Twixt Light 
and Dark, short stories. 


Gresset, Jean Baptiste Louis de (gres-sa) 
A French poet, dramatist, and satirist; 
born in Amiens, August 29, 1709; died 
there June 16, 1777. Early a Jesuit and 
teacher, he gained some repute from a 
pleasing ode On the Love of One’s Native 
Land; and rose to fame by Vert-Vert, a 
highly original and deliciously humorous 
verse narrative of a parrot brought up in 
a nunnery, but falling into evil society. 
His tendency to burlesque and irrever- 
ence in his poetry caused his expulsion 
from the order on the appearance of The 
Improvised Carnival and The Living 
Reading Desk. He cared nothing for 
this, and shortly after rose to the pin- 
nacle of popularity through The Naughty 
Man. He entered the academy in 1748, 
and wrote much popular prose and 
poetry, but later in life became alarmed 
concerning his soul, and abjured all his 
writings. 


Greville, Fulke (gra-vél’). (Lord 
Brooke.) An English statesman and poet; 
born at Beauchamp Camp, Warwick- 
shire, in 1554; died September 30, 1628; 
having been fatally stabbed by a servant 
with whom he had some dispute. He 
studied at Cambridge and Oxford; was 
knighted, and served for several years in 
parliament. In 1615 he was made under- 
treasurer and chancellor of the exchequer, 
and in 1620 was created Baron Brooke. 
He wrote two tragedies and several other 
works, among which are: The Life of 
the Renowned Sir Philip Sidney; A 
Treatise of Religion in Verse; A Treatise 
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of Human Learning, in fifteen stanzas, 
and A Treatise of Warres, in sixty-eight 
stanzas. A work, The Five Years of King 
James, which bears his name, is probably 
spurious. 


Gréville, Henry (gra-vél’), pseudonym 
of Madame Alice Durand. A French 
novelist; born (Fleury) in Paris, October 
12, 1842. She received her education in 
Russia, and began her literary career with 
contributions to St. Petersburg journals. 
Upon her marriage to Prof. Emile Dur- 
and, she returned to France, and con- 
tinued her literary activity, making use 
of her Russian experiences in a series 
of novels, which became very popular, 
notably Dosia and The Expiation of 
Saveli. Her genius is essentially real- 
istic, with an occasional tendency toward 
the romantic. Cleopatra, A Russian 
Violin, A Crime, and An Ancient House- 
hold, are types of this class of novels. 


Sylvie’s Betrothed (1882). The central 
situation is a delicate one, but the author’s 
refinement makes the story wholesome. 
Sylvie, an impulsive girl, almost unconsciously 
falls in love with her guardian, and he as 
innocently returns her regard, yet striving to 
do his duty by her, induces her to engage her- 
self to a young lover. When Sylvie dismisses 
her fiancé, the situation becomes acute; but 
the dénouement exhibits the triumph of good- 
ness, and teaches that ‘‘we must not live for 
ourselves alone.” 


Nikanor (1887). A Russian story, illustra- 
ting elevated ideals of conduct and character. 
The history of a grand seigneur, an egotist, 
who causes a love-child to be brought up 
secretly; impelled by a sense of duty, he 
gradually cherishes such feelings of paternity 
as melt the ice enveloping his heart. 


Greyson, Emile (gra-zén’). A Belgian 
poet, novelist, and essayist; born August 
17, 1823, in Brussels, where he is a high 
educational official His early reputa- 
tion was through poems, stories, and 
essays in Belgian papers; his latter fame 
is European. Fiamma Colonna and Tales 
of a Flemish Subject are his best fictions. 
His translations and literary papers in 
the Belgian Reviews, etc., make him a 
representative man of letters at home. 


Gribojedov, Alexander Sergeievich (sré- 
bé-ya’dov). A Russian dramatic poet 
and statesman; born in Moscow, January 
15, 1793; killed at Teheran, Persia, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1829. A distinguished soldier 
and diplomat, he was assassinated while 
minister to Persia, during ari anti-Russian 
tumult in Teheran. As a writer his repu- 
tation rests mainly upon Knowledge 
Brings Sufferings, a drama, in verse, 
delineating Russian society with bitter 
fidelity. A Georgian Night and a render- 
ing of the prelude to Faust are also 
creditable productions. 


GRIESINGER—GRIMM 


Griesinger, Karl Theodor (gré/zinc-er). 
A German novelist and sketch-writer; 
born December rr, 1809, in Kirnbach, in 
the Black Forest; died as Stuttgart, 
March 2, 1884. He studied theology at 
Tubingen and became a clergyman, then 
drifted intoauthorship. His first hit was 
made with Silhouettes from Suabia; and 
he founded the Suabian Humorist, only 
to meet ruin by the upheavals of 1848. 
After another attempt to establish a 
popular paper, and an ensuing term of im- 
prisonment, he visited the United States. 
Living Pictures from America; Emigrant 
Stories; The Old Brewery, or New York 
Mysteries of Crime; and Vatican Mysteries 
were written upon his return home. 


Griffin, Gerald. An Irish novelist and 
poet; born at Limerick, December 12, 
1803; died at Cork, June 12, 1840. 
While he was a youth his family emigrated 
to America, leaving him at Adare, near 
Limerick, situated in a beautiful valley, 
which he has celebrated in verse. At the 
age of twenty he went to London with 
two tragedies, Aguire and Gisippus, 
which he vainly tried to dispose of, 
though the latter was successfully brought 
out on the stage after his death. He be- 
came a writer for periodicals, and in 
three or four years acquired a brilliant 
reputation. His first novel, Holland- 
tide, was published in 1827; this was 
followed by several others, of which The 
Collegians (1828) dramatized as The Col- 
leen Bawn, presents an unusually vivid 
picture of Irish life. In 1830 one of his 
sisters took the veil; and this incident 
directed his thoughts more and more to a 
“religious” life. In 1838 he united with 
a religious association at Cork, known as 
the ‘‘Christian Brotherhood,’’ whose mis- 
sion was to give instruction to the poor 
of that city. Two years after entering 
upon his novitiate he died from an attack 
of typhus fever. A complete collection 
of his works, with a Memoir by his 
brother, was issued in New York, in eight 
volumes, 1842-46. Among his other 
works are The Invasion and The Rivals. 


Tales of the Munster Festivals (1827). Racy 
and sympathetic stories of the Irish peasantry 
and the classes a little above them. 


The Collegians; or, The Colleen Bawn; a 
Tale of Garryowen (1828). Griffin is the 
novelist of the better class of Irish yeoman, 
and is very true and faithful as an interpreter 
of native character. The main part of this 
story is founded on fact—a poor girl is seduced 
and then forsaken for a wife of higher station. 
It is a richly imaginative story, full of varied 
character and intense passion, tragic gloom 
alternating with gaiety and pathos. 


Griffis, William Elliot. An American 
clergyman and traveller; born_in Phila- 
delphia, September 17, 1843. He served 
in the Union army in 1863. After the 
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war he entered Rutgers College and 
graduated in 1869. The next year he 
was appointed to organize schools in 
Japan on the American plan. For a year 
he was superintendent of education at 
Echizen, and from 1872 to 1874 he was 
professor of physics in the Imperial 
University of Tokio. On his return to 
America he studied theology at New 
Brunswick, N. J., and at the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. He 
then held successful pastorates in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., Boston, Mass., and 
Ithaca, N. Y. While in Japan he pre- 
pared the New Japan Series of Reading 
Books (1872) and a Guide to Tokio and 
Yokohama (1874). After his return he 
published The Mikado’s Empire (1876); 
The Japanese Fairy World (1880); 
Asiatic History (1881); Corea, the Her- 
mit Nation (1882); Corea Without and 
Within (1885), and The Life of Matthew 
Galbraith Perry (1887). Mr. Griffis is a 
prolific writer, and his subjects cover a 
wide field. Among his later works are: 
The Lily Among Thorns (1889); Honda, 
the Samurai (1890); Sir William Johnson 
(1891); Japan in History, Folk-Lore and 
Art (1892); Brave Little Holland (1894); 
The Religions of Japan (1895); Townsend 
Harris (1895). 


Grillparzer, Franz (gril’pdrts-er). A 
distinguished Austrian dramatist; born 
at Vienna, January 15, 1791; died there 
January 21, 1872. His father destined 
him for his own profession of advocate, 
and he studied jurisprudence. In 1813 
he entered the civil service, from which 
he retired to private life in 1856. He 
was made a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1847. From boyhood he dis- 
played a strong liking for the drama. His 
especial fondness for Spanish plays is 
reflected in all his earlier works. His 
first play, The Ancestress (1816), was 
after the style of the so-called fate 
tragedies then dominating the German 
stage. The Golden Fleece (1822) is con- 
sidered by many his best work. Grill- 
parzer was a lyric as well as a dramatic 
poet. His poems were written, as he 
himself says, to give vent to feelings 
which oppressed him, which is, no doubt, 
an attempt to force a share of his melan- 
choly upon his readers. His works in- 
clude: Sappho (1818); King Ottokar’s 
Fortune and End (1825); A True Servant 
of His Master (1828); The Waves of Love 
and of the Sea (1831); The Dream, a Life 
(1834). His only comedy, Woe to Him 
Who Lies, having failed in 1840, he 
almost passed out of remembrance. His 
complete works were published in ten 
volumes at Stuttgart in 1872. 


Grimm, Hermann Friedrich (grim). A 


German critic and biographer; was born 
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at Cassel, January 6, 1826. He is a son 
of the celebrated philologist, Wilhelm 
Grimm. He was educated at Berlin and 
at Bonn; and from 1850 to 1853 he lived 
at Rome. In 1872 he became professor 
of the history of art at the University of 
Berlin. He is the founder of the review 
Ueber Kunstleben und Kuntzwerke; and 
has written, besides a vast number of 
minor essays, Goethe in Italian (1850); 
Essays (1850-75); Armin (1851); Deme- 
trius (1854); Unuberwindliche Machte 
(The Unconquerable Powers, 1859); Das 
Leben Michelangelo (1870); Das Leben 
Rafaels (1872); Funfzehn Essays (1874); 
Vorlesungen uber Goethe (1877), and a 
collection of stories entitled Novellen. 
His most important work is generally 
considered to be his Life of Michel- 
angelo, of which there is a fine transla- 
tion by Miss Bunnett. 


Grimm, Jacob. A German philologist, 
archeologist, and folk-lorist; born in 
Hanau, January 4, 1785; died at Berlin, 
September 20, 1863. He studied at 
Cassel and Marburg; and at twenty be- 
came Savigny’s assistant at Paris. His 
abilities becoming renowned, he was sent 
as secretary to the Hessian ambassador 
at the Vienna Congress, and then to Paris 
to reclaim the plundered treasures of 
German libraries. He continued in 
similar employment with increasing repu- 
tation, till his liberalism in 1848 forced 
him out of public life. Thenceforward 
till his death he busied himself with 
antiquarian and philological researches. 
The Poetry of the Meistersingers, a Ger- 
man Grammar, German Mythology, An- 
tiquities of German Jurisprudence, His- 
tory of the German Language, and many 
similar works cover the entire field of the 
subjects, and are among the chief creators 
of modern philology and its methods. 
His popular fame rests upon his collabora- 
tion with his brother Wilhelm in the 
Fables for Children; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
universally known. 


Grimmelshausen, Hans Jakob Chris- 
toffel von (grim’mels-hou-zen). (‘‘Samuel 
Greifenson v. Hirschfeld.’’?) A German 
romance-writer; born in Gelnhausen about 
1625; died at Renchen, Baden, August 
16, 1676. In youth he was a military 
adventurer. According to some accounts 
he served the bishop of Strasburg for a 
time, and became a Catholic. He became 
celebrated as the author of The Adven- 
tures of Simplicius Simplicissimus, the 
life story of a vagabond adventurer of 
the Thirty Years’ War, who settles into 
a peaceful old age in the Black Forest. 
His other romances, The World Inside 
Out, Joseph in Egypt, and Pluto’s Coun- 
cil Chamber, among them, are unim- 
portant, 
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Grimod de la Reyniére (gré-md’ dé 14 
ran-yar’). A French wit and authority 
on gastronomy; born in Paris, November 
20, 1758; died at Villiers-sur-Orge, De- 
cember 25, 1837. He was designed for 
the law, but chose letters and the pleas- 
ures of the table. The biting venom of 
his wit, added to a grotesque hideousness 
of aspect, made him renowned. His 
celebrity was heightened by the eccen- 
tricities of his costly and delicious ban- 
quets. Reflections on Pleasure, The 
Philosophical Lorgnette, and The Al- 
manac of Gourmands are in the number of 
his literary extravagances. 


Gringoire, Pierre (gran-gwdr’), A 
French poet; born in Caen about 1475; 
died about 1539. He made himself a 
sort of court poet to Louis XII., cele- 
brating among other things the conquest 
of Milan and the expedition against 
Naples. He was the creator of French 
political or topical drama, his best work 
in that line being The Game of the Prince 
of Fools, in which the king is said to have 
collaborated; it was aimed against Pope 
Julius II., as was his Morality of the 
Obstinate Man. His name figures in 
Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame. 


Grinnell, George Bird. An American 
ornithologist, editor, and author; born in 
New York Statein 1849. He is the editor 
of Forest and Stream. His works deal 
principally with Indian life and folk-lore. 
Among the best known are: The Story of 
a Prairie People, The Story of the Indian, 
Pawnee Hero Stories, and Folk Tales. 


Griswold, Hattie Tyng. An American 
writer of prose and verse; born in Boston, 
January 26, 1842. She wrote many tales 
and poems; published Apple Blossoms 
(1878) and Home Life of Great Authors 
(1886). Under the Daisies is one of her 
best known poems. 


Grossi, Tommaso (grés’sé). An Italian 
novelist and poet; born at Bellano, on the 
Lake of Como, January 20, 1791; died at 
Milan, December 10, 1853. After study- 
ing law at the University of Pavia, he 
took up his residence at Milan, where he 
early began to write stories in verse which 
became very popular. His ‘‘ great poem,” 
as the Italians style it, The Lombards in 
the First Crusade, in fifteen cantos, was 
pronounced to be the finest poem which 
Italy had produced since Tasso. His 
historical novel, Marco Visconti, pub- 
lished in 1835, established his literary 
reputation. After writing this he mar- 
ried, and devoted himself successfully to 
the practice of law. Scattered through 
Marco Visconti are several exquisite 
lyrics. Other works which met with 
success are Ildegonda (1820) and G. 
Maria Visconti, a tragedy. A writer in 
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the Nouvelle Biographie Generale says of 
Grossi: ‘‘He is full of grace and elegance, 
and these qualities do not exclude force, 
passion, and elevation.” 


Grote, George. An English historian; 
born at Clay Hill, near Beckenham, 
Kent, November 17, 1794; died in Lon- 
don, June 18, 1871. He was educated at 
the Charterhouse School, London, and at 
the age of fifteen entered the banking 
house of which his father was the senior 
partner. He, however, devoted much of 
his time to literature and politics. In 
1832 he was returned to parliament for the 
city of London. The leading feature of 
his parliamentary career was his persistent 
effort to introduce the ballot system into 
English elections. In 1841 he resigned his 
seat in parliament in order to devote him- 
self to his History of Greece, for which he 
had begun to gather materials as early as 
1823. This history comprises twelve 
volumes, of which Vols. I. and II. ap- 
peared in 1846, III. and IV. in 1847, V. 
and VI. in 1849, VII. and VIII. in 1850, 
IX. and X. in 1852, XI. in 1853, XII. in 
1855. He proposed to supplement the 
History by an exhaustive work upon 
Greek Philosophy, of which Plato and 
the other Companions of Socrates ap- 
peared in 1865; this was to be followed by 
Aristotle, which, however, was never 
completed. 


Grotius, Hugo. A famous Dutch jurist 
and scholar; born at Delft, April 10, 1583; 
died at Rostock, August 29, 1645. His 
treatise On the Law of War and Peace 
made him the founder of the modern 
science of international law. He was also 
the author of important historical works 
and Biblical commentaries. Next to Bar- 
neveld, he was the remonstrant leader in 
Holland, and barely escaped sharing his 
fate. 


Groto, Luigi (gro’td). An Italian poet, 
called ‘‘The Blind Man of Adria;” born 
there, September 7, 1541; died at Venice, 
December 13, 1585. He lost his sight 
when eight days old, but studied literature 
and philosophy with precocious ability, 
delivering a speech before the Queen of 
Poland at eighteen, gaining commissions 
from Italian States to compose addresses 
for public occasions, and taking the part 
of the blind seer Tiresias in Sophocles’s 
Oedipus. His orations and letters were 
collected; he left also a small volume of 
poems; The Treasure, a comedy, and 
Delilah, a tragedy. His style is affected, 
but his thoughts are original. 


“‘ Griin, Anastasius” (griin), pseudonym 
of Anton Alexander, Count of Auersperg. 
An Austrian poet and statesman; born in 
Laibach, April 11, 1806; died at Gratz, 
September 12, 1876. Although of aris- 
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tocratic birth and breeding, his political 
leanings were liberal, and he became 
immersed in the peo: movement 
of his day. His literary work, for the 
most part, grew out of and developed his 
public policy. His first volume, Leaves 
of Love, did not attract much attention. 
The Last Knight was more successful; it 
celebrated the chivalry of the first Maxi- 
milian’s time. Strolls of a Viennese Poet 
and a second volume of Poems made him 
known. The Nibelungen in a Dress Coat 
is a humorous narrative; Robin Hood is 
a powerful poem in a ballad form; The 
Kalenberg Pastor is a picture of simple 
life; and Popular Songs of the Krains 
(inhabitants of Carinthia, Austria) form 
7 very important collection of native folk- 
ore. 


Grundtvig, Nikolai Frederik Severin 
(grént-vig). A Danish theologian, his- 
torian. and poet; born in Udby, Island of 
Seeland, September 8, 1783; died at 
Copenhagen, September 3, 1872. He 
was the son of a clergyman, a very pre- 
cocious child; educated first by his 
father thoroughly, then at the University 
of Copenhagen, later taking up a course 
of study in history, languages, religion, 
etc., with enormous industry and power 
of assimilation. His first writings were: 
A Masked Ball in Denmark, a protest in 
prose and verse against the intellectual 
frivolity of the time; An Abridgment of 
Norse Mythology, and The Progressive 
Decadence of Military Prowess and 
Science in the North. The Mythology of 
the North; or, the Language of Symbols 
Developed and Explained by Means of 
History and Poetry (1832) made a sensa- 
tion in the intellectual world. As a poet, 
Little Norse Poems, Phoenix, and others 
have made his name a household word 
in the North. Roskilde Run, Danish War 
Song, The Deliverance of Jutland, and 
Legends of the Poets and Heroes of the 
North are among his celebrated works. 


Gryphius, Andreas (gré’fé-6s or grif’i- 
us). A German poet, dramatist, and 
scholar; born in Glogau, Silesia, October 
11, 1616; died there, July 16, 1664. An 
orphan who struggled into an education, 
he was finally left a comfortable legacy 
by a nobleman he had been tutor for; 
he travelled and published his poems; but 
his naturally morose temper was further 
soured by the political conditions of his 
time, and his poetry is tinctured with a 
deep bitterness. Leo Armenius, Cath- 
erine of Georgia, The Murdered Royalty ; 
or, Charles Stuart, are powerful but 
sombre tragedies. He was deemed one 
of the most profound scholars of his day, 
having an acquaintance with eleven lan- 
guages. Among his performances was 


‘Peter Squenz, an adaptation from a 
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garbled transcript of Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. 


Guarini, Giovanni Battista (gwdr-é’né). 
An Italian poet; born at Ferrara, Decem- 
ber 10, 1537; died at Venice, October 4, 
1612. His grandfather and his great- 
grandfather occupied the chair of Greek 
and Latin in the University of Ferrara, 
and published several works in Latin. 
Guarini studied at Ferrara, Pisa, and 
Padua, visited Rome, and on his return 
to Ferrara was appointed professor of 
belles-lettres in the university. When 
about thirty years he entered the service 
of Duke Alfonso II., and was employed 
by him in several diplomatic missions. 
In 1582 he withdrew from court to his 
country house, where he found leisure 
for the cultivation of poetry, which his 
public life had constrained him to neglect. 
He edited the Gerusalemme and the 
Rime of Tasso, and then composed his 
dramatic poem, I! Pastor Fido, first 
printed in 1590. Alfonso, fearing to lose 
the poet, summoned him again to court, 
and made him counsellor of state. Guar- 
ini published several other works, among 
them L’Idropica, a comedy; I] Segretario, 
dialogue; Rima, a collection of sonnets 
and madrigals, and Letters. I! Pastor 
Fido passed through forty editions during 
its author’s lifetime. 


Guell y Rente, José (gwel’ é ran-ta’). 
A Spanish poet, historian. statesman, and 
miscellaneous writer; born in Havana, 
Cuba, September 14, 1818; died at Mad- 
tid, December 20, 1884. He studied law 
in Havana and Barcelona. A romantic 
attachment for Dona Josepha de Bour- 
bon, sister of the king, ended in his mar- 
riage to her, in spite of tremendous court 
opposition, in 1848. He sided with the 
popular party in the revolution of 1854, 
and was subsequently elected to the 
Cortes. Tears of the Heart and Heart- 
Chagrin ‘brought him into prominence as 
a poet. Meditations, Christian, Phil- 
osophical, and Political, for the Use of the 
People; Thoughts, Literary and Political, 
and many essays and political pamphlets 
comprise his prose writings. 


Guell y Rente, Juan. A Cuban poet; 
born in Havana in 1815; died in Madrid, 
Spain, 1875. His first volume was pub- 
lished in 1843. Sentiments of the Soul, 
pea (1844); Last Poems (1859), and 

ummer Nights (186r). 


Guérin, Georges-Maurice and Eugénie 
de (ga-raii’). French diarists and prose- 
writers; whose Journals and Letters have 
endeared their names to the masters of 
criticism, were born of an ancient and 
noble but poor French family at the 
Chateau of Le Cayla, in Languedoc. 
Eugenie in 1805, and her brother on 
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August s, 1810. Maurice died there July 
19, 1839, and was followed to the grave 
by his sister in 1848. After going to 
school at Toulouse and studying in Paris, 
Maurice attached himself to the monastic 
society that was gathered round the Abbe 
Lamennais at La Chenaie, in Brittany, 
in 1832. Having remained there for a 
year, he returned to Paris, taking little 
further interest in the monastery after 
the Abbe’s own departure. In Paris he 
tried to support himself by teaching and 
writing for the papers and magazines, 
employments for which he was singularly 
unsuited. In 1838 he married a rich 
Creole, but the seeds of a fatal consump- 
tion were already developing, and the 
next year he went to his home in Langue- 
doc to die. Eugenie’s place in literature 
has been determined by the spiritual 
interest and perfect style of her journal, 
which remains a permanent record of her 
love for her brother and the high purity 
of her Catholicism. The Reliquie of 
Georges-Maurice de Guerin, containing a 
few poems, his journals, and a number of 
his letters, edited by his friend Trebutien, 
with a notice of the author by Sainte- 
Beuve, appeared in 1861; and the Journal 
et Lettres of Eugenie was published the 
following year, and was crowned by the 
Academie Frangaise. 


Gueroult, Constant (ga-ré’). A French 
writer of sensational fiction; born in 
Elbeuf, February 11, 1814; died at Paris, 
November 29, 1882. At first engaged in 
trade, he wrote novels in his leisure and 
soon made his fortune. The Stranglers 
of Paris, written partly in collaboration, 
is his representative effort; but The 
Beggar of Toledo, Captain Zamore, The 
Depths of Paris, and. The Marcellange 
Affair are powerful tales of the sensa- 
tional order, and gave rise to a school of 
imitators. 


Guerrazzi, Francesco Domenico (gwer- 
rat’sé). An Italian statesman, romance- 
writer, and satirist; born in Livorno 
(Leghorn), August 12, 1804; died there, 
September 23, 1873. After a turbulent 
political career, a dictatorship of some 
months in 1848, and then a cell and 
exile, he devoted himself mainly to liter- 
ature. He had already written at twenty- 
three The Battle of Benevento, a historical 
novel, and his best work in fiction. Other 
novels are: The Siege of Florence, a 
romance, published under the pseudonym 
‘Anselmo Gualandi;’”’ Beatrice Cenci, a 
highly popular story; Veronica Cybo, 
Duchess of San Giuliano, and The Hiding- 
Place in the Wall, both fine efforts of the 
imagination. A drama, The Whites and 
the Blacks; a biographical study, The 
Life of Andrea Doria; and a volume of 
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Orations, all show power. He founded 
L’Asino (The Ass), a satirical sheet, 


Guevara, Antonio de (ga-va/ra), A 
Spanish historical and moral essayist; 
born in Viscaya about 1490; died in 1 545- 
After a short career at court, he became 
a Franciscan. Charles V. made him his 
companion in some of his voyages, and 
gave him a rich bishopric. His humility 
was proverbial. His writings were an 
influence in the development of Spanish 
letters, being distinguished by a great 
purity of diction and a courtly and grace- 
ful style. He applies the teachings of 
history to daily conduct. His Marcus 
Aurelius, for example, is a sort of Cyro- 
peedia, and has been translated into many 
languages. The Prince’s Time-Piece and 
The First Ten Caesars are manuals for 
the ethical guidance of youthful royalty. 


Guevava y Duejias, Luis Velez de 
(ga-va’ € dwan’ydz). A Spanish drama- 
tist and romancer; born in Ecija, Anda- 
lusia, January, 1570; died at Madrid, 
November to, 1646. As a young lawyer 
he won the favor of King Philip, who 
gave him his first literary encouragement. 
He wrote 400 plays, all very long and 
full of wit. Empire after Death and The 
King is More Important than One’s Own 
Flesh and Blood are the best known. He 
also wrote a novel or romance, The Lame 
Devil, from which Le Sage freely bor- 
rowed in writing upon the same theme. 


Guidi, Carlo Alessandro (gwé’dé). An 
Italian poet; born in Pavia, June 14, 
1650; died at Frascati, June 12, 1712. He 
attracted notice at the Roman court by 
his extreme hideousness of aspect and 
precocious charm of mind and character. 
The Queen of Sweden lodged him in her 
villa on the Rialto, and Pope Clement XI. 
was his patron. His fame depends prin- 
cipally upon his graceful lyrics. Poems, 
Daphne, Six Homilies of Pope Clement 
XI. Done into Verse and Endymion are 
his most admired compositions. He was 
killed by the shock consequent upon dis- 
covering a typograpical error in one of 
his works. 


Guillaume de Lorris (gé-yom/’ dé 16-rés’) 
A French poet; born at Lorris about 
r211; died between 1240 and 1260. He 
appears to have been about twenty-five 
when he wrote the first part of the famous 
Roman de la Rose. This poem has been 
the subject of extravagant eulogy until 
well within the present century. It has 
to do with a knight who arrives at the 
palace of pleasure and has varied expe- 
riences with Venus and her alluring but 
erratic companions. The rose in the 
story has no particular meaning, though 
the hero’s task is to pluck it, The poem 


tine in 1794. 
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is in two parts, the last being from the 
pen of Jean de Meung. 


Guillaume de Machaut (gé-yom’ dé 
ma-cho’), A French poet; and musician 
born in Machaut, Seine-et-Marne, be- 
tween 1282 and 1284; died at Rheims 
about 1377. He first appeared in a 
menial office at the court of Jean of 
Navarre, wife of Philip the Fair; becom- 
ing the latter’s valet in time, and subse- 
quently clerk to the King of Bohemia. 
A lady of prominence at the French 
court—the wife of the Comte de Foix, 
according to some, Peronne d’Armen- 
tieres, according to others—fell in love 
with him, and their amours are set forth 
in his Voir Dit; or, Book of Said and 
Seen. The Taking of Alexandria nar- 
rates the adventures of King Peter I., 
of Cyprus. His musical compositions 
were much esteemed. 


Guiney, Louise Imogen. An American 
poetess and essayist; born in Boston, Jan- 
uary 7, 1861. Among her volumes of 
verse may be mentioned: Verse, Songs 
at the Start, A Roadside Harp, etc. She 
has also published: Goose-Quill Papers, 
Brownies and Bogles, Monsieur Henri, A 
Little English Gallery, Lovers’ Saint 
Ruths, Patrins, etc. She has edited an 
edition of Mangan’s poems. 


Guinness, Mrs. Fanny E. An English 
evangelist and religious writer; wife of 
Henry G.; born (Fitzgerald) in Dublin, 
Ireland, April, 1831. She was one of 
the earliest woman preachers of the gospel 
and was secretary of the first Christian 
mission on the Congo. Besides works 
written in collaboration with her hus- 
band she has published: She Spake of 
Him, being Recollections of Mrs. H. 
Denning (1872); Sitwana’s Story (1882); 
The Wide World and Our Work (1886); 
New World of Central Africa. 


Guinness, Henry Grattan. An Irish 
evangelist and religious writer; born near 
Dublin, August, 1835. His chief work, 
The Approaching End of the Age, was 
issued in 1878, and: has passed through 
ten editions. He has also written: Preach- 
ing for the Million (1859), and with his 
wife, Light for the Last Days (1886); 
Romanism and the Reformation (1887); 
The Divine Programme of the World’s 
History (1888). 


Guizot, Frangois Pierre Guillaume 
(gé-z0’ or gtié-z6’). A celebrated French 
statesman, orator, and historian; born at 
Nimes, October 4, 1787; died at Val- 
Richer, in Normandy, October 12, 1874. 
He belonged to an honorable Huguenot 
family of Nimes. His father, a distin- 
guished lawyer, perished by the guillo- 
He soon began to write 
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for Le Publiciste, and entered upon an 
active literary life. A work on French 
synonyms (1809), an essay on the fine 
arts in France (1811), and a translation, 
with notes, of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
(1812), led to his appointment in the lat- 
ter year to the chair of modern_ history 
in the University of France. His most 


important works are: The History of’ 


Civilization in Europe, The History of 
Civilization in France, History of the 
English Revolution, Shakespeare and 
His Time, and his own Memoirs. He 
also wrote Memoirs Relating to the His- 
tory of France to the Thirteenth Century ; 
Corneille and his Time (1852); Medita- 
tions on the Present State of the Christian 
Religion (1865); History of France for 
my Grandchildren (1870-75). 


Gumpert, Thekla von (gém’part). A 
German juvenile writer; born in Kalisch, 
June 28, 1810. She was the daughter of 
a prominent physician. When com- 
paratively young she undertook the 
training of the Princess Czartoriski’s 
children, developing then her talent as 
a story-teller. The Little Father and his 
Grandchild, Aunt’s Trip to the Baths, 
and My First White Hair, are among her 
greatest successes. In 1856 she married 
Franz von Schober, under whose name 
she is also known. Her later produc- 
tions, especially Heart-Leaf Pastime and 
Treasury of Books for Germany’s Daugh- 
ters, have maintained their popularity. 


Gundulic, Ivan (gén’dé-litch). (‘‘Gio- 
vanni Gondola.’’ A Dalmatian poet; 
born in Ragusa, January 8, 1588; died 
there December 8, 1638. His writings 
show extensive acquaintance with the 
philosophy, jurisprudence, and ethics of 
his time. But littleis known of this first 
dramatic poet among the Slavs. His 
greatest poem, Osman, is an epic in twenty 
books, presenting a stirring panorama 
of the career of one of the Turkish Sul- 
tans, with the Polish-Turkish war of 1621 
for a background. His dramas are 
pleasing and finished productions. Pro- 
serpina, Cleopatra, Arijadna, and Dub- 
ravka show a rich and fertile imagina- 
tion. Among his elegies, The Tears of a 
Lost Son, is full of lofty and tender ex- 
pression. 


Gunter, Archibald Clavering (gun’tér), 
An Anglo-American novelist and play- 
writer; was born in Liverpool in 1847. 
His parents removed to California in 1853. 
He was educated in England and in the 
United States, graduating at’ University 
College, San Francisco. He followed his 
profession of mining and civil engineer- 
ing in the West until 1874, when he be- 
came a stockbroker in San Francisco. 
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In 1877 he removed to New York, and 
has since devoted himself to literature. 
His first play, entitled Cuba, was written 
while he was pursuing his collegiate 
studies. Later plays are Two Nights in 
Rome, produced in New York in 1889; 
Fresh the American (1890), and more 
recently, in quick succession, Courage, 
After the Opera, The Wall Street Bandit, 
Prince Karl, and The Deacon’s Daughter. 
He has also dramatized several of his 
own novels, of which the first, Mr. Barnes 
of New York (1887) has been published 
in several languages and by some half 
dozen English publishing houses. Other 
novels are: Mr. Potter of Texas (1888); 
That Frenchman (1889); Miss Nobody 
of Nowhere (1890); Small Boys in Big 
Boots (1890); Miss Dividends (1892); 
Baron Montez of Panama and Paris 
(1893); A Florida Enchantment (1893); 
A Princess of Paris (1894), and its sequel, 
The King’s Stockbroker (1894), and The 
First of the English (1895). 


Guthrie, James Cargill. A Scotch poet; 
born in Forfarshire, August 27, 1814; a 
prominent clergyman, but for years a 
librarian at Dundee. He has written 
some exceedingly happy studies in verse, 
Village Scenes (1851), Wedded Love 
(1865), and Woodland Echoes (1878), 
besides a volume on Old Scottish Cus- 
toms (1885), a pleasing work in prose. 


Guttinguer, Ulric (gu-tang-wa’). <A 
French poet, journalist, and man of let- 
ters; born in Rouen in 1785; died at 
Paris, September 21, 1866. He was an 
extreme partisan of the romantic school. 
He won fame with Nadir, a collection of 
criticisms and essays on literary and 
sentimental subjects. His masterpiece, 
however, is the volume of Poetic Mis- 
cellany, originally contributed to the 
Muse Francaise. He wrote several 
novels, a Dithyramb on Lord Byron’s 
Death, impressions of travel, and much 
fugitive verse. 


Gutzkow, Karl Ferdinand (géts’ko). 
A German poet, journalist, dramatist, 
and critic; born in Berlin, March safe 
1811; died at Sachsenhausen, near Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, December 16, 1878; 
He was an early and thorough student 
of history and literature. His essay 
On the Fate-Decreeing Deities (De Diis 
Fatalibus) won him a prize and reputa- 
tion; and his next performance, The 
Forum of Literature and the Press, 
obtained for him a place as assistant to 
Wolfang Menzel, then the greatest editor 
in Stuttgart. The Letters of a Fool of a 
Man to a Fool of a Woman, and a fanciful 
tale, Maha Gurn, the Story of a God, 
were very popular, His plays are con- 
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sidered his best work, notably, Queue 
and Sword, a comedy; Uriel Acosta, a 
tragedy; The King’s Lieutenant, a drama 
in which the young Goethe is portrayed, 
and five or six others. Of his novels, 
Die Ritter vom Geiste, The Knights of 
the Soul, and The Magician of Rome, 
have attained a wide popular circulation 
and influence. 


Guyot, Arnold Henry (gé-6’). A Swiss 
geographer and author; born near Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland, September 28, 1807; 
died at Princeton, N. J., February 8, 
1884. He studied at several European 


_ Habberton, John. An American novel- 
ist; born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1842. 
While engaged as a printer, he sent 
sketches of picturesque features of New 
York to weekly papers in that city and 
in Boston. He served in the Union Army 
during the Civil War. From 1873 to 
1876 he was literary editor of the Chris- 
tian Union, and later belonged to the 
editorial staff of the New York Herald. 
He is the author of Helen’s Babies and 
the Barton Experiment (1876); Other 
People’s Children, The Jericho Road, The 
Scripture Club of Valley Rest, and Some 
Folks (1877); The Crew of the Sam 
Weller and Little Guzzy (1878); The 
Worst Boy in Town (1879); Just One 
Day and Who Was Paul Grayson? 
(1880); The Bowsham Puzzle and George 
Washington (1884), and Country Luck 
(1887). His first drama, Deacon Crankitt 
was produced in 1880. Helen’s Babies, 
which has been translated into French, 
German, and Italian, ‘“‘grew up,” says 
the author, ‘‘out of an attempt to keep 
for a single day the record of the doings 
of a brace of boys, of whom the author 1s 
half owner.”’ His later productions in- 
clude: Brueton’s Bayou (1887); All He 
Knew (1889); Well Out of It (1889); 
Couldn’t Say No (1889); Out at Twin- 
nett’s (1891); The Chautauquans (1891); 
A Lucky Lover (1892); Where Were the 
Boys? (1895). 


Hacklander, Friedrich Wilhelm von 
(hak’len-der). A German novelist, dra- 
matist, and miscellaneous writer; born at 
Burtscheid, near Aix-la-Chapelle, Prus- 
sia, November 1, 1816; died near Starn- 
bergersee, Bavaria, July 6, 1877. He 
was educated for mercantile pursuits; 
served in the army, and, after a trial 
of mercantile life, went to Stuttgart, 
where, in 1844, he published Scenes of 
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universities, and graduated as Ph.D. 
from Berlin in 1835. After four years of 
study in Paris he became the colleague 
of Agassiz at the Academy of Neuchatel 
as professor of physical geography there. 
He removed to the United States in 1848, 
and from 1854 till his death was professor 
of physical geography at Princeton, N. 
J. Among his numerous works are: 
Earth and Man (1849); Directions for 
Meteorological Observations (1850); a 
series of school geographies (1866-75); 
A Memoir of Louis Agassiz (1883); 
Biblical Cosmogony (1884). 


Military Life During Peace and Guard- 
room Adventures. wh the same year he 
travelled in the East. In 1843 he was 
appointed secretary to the Crown Prince. 
He afterward joined the Austrian army. 
In 1855 he visited Spain, and in 1859 he 
became director of the royal buildings 
and gardens at Stuttgart. He was the 
author of about seventy volumes, many 
of which have been translated into Eng- 
lish. Among them are: Daguerreotypes 
Taken during a Voyage in the East 
(1842-46); Tales (1843); A Pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Humorous Tales (1847); Mili- 
tary Life in Time of War (1849); Scenes 
from Life (1850); Nameless Histories 
(1851); Eugene Stillfried (1852); Euro- 
pean Slave-Life (1854); A Winter in 
Spain (1856); The Moment of Happiness 
(1857); Military Life in Prussia (1868); 
The Storm Bird (1872), and The Mark of 
Cain (1874). Hacklander’s best stories 
are those relating to military life and 
adventure, most of which are based on 
personal experience. 

The Countess of St. Alban (1851). A pic- 
ture of the superficial aspects of actual life, 
the author’s oe being description; busy 
streets, still life, etc., vividly depicted. The 
author has, very erroneously, been called 
“The German Dickens.” 


Hadlaub, Johann (had’loub). A Ger- 
man writer of pleasing minne or lovesongs; 
flourished about 1400; lived mostly in or 
near Ztirich. His poetry is of special 
historical value as affording our sole 
insight into some customs of private life, 
and the way they were then viewed. 
Harvest and autumn scenes also afford 
him themes for attractive verse. 


Hadley, Arthur Twining. An American 
writer on political economy; son of the 
noted professor of Greek at Yale; born 
at New Haven, Conn., April 23, 1856. 
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He has published: Railroad Transporta- 
tion (1885), Private Property and Public 
Welfare, and a manual of Economics. 


Haeckel, Ernst (hek’el). A German 
naturalist of the first rank; born at 
Potsdam, February 16, 1834. His scien- 
tific works have been translated into 
many languages. His popular books 
include: On the Division of Labor in 
Nature and Human Life (1869); On the 
Origin and Genealogy of the Human Race 
(1870); Life in the Great Marine Animals 
(1870); The Arabian Corals (1873); The 
System of the Medusa (1880), and A 
Visit to Ceylon. 


Hafiz, Khwaja Shams-ad-din Muham- 
mad (hafiz, in Persia ha-fiz). Persia’s 
famous lyric poet; born at Shiraz about 
1300; died there 1390. The name Hafiz 
means in Arabic, he who knows by heart 
—i. e., the Koran and the traditions. He 
early devoted himself to Mohammedan 
jurisprudence, of which he was a noted 
teacher, living in luxury, and composing 
numerous amatory poems. When in 
1387 Tamerlane conquered Shiraz he 
treated Hafiz with marked consideration. 
In his old age Hafiz embraced an austere 
life, and devoted himself to celebrating 
the Divine Unity and the praises of the 
prophet of Islam. This, however, did not 
prevent his early verses in praise of 
women and wine from being brought up 
against him. A magnificent tomb was 
erected to his memory at Shiraz, to which 
we are told, his admirers still resort to 
drink wine and sing the verses of their 
master. His only work is The Divan, a 
collection of poems made after his death, 
consisting of 571 ‘‘ghazels’’ or odes, and 
seven elegies. The entire Divan was 
translated into German by von Hammer 
in 1812-15. Several of his ‘‘ ghazels’”’ have 
been rendered into English by H. Wilbur- 
force Clarke, Sir William Jones, S. Robin- 
son, and Justin Huntley McCarthy. 


Haggard, Henry Rider. An English 
novelist; was born in Norfolk, June 22, 
1856. When nineteen years old he went 
to Natal as secretary to Sir H. Bulwer, 
and served on the staff of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone during his mission in the 
Transvaal. He retired from the colonial 
service in 1879. He has published numer- 
ous works: Cetewayo and His White 
Neighbors (1882); Dawn (1884); The 
Witch’s Head (1885); King Solomon’s 
Mines (1886); She, Jess, Allan Quater- 
main, Colonel Quaritch, V. C.; Maiwa’s 
Revenge, Mr. Meeson’s Will, Cleopatra, 
Allan’s Wife, Beatrice (1886-90); Nada, 
the Lily (1892); The People of the Mist 
(1894); Heart of the World (1895); Joan 
Haste (1895). In the decade between 
1885 and 1895 Haggard’s works were very 
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popular in both Europe and America. 
Among living authors Haggard was un- 
questionably first. Two very remarkable 
qualities characterize Mr, Haggard’s 
novels—a power of imagination, in which, 
for audacity and strength, he is un- 
equalled since the Elizabethan drama- 
tists, and secondly, the mesmeric influence 
he exercises over his readers. 

King Solomon’s Mines (1886). A highly 
colored romance of adventure in the wilds of 
Central Africa in quest of King Solomon’s 
Ophir; full: of sensational fights, bloodcurd- 
ling perils, and extraordinary escapes, with 
interludes of buffoonery. 

Allan Quatermain (sequel, 1888). A similar 
compound of realism and fantasy. A sub- 
terranean river in Africa leads the adventurers 
to a city in the interior of the earth, where 
the hero courts the queen and involves all in 
civil war. 

She (1887). Another wonder story with 
realistic and gruesome details worked in. 
“She” is a mighty queen and enchantress in 
an imaginary African region; she has wee 
many centuries and had amorous passagés 
with the hero, when in an early stage of exist- 
ence he was a Greek. 

*Jess (1887). Gives a good picture of the 
home life of the Boers. 


Maiwa’s Revenge (1888), Mr. Meeson’s 
Will (1888), Colonel Quaritch, V.C. (1888). 
All similar in general characteristics, fantastic 
marvels and realistic travel-pictures of Africa 
and elsewhere, with no end of thrilling adven- 
ture, gory scenes of slaughter and unexpected 
escapes. 

Cleopatra (1889). Eric Brighteyes (1891). 
The same kind of thing with imaginary history 
added. The first takes us back to ancient 
Egypt and draws a lurid picture of the times; 
the other is a romance of the Scandinavian 
Vikings. 

Montezuma’s Daughter (1894). A sensa- 
tional romance of the Spanish Inquisition 
and of Cortez in Mexico. 


The People of the Mist (1894). A ‘“‘record 
of barefaced and flagrant adventure,’ the 
author calls it. The hero goes to Africa, res- 
cues a beautiful girl from a detestable slave- 
holder, destroying the rascal’s lair, and after 
various thrilling experiences goes in quest 
of the wondrous gems in the City of the People 
of the Mist. 

Heart of the World (1896). A pilgrimage 
of daring adventures to the wild interior of 
Mexico, where they reach a pre-Aztec City of 
the Heart, inhabited by a degenerate race. 


Doctor Therne (18098). 
cination novel. 


Black Heart and White Heart, and Other 
Stories (1900). The title-story deals with the 
loves of two Zulus, in which an English trader 
plays a sinister part. Cetewayo is a promi- 
nent figure. Elissa is a tale of the Phcenician 
Zimbabwe in Rhodesia. The Wizard is a 
vigorous tale of missionary effort in Central 
Africa, 

Lysbeth; a Tale of the Dutch (1901). A story 
of the Netherlandish revolt against Philip I1., 
beginning at Leyden in 1544, when Lutheran- 
ism was just beginning to lay hold of the 


A violent anti-vac- 
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Northern Netherlands, and ending with the 
siege of that city in 1574, and with a picture 
of the principal characters living peacefully 
in the author’s loved city of Norwich. Written 
from the point of view of a strong Protestant 
and thorough Englishman. 


Hahn-Hahn, Ida Marie Louise Gustave, 
Countess (han’han). A German traveller, 
poetess, and novelist; born at Tressow, 
Mecklenburg-Schweiin, June 22, 1805; 
died at Mainz, January 12, 1880. She 
was the daughter of Count Hahn-Hahn, 
who wasted life and fortune on the 
theatre. She married her cousin, Count 
Karl Friedrich Hahn-Hahn. The mar- 
Tiage was unhappy and was ended by a 
divorce in 1829. She then travelled in 
England, Scandinavia, France, Spain, 
Italy, and the East, and after each jour- 
ney published an account of it. Between 
1835 and 1837 she published three vol- 
umes of verse, Poems, New Poems, and 
Venetian Nights. Among her novels are: 
Astralion, a romance (1837); The Count- 
ess Faustina (1841); Sigismond Forster 
(1841); Two Women (1845); Sibylle 
(1846), and Lewin (1847). Among her 
other works are: Beyond the Mountains, 
a Journey in Italy in 1840; Reisebriefe 
(Letters of a Journey in Spain, France, 
etc.) (1841); Orientalische Briefe, trans- 
lated under the title of Letters of a Ger- 
man Countess from the Holy Land 
(1845); From Babylon to Jerusalem, the 
story of her conversion to the Church of 
Rome, which she entered in 1850; Pere- 
grina (1864), and Eudoxia (1868). In 
1852 she entered the House of the Good 
Shepherd at Angiers. She afterward 
devoted herself to the reformation of 
outcast women in Metz. 


Hale, Edward Everett. An American 
clergyman and general writer; born in 
Boston, April 3, 1822. His father was 
Nathan Hale, the proprietor of the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser, and one of the 
founders of the North American Review 
and the Christian Examiner. His mother 
was a sister of Edward Everett. He 
graduated at Harvard University in 
1839; studied theology, and in 1864 be- 
came pastor of the Church of the Unity 
in Worcester, Mass. Ten years later he 
was called to the South Congregational 
Church of Boston. He was editor of the 
Christian Examiner and the Sunday 
School Gazette; in 1869 he founded a 
magazine, Old and New, of which he was 
editor, and in 1885 began the publication 
of Lend a Hand, a magazine, having for 
its object the furtherance of benevolent 
work. He has contributed to numerous 
journals and periodicals, and is the author 
of many books. Among his earlier works 
are: Margaret Percival in America and 
Sketches of American History (1850); 
Letters on Irish Emigration (1852), and 
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Kansas and Nebraska (1854). The Man 
Without a Country, contributed to the 
Atlantic Monthly magazine in 1861, is 
the story of a young lieutenant, whose 
punishment for treason was never to 
hear his country mentioned again. 
Among his later works are: If, Yes, and 
Perhaps: Four Impossibilities, and Six 
Exaggerations, with Some Bits of Fact 
(1868); Sybaris and Their Homes and 
The Ingham Papers (1869); Ten Times 
One Is Ten; the Possible Reformation 
(1870); His Level Best (1872); Ups and 
Downs (1873); In His Name, Working 
Men’s Homes, and A Summer Vacation 
(1874); Philip Nolan’s Friends; a Story 
of the Change of the Western Empire 
(1876); G. T. T.; or, the Wonderful Ad- 
venture of a Pullman (1877); Mrs. Mer- 
riam’s Scholars (1878); Crusoe in New 
York and Other Tales (1880); The King- 
dom of God and Other Sermons (1880); 
Family Flights Through Egypt and Syria, 
France, Germany, Spain, etc. (1881 and 
1882); About Home (1884); Through 
Mexico (1886); Story of Spain (1886); 
Franklin in France (1887); East and 
West (1892); Sybil Knox (1892); For 
Fifty Years, poems (1893); If Jesus Came 
to Boston (1895). 


If, Yes, and Perhaps; Four Impossibilities 
and Six Exaggerations, with Some Bits of Fact 
(1868). Eleven stories and sketches, some 
humorous, some serious and to a certain ex- 
tent didactic, others mere flights of fancy; all 
characterized by a realism that makes them 
seem to be leaves out of the author’s personal 
experience. : 


Ten Times One is Ten; the Possible Reforma- 
tion (1870). A little story full of vivacious 
humor, but with a serious meaning, viz., to 
sketch a practical scheme for the world’s re- 
generation. Crammed with fertile ideas on 
life, and thoroughly optimistic. 


In His Name (1873). A romance of the 
Waldenses, inspired by the Christian life of 
those martyrs (period, the middle of the seven- 
teenth century). 


Ups and Downs; an Every-Day Novel (1873). 
The ups and downs of business life, illustrated 
by the hard struggle and ultimate prosperity 
of several young people, with their courtship 
and heppy marriage. 


*The Man Without a Country (1879). A 
homily on the obligation of patriotism, in the 
form of a fictitious memoir of an American 
officer who said he wished never to hear of the 
United States again, and for punishment had 
his wish fulfilled. Many people have accepted 
the story as authentic. 


The Skeleton in the Closet. My Double 
(1879). Droll extravaganzas worked out 
with all the minuteness and matter-of-fact 
style appropriate to an account of some real 
but astonishing occurrences, so that impossi- 
bilities attain poetic credence. 


Mr. Tangier’s Vacations (1888). A series 
of diverting situations, glimpses of life in the 
country and in the town, with many novel 
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and fertile ideas, which result from the law- 
yer’s flight into the country from overwork. 

East and West; a Story of New Ohio (1892). 
A tale of the settling of Ohio by New England- 
ers at the close of the eighteenth century. 
The English edition is entitled New Ohio; a 
Story of East and West. 


Hale, Sarah Josepha (Buell). An Amer- 
ican poetess and novelist; born at. New- 

ort, N. H., October 24, 1790; died in 
Petianeisnia, April 30, 1879. She was 
educated at home under the care of her 
mother and elder brother, and after her 
marriage in 1814 to David Hale, con- 
tinued her studies with her husband. 
In 1823 she published The Genius of 
Oblivion and Other Poems, and in 1828 
Northwood, a novel. The following year 
she became the editor of the Ladies’ 
Magazine, of Boston, which she contin- 
ued to edit until 1837, when it was merged 
into Godey’s Lady’s Book, of Philadel- 
phia. Mrs. Hale also took charge of this 
magazine for several years, and con- 
tributed many sketches and poems. In 
1848 she published Ormond Grosvenor, a 
tragedy, and Three Hours; or, The Vigil 
of Love, and Other Poems. Among her 
other works are: Harry Guy, the Widow’s 
Son; Felicia; The Rhime of Life; Woman’s 
Record; or, Sketches of All Distinguished 
Women from the Beginning till a.p. 1850; 
Sketches of American Character; Tints 
of American Life; Life and Letters of 
Madame de Sévigné, and Life and Letters 
of Mary Wortley Montagu. : 

Halévy, Ludovic (4-la-vé’). A French 
novelist and dramatist; born in Paris 
January 1, 1834. He is a son of Leon 
Halévy and a nephew of the composer 
Halévy, and is of Jewish extraction. He 
was educated at the Lycée Louis le 
Grand, and at an early age was taken 
into the service of the government. From 
1852 to 1858 he was employed in the 
secretary’s office of the minister of state; 
after which he was chief of the depart- 
ment for Algiers and the colonies. In 
1861 he was appointed to edit the pro- 
ceedings of the corps legislatif, which 
position he resigned to devote himself to 
drama. He wrote the librettos of a large 
number of the most popular operettas, 
many of them in collaboration with Henri 
Meilhac; and it was to these brilliant 
sketches, as well as to these dramas, that 
he owed his election, in 1884, to the 
French Academy, his reception at which 
was one of the most memorable of recent 
times. As a novelist he is also eminent, 
his L’Abbé Constantin having been dra- 
matized after running through more than 
150 editions. His librettos include those 
for the operas bouffes La Belle Héléne 
(1864); Barbe Bleue (18456); La Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein (1867); La Peri- 
chole (1868); and for the comic operas 
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Carmen (1875); Le Petit Duc (1878); La 
Petite Mademoiselle (1879) ; and the come- 
dies Frou-Frou (1869); Le Réveillon 
(1872); La Boule (1875); La Cigale 
(1877); La Petite Mére (1880); La Rous- 
sotte (1881). Besides a collection of 
stories, entitled Karikari (1892), his prin- 
cipal tales are:» Un Scandale (1860); 
L’Abbé Constantin (1882); Deux Mar- 
riages (1883); Princesse (1886). He was 
made an officer of the legion of honor in 
1890. 

*The Abbe Constantin (1862). A good speci- 
men of the roman honnéte, an innocent and 
sentimental form of literature portraying the 
middle classes, and read by them, and con- 
taining none but worthy characters. The 
abbé, for instance, is an excellent man, while 
two American ladies, Mrs. Scott and her sister, 
are attractive renderings of transatlantic 
character. 

Criquette (1882). Criquette is intrinsically 
a pure and noble character. She begins life 
as a little flower girl, and after some juvenile 
successes on the stage becomes an _ actress. 
The story of her loves is pathetic. Her first 
lover is quite unworthy and deserts her, but 
she remains loyal; and when at length she 
allies herself to another it is only to give up 
her life for him. 


Parisian Points of View; Tales (1894). Nine 
stories and sketches selected from Halévy’s 
numerous tales, very characteristic of their 
bright and effervescent qualities and of the 
author’s peculiarly dramatic methods. 


Marriage of Love (1886). The heroine is an 
attractive Parisian girl, whose ambition is to 
marry out of the respectable bourgeois sphere 
to which her people belong, but who finds that 
she must take whom providence offers. It 
contains sympathetic pictures of tranquil life 
among the middle classes. 


Haliburton, Thomas Chandler (pseu- 
donym ‘‘Sam Slick’”’). A Canadian jurist 
and humorous writer; born in Nova 
Scotia, in December, 1796; died at Isle- 
worth, near London, England, August 27, 
1865. He studied law, and was called to 
the bar in 1820; became chief justice of 
common pleas in Nova Scotia in 1829, 
and judge of the supreme court in 1840. 
In 1842 he took up his residence in Eng- 
land, and in 1859 was returned to parlia- 
ment for Launceston, holding the seat 
until his death. In 1835 he published in 
a newspaper a series of satirical sketches 
entitled The Clockmaker; Sayings and 
Doings of Samuel Slick, of Slickville, of 
which subsequent series appeared in 1838 
and 1840. He also wrote: Historical 
and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia 
(1829); Bubbles of Canada; The Old 
Judge; or, Life in a Colony, Letter-Bag of 
the Great Western (1839); The Attaché; 
or, Sam Slick in England (1843, second 
series, 1844); Rule and Misrule of the 
English in America (1851); Yankee 
Stories and Traits of American Humor 
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(1852), and Nature and Human Nature 
(1855). 

*The Clockmaker (1838-41). ‘‘The Sayings 
and Doings of Sam Slick of Slickville.’’ es 
has some traits of an American Sam Weller— 
he is a witty rogue and fond of abusing people, 
especially his own countrymen; slangy, con- 
ceited, knowing how to do everything better 
than any one else, always ready for a ‘‘trade”’ 
or a piece of practical roguery, fervently be- 
lieves in the union of English and Americans, 
and expounds the author’s high Tory opinions. 
This and the following novels contain little 
plot, but no end of yarns, ludicrous fancies, 
and shrewd saws. The book founded the 
school that has produced ‘“‘Artemus Ward” 
and ‘‘Mark Twain.” 

The Letter-Bag of the Great Western (1839). 
Humorous sketches of Yankee manners and 
customs in the form of letters supposed to be 
taken from the mail bag of a steamship. 

The Attache; or, Sam Slick in England 
(1843-4). A satire on British manners and 
customs. 

The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony (1849). 
Sketches from life of people in Nova Scotia 
in the shape of a tourist’s narrative. The time 
referred to is that of the Canadian Rebellion 
of 1837-38. The facetious effects are obtained 
by innumerable puns, jests, double-ententes, 
and distorted spelling. 

Wise Saws and Modern Instances (1853). 
A further collection of the doings and sayings 
of Sam Slick; a mingling of worldly wisdom, 
commercial smartness, and satire. 

Nature and Human Nature (1855). Profess 
to deal with the same subject as Juvenal, the 
whole life of a man. Full of characteristic 
aphorisms. 


Hall, Anna Maria (Mrs. 8. C. Hall). A 
popular Irish novelist; born in Dublin, 
January 6, 1804; died at East Moulsey, 
Surrey, England, January 30, 1881. At 
the age of fifteen she went to live in 
London, and in 1824 married Samuel 
Carter Hall. Among her numerous works 
are: Sketches of Irish Character (1829); 
Chronicles of a Schoolroom (1830); The 
Buccaneer, a novel (1832); Tales of 
Woman’s Trials (1834); The Outlaw and 
Uncle Horace (1835) ; Lights and Shadows 
of Irish Life (1838); The Redderbore, an 
Irish novel (1839); Marian; or, A Young 
Maid’s Fortunes, and Tales of the Irish 
Peasantry (1840); The White Boy (1845); 
Midsummer Eve, a Fairy Tale of Love 
(1847); Pilgrimage to English Shrines 
(1850); Popular Tales and Sketches 
(1856); A Woman’s Story (1857); Can 
Wrong Be Right? (1862); The Fight of 
Faith (1868-69). She was also the author 
of two successful dramas, The French 
Refugee and The Groves of Blarney; joint 
author with her husband of Ireland—lIts 
Scenery, Character, and Antiquities, and 
his co-laborer in other works. 


Hall, John. An American clergyman 
and religious writer; born near Armagh, 
Ireland, July 31, 1829, and died Sep- 
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tember 17, 1898. He was educated at 
Belfast College, and after a year or two 
of missionary work in the west of Ireland, 
was pastor successively of a Presby- 
terian church in Armagh and of St. 
Mary’s Abbey in Dublin. In 1867 he was 
called to New York as pastor of che Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. He was 
the author of Papers for Home Reading 
(1871); Questions of the Day (1873); 
God’s Word Through Preaching (1875); 
Foundation Stones for Young Builders 
(1879); A Christian Home—How to Make 
and How to Maintain It (1883); Light 
Unto My Path (1895); in conjunction 
with G. H..Stuart, American Evangelists 
(1875); and in conjunction with David 
Swing and others, From Beginning to 
End, comments on the Life of Christ 
(1890). 


Hall, Newman. An English Congre- 
gational clergyman and religious writer, 
of London, England; born at Maidstone, 
May 22, 1816, and died February 18, 
1902. He was educated at Highbury 
College and at the London University. 
In 1854 he was called to the Surrey 
Chapel, in the Blackfriars Road, London. 
Here he opened a course of Monday 
evening lectures and concerts, to draw 
men from the public houses. This was 
the beginning of a movement that has 
since spread widely among all denomina- 
tions. During the civil war in America, 
he exerted himself to allay the feelings 
of bitterness existing between England 
and America. He made two tours of the 
United States, preached on one occasion 
before the house of representatives, and 
the next day delivered an address on 
International Relations. Among his 
works are: The Christian Philosopher 
(1849); Homeward Bound, a volume of 
sermons; The Land of the Forum and the 
Vatican (1854); Lectures in America 
(1868); Pilgrim Song in Cloud and Sun- 
shine (1871); Prayer—its Reasonableness 
and Efficacy (1875); The Lord’s Prayer 
(1883); Songs of Earth and Heaven 
(1885); Gethsemane; or, Leaves of Heal- 
ing from the Garden of Grief (1893); 
Divine Brotherhood (1893); Atonement 
the Fundamental Fact of Christianity 
(1893). His devotional treatise, Come 
to Jesus, has been translated into upward 
of twenty languages. 


Hall, Samuel Carter. An English editor 
and miscellaneous writer; born at Water- 
ford, Ireland, May 9, 1800; died at Ken- 
sington, London, March 16, 1889. He 
began life as a reporter for the London 
Times. In 1825 he established The 
Amulet, an annual, which he edited for 
several vears. In 1830 he became editor 
of the New Monthly Magazine, and in 
1839 established the Art Journal, of 
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which he remained the editor during 
forty years. He also edited the Book of 
Gems, the Book of British Ballads, 
Baronial Halls of England, and other 
works, In 1841-43 he published, in con- 
junction with his wife (Anna Maria Hall), 
Ireland—Its Scenery, Characters, and 
Antiquities. He published A Book of 
Memoirs of Great Men and Women of the 
Age (1870), The Trial of Sir Jasper, a 
poem (1873), and The Retrospect of a 
Long Life (1883). 

Hallam, Henry. An English historian; 
born at. Windsor, July 9, 1777; died at 
Penshurst, Kent, January 21, 1859. He 
was the son of the Dean of Bristol; was 
educated at Eton and Oxford; studied 
law, but did not go into practice. He 
entered upon literary pursuits in London, 
and his contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review gave him a prominent place 
among the authors of the day. In 1818 
he published his View of the State of 
Europe During the Middle Ages, which 
gave him instant and enduring fame. 
He published the Constitutional History 
of England from the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Death of George II. in 1827. 
His most important work is the Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe in 
the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Centuries (4 vols., 1837-39). All these 
works have been frequently reprinted, 
and have been translated into many 
languages. In 1848 he put forth a sup- 
lementary volume of the Middle Ages, 
which is incorporated with subsequent 
editions of that work. In 1852 he pub- 
lished a volume of Literary Essays and 
Characters. Under the titles The Stu- 
dent’s Middle Ages and The Student’s 
Constitutional History, Dr. William 
Smith has prepared excellent abridge- 
ments of these two works of Hallam. 


Halleck, Fitz-Greene. An American 
poet; born at Guilford, Conn., July 8, 
1790; died there, November 19, 1867. 
After acting as a clerk in his native town, 
he entered a banking house in New York. 
About 1832 he became private secretary 
to John Jacob Astor, retaining that rela- 
tion until the death of Mr. Astor, in 1848. 
Mr. Astor left him an annuity of $200, to 
which his son, William B. Astor, made a 
large addition; and Halleck retired to his 
native village, making frequent visits to 
New York, he being one of the trustees 
of the Astor Library. Halleck occa- 
sionally wrote verses while quite young. 
In 1819, in conjunction with Joseph 
Rodman Drake, he produced ‘‘Croaker” 
papers, a series of poetical satires on 
public characters of the period, which 
were published in the New York Evening 
Post. Drake died in 1820, and Halleck 
commemorated him in some touching 
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verse. His longest poem, Fanny, a social 
satire, was written in 1819. In 1822-23 
he visited Europe, and wrote Alnwick 
Castle, and the lines on Burns. Young 
America, his latest poem, containing 
some 300 lines, appeared in the New 
York Ledger in 1854. Acomplete edition 
of his poems, as also a collection of his 
Letters, with a Life, edited by James 
Grant Wilson, appeared in 1860. 
bronze statue of Halleck was erected in 
Central Park, New York, in 1877. 


Halliwell-Phillipps, James Orchard. An 
eminent English Shakespearian and an- 
tiquarian ; born in London, June 21, 1820; 
died near Brighton, January 3, 1889. He 
devoted his life and large wealth to 
research among old records for traces of 
Shakespeare, publishing private editions 
of Shakespeariana, buying singly or with 
others Shakespeare buildings at Strat- 
ford, etc, and to editing old English 
works. A large part of the verified 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s personality 
we possess is due to him. 


Halstead,.Murat. Journalist; was born 
at Paddy’s Run, Butler County, O., Sep- 
tember 2, 1829. He worked on his 
father’s farm in the summer and attended 
school in winter until he was nineteen 
years of age, then, after teaching for a 
short time, he entered Farmer’s College, 
near Cincinnati, from which he was 
graduated in 1851. He had been a con- 
tributor to the press for some time, and 
on leaving college became connected suc- 
cessively with the Adlas, Enqutrer, Co- 
lumbian, and Great West, and a Sunday 
paper which he had established. In 
1853 he began work on the Cincinnatt 
Commercial as local reporter and soon 
after became its news editor; a year later 
he purchased a part interest in the paper, 
and in 1867 its control passed into his 
hands. For a time he conducted the 
paper independent of party politics, and 
then allied himself with the republican 
party. In 1883 the Commercial and 
Gazette were consolidated, and he be- 
came president of the Commercial Gazette 
Company, but subsequently removed to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and became editor of 
the Standard-Union. 


Hammerling, Robert (ha’mer-ling). An 
Austrian poet of high and enduring place; 
born in Kirchberg-am-Walde, March 24, 
1830; died at Gratz, July 13, 1889. Of 
humble parents, but reared and well- 
educated in Vienna, he gained influential 
patronage by poems published at twenty, 
and became a lecturer in the University 
of Trieste; but retired on account of 
illness, was pensioned during the next 
twenty years. He produced poems, 
plays, and romances, which rank him 
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among the first poets of ‘the new time” 
for thought, euphony, and _ technique. 
His greatest work is Ahasuerus in Rome 
(866), a vivid epic of Nero’s time and 
the dying paganism. The Later King of 
Zion, in hexameters; Cupid and Psyche, 
and Homunculus, a satire on the un- 
spirituality of the present age, are worthy 
his genius. Aspasia is a powerful, 
graphic, and erudite, but sometimes 
tedious picture of Hellenic life and man- 
ners in Pericles’ time. The Seven Deadly 
Sins is a noteworthy but minor flight of 
fancy. In his latter years he published 
an autobiography, Stages of My Life 
Pilgrimage. 


Hamerton, Philip Gilbert. An English 
artist and critic; born at Laneside, Lan- 
cashire, September 10, 1834; died at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine, November 6, 1804. 
He was early left an orphan, and was 
sent by his aunt to the schools of Don- 
caster and Burnley. He received his 
later education at Oxford; studied art in 
England and Rome, and on his return to 
England devoted himself to painting and 
literature. He was the art critic of the 
Saturday Review for three years, and 
edited the Portfolio. Among his works 
are: The Isles of Loch Awe and Other 
Poems (1885); Thoughts About Art and 

Painter’s Camp in the Highlands 
(1862); Etching and Etchers (1868); 
Wenderholm; a Story of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire (1869); The Sylvan Year and 
The Unknown River (1870); Chapters on 
Animals and The Intellectual Life (1873); 
Round My House (1876); Marmorne, a 
novel; Modern Frenchmen, and the Life 
of J. M. W. Turner (1878); The Graphic 
Arts (1882); Landscape (1886); The 
Painter’s Imagination (1887); Man in 
Art (1892); Present State of Art in France 
(1892); Drawing and Engraving (1893); 
Contemporary French Painting (1895); 
Painting in France After the Decline of 
Classicism (1895). 


Hamilton, Alexander. An American 
statesman; born in the Island of Nevis, 
West Indies, January 11, 1757; killed in 
a duel by Aaron Burr, near New York, 
July 12, 1804. He became a captain of 
the Continental Army, 1776; member of 
the Continental Congress (1782-83); of 
the Constitutional Convention (1787). 
He was secretary of the treasury (1789- 
95). In 1798, during the trouble with 
France, he was made inspector-general 
of the army, with the rank of major- 
general, and for a short time in 1799 
commander-in-chief. His works include 
the larger part of The Federalist and 
numerous political pamphlets and public 
documents and reports. His Collected 
Works, in 8 vols., edited by his son, 
appeared in 1851. 
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Hamilton, Anthony. A noted Irish au- 
thor; born in Tipperary, Ireland, about 
1646; he died at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
France, in 1720. Of a Royalist family, 
and forced to live in France from child- 
hood till the Restoration; his wit and 
moral tone are rather French than Eng- 
lish. Hiis Memoirs of the Count de Gram- 
mont (1713) has been universally read 
and admired; and his mock Oriental tales 
are full of grace and subtle irony. 


Hamilton, Elizabeth. A British edu- 
cational writer; born at Belfast, Ireland, 
July 21, 1758; died at Harrowgate, Eng- 
land, July 23, 1816. Elizabeth spent her 
youth with an aunt in Scotland, and 
received a good education. She became 
a governess in the family of a Scottish 
nobleman, and most of her writings are 
either educational or relate to Scottish 
life and character. Among her works are: 
Letters of a Hindoo Rajah (1796); Mem- 
oirs of Modern Philosophers (1800), a 
satire on the admirers of the French 
Revolution; Letters on Education (1802); 
Life of Agrippina (1804); Letters on the 
Moral and Religious Principle (1806); 
The Cottagers of Glenburnie (1808); 
Exercises in Religious Knowledge (1809); 
Popular Essays (1813), and Hints to the 
Patrons and Directors of Schools (1815). 

The Cottagers of Glenburnie (1808). A 
homely tale, didactic in aim, portraying the 
lowly life and character of rural Scotland. 


Hamilton, Lillias, M.D. Physician in 
charge of the Dufferin Hospital, Cal- 
cutta (1893-94); physician to the late 
Ameer of Afghanistan (1894-97). Pub- 
lications: A Vizier’s Daughter (1900). 

A Vizier’s Daughter: a Tale of the Hazara 
War (1900). A novel of Afghan life, as tragic 
and sombre as actual life under the Ameer is 
said to be. It narrates the brief and unhappy 
career of an heroic daughter of the Hazaras, 
a rude but worthy race of highlanders. She 
has to flee the pursuit of a savage general, 
seeks refuge in the household of a royal minis- 
ter at Cabul, and lays down her life for her 
protector. The delineation of manners and 
ways of life in Afghanistan make the book 
much more than a novel; the author was 
court physician to the Ameer, whose idiosyn- 
crasies are the subject of a careful portrait. 


Hamilton, William. A Scottish poet; 
born at Baugour, Linlithgowshire, in 
1704; died at Lyons, France, March 25, 
1784. He was a gentleman of an ancient 
family and of good fortune, and was 
early noted for his social accomplish- 
ments and poetical talent. In 1745 he 
embraced the cause of the ‘Young Pre- 
tender.’’ After the discomfiture of the 
Jacobites at Culloden he made his escape 
to France, but he soon received a full 
pardon from the British government and 
the restoration of his paternal estates. 
His health being delicate, he took up his 
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residence in southern France, where the 
later years of his life were passed. He 
wrote a serious poem, entitled Contem- 
plation, and oné in blank verse upon The 
Thistle, the national flower of Scotland. 
Most of Hamilton’s poems are of a lyric 
character. A surreptitious collection of 
many of them was put forth in 1748. In 
1760, after his death, his friends pub- 
lished a fuller collection from his own 
manuscripts. A complete edition of the 
poems and songs, edited by James Pater- 
son, was published in 1850. His best 
poem, the ballad of The Braes of Yarrow, 
suggested to Wordsworth the poems 
Yarrow Unvisited, Yarrow Visited, and 
Yarrow Revisited. 


Hanaford, Mrs. Phebe Ann (Coffin). An 
American miscellaneous writer and Uni- 
versalist minister; born in Massachusetts 
in 1829. She was the first of her sex to 
become a member of the Universalist 
clergy. In 1887 she was called to a 
church in New Haven, Conn., and has 
retained the charge ever since. Her 
works are: Life of Abraham Lincoln; 
Life of George Peabody; Lucretia, the 
Quakeress; Leonette, or Truth Sought 
and Found; The Best of Books and Its 
History; Frank Nelson, the Runaway 
Boy; The Soldier’s Daughter; Field, Gun- 
boat, and Hospital; Women of the Cen- 
tury; From Shore to Shore, and Other 
Poems, etc. 


Hanslick, Eduard (hans/lik). A Ger- 
man musical critic and writer on es- 
thetics; born at Prague, September 11, 
1825. He surpassed all contemporary 
workers in the field of musical criticism, 
holding the position of professor of musical 
criticism and history in the Vienna Uni- 
versity. He is a recognized authority 
among European authors in music and 
esthetics, owing to his wit, imaginative 
power, thorough knowledge of his special- 
ties, and perfect command of a luminous 
and pleasing style. 


Hapgood, Isabel Florence. Authoress; 
born in Boston, November 21, 1851; 
educated at common schools, Worcester, 
Mass., to 1863; Miss Porter’s School, 
Farmington, Conn. (1865-68). Author 
of The Epic Songs of Russia, Russian 
Rambles, How Count Tolstoy Lives and 
Works, Sonya Kovalevsky, etc. Trans- 
lator of many works from Russian, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. Transla- 
tions from the Russian: Childhood, Boy- 
hood, Youth, Sevastopol, Life, What Is to 
Be Done?, by Leo N. Tolstoy; Dead Souls, 
St. John’s Eve and Other Tales, by N. 
V. Gogol; Foma Gordyeeff, Orloff and his 
Wife, by Maxim Gorky; the Diary of a 
Superfluous Man, Rudin, a Lear of the 
Steppes; Smoke and Virgin Soil, by Ivan 
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S. Turgenieff. From the Spanish: Faith; 
The Origin of Thought, by Armando 
Palacio-Valdes. From the Italian: Curore, 
by A. de Amicis. From the French: Les 
Miserables, etc., by Victor Hugo; Thoughts 
of Canon Joseph Roux; Recollections and 
Letters, by Ernest Renan; The Evolution 
of France Under the Third Republic, by 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, etc. 


Hardy, Arthur Sherburne. An Amer- 
ican novelist and mathematician; born 
at Andover, Mass., August 13, 1847. He 
was educated at Amherst College and at 
the West Point Military Academy, and 
in 1871 was appointed professor of ap- 
plied mathematics in lowa College. From 
1874 to 1878 he taught civil engineering 
in the Chandler Scientific School of Dart- 
mouth College. He was then appointed 
professor of mathematics in the same 
college. He is the author of Francesca 
da Rimini, a poem (1878); Elements of 
Quaternions and Imaginary Quantities 
(1881); But Yet a Woman, a novel 
(1883); Topographical Surveying, New 
Methods in Surveying (1884); The Wind 
of Destiny, a novel (1886); Passe Rose 
(1889), and Life and Letters of Joseph 
H. Neesima (1891). 

But Yet a Woman (1883). A study of the 
inner springs of human life in the light of high 
ideals of conduct; the scene an old French 
town, and the principal character a French 
maiden destined to the convent, whose awak- 
ening to love is depicted. The people and the 
ways of thinking are thoroughly French. 

Passe Rose (1889). A poetical romance of 
the Franks and Saxons of Charlemagne’s 
times. Passe Rose is a lovely Provencal waif; 
Guy of Tours, Charles the Great himself, 
monks, and court ladies are among the actors 
in a drama moved by the simple, unmixed 
passions of a semi-barbarian people. 


Hardy, Thomas. An English novelist; 
born in Dorsetshire, June 2, 1840. In 
his seventeenth year he was articled to 
an architect, and about the same time 
formed an acquaintance with a classical 
scholar, with whom he read for the en- 
suing four years. In 1871 he published 
his first novel, Desperate Remedies, 
which was followed by Under the Green- 
wood Tree (1872), A Pair of Blue Eyes 
(1873), and numerous minor tales. Far 
from the Madding Crowd (1874) was 
a great success. Among his greater works 
are: The Hand of Ethelberta, a comedy 
in chapters (1876); The Return of the 
Native (1878); The Trumpet Major 
(1880); A Laodicean (1881); Two on a 
Tower (1882); The Mayor of Casterbridge 
(1886); The Woodlanders (1887); A 
Group of Noble Dames (1891); Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles (1892); The Three 
Wayfarers (1893); Life’s Little Ironies 
(1894); Jude, the Obscure (1895). Mr. 
Hardy is a novelist of high rank. His 
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character-drawing is sharp and incisive; 
his studies of peasant life truthful and 
sympathetic, and his descriptive passages 
masterly. 


. Desperate Remedies (1871). A plot-novel 
of the Wilkie Collins type, with glimpses of 
village life and rustic gossips and sketches of 
nature. 


*Under the Greenwood Tree (1872). Prac- 
tically the first of the Wessex novels, the 
common basis of which is intimate delinea- 
tion of the people of Dorset and the neighbor- 
ing regions, and of the natural life and scenery. 
The local dialect is used in much modified 
form. A series of dramas, most often tragic, 
hinging on motives of passion, are enacted 
in these surroundings, the principal personages 
being as a rule above the rank of the peasants, 
who appear frequently in the comic scenes. 
A skeptical view of life and morality becomes 
more pronounced in the later works, which 
are sometimes polemical in tone. A leaning 
to naturalism on the one hand, and on the 
other a genuine infusion of poetical feeling, 
are the dominant characteristics. The first 
novel is an idyl of village life, in which the 
members of a carrier’s family, the parish 
choir, and various oddities, figure as a sort of 
comic chorus to the main action, the loves of 
a rustic boy and girl. It forms the chief ex- 
ample of the author’s facetiousness. 


A Pair of Blue Eyes (1872-73). A love story 
of two friends and a Cornish girl, who loves 
both and marries neither, ending in poignant 
tragedy. The story turns on the mutual mis- 
understandings of the friends and similar sins 
of innocence on the maiden’s part. The 
author’s peculiar necessitarianism begins to 
show itself here in the abundant coincidences 
that seem like fatality. Scene: a little village 
on the Cornish coast. 


*Far From the Madding Crowd (1874). The 
tragi-comedy of country life; the principal 
characters are farmers, while their laborers 
take the comic parts. The title is ironical, 
several deaths chequering the story, though 
Oak and Bathsheba, both typical characters, 
are wedded at the end. A harrowing episode 
of seduction, desertion, and death, and a melo- 
dramatic episode of disappointed love and 
jealousy are the chief expansions of the main 
story. The routine of agricultural work, out- 
door life on the farm, the natural scenery 
and the weather, enter largely into the tale. 


The Hand of Ethelberta (1876). ‘‘A comedy 
in chapters,” dealing with both Wessex and 
society in London. Ethelberta is the author’s 
Becky Sharp, but differs characteristically 
from Thackeray’s adventuress. A girl of 
lowly birth, she flourishes for a time as a fine 
lady by means of genuine talent, a successful 
crusader against caste prejudice, but ends as 
wife of an aristocratic debauchee. Her un- 
conquerable loyalty to her needy family of 
brothers and sisters is her redeeming virtue. 


*The Return of the Native (1878). A drama 
of passion and nemesis, enacted amidst the 
wild and solemn scenery of an imaginary 
heath, and animated profoundly by the 
author’s philosophy of revolt. He regards 
the characters and their environments as ex- 
amples of the “quandary” in which the work- 
ing of natural laws has placed mankind. Fatal 
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misunderstandings between dear relatives 
and the imperceptible yielding to temptation, 
which lead to crime and death, are the char- 
acteristic motives. Clym Yeobright and his 
mother and the strangely fascinating Eustacia 
Vye are among his fine impersonations of 
human longing and disillusionment, anguish, 
and endurance. The work forms a typical 
exampie of the author’s poetic treatment of 
nature and nature’s influence on human char- 
acter. 


The Trumpet Major (1880). A humorous 
and Beery. love story, more soberly realistic 
than the foregoing in its picture of family life 
and of the fickle sailor lover. The anxiety and 
eee that reigned on the South Coast during 

apoleon’s domination are a leading motive, 
and there are glimpses of George III. and his 
family at their favorite watering place of 
Weymouth. The Trumpet Major is an ideal 
and noble figure. 


A Laodicean; or, the Castle of the De Stan- 
cys; a Story of To-day (1881). Another Wessex 
and society novel—quite a minor work. The 
heroine is a weaker I'thelberta and the motive 
somewhat similar; z7e., feudal prestige super- 
seded by brains and money. An ancient castle 
is the scene of the intricate love drama. 


Two on a Tower: a Romance (1882). A 
slight story, fanciful and unreal in general 
character; the hero an astronomer absorbed 
in science. An older lady, whose life has been 
cursed by neglect and restrictions, loves him; 
and thus one of the ironical situations the 
author delights in is produced. 


The Mayor of Casterbridge (1886). Virtually 
the life-history of one man, an impetuous, 
domineering personality, whose energy wins 
him worldly success, but whose bad passions 
eventually work his ruin—a tragedy of an 
fEschylean order, in which misdeeds evoke 
their own nemesis. Life in a small provincial 
town, the capital of its district, with studies 
of typical characters and lavish and imagina- 
tive description of the place and its rural sur- 
roundings. ‘‘Casterbridge’® is Dorchester. 


*The Woodlanders (1887). A sylvan pas- 
toral, imbued with a pagan delight in the joys 
and the loveliness of nature, the human figures 
appearing, as it were, part and parcel of the 
landscape. A love tale of the conventional 
kind holds the foremost place, but the under- 
plot is lofty and austere tragedy, an idyl of 
unrequited love, of which the two protagon- 
ists are, like the Mayor of Casterbridge, As- 
chylean figures, while the nature-worship and 
the pagan sentiment recall Theocritus. Richer, 

erhaps, than any other of his novels in poet- 
ical description of the country. 


Wessex Tales (1888). Long short-stories, 
comic or sad. The Three Strangers, a one-act 
drama, the surprising denouement of which is 
a piece of sardonic humor. The Withered 
Arm, a gruesome tale of the supernatural. 
Interlopers at the Knap and Fellow-Towns- 
men, fatalistic stories of mistaken marriages, 
characteristic specimens of those tales in 
which everything goes awry. The Distracted 
Preacher, a love story of a smuggling parish 
seventy years ago. All the stories depend 
more or less upon the workng out of char- 
acter and contain genre painting of Tustic life. 
The first won exceedingly high praise from 


“Louis Stevenson, 
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A Group of Noble Dames (1891). Ostensibly 
family legends of Dorsetshire, collected and 
related by the members of a field club. 


*Tess of the D’Urbervilles: a Pure Woman 
(1892). The tragic history of a betrayed 
woman. Tess is the completer portrait of the 
ideal woman sketched in the previous novels, 
a daughter of the soil of Wessex, and at the 
same time an exponent of the author’s fatal- 
ism. The tone tse book is polemical; Tess, 
the author contends, is sinned against, but 
not a sinner; her tragedy is the work of tyran- 
nical cireumstances and the evil deeds of 
others. The theme is worked out with austere 
simplicity, a number of personages typical of 
rustic society being strictly subordinated to 
Tess. The pastoral surroundings, the aspects 
of field, river, sky, are used poetically to deepen 
the pathos of each stage in the heroine’s 
calamities or to add beauty and dignity to 
her tragic personality. 

Life’s Little Ironies (1894). Brief stories 
containing the quintessence of the author’s 
fatalistic theory of life, with a series of broadly 
comic stories added at the end as a sort of 
antidote. 

Jude, the Obscure (1895). The skeptical 
views of life and religion and the leanings 
toward French naturalistic methods, which 
have become more pronounced in the latter 
works, are given full play in this story of a 
peasant scholar’s foiled ambition, which from 
beginning to end is sombre, and in many of the 
incidents extremely painful. The influence 
of character upon character, here an influence 
for evil, is the theme of Jude’s conjugal his- 
tory. with its repeated alternations of divorce 
and reconciliation. The end is the extinction 
of lofty and pure ideals in the hideous brutality 
of events, an end in which Jude’s suicide is not 
the most tragic incident. 

The Well-Beloved: a Sketch of Tempera- 
ment (1897). A fantastic story of an artist 
in pursuit of his ideal woman. He sees his 
vision embodied successively in three genera- 
tions and last of all woos the granddaughter 
of his first love. Portland is the scene, with 
a change to London occasionally; but there 
is less local color than usual. 


Hare, Augustus John Cuthbert. An 
English traveller; born in Rome, March 
13, 1834. His father died early and he 
was adopted by his uncle, Augustus Wil- 
liam. He was educated at Harrow 
School and at University College, Oxford. 
His first publication was Epitaphs for 
Country Churchyards (1856). Among 
his other publications are: A Winter in 
Mentone (1861); Walks in Rome (1870); 
Wanderings in Spain and Memorials of a 
Quiet Life (1872);. Days Near Rome 
(1874); Cities of Northern and Central 
Italy (1875); The Life and Letters of 
Baroness Bunsen (1879); Cities of South- 
ern Italy and Sicily (1882); Sketches of 
Holland and Scandinavia and Studies in 
Russia (1885); Paris and Days Near 
Paris (1887); Northeastern France (1890) ; 
Two Noble Lives (1893); Sussex (1894); 
The Gurneys of Earlham and North- 
western France (1895). 
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Harland, Henry. An American novel- 
ist; known by his pen name of “‘Sidney 
Luska;’? was born in New York city in 
1861, and was educated in his native city 
and at Harvard. He left college before 
completing the course of study and made 
a tour of Southern Europe and spent a 
winter in Rome. In 1883 he was em- 
ployed in the surrogate’s office in New 
York; but in 1886 devoted himself to 
literature, and later became editor of The 
Yellow Book. It was while employed in 
the surrogate’s office that his literary 
work was commenced. It was his daily 
habit, pursued throughout one winter, 
to go to sleep immediately after dinner; 
at 2 o’clock in the morning he arose, and 
fortifying his nerves with black coffee, he 
wrote undisturbed till it was time for 
breakfast, preceding the commencement 
of his day’s work. The fruit of his 
winter’s labors, in which there is not a 
trace of midnight oil or pre-prandial 
coffee, is his first novel, As It Was Written 
(1885), This is a tale of Jewish life in 
New York. Mrs. Peixada (1886), The 
Yoke of Thorah (1887), My Uncle Flori- 
mond, and Mr. Sonnenschein’s Inherit- 
ance (1888) were all romances containing 
scenes and characters similar to those in 
his first work. Since 1889 Harland has 
been a resident of London, and has spent 
much of his time in Paris. The Yellow 
Book has attracted much attention by 
the literary work of its editor, as well as 
by the illustrations of Aubrey Beardsley. 
Other novels are: Land of Love (1887); 
Grandison Mather (1889); A  Latin- 
Quarter Courtship and Other Stories 
(1889); Two Voices (1890); Two Women 
or One (1890); Mea Culpa (1891); Mad- 
emoiselle, Miss (1893) ; Gray Roses (1895). 

The Yoke of the Thorah (1887). A strongly 
realistic study of Jewish life in New York, 
particularly of German Jews. The young 
Jewish hero loves a Yankee girl, but his re- 
ligious and racial feelings are so worked on by 
his uncle, who is a rabbi, that he jilts her. 
His marriage to a commonplace Jewess is 
followed by his intensely pathetic death. 

Mea Culpa: a Woman’s Last Word (1891). 
An amusing book, though the end is pro- 
foundly tragic; several of the characters are 


of a witty or humorous kind, especially the 
musician, Armadis. 


Comedies and Errors (1898). Miscellaneous 
stories, gay or sad, delineating the ordinary 
people of his own bourgeois world. Scenes 
in studios and in petty courts; royal person- 
ages as human and entertaining as people of 
humbler Space een The Queen’s Pleasure 
and The Invisible Prince, both dealing with 
the possible humors and consolations of the 
life of royalty. 


The Cardinal’s Snuff Box (1900). ‘A love 
romance of a novelist, who has made a heroine 
of a girl whom he meets again as an Italian 
duchess, widowed. He has thus prepared the 
way unconsciously for his courtship. 
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_ Harraden, Beatrice. An English novel- 
ist; daughter of an East India agent in 
London; born about 1864. After private 
schooling and a season in Germany, she 
took her degree at London University at 
twenty-one, showing marked excellence 
in languages. She was then employed 
in a publishing-house, but ill health com- 
pelled her to leave. Her first novel, Ships 
that Pass in the Night, was instantly suc- 
cessful. This was followed by In Varying 
Moods (1894); Things Will Take a Turn 
(1894); Hilda Strafford, a Californian 
story. 


Harris, Joel Chandler An American 
novelist; born in Eatonton, Ga., Decem- 
ber 8, 1848. In 1862 he became an 
apprentice in the office of a small weekly 
paper, The Countryman, published on a 
a elaetog nine miles from any post-office. 

e soon began to contribute to the paper 
while setting type, and the proprietor, 
discovering this, encouraged him by lend- 
ing him books from his library. While in 
this place he heard the negro folk-lore, 
which he has since given to the world. 
In 1877 he became connected with the 
Atlanta Constitution; editor-in-chief in 
1890. He has published Uncle Remus 
(1881); Nights with Uncle Remus (1883); 
Mingo and Other Sketches (1884). A 
novel, Azalia, appeared in the Century 
in 1887. His first works embody the 
negro stories and songs learned on the 
plantation. His more recent works in- 
clude: Free Joe (1887); Daddy Jake, 
the Runaway (1889); Life of Henry W. 
Grady, former editor of the Constitution 
(1890); Balaam and his Master, short 
stories (1891); On the Plantation (1892); 
Uncle Remus and his Friends (1892); 
Little Mr. Thimblefinger, folk-lore (1894); 
Mr. Rabbit at Home (1895). 

*Uncle Remus (1881). A collection of negro 
stories from Georgia, reproducing the quaint 
dialect. The author puts forward claim to 
their being valuable contributions to folk-lore, 
but in the later collections of a like kind he 
is inclined to drop this claim. Uncle Remus 
is a shrewd and humorous old negro; he is 
a product of the plantation system, with an 
endless store of beast tales, the moral of which 
is always deftly fitted to the foibles of his 
hearers. The hero of most of the tales is Brer 
Rabbit, and Brer Fox usually comes off worst 
in the encounter of wits; in fact, the victory 
of craft over strength is the general motive, as 
inthe medieval beast epic of Reynard the Fox. 

Nights with Uncle Remus (1883). Three 
new-comers help Uncle Remus with his tales, 
each maintaining his own peculiarity of dialect 
and distinctive personality. 

Mingo, and Other Sketches in Black and 
White (1884). Four bizarre tales in the same 
extraordinary lingo, mostly dealing in a comic 
manner with the negroes in Georgia, before 
or just after emancipation. 

Free Joe (1887). Familiar pictures of 
Georgian life before and after the Civil War. 
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Portray the slave and his master, and the 
various members of the slave-owning com- 
munity in a pleasant light, dwelling by prefer- 
ence on the kindlier aspects of their natures. 
The title story is deeply pathetic. 


Harrison, Mrs. Burton (Constance 
Cary). An American novelist and mis- 
cellaneous writer; born at Vaucluse, Va., 
about 1835; resides in New York. She 
has also written Woman’s Handiwork in 
Modern Homes (1881); Old-Fashioned 
Fairy-Book (1884); Bar Harbor Days 
(1887); and the novels, The Anglo- 
maniacs, An Errant Wooing, A Bachelor 
Maid, A Son of the Old Dominion (1897), 
and others. 


An Errant Wooing (1895). An animated, 
discursive story, the heroine and her lovers 
hardly commanding more attention than do 
the travel pictures, the humorous sketches 
of life and manners, and the various incidents 
and accidental situations by the way. 

A Bachelor Maid (1894). Attempts to apply 
sober common sense to the marriage question; 
the bachelor maids find their theories incom- 
patible with human nature’s needs, and sur- 
tender at last to love and marriage. A good 
specimen of this lady’s light and facile pen. 


Harte, Francis Bret. American poet 
and novelist; was born in Albany, N. Y., 
August 25, 1839; and died May 5, 1902. 
In 1854 he went to California, and after 
working successively as miner, school- 
teacher, and express-messenger, he entered 
the office of The Golden Era as com- 
positor. He contributed numerous arti- 
cles to the paper, and was at length 
transferred to the editorial room. In 
1864 he was appointed secretary of the 
United States branch mint at San Fran- 
cisco. Upon the establishment of the 
Overland Monthly, in 1868, he became 
its editor. From 1878 to 1885 he was 
consul successively at Crefield and Glas- 
gow. Several of his books are collections 
of tales and sketches originally con- 
tributed to periodicals. His works in- 
clude: Condensed Novels (1867); The 
Luck of Roaring Camp, and Other 
Sketches (1870); Plain Language from 
Truthful James (1870), illustrated edi- 
tion; The Heathen Chinee (1871), 
special edition; Poems (1871); East and 
West Poems (1871); Stories of the 
Sierras (1872); Poetical Works (1872); 
Mrs. Skagg’s Husbands, and Other 
Sketches; M’liss (1873); An Episode of 
Fiddletown, and Other Sketches (1873); 
Echoes of the Foot-Hills (1875); Tales 
of the Argonauts, and Other Sketches 
(1875); Gabriel Conroy (1876); Two Men 
of Sandy Bar (1876), a drama; Thankful 
Blossom (1877); The Story of a Mine 
(1878); The Hoodlum Band, and Other 
Stories (1878); Drift from Two Shores 
(1878); An Heiress of Red Dog, and 


Other Tales (1879); The Twins of Marble 
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Mountain, and Other Stories (1879); 
Complete Works (1882); Flip, and Other 
Stories (1882); In the Carquinez Woods 
(1883); On the Frontier (1884); Maruja 
(1885); By Shore and Sedge (1885); 
Snow Bound at Eagle’s (1885); The 
Queen of the Pirate Isle (1886); A Mil- 
lionaire of Rough and Ready (1887); 
Devil’s Ford (1887); The Crusade of the 
Excelsior (1887); The Argonauts of North 
Liberty (1888); A Phyllis of the Sierras 
(1888); Cressy (1889); The Heritage of 
Dedlow Marsh, and Other Tales (1889); 
A Waif of the Plains (1890); A Ward of 
the Golden Gate (1890); A Sappho of 
Green Springs, and Other Stories (1891); 
Colonel Starbottle’s Client, and Other 
People (1892); A First Family of Tasa- 
jera (1892); Susy (1893); Sally Dows, 
and Other Stories (1893); A Protégée of 
Jack Hamlin’s, and Other Stories (1894); 
The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, and Other 
Stories (1894); Clarence (1895); In the 
Hollow of the Hills (1895); Three Part- 
MeLrs, etc: 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and Other 
Stories (1870). A new genre of short story. 
The ‘‘Luck”’ is a babe whose coming among 
the brutal and uncivilized miners in the Cali- 
fornian settlement makes their lives better 
and more humane. *The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat and many others also sketch the savagery 
and crime of the gold-digging communities 
of half a century ago. 

Flip, and Found at Blazing Star (1882). Flip 
is a half-wild, half-clad virgin, living with her 
mad old father in the midst of mountains and 
forests, and is courted by a mysterious stranger. 
A weird and picturesque little romance, with 
a highly melodramatic conclusion. The ring 
“found at Blazing Star’ is the beginning of 
a mysterious series of incidents and of a love 
affair between an ingenuous young digger 
and a very smart girl; again the denouement 
is melodramatic. 

In the Carquinez Woods (1883). A story 
of the old kind with some melodrama in it, 
but most powerful in its rendering of the 
wonder and mystery of the forest (a forest 
conflagration and stampede of beasts form 
the culminating scene). The heroine, a coarse 
rowdy girl from the dancing saloons becomes, 
under the influence of love, a refined and gentle 
woman, capable of suffering patiently. Other 
characters are the half-breed lover, of refined 
and tender nature, and the hypocritical Bap- 
tist minister. 

On the Frontier (1884). Left Out on Lone 
Star Mountain is an idyl of mountain life. 
Four disheartened diggers are plotting to 
desert their comrade when he discovers gold 
and brings them in the joyful intelligence, 
his unselfishness overwhelming them with 
penitence. There are two other tales. 


Bae (1885). A more sustained story, 
full of life and melodramatic surprises. The 
heroine is half Puritan, half Spanish, a wild 
and wilful beauty, with a motley circle of 
lovers, true representatives of California life. 

The Crusade of the Excelsior (1887). A 
mixture of fantasy and realism, the plot aris- 
ing from the arrival by accident of the Ameri- 
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can ship ‘Excelsior’ in a secluded port in 
Lower California Here the crew meet with 
droll adventures, and with some exceedingly 
funny people. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras, and A Drift from 
Redwood Camp (1888). An abortive love 
affair between an English baronet’s son and a 
Western girl, the Englishman’s financial ruin 
and his marriage to a blacksmith’s daughter, 
now a millionaire—these incidents bring the 
old order and the new into strange juxtaposi- 
tion. The ‘Drift’ is a weak and cowardly 
miner, who is carried on a river flood among 
the Indians and adopted by them as heaven- 
sent chief. 

Cressy (1889). The love story of the master 
and a pupil in a South Californian school. 
Less desultory than most of this author’s tales, 
and animated by the same fun and humor. 


From Sand Hill to Pine (1900). Seven stories 
in the old manner, and of the gold-mining days 
of California—e.g., A Jack and Jill of the 
Sierras, a Belle of Canada City. 

Under the Redwoods (1901). Stories well 
representative of Bret Harte’s various styles, 
and including some of his best. Three Vaga- 
bonds of Trinidad is a powerful and touching 
little story of an Indian, a China boy, and a 
faithful dog; and Bohemian Days bring be- 
fore us vividly the half-veiled struggle be- 
tween respectability and lawlessness that 
marked the early days of San Francisco. 


Hartmann, Eduard von. A German 
philosopher; born in Berlin, February 23, 
1842. At twenty-two he chose for his 
life vocation ‘‘thinking,’” or philosophy, 
and on his retirement from the Prussian 
military service (1865), devoted himself 
wholly for some years to writing his great 
work, The Philosophy of the Unconscious 
(1868; roth ed., 3 vols., 1890); in the 
later editions of this work areincorporated 
his Physiology of the Nerve-Centres 
(1876), The Truth and the Error in 
Darwinism (1875), and The Unconscious 
from the Standpoint of Physiology and 
the Doctrine of Descent (1872). Then 
followed The Ethical Consciousness, or, 
as it was at first entitled, Phenomenology 
of the Ethical Consciousness (1879); The 
Philosophy of Religion (2d ed., 1888), 
comprising The Religious Consciousness 
of Mankind and The Religion of the Soul; 
4Esthetics (2 vols., 1886-87), comprising 
German A®sthetics since Kant and The 
Philosophy of the Beautiful. Besides 
these works, which constitute his exposi- 
tion of a system of philosophy, he has 
written: On the Dialectic Method (1868); 
The Thing in Itself and Its Nature 
(1871); Critical Grounds of Transcen- 
dental Realism (3d ed., 1885); Elucida- 
tions of the Metaphysics of the Uncon- 
scious (1874), afterward styled New 
Kantianism, Schopenhauerism, and He- 
gelianism; Self-Destruction of Christian- 
ity, and the Religion of the Future (3d 
ed., 1888); The Crisis of Christianity in 
Modern Theology (1880); Judaism in the 
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Present and in the Future (1885); Lotze’s 
Philosophy (1888); The Ghost-Theory in 
Spiritism (1891); The Fundamental’ So- 
cial Questions (1894), and many other 
works on society, religion, politics, liter- 
ature, art, etc. “ 


Hatton, Joseph. An English journalist, 
novelist, and miscellaneous writer; born 
at Andover, February 3, 1837. Begin- 
ning journalism on his father’s paper, the 
Derbyshire Times, he edited the Gentle- 
man's Magazine (1868-74), and has since 
been a newspaper correspondent (par- 
ticularly for the New York Times) and 
magazinist. As a novelist he will be 
remembered for Clytie (1874); Queen of 
Bohemia (1877); John Needham’s Double 
(1885), dramatized for E. S. Willard; By 
Order of the Czar, a novel of Russian 
life; Princess Mazaroff; Under the Great 
Seal When Greek Meets Greek, a novel 
of the French Revolution, successfully 
dramatized. Among his miscellaneous 
publications, the best known are: Jour- 
nalistic London (1882); The New Ceylon 
(1882); Henry Irving’s Impressions of 
America (1884); Reminiscences of J. L. 
Toole, Comedian (1888). 

By Order of the Czar (1890). ‘‘The Tragic 
Story of Anna Klostock, Queen of the Ghetto;” 
a sensational novel, prohibited in Russia for 
its bold handling of the persecution of the 
Jews. 

Under the Great Seal (1893). A novel 
largely concerned with the maladministration 
in Newfoundland under the Lorne government. 

The Banishment of Jessop Blythe (1895). 
Contains some tolerably faithful rendering of 
Peakland characters and local customs. Scene: 
Castleton and Buxton. 


Havergal, Frances Ridley. An English 

oet and religious writer; born at Astley, 
Woreesterchive. December 14, 1836; died 
at Swansea, Wales, June 3,-1879. She 
was the daughter of William Henry 
Havergal, an English clergyman and 
musician, the author of a Psalmody, from 
whom she inherited a fine talent for 
music. She was the authoress of many 
religious and devotional poems, published. 
at various times under the title of Bells 
Across the Snow, Compensation, and 
other devotional poems; Loyal Re- 
sponses; Songs for the Master; Alpine 
poems, etc. She also published several 
volumes of prose, principally for young 

eople. Since her death her poems have 
all been collected and published in two 
volumes, and the story of her life has 
been told by her sister, Margaret V. 
Havergal, in Memorials of Frances Ridley 
Havergal. 

Haweis, Hugh Reginald (hois). An 
English clergyman and general writer; 
born at Egham, Surrey, April 3, 1838. 
He was educated at Trinity College, 


-of Austrian Tyrol. 
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Cambridge, receiving the degree of M.A. 
in 1864. After filling two curacies, he 
was appointed rector of St. James’, West- 
minster. In 1868 he became editor of 
Cassell’s Magazine. He is the author of 
Music and Morals; Thoughts for the 
Times; Speech in Season; Current Coin; 
Arrows in the Air; American Humorists; 
Poets in the Pulpit; Picture of Paul, 
Disciple; The Conquering Cross, and 
other works. In 1867 he married Miss 
Mary Eliza Joy, the daughter of the artist, 
Thomas Musgrave Joy, and herself an 
artist. He is also the author of Chances 
for Children (1877); The Artist of Beauty 
(1878), a collection of papers published 
some years previously in St. Paul’s Maga- 
zie; The Art of Dress (1879); The Art 
of Decoration (1881); Beautiful Houses 
(1882), and Life of Sir Morell Mackenzie 
(1893). 


Hawkins, Anthony Hope. An English 
writer of fiction; known by his pen name 
of “‘Anthony Hope; was born in Hack- 
ney, February 9, 1863. He studied law 
and began the practice of his profession 
at the age of twenty-four. At first he 
only wrote for his own amusement, and 
his first two ventures in Men of Mark 
(1900) and Father Stafford (1891) were 
unsuccessful. He then wrote a number 
of short stories for the St. James’ Gazette, 
some of which were republished in a 
volume entitled Sport Royal (1893). 
His first success was Mr. Witt’s Widow 
(1892). This was followed by A Change 
of Air (1893); The Dolly Dialogues; Half 
a Hero; The Prisoner of Zenda; The God 
in the Car; The Indiscretion of the 
Duchess, and Secret of Wardale Court 
(1894), the Chronicles of Count Antonio 
(189s), and A Little Wizard and Phroso 
(1896). In 1897 Mr. Hawkins made a 
tour of America to gather material for a 
new romance of modern American push. 

*Father Stafford (1891). A country-house 
comedy. Situation: a square party in love 
with each other, but the wrong couple be- 
trothed. To set this state of things right with 

roper regard for the convenances and for the 
ee of the young ladies demands a great 
deal of diplomacy and finessé. The comedy 
works itself out with chat and repartee, and 
with satire that brushes over the surface of 
things, while deeper emotions are stirred in 
the case of the sworn celibate, whose life is 
well-nigh wrecked for love of the witty heroine. 

A Change of Air (1893). A revolutionary 
oet, being received in country society, and 
alling in love with the daughter of a country 
squire, modifies his old opinions and exas- 
perates the cranky village doctor who has 
taken the poems for his gospel; much epi- 
grammatic dialogue. 

*The Prisoner of Zenda (1804) and Rupert 
of Hentzau (1898). Two memoirs of the 
career of Rudolf Rassendyll and his extra- 
ordinary adventures in an imaginary kingdom 
Duels and hairbreadth 
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escapes, palace intrigues and conspiracies, 
and two episodes in which the hero takes ad- 
vantage of his likeness to impersonate the 
king, fill the two volumes with romantic 
action. The characterization also is romantic 
—the chivalry of the hero, the princely nature 
of the heroine, and the cool energy of the villain. 
Rapid and witty conversation is a distinctive 
feature of the books. But the characteristic 
effect results from placing a thoroughgoing 
romance of cape and sword in a nineteenth 
century environment, and this, with the de- 
vice of the imaginary State, has been the key- 
note of numerous imitations. 


The Indiscretion of the Duchess (1894). A 
novelette combining tragedy and comedy in 
small compass—the adventures of a diamond 
necklace and the love affairs of two couples; 
the characters French. 

The God in the Car (1894). Deals with 
smart, up-to-date society. The leading char- 
acter, ‘Juggernaut,’ a man of exaggerated 
will, promotes a company to take over vast 
estates in South Africa. Sparkling epigram- 
matic dialogue and love interest are the 
features of the novel. 


*The Dolly Dialogues (1894). Smart and 
witty chat between a society lady and her 
admirer, whom she is alleged to have jilted; 
characters lightly sketched and connected in 
a slight tale. 

A Man of Mark (1896). The farcical inner 
history of a revolution in the imaginary South 
American Republic of Aureataland. 


Comedies of Courtship (1896). Six stories 
of the humors of courtship as observed by the 
non-interested person. Characteristic exam- 

les of the author’s pointed and vivacious dia- 
ogue, and of his admirable pictures of society. 


Phroso (1897). Adventures of an English 
nobleman on a Greek island—sensational 
fighting and love-making in rapid succession. 


Simon Dale (1898). Astudy of Restoration 
manners, showing the same characteristics 
of brilliant talk and social intrigue. The hero, 
a country squire, and Charles II. are rivals 
for the favors of Nell Gwynne. 


The King’s Mirror (1899). A romance con- 
cerning itself more with character, yet still 
purely imaginary character in a purely imag- 
inary world. The autobiography of a young 
German potentate—how he frees himself from 
tutelage, and how his pleasure-loving nature 
has to give way to the duties of his position, 
to which even his youthful passion must be 
surrendered. The courtiers and politicians, 
princesses, and women of the world who are 
the minor characters, are, with their actions 
and talk, all conceived in the same half- 
serious, half-comic spirit. 

*Quisante (1900). Quisante is a type of 
the political adventurer; a knave in his deal- 
ings; yet at times rising to the plane of the 
born statesman; strong in intellect, weak in 
body, with an indomitable will. A beautiful 
aristocrat, fascinated by his brilliant per- 
sonality, throws in her lot with his, rejecting 
the gentlemanly and honest Marchmont. 
The book is mainly a modern development of 
this situation and its consequences to each. 
The hero died in harness, and the lady is loyal 
to him in life and in death. The society 
scenes are characterized by the usual comedy 
and persiflage, 
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Tristram of Blent (1901). To be classed 
among the author’s more serious work; an- 
other comedy of high society, the manners 
and tone of which are reproduced with realism, 
and at the same time a facile mastery of its 
humors. History of a curious cause celebre, 
the initial situation of the plot being the ex- 
istence of two claimants to the peerage and 
estates of Blent, the accredited heir and his 
beautiful cousin, who are tacitly in love with 
each other. This theme is fertile in humorous 
situations and in the dramatic exhibition of 
character—the eccentric Tristrams and several 
others being finely delineated 


Hawthorne, Julian. An American 
novelist; the son of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne; born in Boston, June 22, 1846. 
After four years in Harvard University, 
he entered the Scientific School of Har- 
vard in 1867, and the next year went to 
Dresden to continue the study of civil 
engineering in the Polytechnic School of 
that city. On his return to America in 
1870 he joined the staff of hydrographic 
engineers in the New York Dock Depart- 
ment. About this time he contributed 
several short stories to the magazines. 
Their success led him to adopt literature 
asa profession. His first novel, Bressant, 
appeared in 1873, and was followed by 
Idolatry (1874). His next publication 
was a collection, entitled Saxon Studies 
(1875), contributed first to the Contem- 
porary Review. Garth, begun in 1875, in 
Harper’s Magazine, was published in 
book form in 1877. At this time Mr. 
Hawthorne was living in England. To 
this time belong Archibald Malmaison, 
Prince Saroni’s Wife, Mrs. Gainsborough’s 
Diamonds, and numerous short tales. 
Sebastian Strome was published in 1879, 
Fortune’s Fool and Dust between 1880 
and 1883. In 1882 the author returned 
to America. Since that time he has 
written Beatrix Randolph, Noble Blood, 
Love—or a Name, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and His Wife (1883); Confessions and 
Criticisms, John Parmelee’s Curse (1886); 
A Tragic Mystery and The Great Bank 
Robbery (1887), the last two founded on 
facts furnished by a New York detective. 
In 1888 Hawthorne published The Pro- 
fessor’s Sister, in 1893 Six Cent Sam’s, 
and in December, 189 5, was awarded the 
New York Herald prize of $10,000 for 
his novel, A Fool of Nature. In 1889 he 
visited Europe with a delegation of fifty 
workingmen to examine the condition of 
European industries. 


Garth (1877). A much elaborated story of 
country life in New Hampshire, going into 
the details of family connections, and so assem- 
bling a large variety of characters. A paint- 
er’s love story is the chief subject; there are 
long talks on Swedenborgianism, etc. 


Sebastian Strome (1879). Strives “to tell 
of the birth and first infancy of a man’s heart, 
and of sundry vicissitudes befalling other 
hearts in consequence thereof.” A serious 
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study of a strong but selfish character, chas- 


tened to unselfishness by the consequences . 


of his folly and crimes. The simultaneous 
deaths of his father and a girl he had betrayed 
are two among many episodes. ; 

Dust (1883). Intricate plot based on the 
far-fetched idea of a man’s act of self-sacri- 
fice, whereby he shields a gambling scamp at 
the expense of his own good name and fortune. 

Archibald Malmaison (1884). A ‘‘creepy”’ 
tale with a good idea, boldly worked out. 

Beatrix Randolph (1884). The plot hinges 
on_the successful attempt of a New York 
impresario to pass off an amateur with a 
magnificent voice in place of a prima donna 
who failed to appear. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. An American 
novelist; born at Salem, Mass., July 4, 
1804; died at Plymouth, N. H., May 19, 
1864. He graduated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1825, in the same class with Long- 
fellow; Franklin Pierce, afterward presi- 
dent, was a college friend, though not in 
the same class. After leaving college he 
led for several years an almost recluse 
life. In 1836 he went to Boston to be- 
come the editor of the American Maga- 
zine, a periodical which proved unsuc- 
cessful. In 1837 he put forth, under the 
title of Twice-told Tales, a number of 

ieces which had appeared in various per- 
iodicals. After his marriage he took up 
his residence in Concord, Mass., in the 
““Old Manse,’’ which had been the home 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by whose 
grandfather it had been built. Here 
were written the collection of sketches 
and tales entitled Mosses from an Old 
Manse (1846). In 1845 Hawthorne was 
appointed surveyor of the port of his 
native town, but was removed in 1849, 
when the Whig party came into power. 
The Scarlet Letter, published in 1850, was 
planned and partly written during the 
collectorship. He then took up his resi- 
dence at Lenox, Mass. Here were written 
The House of the Seven Gables, the scene 
of which is laid in Salem, and The Blithe- 
dale Romance, for which the Brook Farm 
Association furnished a shadowy back- 
ground. A complete edition of Haw- 
thorne’s works has been published. Be- 
sides those already referred to, it con- 
tains: True Stories from History and 
Biography (1851); The Wonder Book for 
Girls and Boys (1851); The Snow Image, 
etc. (1852); Tanglewood Tales (1853); 
Our Old Home, a series cf English 
sketches (1863). After his death a selec- 
tion from his diaries was edited by his 
wife, under the title of Note Books; 
among his papers was also found Septi- 
mus Felton; or, the Elixir of Life, some 
chapters of an unfinished book, The 
Dolliver Romance, and Dr. Grimshawe’s 


Secret. 
Fanshawe (1828). A minor work, reprinted 


in 1876, and before then practically unknown. - 
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An old-fashioned romance, embodying remi- 
niscences of the author’s college days, and a 
much idealized picture of Bowdoin, where 
he was educated. Already exhibits the grace 
and clearness of the prose style that is one of 
the chief distinctions of all the following books. 


*Twice-told Tales (1837-42). Legends of 
the Province House and other imaginative 
renderings of traditions from pre-revolutiona: 
times, several involving supernatural inci- 
dent—e. g., The Gray Champion, Endicott, and 
the Red Cross, and, most characteristic of all, 
Lady Elanore’s Mantle, a perfect examble of 
his imaginative exposition of a moral idea, 
the mantle being at once a symbol of the 
lady’s heartless egoism and the physical cause 
of calamity to her fellow-creatures. Akin to 
these, in respect of visionary qualities and 
their profound dealing with the heart, are 
such apologues as The Threefold Destiny, 
an allegory of human endeavor; The Wedding 
Knell, The Minister’s Black Veil, The Great 
Carbuncle, and Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment. 
The ethical purport is more or less transpar- 
ent throughout. Then there are compact 
pictures of New England life and contempla- 
tive sketches full of his calm, earnest phil- 
osophy—e.g., A Rill from the Town Pump, 
Chippings with a Chisel, Toll-Gatherer’s Day; 
some light and vivacious as a fairy-tale. 


Mosses from an Old Manse (1846). More 
“twice-told tales.” Of the gloomier imagina- 
tive renderings of moral ideas, two of the best 
examples are Rappaccini’s Daughter and 
Young Goodman Brown; the latter a story 
of diabolical influence, with impressive forest 
scenery. Roger Malvin’s Burial is a tragic 
of remorse and long-delayed expiation in the 
romantic days of Indian warfare. There are 
lighter pieces—e.g., The Celestial Railroad, a 
comic parody of the Pilgrim’s Progress and a 
satire on modern insincerity._ 


*The Scarlet Letter (1850). A philosophical 
and tragical handling of a problem of sin and 
remorse, viz., the adultery of a Calvinist 
minister in the early Puritan days of Massa- 
chusetts, and the 1|-‘e-long expiation made by 
him and his accomplice. An austere study 
of the workings of a guilty mind and a deeply 
pathetic book, though its Puritan morality 
is harsh and stern. Full of Hawthorne’s 
fanciful symbolism, bringing sin and its effect 
on the heart visually before us. 


The House of Seven Gables (1851). A 
brighter and humorous picture of American 
life, simple as a story; chiefly imaginative 
portraiture of the last generations of a decay- 
ing family, a series of quaint, fanciful, and 
grotesque figures, rich in eccentricity and the 
subtler essences of character. 


A Wonder Book for Boys and Girls (1851). 
Tanglewood Tales; being a Second Wonder 
Book (1853). Two collections of old Greek 
myths, made more vivid to the child imagina- 
tion by details that deepen their moral import 
and explain their marvels. As conscientious 
in their teaching and their art as the tales 
written for men and women. 


The Snow Image, and Other Twice-told 
Tales (1853). The Snow Image; a Childish 
Miracle, is a fanciful apologue contrasting a 
matter-of-fact man who believes only what 
he sees, and a woman who through life “had 
kept her heart full of childish simplicity and 
faith,” and so perceived “truths so profound 
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that other people laughed at them as non- 
sense and absurdity.” The Great Stone Face 
is a parable resembling The Threefold Des- 
tiny in motive; it describes a very noble, 
modest, and spiritual type of character, and 
is rich in poetical imagery. Main Street is a 
characteristic meditation on human life, its 
various aspects and vicissitudes, in a form of 
the review of the changes that have come over 
a New England town in the long years since 
the colonizing days. Old News and Old Ticon- 
deroga are akin to it. The Devil in Manu- 
script is a comic piece; while.the tragic 
imagination that invests the problems of sin 
and its demoralizing power with such tre- 
mendous symbolism in The Scarlet Letter 
finds a congenial theme in the story of Ethan 
Brand and his search for the unpardonable 
sin, setting forth the injury to the soul that 
arises from purely intellectual ambitions. 


The Blithedale Romance (1852). Largely 
idealized reminiscences of the famous “ Trans- 
cendental Picnic,’’ the communistic settle- 
ment at Brook Farm. Margaret Fuller is said 
to be the original of the brilliant and passionate 
Zenobia, and the contemplative Miles Cover- 
dale stands for Hawthorne. In the main, a 
light and joyous tale, in spite of Zenobia’s 
tragic suicide, after which the book goes off 
on visionary excursions into clairvoyance, 
mysticism, and the like. 

*Transformation (1860). A visionary and 
yao treatment of a psychological theme; 
the faun-like Donatello, whose semi-bestial 
attributes symbolize the animal instincts and 
joys of man, is suddenly awakened to moral 
consciousness and remorse by an unpremedi- 
tated murder. A group of ideal figures are 
exponents of the problem—the pure New 
England maiden, Hilda, is said to be a por- 
trait of Hawthorne’s own daughter. Art and 
Nature in Italy, the architecture, paintings, 
and sculpture (especially American sculpture) 
of Rome, and Catholic ceremonial are the 
subject of exhaustive passages of description; 
and the power of the Catholic religion of the 
native mind is a recurrent theme. 

The Dolliver Romance (1864). Septimus 
Felton; or, the Elixir of Life (1872). Doctor 
Grimshawe’s Secret (1883). The Ancestral 
Footstep (1883). Posthumous and unfinished 
Tomances, mostly dealing with psychological 
and ethical themes. All of these were, as 
Julian Hawthorne tells, connected with a 
project for composing a novel with English 
scenes. 


Hay, John. An American novelist, 
poet, journalist, and diplomat; born at 
Salem, Ind., October 8, 1838. He was 
educated at Brown University, studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 
Springfield, Ill, in r86r. In the same 
year he became assistant secretary of 
President Lincoln, and later his adjutant 
and aide-de-camp. He served for a time 
in the Union Army, and became an 
assistant adjutant-general. After the war 
he was secretary of legation at Paris and 
Madrid, and charge d’affaires at Vienna. 
In 1870 he returned to the United States, 
and for six years was employed on the 
editorial staff of the New York Tribune. 
From 1879 to 1881 he was assistant 
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secretary of state. During his connection 
with the Tribune he became known by 
his dialect poems, Jim Bludsoe and Little 
Breeches. These were afterward pub- 
lished, with others of his verses, in a 
volume entitled Pike County Ballads 
(1871). In the same year he published 
Castilian Days, a collection of sketches 
of Spanish life. He also, conjointly with 
John G. Nicolay, wrote The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, which was published 
in the Century Magazine in 1886-87, and 
issued in 10 vols. 


Hayes, Isaac Israel. An American 
Arctic explorer; born in Chester County, 
Pa., March 5, 1832; died in New York, 
December 17, 1881. He studied medicine 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
received his diploma in 1853. In the 
same year he accompanied Dr. Kane in 
the second Grinnell expedition to the 
Arctic regions. They returned in 1855, 
and in 1860 Dr. Hayes published An 
Arctic Boat Journey, relating some events 
of the expedition. In the summer of the 
same year he set out on another expedi- 
tion in search of the open Polar Sea. The 
expedition went as far as latitude 81° 37’ 
north, and reached land beyond which 
they saw open water. He published The 
Open Polar Sea in 1867. In 1869 he 
sailed in the ‘‘Panther’’ on a journey of 
exploration along the southern coast of 
Greenland. The Land of Desolation 
(1872) gives an account of this expedi- 
tion. In 1868 he published a story, Cast 
Away in the Cold, and afterward a His- 
tory of Maritime Discoveries. 


Hayne, Paul Hamilton. An American 
poet; born at Charleston. S. C., January 
1, 1830; died at Copse Hill, near Augusta, 
Ga., July 6, 1886. He was a son of 
Lieutenant Hayne, of the United States 
navy, and a nephew of Governor Hayne, 
of South Carolina; and was for a time 
engaged in the practice of law. In 1853 
he became editor of Russell’s Magazine; 
and was afterward connected editorially 
with the Charleston Literary Gazette, 
the Southern Opinion, the Southern 
Society, and other literary journals. He 
had inherited from his mother, a woman 
of rare talent and refinement, a taste for 
literature and a poetic mind. His 
library, his home, all the heirlooms of 
the old Southern family were destroyed 
when Charleston was bombarded. After 
the war he built himself a cottage of 
boards on a hill in the midst of a few 
acres of pine land near Augusta, and here, 
until his death, he toiled with his pen to 
support his family. His works include 
Poems (18 55; Sonnets and Other Poems 
(1857); Avolio, a Legend of the Island of 
Cos (1859); Legends and Lyrics (1872): 
The Mountain of the Lovers, and Other 
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Poems (1873); Life of Robert H. Hayne 
(1878); Life of Hugh S. Legare (1878); a 
complete edition of his Poems (1882). In 
1872 he published the poems of his friend, 
Henry Timrod, to which he prefixed a 
Memoir; and at his death he left enough 
manuscript to make two or three volumes 
more of his own works. Among his lec- 
tures, the most noteworthy is The Liter- 
ature of Imagination. 


_ Hazeltine, Mayo Williamson. Amer- 
ican journalist; born at Belfast, Me., 
1841. Originally a lawyer, he is now the 
well-known literary editor of the New 
York Sun. He has published The 
American Woman in Europe, British and 
American Education, Chats About Books, 
etc. 


Hazlitt, William Carew. An English 
compiler and author; son of William; 
born August 22, 1834. He was a lawyer, 
but did not follow his profession, and has 
either written or edited a large body of 
literature on archeological and popular 
subjects. He is the author of The His- 
tory of the Venetian Republic (4 vols., 
1860), and is the editor of the works of 
Henry Constable, Richard Lovelace, Rob- 
ert Herrick, William Hazlitt, Charles 
Lamb, and others; Old English Jest- 
* Books (1864); Remains of the Early 
Popular Poetry of England (1864-66); 
Bibliographical Collections and Notes 
(1876-82). 


Hearn, Lafcadio (hern). A Greek- 
American journalist and narrative and 
descriptive writer; was born at Leucadia, 
Santa Maura, June 27, 1850. His father, 
a gallant Irish surgeon of the English 
army, having married a beautiful maiden 
of the Ionian Isles, where he chanced to 
be stationed during the British protec- 
torate, was one night attacked by a 
jealous rival and wounded almost fatally, 
so that for days Dr. Hearn hung between 
life and death. Two sons were born to 
this romantic couple, Lafcadio being the 

ounger. His father died in India, and 
in a spirit of adventure he left home and 
came to the United States, experiencing 
at first ‘‘the chance and change of a 
roving life.” From the East, where his 
occupation had been proof-reading, he 
drifted to Cincinnati, and there, as a 
reporter, took his first steps in journal- 
ism. Finding, after a stay of some dura- 
tion that the climate was too severe for 
his health, he went to New Orleans and 
engaged in newspaper work there. Be- 
coming greatly interested in creole life 
and customs he issued there his Gombo 
Zhebes, a compilation of quaint sayings 
and proverbs, in the different creole 
patois. He contributed translations from 
the French to the New Orleans Democrat, 
before it was merged with the Times, and 
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continued this work after the consolida- 
tion of the two papers into the Times- 
Democrat, when be became a member of 
the editorial staff. He spent some time 
in the West Indies, and then went: to 
Japan, where he took a native wife, and 
became a naturalized citizen of that 
country, and adopted the name of Y. 
Koijumi. He opened a school at Matsue, 
in the province of Udrumo, where he 
taught English to the Japanese for four 
years; he then removed to Kumamoto, 
in the southern island of Kyushyu. 
Hearn’s American publications include 
an English translation of One of Cleo- 
patra’s Nights (1882), from the French 
of Theophile Gautier; Stray Leaves from 
Strange Literature (1884), being an in- 
terpretation of certain Eastern stories 
and legends; Gombo Zhebes (1885); 
Some Chinese Ghosts (1887); Chita, a 
Memory of Lost Island (1889); Two 
Years in the French West Indies, and 
Youma (1890); Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan (1894); Out of the East (1895), 
and Kokoro: Hints and Echoes of Jap- 
anese Inner Life (1896). His style is 
exquisitely polished, his vocabulary in 
the cream of language, and his stories are 
told with literary art. In person he is 
short, but strongly built. He is a bold 
and tireless swimmer, and would often 
spend hours at a time in the Gulf of 
Mexico. He is a true child of the South, 
and revels in sunlight. He lost an eye 
while playing ball in childhood, and the 
other is exceedingly myopic. He is dark, 
with a clear-cut, handsome profile; his 
face is not easily forgotten. In dress he 
is rather unconventional; his favorite 
headgear being a sombrero of soft felt. 
It is a treat to hear him tell some odd 
story in his peculiarly low and gentle 
voice. He is an ardent bibliophile. His 
becoming a Japanese by adoption is 
regarded by his friends as a singular 
freak. 


Youma (1890). A story of the outbreak 
of the negro insurrection in Martinique in 
1848, an idyl closing in blood and horror. 
Youma is a devoted slave, who clings to her 
white charge rather than to her negro lover. 


Heber, Reginald. An English clergy- 
man and poet; born at Malpas, Cheshire, 
April 21, 1783; died at Trichinopoly, 
India, April 2, 1826. In 1800 he entered 
Brasenose College, Oxford. In 1803 he 
wrote his prize poem, Palestine, which 
has been pronounced the best poem of 
the kind ever produced at Oxford. After 
taking his degree in 1804, he travelled in 
Germany, Russia, and the Crimea. In 
1807 he was presented by his brother, 
Richard Heber, the noted bibliomaniac, 
to the living of Hodnet, in Shropshire, and 


in 1809 married Amelia Shipley, daughter 
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of the dean of St. Asaph. In 1815 he 
preached the Bampton Lecture, his sub- 
ject being ‘‘The Personality and Office 
of the Christian Comforter.” In 1819 he 
wrote a Life of Jeremy Taylor, with a 
critical examination of his writings, and 
in 1822 was appointed preacher at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. In 1823 he accepted the 
appointment of bishop of Calcutta; this 
see then including all British India, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and Australia. From 
the time of entering upon his episcopal 
duties he was occupied with visitations 
through parts of his vast diocese. He 
wrote a Narrative of a Journey Through 
the Upper Provinces of India, which was 
not published until after his death. His 
Life and Unpublished Works, edited by 
his widow, appeared in 1830. His Hymns 
were first published entire in 1827. 


Hedge, Frederic Henry. A _ distin- 
guished American scholar and Unitarian 
divine; was born at Cambridge, Mass., 
December 12, 1805; died August 21, 
1890. At the age of twelve he was sent 
to a school in Germany, where he re- 
mained five years. Upon his return he 
entered the junior class at Harvard, 
graduating in 1825. Hestudied theology, 
and in 1829 became pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church at West Cambridge, and 
subsequently of other churches. In 1857 
he was made professor of ecclesiastical 
history in the Cambridge Divinity School, 
and in 1872 professor of German in Har- 
vard College. He wrote The Prose 
Writers of Germany (1848); Reason in 
Religion (1865); The Primeval World of 
Hebrew Tradition (1870); Martin Luther, 
and Other Essays (1888) ; made numerous 
translations in prose and verse from the 
German; assisted in the preparation of 
a Hymn Book, and wrote hymns and 
other occasional poems. 


Heermann, Johannes. A German poet 
and divine; born at Raudten, near Woh- 
lau, Silesia, October 11, 1585; died at 
Lissa, Province of Posen, February 17, 
1647. He was the fifth and only surviv- 
ing child of a furrier of Rauldten; and 
during a severe illness in his childhood 
his mother vowed that if he recovered 
she would educate him for the ministry, 
even though she had to beg the necessary 
money. He passed through the schools 
at Wohlau, at Fraustadt, the St. Eliza- 
beth Gymnasium at Breslau, and the 
gymnasium at Brieg. Much of his man- 
hood was passed amidst the distressin 
scenes of the Thirty Years’ War. Amid 
these trials and borne down with sickness 
and domestic troubles, he wrote his first 
hymns. His principal work is Haus und 
Hertz Musica (House and Heart Music, 
1604). Other works are: Exegesis Fidei 
Christianz (1609); Gebetbuch (1609), a 
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volume of religious poems entitled An- 
daechtige Kirchenseufzer oder Reimen 
(1616); Heptalogus Christi (1619) ; Leich- 
enpredigten (1620), being five volumes 
of funeral orations; Epigrammatum Libri 
IX. (1624); Erklaerung aller Sonn und 
Festtagsepisteln (1624), being an expli- 
cation of all the Sunday and feast-day 
epistles; Poetische Erquickstunden ftr 
Angefochtene Kranke und _ Sterbende 
(1656), a book of poems for the sick and 
dying. 


Hegel, George Wilhelm Friedrich (ha’- 
gel). A German philosopher; born at 
Stuttgart, Wirtemburg, August 27, 1770; 
died in Berlin, November 14, 1831. When 
eighteen years of age he entered the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen as a student of 
theology; but the classics attracted him 
more than theology or philosophy. After 
receiving his certificate in 1793, he be- 
came a private tutor, first at Berne 
and afterward at Frankford-on-the-Main. 
Here he turned to the study of Chris- 
tianity and wrote a life of Jesus, in whom 
he saw not a sacrifice for the sins of the 
world, but a man conscious of union with 
God, and hence suffering death with 
tranquility. In 1805 he became pro- 
fessor extraordinary of philosophy in the 
university, but in 1806, on the capture 
of Jena by Napoleon, he went to Bam- 
berg, where he published his Phenomenol- 
ogy of the Mind. For eighteen months 
he was editor of the Bamberger Zeitung 
during which time his Phenomenology 
appeared (1807). From 1808 to 1816 he 
was rector of the Gymnasium of Nurem- 
berg, and published his Science of Logic 
(1812-16). He was called to the chair of 
philosophy at Heidelberg in 1816, and 
two years later, after the death of Fichte, 
to Berlin. At Heidelberg he brought out 
the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences (1817). This exposition of his 
system he enlarged in 1830 to twice its 
original size. For the thirteen remaining 
years of his life he gave himself entirel 
to his work. He published The Phil. 
osophy of Right and The Philosophy of 
Religion in 1821, The Philosophy of His- 
tory in 1827. Others of his works are on 
Psychology, Ethics, A®sthetics, and The 
History of Philosophy. 


Heiberg, Johann Ludvig. An eminent 
Danish poet and critic; son of Peter 
Andreas; born in Copenhagen, Decem- 
ber 14, 1791; died at Bonderup, in the 
island of Seeland, August 25, 1860. His 
first literary training was received from 
his father, whose widow became Baroness 
Gyllembourg-Ehrensvard. His early at- 
tempts in literature were as an exponent 
of the philosophical system of Hegel. 
He then turned to play-writing. King 
Solomon and the Hatter and April Fools 
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were extremely successful, the latter 
being still popular with Danish audi- 
ences. He is known as a sound critic 
and a graceful essayist. He was long 
the undisputed law-giver of the Danish 
Parnassus. 


Heine, Heinrich (hi’né). A German 
poet; born at Dtisseldorf, Prussia, De- 
cember 13, 1797; died in Paris, February 
17, 1856. He was of Jewish birth, the 
nephew of a wealthy banker of Hamburg. 
He received his early education in the 
Franciscan conyent and in the Lyceum 
of Dtisseldorf, and was then sent to Ham- 
burg to be fitted for mercantile pursuits. 
After three years he was removed, in 
1819, to the University of Bonn, and six 
months afterward to Gdéttingen, where 
he was soon rusticated. In 1823 he had 
published two successful plays, Alman- 
zor and Ratcliff, with a collection of 
short poems, Lyrical Interludes. In 
1827 he republished these poems to- 
gether with the first volume, giving the 
collection the name of The Book of 
Songs. They were enthusiastically re- 
ceived, especially in the universities. 
His Reisebilder Pictures of Travel, of 
mingled prose and poetry (1826-31), 
was equally successful. It is divided 
into three parts, The Return Home, 
The Hartz-Journey, and The Baltic. 
He wrote French and German with equal 
fluency. In 1833 appeared his History 
of Modern Literature in Germany, after- 
ward republished under the title of The 
Romantic School. The Salon, a series of 
essays, was published in four volumes 
between 1834 and 1840, and a long essay 
on the women of Shakespeare in 1830. 
His next poetical work was Atta Troll: 
a Summer Night’s Dream (1841), pur- 
porting to be the observations and re- 
flections of a dancing bear on his travels. 
In 1835 he had married, and in 1843 he 
made his last journey to Germany to 
visit his mother. A volume of New 
Poems, containing Germany, a Winter’s 
Tale, in which many of his countrymen 
are mercilessly satirized, appeared in 
1844. In 1847 he was attacked with a 
disease of the spine, and his life thence- 
forth was one of excruciating suffering. 
For eight years he was, as he says, ‘‘in 
a state of death without its repose, with- 
out the privileges of the dead, who have 
no need to spend money, and no letters 
or books to write.’”’ With his body filled 
with racking pain, he retained his mock- 
ing good humor to the last, and in 1850 
and in 1851 composed a singular poetical 
work, Romances, divided into Histories, 
Lamentations, and Hebrew Melodies. 
A volume of Latest Poems was written 
three years afterward. His last work 
was a translation into French of some of 
the poems in his Book of Songs. 
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Heinrich, Julius (hin’rich), Duke of 
Brunswick. A German dramatist and 
jurist; born October 15, 1564; died at 

rague, July 20, 1613. Contests with 
the city of Brunswick resulted in his re- 
pairing to the imperial court at Prague, 
where he officiated for a time in the 
royal privy council. His dramas, mostly 
written under the pseudonym ‘‘Hibal- 
deha,”’ are playfully inspired by foreign, 
English and Italian mainly. The trag- 
edy of The Adultress is reminiscent of - 
Shakespeare; his comedy, The Noble- 
man, suggested Burger’s Emperor and 
Abbot. Vincentius Ladislaus is the 
counterpart of an older Italian play and 
of Plautus’s Miles Gloriosus. 


Heliodorus (hé-li-d-d6’rus). The ear- 
liest Greek novelist whose works have 
been handed down to us; was born at 
Emessa, in Syria, during the second half 
of the fourth century of the Christian 
era. His father was Theodosius, and he 
belonged to a family of priests of the 
Syrian sun god Elagabalus. Heliodorus 
embraced Christianity and became bish- 
op of Tricca, in Thessaly. Heliodorus’ 
Aithippica relates the history of The- 
agenes, a Thessalian of high rank, and 
Chariclea, the daughter of Hydaspes, 
king of Ethiopia. These lovers, after a 
series of exciting and improbable ad- 
ventures and hairbreadth escapes, find 
happiness in matrimony. Theagenes 
is a weak and stupid character, but the 
heroine is a well-drawn picture of femi- 
nine loveliness and devotion. The de- 
scriptions of the manners and customs 
of the times, especially those of religious 
ceremonies, are valuable, the author 
having been a priest and a close observer 
of contemporaneous life. The work not 
only became the model for later Greek 
and Roman romance writers, but has 
been imitated by French and Italian 
authors, and translated into most of the 
modern European languages. Tasso 
praises the artful development of the 
plot, and the early life of Clarinda in 
Jerusalem Delivered is almost identical 
with that of Chariclea. 


Helmholtz, Hermann Ludwig Ferdi- 
nand von. A very eminent German 
physiologist, mathematician, and natural 
philosopher; was born at Potsdam, 
August 31, 1821; died in Berlin, Septem- 
ber 8, 1894. He is especially known 
for his discoveries in optics and acoustics. 
He has written much of the physiological 
conditions of impressions on the senses 
and some able treatises on the relations 
of physical forces. One of these works 
has been translated into the English by 
John Tyndall, under the title of Essays 
on the Interaction of Natural Forces. 


Among his works are: On the Preserva- 
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tion of Force (1847); Manual of Physi- 
ological Optics (1856); Theory of the 
Impressions of Sound (1862); Popular 
Lectures on Scientific Subjects, two 
series (1872 and 1881); Sensations of 
Tone as the Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music (1875). He stood in 
the foremost rank among the European 
philosophers of his time and was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh, and of the learned societies 
of the other cities of Europe. 


Helps, Sir Arthur. An English essayist 
and historian; born at Streatham, Sur- 
rey, July 10, 1813; died in London, March 
7, 1875. He was the son of an English 
merchant; was educated at Eton and 
at Cambridge. In 1835 he published 
Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd. 
On leaving the university he became 
private secretary to the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and in 1840-41 was 
secretary to Lord Morpeth in Ireland. 
After this he had no official post until 
1860, when he was appointed clerk of 
the privy council, an office which he 
retained during his life. He was the 
author of Essays Written in the Inter- 
vals of Business (1841); two plays, Henry 
the Second and Catherine Douglas 
(1843); The Claims of Labor, an Essay 
on the Duties of the Employers to the 
Employed (1844); Friends in Council, 
a series of Readings and Discourses 
thereon (1847-51); Companions of My 
Solitude (1851); The Conquerors of the 
New World and Their Bondsmen (1848— 
52); The Spanish Conquest of America 
(1855, 1857, and 1861); Culita the Serf, 
a tragedy (1858); Friends in Council, 
second series (1859); Organization in 
Daily Life (1862); The Life of Las Casas, 
the Apostle to the Indians (1868); Life 
of Columbus, Life of Pizarro, and Real- 
mah (1869); Casimir Maremma (1870); 
Brevia, short Essays and Aphorisms, 
Conversations on War and General Cul- 
ture, and Life of Hernando Cortes (1871); 
Thoughts on Government, and The Life 
and Labor of Sir Thomas Brassey (1872); 
Talks about Animals and their Masters 
(1873); Ivan de Biron (1874), and Social 
Pressure (1875). 


Hemans, Felicia Dorothea (Browne). 
An English poet; born in Liverpool, 
September 25, 1793; died near Dublin, 
Ireland, May 16, 1835. Her father, a 
merchant of Liverpool, took up his resi- 
dence in Wales while his daughter was 
a child, and the greater part of her life 
was spent in that country. She was 
noted for rare personal beauty and pre- 
cocity of genius, to which in after years 
she added an acquaintance with French, 
German, Italian, Portuguese, and Span- 
ish, together with some skill as a musician 
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and artist. At the age of fourteen she 
put forth a volume of poems entitled 
Early Blossoms, and four years after- 
ward another entitled The Domestic 
Affections, which met with not unfavor- 
able success. In 1812 she married Cap- 
tain Hemans, an officer who had served 
with credit in the Peninsula War. The 
marriage was not a happy one. The 
literary labors of Mrs. Hemans fairly 
commenced soon after the separation 
from her husband. She wrote several 
narrative poems of considerable length, 
of which The Forest Sanctuary is the 
longest and best. She also wrote two 
tragedies, The Vespers of Palermo and 
The Siege of Valencia, the former of 
which was produced on the stage, but 
with very moderate success. The greater 
part of the poems of Mrs. Hemans con- 
sists of short pieces which may be styled 
lyrics. Four years before her death 
she took up her residence in Ireland, 
where her brother was living. Her con- 
stitution began to give way, and some- 
time before her death she almost entirely 
lost the use of her limbs. Her last poem, 
a sonnet entitled Sunday in England, 
was dictated to her brother three weeks 
before her death. 


Henningsen, Charles Frederick. <A 
Swedish-American soldier, poet, novel- 
ist, and miscellaneous writer; born of 
Swedish parentage in England, 1815; 
died 1877. ~ He served in’ the Carlist 
army in Spain in 1834; in the Russian 
army in Circassia; took part in the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1848; was with 
William Walker in Nicaragua, and be- 
came a Confederate brigadier-general 
in our Civil War. He wrote Last of the 
Sophis (1831), a poem; Campaign with 
Zumalacarregui (2 vols., 1836); the two 
novels, The White Slave (1845) and 
Sixty Years Hence (1847); Personal 
Recollections of Nicaragua, etc. 


Henry, Patrick. An American orator 
and statesman; born at Studley, Han- 
over County, Va., May 29, 1736; died 
at Red Hill, Charlotte County, Va., June 
6, 1799. His father was a native of 
Scotland and a kinsman of Robertson, 
the historian. At the age of twenty- 
four he resolved to become a lawyer. 
After studying six weeks he applied for 
admission to the bar; the court granted 
his request, but advised him to study a 
little more before commencing practice. 
He must have made good use of this 
counsel, for when, three years later, an 
opportunity presented itself, he was 
found prepared at the age of twenty- 
seven to take a foremost place in his pro- 
fession. In the spring of 1765 a vacancy 
occurred in the House of Burgesses by 
the resignation of a member, and Henry 
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was elected to fill his place, taking his 
seat on May 2zoth. In 1774 he was fore- 
most in the movement for calling a Con- 
tinental Congress, to which he was a 
delegate, and opened the proceedings 
by a speech in which he declared ‘‘I am 
not a Virginian, but an American.” 
His literary fame rests upon his speeches, 
even the meagre reports of which show 
the fire and substance of a great orator. 
He would be a recreant American school- 
boy who has not declaimed ‘‘But as for 
me, give me liberty or give me death;” 
“Tf this be treason, make the most of it;”’ 
“TI repeat it, sir, let it come!’’ His 
speeches and correspondence may be 
seen in the Life by William Wirt Henry 
(3 vols., 1891), the third volume of 
which is devoted exclusively to them. 


Henty, George Alfred. A popular 
English novelist and writer for boys; 
born at Trumpington, Cambridgeshire, 
December 8, 1832. He is editor of Union 
Jack, a journal for boys, and has been 
special war correspondent for the Lon- 

on Standard in various quarters of the 
globe. A voluminous writer; among 
his best works are: The Young Franc- 
Tireurs (1871); Winning his Spurs (1882); 
Facing Death (1882); The Lion of St. 
Mark’s (1888), and many others. 


Hepworth, George Hughes. An Amer- 
ican clergyman and lecturer; was born 
in Boston, Mass., February 4, 1833, and 
died June 7, 1902 (aged sixty-nine). He 
studied theology at Harvard, was for 
two years pastor of the Unitarian Church 
at Nantucket, and in 1858 was called 
to the Church of the Unity, Boston. 
During the years 1862-63 he served as 
chaplain in the army. In 1870 he be- 
came pastor of the Church of the Messiah, 
New York, but having modified his re- 
ligious views, resigned that charge in 
1872 and organized the Church of the 
Disciples, of which he was the pastor for 
the following six years. Afterward he 
was engaged on the editorial staff of the 
New York Herald. He has been a popu- 
lar lecturer. He is the author of Whip, 
Hoe, and Sword, a sketch of his ex- 
periences as chaplain in the Army of the 
Southwest (1864); Little Gentleman in 
Green, a Fairy Tale (1865); Rocks and 
Shoals, a collection of short lectures to 
young men (1870); Starboard and Port 
(1876); Hiram Goff’s Religion, or The 
Shoemaker by the Grace of God (1893); 
Herald Sermons (1894); They Met in 
Heaven (1894); Brown Studies (1895). 
What became familiarly known as the 
‘‘Herald Sermons’’ were the result of a 
suggestion made to Dr. Hepworth by 
James Gordon Bennett, who was of the 
opinion that for those who never see a 
religious paper, and never go into a 
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““steeple-house,’’ a short weekly sermon, 
printed in the Sunday paper, would be 
a good thing. Though short, they are 
luminous, appropriate, and meant for 
human beings. The writer seems to 
have acted simply as a lighter to the 
eternal lamps of Scripture. 


Heraclitus (her-a-kli’tus). A cele- 
brated Greek metaphysician and_phil- 
osopher; born at Ephesus, probably 
about 535 B.c.; died there probably about 
475 B.c. Though but little is definitely 
known of this eminent personage, enough 
has been gleaned from his works to 
warrant the assumption that he was one 
of the most subtle and profound of the 
logicians of ancient Greece. It is only 
in recent years that his true position 
has been assigned to him in the history 
of philosophy. Not only his immediate 
disciples, but his critics as well, includ- 
ing Plato, have systematically laid stress 
upon those features of his doctrines 
which are least indicative of his real 
point of view. Heraclitus must be 
understood as claiming not only the 
unreality of the abstract notion of be- 
ing, except as the correlative of not be- 
ing, but also the physical doctrine that 
all phenomena are in a continual state 
of transition from non-existence to ex- 
istence and vice versa, without distin- 
guishing these propositions or qualifying 
them by any reference to the relation 
of thought to experience. ‘Everything 
is said and is not; all things are and 
nothing remains.’”’ A valuable trans- 
lation by G. T. W. Patrick, professor of 
philosophy in the State University of 
Towa, of the existing fragments (130 in 
all) of Heraclitus on Nature, with accom- 
panying historical and critical introduc- 
tion and notes, was accepted as a thesis 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in the Johns Hopkins University in 1888. 


Herbert, George. An English clergy- 
man and poet; born at Montgomery, 
Wales, April 3, 1593; died at Bremerton, 
near Salisbury, in February, 1632. He 
was of a noble family, a brother of Baron 
Herbert of Cherbury, previously men- 
tioned, who distinguished himself as a 
soldier, diplomatist, and philosopher. 
George Herbert was educated at West- 
minster and afterward at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which he was elected 
fellow in 1615, and public orator in 
1619, his duties being to prepare the 
official Latin letters and addresses of 
the college. In 1630 Charles I. presented 
him with the living of Bemerton, near 
Salisbury, which he held until his death 
two years afterward. His poem, Sweet 
Day, so Cool, so Calm, so Bright, is 
probably the best known and most often 
quoted, 
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Herbert, Henry William (‘‘Frank For- 
ester’). An Anglo-American novelist; 
born in London, April 7, 1807; died by 
his own hand in New York, May 17, 
1858. He was the son of the dean of 
Manchester; received his education at 
Eton and at the University of Cam- 
bridge, and in 1831 emigrated to New 
York. In 1833, conjointly with A. D. 
Patterson, he began the publication of 
the American Monthly Magazine, of 
which he was the editor for three years. 
His first work of fiction was The Broth- 
ers: a Tale of the Fronde (1834). He 
was the author of several other novels 
or romances, of several historical works, 
and of numerous books on field sports, in 
which sort of writing he excelled. Among 
his works are: Oliver Cromwell, an his- 
torical novel (1837); Marmaduke Wyvil 
and The Deerstalkers (1843); The Roman 
Traitor (1848); Field Sports of North 
America (1849); The Warwick Wood- 
lands, and Fish and Fishing in North 
America (1850); Guarica: The Miller of 
Martigny and Sherwood Forest (1855); 
The Quorndon Hounds; Dermott O’Brien; 
The Lord of the Manor; Henry VIII. and 
his Six Wives; Captains of the Greek 
Republics; Captains of the Roman Re- 
public; The Chevaliers of France from 
the Crusades to the Marechales of Louis 
XIV., and The Royal Maries of Medieval 
History. He also translated into English 
the Agamemnon and the Prometheus 
of Aschylus. 


Herculano de Carvalho e Araujo, Ales- 
sandro (er-k6-la’n6 de kar-val’y6 é 4-rou’- 
zhé). A Portuguese poet and scholar; 
born in Lisbon, March 28, 1810; died 
near Santarem, September 12, 1877. 
He was conspicuous as a political re- 
former, editor, and poet of reform. He 
also wrote valuable histories and his- 
torical novels: The Prophet’s Voice is 
the best of his poems. Eurico is a 
strongly original historical novel. The 
History of Portugal and the Origin and 
Development of the Inquisition in Por- 
tugal are his best efforts in history. 


Herder, Johann Gottfried von (her’- 
der). One of the most gifted of the so- 
called classical group of German writers; 
born at Mohrungen, East Prussia, August 
25, 1744; died at Weimar, December 
18, 1803. He was intended for a sur- 
geon, but having fainted during the first 
operation of which he was a witness, he 
turned his attention to theology, and 
studied at Ké6nigsberg. Toward the 
close of 1764 he was appointed teacher 
and preacher in the cathedral school at 
Riga. In 1770 he was appointed court 
preacher at Buckberg. The University 
of Géttingen offered him the chair of 
theology, but his acceptance of it was 
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prevented by a call to Weimar in 1776, 
and the grand duke appointed him 
court preacher, general superintendent, 
and councillor of the Upper Consistory. 
In 1781 he became president of the 
Upper Consistory. is works, sixty 
volumes in all, relate to literature, art, 
philosophy, history, and religion. Among 
them are: Fraxments of Recent German 
Literature (1767); Critical Forests (1769) ; 
The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry (1782); 
Ideas Towards a Philosophy (translated 
into English under the title Outlines of 
the History of Mankind, (1784-91); 
The Cid, and Folk-Songs 


Hérédia, José Maria de (4-ra’pé-4). A 
Cuban poet, dramatist, and historian; 
born at Santiago de Cuba, December 31, 
1803; died at Toluca, Mexico, May 7, 
1839. For taking part in the insurrec- 
tional movement in 1823 he was banished 
to the United States, where he spent two 
years. In 1824 he published in New 
York the volume of poems, Poesias de 
José Maria de Hérédia, which has made 
him famous as one of the greatest, if not, 
as many contend, the greatest, of Spanish- 
American poets. His dramas include 
Sila (1826), Tiberio {1827), and Los 
Ultimos Romanoz (1829). In the follow- 
ing year appeared the first two volumes 
of his valuable Lecciones de Historia 
Universal (1830-31). He also published, 
at various times, metrical translations of 
the Saul of Alfieri, the Mahomet of Vol- 
taire, the Abufar of Ducis, the Atreo y 
Thiestes of Crebillon, and the Cayo Graco 
Chenier. Hérédia’s poems have often 
been translated and have passed through 
many editions in Spain and Spanish- 
America, as well as in England and the 
United States, and in Portugal, Italy, 
Germany, and France. Critics of all 
nations have paid the highest tributes to 
the lyrical talent of the great Cuban poet; 
and in his own country a movement has 
been set on foot for the erection of a 
monument to his memory. 


Hérédia, José Maria de (a-ra’pe-4). A 
Cuban-French poet; born near Santiago 
de Cuba, November 22, 1842. He was of 
the bluest blood of the Spanish colonial 
aristocracy, and on his mother’s side he is 
of French origin. At the age of eight he 
was taken to Paris and received his 
earliest education at the College of St. 
Vincent at Senlis. Nine years later he 
returned to Cuba, and studied for a year 
at the University of Havana. His first 
verses were published in 1862 in the 
Revue de Paris of that period, and in 
1866 he contributed to the Parnasse 
Cotemporain. In 1869 his name was 
prominently connected with the second 
Parnasse; and in the same year he pub- 
lished his now famous and extremely rare 
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little volume of Sonnets et Eaux-fortes, 
In 1893 he published a volume of sonnets, 
entitled Les Trophées, and in 1894 he 
was elected a member of the French 
Academy. 


Herman, Henry. An English novelist 
and playwright; born about 1850; died in 
London, September 25, 1894. He was 
collaborator with Henry Arthur Jones in 
the popular melodrama, The Silver King 
(1882), and with W. G. Wills wrote 
Claudian and a classic drama, both of 
which were features of Wilson Barrett’s 
repertoire for many seasons. His other 
plays include Jeanne Dubarry (1875) and 
Slight Mistakes (1876). As a writer of 
fiction he will be best remembered for 
A Leading Lady, Hearts of Gold and 
Hearts of Steel, and other stories; and 
One Traveller Returns and He Fell Among 
Thieves, written with David Christie 
Murray. 


Novels written in conjunction with 
David Christie Murray: ; 

One Traveller Returns (1887). A story of 
early society at the time of the Druids and 
their Roman conquerors. 

He Fell Among Thieves (1891). A sensa- 
tional story with realistic studies of character 
and manners—e.g., of the highly polished West- 
end tradespeople. 

A Dangerous Catspaw (1889). The dire 
temptation that leads an impecunious young 
barrister into crime, a clever and unscrupulous 
rascal’s nearly successful plot to secure him 
and his booty, and the counterplottings of 
a detective. These share the interest with a 
quiet love story. 


Herndon, William Henry. An Amer- 
ican lawyer and biographer; born at 
Greensburg, Ky., December 28, 1818; 
died near Springfield, Ill, March 18, 
1891. In 1843 he formed a law partner- 
ship with Abraham Lincoln, which con- 
tinued till the latter’s death. He wrote 
the well-known Life of Abraham Lincoln 
(1880). 

Herodianus (he-r6-di-a’/nus). A Greek 
historian, who lived in the last part of 
the second century and the first half of 
the third century, a.p. He wrote a his- 
tory of Rome from the death of Marcus 
Aurelius (180 A.D.) to the accession of 
Gordianus III. (238 a.p), which is of 
special value for the reigns of the em- 
perors subsequent to Alexander Serverus. 
Although written in rather a declamatory 
style, it is distinguished for candor and 
independence of view. 


Herodotus (he-rod’o-tus). (‘‘The Fa- 
ther of History.”) A Greek traveller 
and historian; born at Halicarnassus, in 
Asia Minor, about 484 B.c.; died prob- 
ably at the Greek colony of Thurium, in 
Italy, about 420 B.c. Of his personal 
history little is authentically recorded. 
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That he was possessed of considerable 
wealth is evident from the extensive 
journeys which he undertook; that he 
was versed in all the literature of his 
time is shown by his writings throughout; 
there is, however, no evidence that he 
was acquainted with any other language 
except Greek. His journey to Egypt 
probably took place when he was twenty- 
four years of age, and he seems to have 
remained in that country about six years, 
His other journeyings, the dates of which 
are uncertain, took him to Babylon, 
Susa, the Persian capital, Scythia, 
Thrace, and all over Greece proper, Asia 
Minor, and some of the Grecian islands. 
The countries visited by him extend for 
1700 miles from east to west, and more 
than 1600 miles from north to south, 
covering nearly all the habitable globe 
as it was known to the Greeks. He also 
picked up such vague information as he 
could of the regions lying beyond those 
which he visited. At the age of about 
thirty-seven he took up his residence at 
Athens, having fairly entered upon the 
composition of his great work, to the 
elaboration of which the remaining years , 
of his life were mainly devoted. It is 
divided into nine books, each bearing the 
name of the nine Muses. The leading aim 
was to narrate the contest between the 
Persians and Greeks—that is, between 
Asia and Europe—which was formally 
begun by Darius Hystaspis in 490 B.c., 
and closed by the signal defeats of the 
forces of Xerxes at Platzea and Mycale 
seventeen years later. But the history 
of this war is continually broken in upon 
by what might properly be styled ‘‘Re- 
searches and Inquiries of Travel.’’ He 
is supposed to have written another work 
upon Assyrian History, but if it was 
written, no part of it is now extant. The 
work of Herodotus has been much trans- 
lated into English, notably by Cary and 
Beloe. 


Herrera, Fernando de (er-ra’ra). A 
Spanish ecclesiastic and poet; born at 
Seville in 1534; died there in 1597. Little 
is known of his life; but he was called 
the Divine, and praised by Cervantes and 
Lope de Vega. He published a volume of 
poems in 1582, and others of his poems 
appeared after his death. He wrote 
vigorous prose also. His chief work is 
the Relacion de la Guerra de Chipre y 
Batalla de Lepanto (1572). Another 
work, the History of Spain till the Time 
of Charles V., is not extant. A number 
of his longer poems are lost, among them 
The Battle of the Giants, The Rape of 
Proserpina, The Amadis, and The Loves 
of Laurino and Caerona. Among his 
more serious poems are those on the 
battle of Lepanto and the fall of the 
Portuguese king, Sebastian. His first 
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volume was published under his imme- 
diate supervision, comprising a selection 
entitled Some Works in Verse, dated at 
Seville, 1582. This was followed seven 
years later by another collection of 
verses. He wrote a History of the Cyp- 

. rus War and the Battle of Lepanto, and, 
as one authority declares, a Life and 
Death of Sir Thomas More. He was the 
friend of Garcilaso de la Vega, and the 
founder of a school of poetry. 


Herrick, Robert. An English clergy- 
man and poet; born in London in August, 
1591; died at Dean Prior, Devonshire, in 
October, 1674. He studied at Cambridge, 
and after leaving the university led a 
jovial life in London for several years. 
At the age of thirty-six Herrick took 
holy orders, and was, in 1629, presented 
by Charles I. to the vicarage of Dean 
Prior, in Devonshire. Here he wrote 
numerous poems, not altogether of a 
clerical character, but containing many 
clever descriptions of rural customs and 
manners. In 1647 he published the Noble 
Numbers and the Hesperides; or, Works 
Human and Divine, which were dedicated 
to ‘‘the Most Illustrious and Most Hope- 
ful Prince Charles,”’ then a lad of eighteen, 
afterward King Charles II. In this pub- 
lication the author drops the clerical 
designation, and announces himself as 
“Robert Herrick, Esquire.” 


Herrick, Robert. An American edu- 
cator and novelist; born in Massachu- 
setts, 1868. He is assistant professor of 
the University of Chicago. e has writ- 
ten The Man Who Wins, a novel. 


The Web of Life (1900). A realistic and, 
to a great extent, a philosophic study of 
modern American life; the scene is Chicago, 
and the writer gives searching views of society 
there. The hero is a doctor, and the organiza- 
tion of medical practitioners is well brought 
out. Having saved the life of a drunkard by 
an operation that injures the brain, he falls 
in love with the man’s wife, and the situation 
thus produced is a specimen of the problems 
that are raised. The story of the woman’s 
futile effort to realize her character in this 
chaos of represing forces, and her suicide, is 
tragic, but it is not unwholesome. 


Jack o’ Dreams (1901). The chief woman 
is the daughter of an Ohio manufacturer, and 
the plot is developed through the story of a 
young man’s life. The underlying idea is 
eternally old: that the world does not exist 
until created afresh for each person. The 
way the hero makes his own world forms the 
pitch of the story, the scene of which moves 
between the East and the West. 


The Real World (t901). An analytical 
study of modern American society, which is 
preentss in an odious light. The hero tests 

y experience various kinds of life, and is re- 
pelled by the heartless and self-indulgence 
that he sees. The aim is to show how each 
experience affects his character. There is a 
pleasant glimpse of Harvard, 
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Herrig, Hans (her’ig). A German poet, 
dramatist, and editor; born in Brunswick, 
December 10, 1845; died at Weimar, May 
4, 1892. He abandoned law for literature 
and journalism, joining the staff of the 
Deutsches Tageblatt when it started. 
His plays have been numerous and suc- 
cessful, notably Alexander the Great, 
Jerusalem, Nero, and others serious in 
subject. His greatest success was with 
the ‘‘church play,” arranged and written 
for the Luther jubilee of 1883, and widely 
performed. His poetry includes both the 
light and serious, The Fat King among 
the former and The Swine among the 
latter. His prose works include essays 
on Schopenhauer and upon the develop- 
ment of the stage. 


Herschel, Frederick William (hér’shel). 
A celebrated astronomer; born at Han- 
over, Prussia, November 15, 1738; died 
at Slough, near Windsor, England, 
August 25, 1822. He was the son of a 
musician of Hanover. His early educa- 
tional advantages were not great, but he 
repaired all their deficiencies by his own 
efforts, and became not only a skilful 
musician, but a fine mathematician. 
About 1758 he went to England. While 
practising his profession he devoted his 
leisure to astronomical research. In 
1772 he was joined by his sister Caroline, 
who became his efficient co-operator, 
both in music and astronomy. Unable 
to purchase a telescope, Herschel set 
about constructing one, and in 1774 com- 
pleted one of six-feet focal length. In 
1780 his first paper, An Inquiry in Re- 
gard to the Varying Lustre of Several 
Stars, was communicated to the Royal 
Society. He continued the work of his 
father on double stars and nebule, and 
in 1833 went to the Cape of Good Hope 
for astronomical investigations, which 
occupied four years, and are embodied in 
his Results of Observations at the Cape 
of Good Hope (1847). Besides several 
encyclopedia articles, his works include 
On the Study of Natural Philosophy 
(1830); Outlines of Astronomy (1849); 
A Manual of Scientific Inquiry (1849); 
Physical Geography (1871); Popular Lec- 
aS on Scientific Subjects (new ed., 
1880). 


Hertz, Henrik (herts). A Danish dra- 
matist and poet; born of Jewish parents 
at Copenhagen, August 25, 1798; died 
there February 25, 1870. He studied 
law, but had scarcely passed his exami- 
nation when _he gave himself up to 
literature. His first comedy appeared 
anonymously in 1827. He afterward 
travelled in Germany, Italy, and France. 
He left in all thirty-six works, amon 
which are: Moving Day (1828); Cupid’s 
Master Strokes (1830); The Plumage of 
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the Swan (1841); comedies, in which the 
characters are traced with decided ability, 
He also wrote a didactic poem, On Nature 
and Art (1832), and Tyrfing, a poem, in 
1840. In 1836 his comedy, The Savings 
Bank, enjoyed a large share of public 
favor. The next year he further increased 
his popularity by the production of Svend 
Dyring’s House, a beautiful and original 
piece, which held an important place on 
the stage for many years. In fact, this 
piece and King Rene’s Daughter are 
works which may be regarded as land- 
marks in Danish literature and stamp 
their author as a troubadour of the fiery 
and sensuous school of romance. As a 
lyric poet, he has all the color and passion 
of Keats, and his style is grace itself. He 
has little or no Scandinavian coloring, 
and succeeds best when he is describing 
the scenery or emotions of the glowing 
south. King Rene’s Daughter, a lyric 
drama, produced in 1845, is regarded as 
his masterpiece. 


Hervey, James. A popular English 
religious writer; born at Hardingstone, 
near Northampton, February 26, 1714; 
died December 25, 1758. He was edu- 
cated at Lincoln College, Oxford. His 
religious writings became highly popular, 
his Meditations and Contemplations 
(1746-47) passing through fourteen edi- 
tions in as many years. They embrace 
Meditations Among the Tombs, Reflec- 
tions on a Flower Garden, a Descant on 
Creation, and Contemplations on the 
Night and Starry Heavens. In 1753 he 
eset Remarks on Lord Bolingbroke’s 

etters on History, and in 1755 Theron 
and Aspasia, or a Series of Letters upon 
the Most Important and Interesting Sub- 
jects. Though lacking in theological or 
literary merit, Hervey’s Meditations 
found great favor, especially among the 
humbler Scottish and English families, 
and was generally to be found on the 
family book-shelf beside the Bible and 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Herwegh, Georg (her’veg). A German 
poet; born at Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, 
May 31, 1817; died at Baden-Baden, 
April 7, 1875. He studied theology at 
Tiibingen, but gave it up for literature. 
Several of his articles in the Review 
Europa attracted the attention of the 
King of Wiirtemberg, who exempted him 
from military duty in order that he 
might cultivate his talents. A quarrel 
with an officer deprived him of the royal 
favor, and he fled to Switzerland. In 
1841 he published at Zurich a volume of 
political poems, Gedichte eines Leben- 
digen (Poems of a Living Man), which 
produced a great sensation. Herwegh’s 
dream was of a united fatherland. In 
1842 he travelled in Germany and had an 
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interview with King William IV., whose 
last words to him were: ‘‘Let us be 
honest enemies,’’ On the same day the 
king’s ministers, who had previously sup- 
pressed the Gedichte, forbade the sale of 
a journal of which Herwegh had been 
appointed editor, but to which he had 
not yet contributed an article. His 
letter of remonstrance to the king pro- 
cured his banishment. He returned to 
Switzerland, and in 1844 published a 
second volume of Gedichte, decidedly 
revolutionary. In the same year he went 
to Paris and associated with the radical 
leaders there. In the revolutionary 
movement of 1848 he organized a legion 
of French and German workmen, with 
whom he entered the Grand Duchy of 
Baden. 


Herzen, Alexander (hert’sen). A Rus- 
sian journalist, novelist, and political 
writer; born in Moscow, March 25, 1812; 
died in Paris, January 21, 1870. For his 
outspoken liberal ideas he was impris- 
oned, and subsequently banished to 
Viatka and Vladimir. In 1851 he settled 
in London and started a weekly paper, 
Kolokol (The Alarm Bell), exposing 
countless abuses and state secrets of the 
Russian government. Copies of the 
paper were smuggled into Russia, and 
had a large circulation there. Among his 
publications, many of which are written 
in English, French, and German, are: 
Dilettanteism in Science (1842); The 
Development of Revolutionary Ideas in 
Russia (1851); Imprisonment and Exile. 
In fiction, under the pseudonym of 
“‘TIskandar,’’ he issued Doctor Krupov 
(1847); Whose Fault Is It? (1847); Inter- 
tupted Tales (1854. 


Hesiod (hé’si-od). A Greek poet; a 
native and resident of Ascra, in Boeotia, 
at the foot of Mt. Helicon, one of the 
abodes of the Muses. Herodotus sup- 
posed that both Hesiod and Homer lived 
some four centuries before this time, or 
about 850 B.c. Hesiod must have lived 
two centuries later than David, and about 
a century and a half earlier than Isaiah, 
and about a century before the founda- 
tion of Rome. Assuming that Hesiod 
and Homer were contemporaries, there 
is nothing to indicate that either of them 
knew anything of the other or of his 
works. Of Hesiod personally we know 
nothing, except what may be gathered 
from almost incidental passages in his 
works. From these it would appear that 
his father, who had led a seafaring life, 
emigrated from ola to Boeotia. 


Hewlett, Maurice Henry. Keeper of 
land revenue records and enrollments, 
1896-1900; born January 22, 1861; eldest 
son of Henry Gay Hewlett, of Shaw Hill, 
Addington, Kent; married in 1888 to 
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Hilda Beatrice, second daughter of Rev. 
George William Herbert. Educated at 
London International College, Spring 
Grove, Isleworth. Barrister in 1891. 
Publications: Earthwork Out of Tus- 
cany (1895); The Masque of Dead Floren- 
tines (1895); Songs and Meditations 
(1897); The Forest Lovers (1898); Pan 
and the Young Shepherd (1898); Little 
Novels of Italy (1899); Richard Yea- 
and-Nay (1900); New Canterbury Tales 
(1901). 

*The Forest Lovers (1898). A landmark in 
the Renaissance of pure romance in the style 
of Malory, influenced by Stevenson and Mere- 
dith, relating the wanderings and adventures 
of a knight and a peasant girl whom he has 
rescued. They remain faithful to each other 
through great dangers and difficulties. The 
scene is an idealized New Forest of the Middle 
Ages, and the descriptive pages are very 
poetical and richly colored; the author skil- 
fully portrays the manners, customs, dress, 
towns and castles, modes of life, humor, and 
moral and religious ideas of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 


*Little Novels of Italy (1899). Five stories 
of Renaissance times, the work of a scholar 
learned in the history and the literature of 
the period, The Duchess of Nona tells how 
an Italian adventurer brought home his beau- 
tiful and stupid English bride, and tried to 
make her a tool in his ambitious schemes, but 
was checkmated by her simple fidelity. Ma- 
donna of the Fig Tree is the apotheosis of a 
peasant girl, a half-poetical fantasy, of which 
the materials are taken from ordinary life in 
medizval cities. All reflect the swift changes 
from comedy to tragedy, the dramatic con- 
trasts of exquisite culture and diabolical 
crime that characterized the epoch. The 
pregnant and nervous prose resembles Mere- 
dith’s. 

*The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay 
(1900). A boldly imaginative study of the 
life and character of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, 
even more poetical in style than The Forest 
Lovers. Richard’s personality is very fully 
and intimately delineated; he is shown as a 
man of strong passions, fiercely in love, 
mutinous toward his father, Henry II., whose 
old age is portrayed. In the heroine, Rich- 
ard’s lady love, we have a perfect creature of 
romance, beside whom Berengaria is a sec- 
ondary figure. While ae pontine from strict 
accuracy in the record of events, the story 
resuscitates the manners and emotions of the 
age of tournaments and crusades, and is full 
of brilliant pageantry and of people who are 
genuine flesh and blood. 

*New Canterbury Tales (1901). A collection 
of excellent stories, suffused with the Renais- 
sance spirit, the spirit of chivalry, the wor- 
ship of love, the tender, gracious devotion to 
women, combined with a vivid sense of life 
and love of action. 


Heyse, Johann Ludwig Paul (hi’za). A 
German poet and novelist; born at Berlin, 
March 15, 1830. His father was Karl 
Wilhelm Ludwig Heyse, a philologist of 
distinction. He was educated at Berlin 
and Bonn. In 1852 he took his degree, 
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He then travelled in Switzerland and 
Italy, for the purpose of studying the 
romance tongues from manuscripts in the 
public libraries. In 1854 he was called 
to Munich by King Maximilian of 
Bavaria. Here he married the daughter 
of the historian Kugler, and devoted 
himself entirely to literary work. Among 
his dramatic works are: Francisca von 
Rimini (1850); Meleager (1854); The 
Sabine Women (1859); Debts of Honor, 
Lady Lucretia, and The Marriage on the 
Aventine (1886). Among his poems, The 
Brothers (1852), Thekla (1858), and Tales 
in Verse (1863). The Book of Friendship 
(1854), Sammlungen Novellen (1855-59), 
and Moralische Novellen (1870) are col- 
lections of prose sketches. Among his 
novels are The Children of the World 
(1873), The Romance of the Canoness, 
In Paradise, and The Witch of the Coast. 
Collections of his shorter tales have been 
translated under the titles Barbarossa 
and Other Tales, and The Dead Lake 
and Other Tales. Heyse has also written 
on Spanish, French, and Italian liter- 
ature, and has published the Italien- 
isches Liederbuch (1860); Spanisches 
Liederbuch (1852); Antologia dei Mod- 
erni Poeti Italiani (1868); Das Skizzen- 
buch (1877); Der Salamander, Ein Tage- 
buch in Terzinen (1879); Verse aus 
Italien (1880). 


The Dead Lake and Other Tales (1867). 
The others are Doomed, Beatrice, The Be- 
ginning and End. All characteristic of his 
method of interpreting human and social life; 
shadowy as to facts, the mental and emotional 
elements are the object of attention. 


The Children of the World (1873). (Kinder 
der Welt.) Essentially a German story, yet 
interesting as the author’s most elaborate 
and characteristic work. Very imaginative 
in form and treatment, rising into poetry 
now and then, and full of thought and crit- 
icism of life. A love story is the main source 
of interest. 


In Paradise (1875). (Im Paradise.) The 
Paradise Club is composed of artists in Mun- 
ich, gathered together by a set of congenial 
spirits who would fain make head against the 
conventions of a Philistine society and live 
a life of their own in which they may find 
scope for the individuality of each. 


La Marchesa: a Story of the Riviera; Her 
Excellency’s Daughter; A Divided Heart (1887). 
Three uncommon stories, all sad; the inner 
life of passion and feeling, the deeper springs 
of character revealed with a minimum of 
external description, with an absence of fact 
that demands close attention. Novelettes 
vial aim at finish and artistic perfection of 
orm. 


Incurable (1890). Diary of an invalid girl 
at Meran, supposed to be dying. There she 
meets a young man of congenial character, 
also supposed to be on the brink of the grave, 
and their talk about the seriuus problems of 
death and the life occupies the major part of 
the diary, 
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Heywood, Thomas. An English actor, 
dramatist, and poet; born in Lincoln- 
shire about 1580; died about TOSO:) AOL 
his personal history little is known beyond 
what may be gathered from casual 
notices in his own works.- He says that 
he had ‘‘an entire hand, or, at least, a 
main finger,’’ in 220 plays, of which only 
23 have been preserved. He also wrote 
several prose works. He gives an account 
of the multifarious sources from which 
he has gathered the material for his 
dramas. The first complete collection 
of Heywood’s extant dramatic works, in 
six volumes, was made in 1874. The best 
of his plays are A Woman Killed with 
Kindness, The Four London ’Prentices, 
and Love's Mistress. Among Heywood’s 
later poems is The Hierarchy of Angels, 
in which the famous dramatists of the 
age are mentioned. 


Hichens, Robert S. An English jour- 
nalist and novelist; born in 1865. Al- 
though at the age of seventeen he wrote 
a novel which was actually published, he 
seems to have been most bent on a mu- 
sical career; but he wearied of music and 
turned to journalism. In 1893 he visited 
Egypt for his health, and while there 
conceived the idea which materialized in 
the Imaginative Man (1895). The Green 
Carnation (1894), however, epigram- 
matic and keenly satirical in tone, first 
brought him into public notice, and was 
followed by After To-morrow and New 
Love (1895); The Folly of Eustace and 
Other Stories (1896); Flames (1897). 


The Green Carnation (1894). An audacious, 
comic fantasy, satirizing the ways of society 
and parodying the mannerisms of certain 
popular writers. 


An Imaginative Man (1895). A man of 
cynical and misanthropic temperament gives 
way to his*‘morbid impulses, with the result 
that he becomes a maniac. Scene: Cairo, 
with pictorial descriptions of the desert and 
the city, particularly of the seamy side of 
native life. The writer adopts an unusual 
moral standpoint, and his satire of the dull- 
ness, the petty hypocrisies, and cant of mod- 
ern people is very scathing. 

Flames: a London Fantasy (1897). The 
spiritualistic plot, how a sort of human 

ephistopheles seizes one man’s personality 
and seduces another, has a serious bearing on 
the problem of moral influence. It is a weird 
story, akin on one side to Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, and on the other to the realistic studies 
of low and evil life by Zola and his imitators; 
very long. Cuckoo Bright, though belonging 
to the lowest class of women, is represented 
as capable of returning to purity through love 
for a good man. 

The Londoners: an Absurdity (1897). A 
long and farcical extravaganza, containing 
many excellent examples of the author’s pun- 
gent wit. 

The Slave (1899). Another fantasy, inter- 
woven with real life; the heroine, a creature 
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swayed by an overpowering passion for jewels, 
whose losses by theft of a wondrous emerald 
is a cardinal incident; and the loves and sor- 
rows of other personages. : 

Tongues of Conscience (1900). Five gloomy 
stories of remorse carried to morbid extremes, 
A man haunted by the cry of his dead child, 
whom he had neglected; a wife who poisons 
her husband because he writes immoral fic- 
tion; such are the gruesome themes. 


Hicks, Elias. Minister of the Society of 
Friends; was born in Hempstead, N. Y., 
March 19, 1748; died in Jericho, N. Y., 
February 27, 1830. It was not until he 
was twenty years of age that he gave any 
serious attention to the principles of this 
society, of which his parents were mem- 
bers. He then became interested in and 
began studying them, and at twenty- 
seven years of age he entered upon the 
ministry, and was soon recognized as an 
able leader of the society. He continued 
to preach for over fifty years, travelling 
throughout nearly every part of the 
United States and in Canada and preach- 
ing ‘“‘without money and without price.” 
He was one of the first to recognize the 
injustice of slavery and combated it with 
voice and pen, and it was through his 
efforts and that of a few other reformers 
that the act abolishing slavery in the 
State of New York was passed July 4, 
1827. During the latter part of his 
ministry his denials of the divinity of 
Christ and a vicarious atonement created 
great dissatisfaction in the society, and 
finally led to aseparation of it into what 
is known as the Orthodox and Hicksite 
Quakers, or Friends. Mr. Hicks published. 
Observations on Slavery (1811); Sermons 
(1828); Elias Hicks’ Journal of his Life 
and Labors (1828); The Letters of Elias 
Hicks (1834). 


Higginson, Thomas Wentworth. An 
American biographer and historian; born 
in Cambridge, Mass., December 22, 1823. 
He was educated at Harvard University 
and Divinity School, and in 1847 became 
pastor of a Congregational church at 
Newburyport. He retained this pastor- 
ate for three years. From 1852 to 1858 
he had charge of a free church in Worces- 
ter. He then devoted himself to liter- 
ature. He was from the first an active 
participant in the anti-slavery agitation, 
aided in organizing parties of Free-State 
settlers in Kansas, and served as briga- 
dier-g™ieral in the Free-State forces. 
During the Civil War he served in a 
Massachusetts regiment, and as colonel 
of the 33d United States colored troops, 
the first regiment of slaves mustered 
into the United States service. He was 
a member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature in 1880-81, and from 1881 to 1883 
a member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Among his works, some of which 
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are collections from his papers in period- 
icals, are: Out-Door Papers (1863); 
Malbone: an Oldport Romance (1869); 
Army Life in a Black Regiment (1870); 
Atlantic Essays (1871); Oldport Days 
(1873); Young Folks’ History of the 
United States (1875); History of Educa- 
tion in Rhode Island (1876); Young 
Folks’ Book of American Explorers 
(1877); Short Studies of American Au- 
thors (1879); Common Sense About 
Women (1881); Life of Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli (1884); Larger History of the 
United States (1885); The Monarch of 
Dreams (1886); Hints on Writing and 
Speech-making and Women and Men 
(1887). He has translated the complete 
works of Epictetus (1865), and has ed- 
ited The Harvard Memorial Biographies 
(1866) and Brief Biographies of Euro- 
pean Statesmen (1875-77). 


Hildreth, Richard. An American jour- 
nalist and historian; fborn at Deerfield, 
Mass., June 22, 1807; died at Florence, 
Italy, July 11, 1865. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1826; studied law, and prac- 
ticed at the bar in Newburyport and 
Boston from 1830 to 1832, when he be- 
came one of the editors of the Boston 
Atlas. In 1840 he went to Demerara, 
British Guiana, where he edited the 
Guiana Chronicle, and put forth a com- 
pilation of the Colonial Laws of British 
Guiana, with an Historical Introduction. 
Subsequently, for several years, he was 
editorially connected with the New York 
Tribune. In 1861 he was appointed 
United States consul at Trieste, which 
post he retained until health compelled 
him to relinquish it. Besides contribu- 
tions to journals, he wrote Archy Moore, 
or the White Slave, an anti-slavery novel 
(1836); Theory of Legislation, a transla- 
tion of Bentham’s work (1840); History 
of Banks (1841); Theory of Morals (1844); 
Theory of Politics (1853); Despotism in 
America (1854); Japan, as it Was and Is 
(7855), and a compilation from Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of Atrocious Judges 
(1857) His most important work is The 
History of the United States (6 vols., 
1849-56), treating of the history of the 
country from its first settlement down 
to the close of President’s Monroe’s first 
administration in 1821. 


Hillard, George Stillman. An Amer- 
ican lawyer and biographieal and _his- 
torical writer; born at Machias, Me., 
September 22, 1808; died in Boston, 
January 21, 1879. He graduated at 
Harvard, and was admitted to the bar 
at Boston in 1833. He visited Europe in 
1846, and upon his return delivered a 
course of twelve lectures upon Italy 
before the Lowell Institute in Boston. 
From 1867 to 1870 he was United States 
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district-attorney for Massachusetts. He 
wrote the Life of Captain John Smith in 
Spark’s American Biography, Six Months 
in Italy (1853), Life and Campaigns of 
George B. McClellan (1864), Political 
Duties of the Educated Classes and 
Dangers and Duties of the Mercantile 
Profession. He translated Guyot’s Char- 
acter and Influence of Washington 
(1840); edited an edition of Spenser’s 
Poems and a Selection from the Writings 
of Walter Savage Landor; prepared a 
series of School Readers, and delivered 
many addresses before literary societies. 


Hillebrand, Karl (hil’/lé-brant’). A 
German critic and historian; born at 
Giessen, September 17, 1829; died in 
Florence, October 19, 1884. For par- 
ticipation in the insurrection in Baden 
(1849) he was imprisoned, but escaped 
to France, where he graduated at the 
Sorbonne, and in 1863 became professor 
of foreign languages at Douai. On the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War 
he removed to Italy and passed the re- 
mainder of his life there. Among his 
valuable publications in French, German, 
Italian, and English, are: On Good 
Comedy (1863); Italian Studies (1868); 
Times, People, and Men (7 vols., 1875— 
85); two volumes of a History of France 
from the Accession of Louis Philippe to 
the Fall of Napoleon III. (1877-79); Lec- 
tures on German Thought (1880). 


Hillern, Wilhelmine von (hil’érn). A 
German novelist (daughter of Charlotte 
Birch-Pfeiffer); born in Munich, March 
11, 1836. In early life she was an actress. 
In 1857 she married Baron von Hillern. 
Her novels began to appear in 1862, 
winning rapid fame. Since 1882 she has 
been a widow. Double Life, A Physician 
to the Soul, The Geyer-Wally, and 
numerous other works of fiction have 
had a wide circulation. Her efforts as a 
dramatist have not endured, but one or 
two of her novels have been adapted for 
the stage. 


Hitchcock, Edward. An American 
geologist and author; born in Derfield, 
Mass., May 24, 1793; died at Amherst 
Mass., February 27, 1864. In the begin. 
ning of his career he was pastor of a Con- 
gregational church in Conway, Mass. 
He was made president of Amherst Col- 
lege in 1845, but resigned in 1854, con- 
tinuing his professorship there till his 
death. Amherst College owes to him the 
founding of its museum of natural history, 
and his writings were among the earliest 
to call attention in this country to the 
study of geology. His Religion of 
Geology and Its Connected Sciences 
marks a distinct epoch in scientific study 
in this country. He published also 
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Reminiscences of Ambherst College, in 
1863. 


Hobhouse, John Cam, Lord Broughton. 
An English statesman and miscellaneous 
writer; born at Redland, near Bristol, 
June 27, 1786; died in London, June 3, 
1869. He was secretary of war in 1831. 
and secretary of state for Ireland in 
1833. He was one of Lord Byron’s most 
intimate friends. He wrote Historical 
Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of 
Childe Harold (2d ed., 1818) ; Journey into 
Albania (1813); Letters Written by an 
Englishman During the Last Reign of 
Napoleon (1816); Essay on the Origin 
and Intention of Sacrifices; A Defense of 
the People, etc. 


Hocking, Joseph. A clergyman and 
novelist; born in St. Stephens, Cornwall; 
youngest son of James Hocking. Edu- 
cated at Crescent Range College, Victoria 
Park; Owens College, Manchester. Land 
surveyor, 1878; entered Crescent Range 
College 1881, Owens College 1881 (prize- 
man at former); entered Nonconformist 
ministry, 1884; travelled in Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Greece, etc., 
1887. Publications: Jabez Easterbrook 
(1891); Zillah (1892); Story of Andrew 
Fairfax (1893); Ishmael Pengelly (1894); 
The Monk of Mar Saba (1894); All Men 
are Liars, a Study of Pessimism and 
Cynicism (1895); Fields of Fair Renown, 
a Romance of Literary Life (1896); The 
Birthright, a Romance of Cornwall (1897); 
And Shall Trelawney Die? (1897); Mis- 
tress Nancy Molesworth (1898); The 
Scarlet Woman (1899); The Purple Robe 
(1900); The Madness of David Baring 
(1900); Lest we Forget; O’er Moor and 
Fen (1901); Greater Love; A Flame of 
Fire (1903). 

All Men are Liars (1895). A salvation story 
of pessimism by a dissenting minister. A 
despairing youth is saved from misery and 
ruin by a2 woman whom he once rescued from 
depravity. 

Fields of Fair Renown (1896). The charac- 
ters are chiefly literary men, journalists, art- 
ists, and the like; the villain is a thorough- 
going realist, who has no true mission, con- 
trasted with writers who inspire and lift the 
soul. As much sermon as romance. Cornish 
local coloring. 

And Shall Trelawney Die? (1897). Also 
The Mist on the Moors. Melodrama played 
out in the lonely homesteads with a back- 
ground of Cornish moorland. Young love 
and villainy are the opposing motives. 

The Madness of David Baring (1900). Story 
of a rich young man who devotes his life and 
his wealth to the cause of a Brotherhood Set- 
tlement in Cornwall; with a study of the 
various ideals and lives of the members. Aims 
at showing the power of riches for good. 


Hodge, Charles. An American theo- 
logian; born in Philadelphia, Pa., De- 
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cember 28, 1797; died at Princeton, N. J., 
June 19, 1878. He was educated at 
Princeton, in both the College and Theo- 
logical Seminary, and in 1822 became 
professor of Oriental and Biblical Litera- 
ture inthe Seminary. Four years later 
he went to Europe and studied in Paris, 
Halle, and Berlin until 1828. He then 
returned to his professional duties at 
Princeton, where, in 1840, he became 
professor of didactic and exegetical 
theology, and in 1852 of polemical the- 
ology. The elder Hodge founded, in 
1825, the Biblical Repertory, afterward 
the Biblical Repertory and Princeton 
Review, and remained its editor until 
1871, when it was reissued as the 
Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton 
Review. _He published a Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans (1835); 
an enlarged edition of the same in 1866; 
Constitutional History of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States 
(1840-41); The Way of Life (1842); 
Commentary on Ephesians (1856); Com- 
mentary on I. Corinthians (1857); Essays 
and Reviews (1857); Commentary on. 
II. Corinthians (1860); What is Dar- 
winism? (1874); and Systematic Theology 
(1871-72). Some of his contributions 
to the Princeton Review were reprinted 
in the Princeton Theological Essays 
(1846-47). 


Hoey, Mrs. Frances Sarah. An Irish 
novelist and translator; born at Bushy 
Park, in Rathfarnham, County Dublin, 
February 15, 1830. She married, in 
1846, the late Adam Murray Stewart, 
Esq., and in 1858 her present husband, 
Mr. Cashel Hoey. Since 1860 she has 
been a contributor to Chambers’ Jour- 
nal, Belgravia, and other periodicals. 
She is the author of the popular novels: 
A House of Cards (1863); A Golden Sor- 
row (1872); Out of Court (1874); The 
Blossoming of an Aloe (1874; new ed. 
1880); The Lover’s Creed (1884); A 
Stern Chase (1886). Among her trans- 
lations from the French are Memoirs of 
Madame de Remusat, The King’s Secret, 
and The Last Days of the Consulate. 


Hoffman, August Heinrich (called Hoff- 
man von Fallersleben), (hof’man). A Ger- 
man poet and philologist; was born in 
Hanover, Prussia, April 2, 1798; died 
at the Castle of Kowei, near Hoxter, 
Prussia, January 19, 1874. He was 
educated at Gottingen and at Bonn, and 
was destined for theology; but, under 
the influence of Grimm, became an en- 
thusiastic student of old German litera- 
ture. On completing his universit 
course he travelled in Germany and Hol- 
land, collecting from peasantry the re- 
mains of old ballads preserved among 
In 1830 he was appointed pro- 
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fessor of German literature, but the 
publication of his Unpolitical Songs 
(1840-41), in spite of their innocent 


title, led to his dismissal. For several 
years afterward he wandered through 
Europe until restored to favor in 1848. 
His own Poems (13 34), German Street 
Songs (1843), Soldier Songs (1851-52), 
etc., are characterized by genuine sim- 
plicity and pathos; and his other publi- 
cations—Belgian Hours (1830-52); His- 
tory of German Church Hymn (1832)— 
are of great philological value. 


Hoffmann, Ernst Theodor Wilhelm. 
A German romanticist; born at Kénigs- 
berg, Prussia, January 24, 1776; died in 
Berlin, June 25, 1822. His father was 
a man of talent, but irregular in his 
habits; his mother was an invalid. The 
marriage was unhappy, and in 1782 the 
parents separated, the elder Hoffmann 
going to Isterberg as a judge, and his 
wife returning to her mother’s house 
with their son. Young Hoffmann was 
first sent to the German Reformed School 
of Konigsberg, where he neglected his 
lessons, but applied himself to music and 
drawing. From school he entered the 
University of K6énigsberg, studied law, 
graduated in 1795, and while waiting for 
practice gave lessons in music and paint- 
ing. In 1816, having secured a clerical 
appointment at Berlin, he settled down 
to quiet life, but, weakened by the ex- 
cesses of his early career, died in 1822. 
The magic and demoniac element per- 
vades the majority of his works, among 
which may be mentioned The Devil’s 
Elixir (1816); Night Pieces (1817); Fan- 
tastic Pieces in Callot’s Manner; The 
Brothers of Serapion. 


Hogan, James Francis. An Irish jour- 
nalist, statesman, and author. He was 
born at Nenagh, Tipperary, in 1855, 
and while still an infant was taken by 
his parents to Australia. He was edu- 
cated at St. Patrick’s College, Melbourne, 
and in 1881 joined the staff of the Mel- 
bourne Argus, besides contributing to 
other journals and colonial periodicals. 
In 1893 he was elected a member of Par- 
liament for the Mid Division of Tip- 
perary, and organized the Colonial Party. 
He is the author of An Australian Christ- 
mas Collection (1886); History of the 
Irish in Australia (1887); The Australian 
in London (1888); The Lost Explorer 
(1890); The Convict King (1891), the 
last two being romantic stories of Aus- 
tralian adventure. 


Hogg, James. A Scottish poet and 
prose-writer, known as ‘‘The Ettrick 
Shepherd;” born in the Ettrick Forest 
in 1770; died at Eltrive Lake, November 
21, 1835. He sprang from a family of 
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shepherds, and his youth and early man- 
hood were passed in the same occupa- 
tion. He never received any school edu- 
cation, but by the time he had reached 
the age of twenty-four he had acquired 
some repute as a local poet. From the 
age of eighteen to twenty-seven he was 
in the employ of a Scottish laird, who 
allowed him free access to his consider- 
able library, and he thus managed to re- 
air the defects of his early education. 
n 1801 he went to Edinburgh, in order 
to sell a few sheep, and he then put forth 
a small volume of poems under the title 
of Scottish Pastorals, Poems, and Songs. 
A little later Sir Walter Scott, who was 
collecting materials for his Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Borders, became ac- 
quainted with Hogg, who furnished him 
with a number of ballads; and in 1803 
put forth another volume of poems, The 
Mountain Bard. The Queen’s Wake 
(1813) is his most popular poem. In 1831 
he went to London to superintend the 
publication of a collection of his works, 
which extended to eleven small volumes, 
which were in 1869 put forth in two 
volumes. His ballads and songs possess 
decided merit, none of them ranking very 
high. Among them are Jacobite Relics, 
The Three Perils of Man, The Three 
Perils of Woman, The Eltrive Tales, and 
Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott. 


The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a 
Fanatic (originally The Confessions of a Justi- 
fied Sinner, 1824). The principal episodes 
belong to a man afflicted with religious mania, 
who believes himself attended and urged into 
crime by a mysterious being. He murders 
various persons, including his brother, and 
then, finding himself accused and about to be 
convicted of still more heinous offences, com- 
mits suicide. A book full of ghastly situations 
and scenes of weird mystery, in which Profes- 
sor Saintsbury suggests that Lockhart had a 
Principal hand. 


Holdsworth, Annie E. Novelist; born 
in Jamaica; daughter of the late Rev. 
Wm. Holdsworth; married Eugene Lee- 
Hamilton in 1898. She began writing 
as a girl; came to London on father’s 
death; first worked on the staff of Re- 
view of Reviews; became co-editor with 
Lady Henry Somerset of the Woman’s 
Signal. Publications are: Joanna Traill, 
Spinster; The Years that the Locust 
hath Eaten; Spindles and Oars; The 
Gods Arrive (1897); Forest Notes (in 
collaboration with her husband); The 
Valley of the Great Shadow (1899); 
Great Lowlands (1901). 

Joanna Traill, Spinster (1894). Joanna is 
an old maid, whose capacity for love and self- 
Sacrifice has been almost crushed out of her 
by the domineering egoism of her sisters. But 
a happy accident brings out all her latent 
strength of womanhood; she does great work 
among the poor and lost; she loves, but dies 
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a martyr to her own kindness before fruition. 
pot questions of morality in the story 
of a girl rescued from a base life. 

The Years that the Locust hath Eaten (1896). 
The painful story of a patient wife, the best 
of whose life is sacrificed to a selfish husband’s 
vain ambition. “ 

" The Gods Arrive (1897). A sympathetic 
and affecting story of long disappointed love. 


Holinshed, Raphael (hol’inz-hed). An 
English chronicler; born at Bosley, 
Cheshire (?), about 1520 (?): died at 
Bramcote (?), 1580 (?). Nothing is 
known of his personality. The famous 
Chronicles—not wholly his, however— 
reveal an accomplished historical stu- 
dent, specially versed in Scotch affairs, 
which knowledge, however, may have 
been drawn from previous workers. 
The Elizabethan dramatists, especially 
Shakespeare, drew largely on this work 
for material. 


Holland, Josiah Gilbert. An American 
journalist and novelist; born at Belcher- 
town, Mass., July 24, 1819; died at New 
York, October 12, 1881. He studied 
medicine; was engaged in practice for 
three years, then went to Springfield, 
Mass., where for a short time he edited 
a literary periodical. He then went to 
Vicksburg, Miss., where he was for a 

ear superintendent of public schools. 

eturning to Springfield he became in 
1849 an associate editor of the Repubdli- 
cam, and soon afterward one of the pro- 
rietors. In 1866 he sold his interest 
in the Republican, and after travelling 
in Europe became, in 1870, the editor 
and part proprietor of Scribner's Maga- 
zine, which was then established, and of 
which he remained the editor until his 
death. He was also a very popular 
lyceum lecturer. His principal works 
are: History of Western Massachusetts 
(1855); The Bay Path, a novel (1857); 
Timothy Titcomb’s Letters (1858); Bit- 
ter Sweet, a poetical tale (1858); Gold 
Foil (1859); Miss Gilbert’s Career, a novel 
(1860); Lessons in Life (1861); Letters 
to the Joneses (1863); Plain Talk on 
Familiar Subjects (1865); Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln (1866); Kathrina, a narra- 
tive poem (1867); The Marble Prophecy 
and Other Poems (1872); Arthur Bonni- 
castle, a novel (1873), and The Mistress 
of the Manse, a novel (1874). 


Holley, Marietta. An American humor- 
ist and poet, better known by her pen 
name, ‘“‘Josiah Allen’s Wife; was born 
on the old family estate between Pierre- 
pont Manor and Adams, in Jefferson 
County, N. Y., in 1844. At a very early 
age Marietta began to write short sketches 
and poems, which, under the pseudonym 
“Jemyma,” appeared first in an Adams 

“newspaper, and later 


in Peterson’s 
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Magazine. While writing for Peterson’s 
she adopted the name by which she 
afterward became so well known to the 
literary public. Her early verses ap- 
peared also in the Independent and in 
other periodicals, and generally went 
the rounds of the weekly and monthl 

abate of America and Bugland. 
t was not, however, until 1887 that Miss 
Holley issued her poems in book form; 
though her Mormon Wife had been al- 
ready published as an illustrated poem 
by a New York firm, Her other books, 
except a collection of stories entitled 
Miss Richard’s Boy (1882), constitute 
her famous series of dialect works. These 
include My Opinions and Betsey Bob- 
bet’s (1872); Samantha at the Centennial 
(1878); My Wayward Pardner, or My 
Trials with Josiah (1880); Sweet Cicely, 
or Josiah as a Politician (1885); Miss 
Jones’ Quilting (1887); Samantha at 
Saratoga (1887); Samantha Among the 
Brethren (1890); Samantha on the Race 
Problem (1892), published later under 
the title Samantha Among the Colored 
Folks; Samantha at the World’s Fair 
(1893); Josiah’s Alarm and Abel Perry’s 
Funeral (1895); Samantha in Europe 
(1895). 

Hollingshead, John. An English jour- 
nalist, theatrical manager, and author; 
born in London, September 9, 1827. He 
was a constant contributor to House- 
hold Words, All the Year Round, etc. 
In 1868 he became lessee and manager 
of the Gaiety Theatre, and now controls 
many theatrical enterprises in London 
and the provinces. Besides several origi- 
nal and adapted plays, his works include 
Under Bow Bells (1859); Rubbing the 
Gilt Off (1860); Ragged London (1861); 
Miscellanies: Stories and Essays (1874); 
Footlights (1883). 


Holloway, Mrs. Laura (Carter). An 
American editor and miscellaneous writ- 
er; born at Nashville, Tenn., 1848. She 
was for twelve years associate editor 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. She has 
written Ladies of the White House 
(new ed., 1880); The Mothers of Great 
Men and Women, and Some Wives of 
Great Men (1883); The Home in Poetry 
(1884) ; Chinese terdon (1885); An Hour 
with Charlotte Bronté; The Buddhist 
Diet Book, etc. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell. An American 
poet, novelist, and essayist; born at 
Cambridge, Mass., August 29, 1809; 
died October 7, 1894. He was educated 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, and at 
Harvard University, where he graduated 
in 1829. In 1847 he became professor 
of anatomy and physiology in the 
Harvard Medical School, where he re- 
mained until 1882. He was one of the 
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earliest contributors to the Adlantic 
Monthly, for which he wrote The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table, published 
in book form in 1858; The Professor at 
the Breakfast Table (1859), and The 
Poet at the Breakfast Table. (1873). 
His poems, besides those already men- 
tioned, were some years since collected 
under the title The Poetical Works of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. An additional 
volume, Before the Curfew and Other 
Poems, was published in 1888. Two 
novels, Elsie Venner, a Romance of Des- 
tiny (1861), and the Guardian Angel 
(1868), illustrating his theory of heredi- 
tary as a factor in human destiny, give 
many faithful and some exaggerated 
sketches of New England types of char- 
acter. A later novel, A Mortal Antipathy 
(1885), is a-psychological study, in which 
is told the story of a young man’s cure 
of an antipathy against all womankind, 
born of an accident in infancy. Dr. 
Holmes’ other literary works are: Sound- 
ings from the Atlantic, a collection of 
essays (1864); Mechanism in Thought 
and Morals (1871); Memoirs-of John 
Lothrop Motley (1879); Pages from an 
Old Volume of Life (1883); Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1884); One Hundred Days in 
Europe (1887); Over the Teacups (1890). 
Among his medical works are Delusions 
(1842); Currents and Counter Currents 
in Medical Science (1862). 


*The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (1858). 
Only in a limited sense a novel. The sayings, 
thoughts, and set discourses of a philosopher, 
who holds forth on every chance topic to his 
fellow-lodgers in a boarding-house. Full of 
alert wisdom, droll humor, and shrewd ob- 
servation of life. The scraps of poetry are 
among his finest verse. The character-sketches 
and the little plot give the book a right to be 
classed as fiction. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table (1850). 
The Poet at the Breakfast Table (1873). The 
author characterized these as the wine squeezed 
out in the press after the first juice that runs 
of itself from the fruit. They resemble the 
Autocrat in plan, the table-talk of an omnis- 
cient pundit holding forth on general sub- 
jects, while a thread of story is woven into 
the fabric, that of the professor recalling 
episodes in Tristram Shandy, while in the 

oet there is less humor and more gravity. 
he whole series is steeped in the very win- 
ning personality of Dr. Holmes, a character- 
istic that makes them a thing unique. 


Elsie Venner (1861). A compound of faith- 
ful realism and of ‘physical fancy. A mother 
dies in childbirth through a rattlesnake’s 
bite, and the virus gives her child a serpentine 
character. The weird idea is worked out 
amid the characters and surroundings of a 
commonplace village, sketched with fidelit 
and humor. [lsie’s love for a young school- 
master and a wild young fellow’s love for her 
are the chief matters of the little drama that 
precedes her untimely death. 


The Guardian Angel (1867). A psycho- 
logical study of inherited aptitudes and ten- 
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dencies, particularly in a girl in whose blood 
a taint of Indian savagery is at war with her 
higher nature. Realistic scenes of common- 
place and often vulgar life in rural Massachu- 
setts, and realistic portraiture of Yankee 
types show the shrewd observation of the 
author. 


Holst, Hermann Eduard von. A Ger- 
man historical and political writer; born 
at Fellen, Livonia, Russia, June 19 (N. 
S.), 1841. He was educated in the Uni- 
versities of Dorpat and Heidelberg. In 
1866 he settled in St. Petersburg, but on 
account of a pamphlet on an attempt to 
assassinate the emperor, published while 
he was travelling abroad, was forbidden 
to return to Russia. In 1869 he went to 
America, where he remained until he was 
appointed professor of history in Stras- 
burg University in 1872. Two years 
later he was given the chair of modern 
history at Freiburg. He afterward re- 
visited the United States, and delivered 
a course of lectures at the Johns Hopkins 
University. He is the author of Verfas- 
sung und Demokratie der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika (1873-78), trans- 
lated under the title of The Constitu- 
tional and Political History of the United 
States, 1750-1892; a Life of John C. 
Calhoun (1882), and The Constitutional 
Law of the United States of America 
(1887). While in America he was one 
of the editors of the Deutsch-Amerikan- 
isches-Conversations-Lexikon. 


Holtei, Karl von (hol’ti). A German 
dramatist, poet, and novelist; born in 
Breslau, January 24, 1798; died there, 
February 12, 1880. After serving in the 
campaign of 1815 and going through the 
university, he became an actor at Bres- 
lau, and married the famous actress, 
Louise Rogée. He then essayed dramatic 
authorship, his Viennese in Berlin and 
Berliners in Vienna meeting with great 
success. Not long after appeared the 
dramas, The Old Commander, Lenore, 
The Tragedy at Berlin, Poor Peter, and 
plays founded on Shakespeare’s life. His 
wife dying, he married another actress, 
and continued his work in connection 
with the stage, and also began reading 
in public. Two volumes of poems, also 
Silesian Poems, German Songs, Voice of 
the Forest, and others extended his 
renown. His popular novels include The 
Vagabonds, Christian Lammfell, and 
Noblesse Oblige. 


Homer. A Greek poet, the accredited 
author of Iliad and the Odyssey. It has 
been not unplausibly argued that there 
was actually no such individual, that 
both poems which bear his name were 
composed at periods widely apart, and 
by many different persons. “Waiving this 
question and assuming that these poems 
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were the work of an individual Homer, 
the period at which he lived is altogether 
uncertain Ancient writers place him 
anywhere between the twelfth and the 
seventh century before our era. Herodo- 
tus supposed him to have lived four years 
before his time—that is about 850 B.c. 
Seven or more Grecian cities claimed the 
honor of being his birthplace. The 
account which appears best entitled to 
credence is that he was born near 
Smyrna, on the bank of the river Meles 


(hence he is often styled Melesigenes) ; 


that his youth and early manhood were 
passed on the island of Chios (the modern 
Scio); that he travelled from place to 
place reciting his poems wherever he 
could find an audience; and that at some 
period, probably after he had reached 
manhood, he became blind. An old 
scholiast suggests that Homeros was not 
his actual name, but was a designation, 
being merely Ho-me-oron, ‘‘ who does not 
see.” There are extant two lives of 
Homer, ascribed respectively to Herodo- 
tus and Plutarch; but there is no valid 
reason for believing them genuine. Be- 
sides the Iliad and Odyssey there are 
extant other poems which have been 
attributed to Homer. These are several 
hymns to various gods, and the Batra- 
chomyomachia (‘‘Frog-and-Mice Fight’’), 
a mock-heroic poem, and the Margites, a 
satire. The Iliad and the Odyssey have 
been translated into English verse, and 
and in various metres by many persons. 
The most noticeable of these versions are 
those of Chapman (1596), Pope (1715), 
Cowper (1791), Munford (1846), Worsley 
(1861), Lord Derby (1865), Merivale 
(1869), and Bryant (1870). Buckley’s 
literal prose translation has a special 
value be its own, although a prose version 
of a poem must always be inadequate. 


Hood, Edwin Paxton. An- English 
clergyman and biographer; born in 1820; 
died in 1885. He was the son of a sailor 
who served under Nelson in the “Temer- 
aire.’’ For many years he was pastor of 
an independent chapel in London. He 
was also a popular lecturer on literary 
and social subjects. He edited the 
Electric Review for years, and afterward 
the Preacher’s Lantern. Among his 
works are: Wordsworth, a Biography; 
The Age and Its Architects; A Life of 
Swedenborg; The Peerage of Poverty; 
Dream Land and Ghost Land; Genius 
and Industry; Mental and Moral Phil- 
osophy of Laughter; The Uses of Bi- 
ography, Romantic, Philosophic, and 
Didactic; Lamps, Pictures, and Trum- 

ets, lectures on the preacher’s vocation; 
Blind Amos; Life ee the Rev. Thomas 
Binney; Oliver Cromwell: his Life, 
Times, Battlefields, and Contemporaries 
(1882); Scottish Characteristics (1883), 
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and an Exposition of the Life and Genius 
of Thomas Carlyle. He also edited The 
World of Anecdote and The World of 
Religious Anecdote. 


Hood, Thomas. An English poet and 
humorist; born in London, May 23, 1799; 
died there, May 3, 1845. After the death 
of his father, a bookseller, he was in his 
fifteenth year apprenticed to a wood- 
engraver, and acquired some facility as 
a comic draughtsman. He wrote verses 
for periodicals while a mere boy. In 
1822 the London Magazine passed into 
the hands of publishers with whom Hood 
was acquainted, and who made him their 
sub-editor. This position brought him 
into connection with De Quincey, Haz- 
litt, Lamb, Hartley, Coleridge, Proctor, 
Talfourd, and other contributors to the 
magazine. In 1824 he married, and in 
conjunction with his brother-in-law, J. 
H. Reynolds, published a small volume 
of Odes and Addresses to Great People. 


In 1826 he put forth the first series of 
Whims and Oddities, illustrated by him- 
self. In 1827 he published National 


Tales and a volume of Poems, among 
which were The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies, Nero and Leander, and Lycus, 
the Centaur, all of a serious character. 
He edited the annual called The Gem for 
1829, in which appeared The Dream of 
Eugene Aram. In 1829 he brought out 
a second series of Whims and Oddities. 
In 1830 he began the publication of the 
Comic Annual, of which eleven volumes 
appeared, the last being in 1842. In 
1831 he wrote Tilney Hall, his only 
novel, Pecuniary difficulties and im- 
paired health induced him, in 1837, to 
take up his residence on the Continent, 
where he remained three years, writing 
Up the Rhine. Returning to England in 
1841, he became for two years the editor 
of the New Monthly Magazine. He then 
started Hood’s Magazine, which he kept 
up until his death. He was also a con- 
tributor to Punch, in which appeared, 
in 1844, The Song of the Shirt and The 
Bridge of Sighs, both composed upon a 
sick-bed, from which he never rose. 
Hood’s broken health during the three 
or four later years of his life rendered his 
ecuniary condition an embarrassed one; 
bet he accepted the situation bravely 
and uncomplainingly. A year before his 
death his straitened circumstances were 
brought to the notice of Sir Robert Peel, 
then premier, through whom a pension 
of £100 a year was awarded to Mood 
and afterward continued to his wife. 


Hook, Theodore Edward. An English 
wit and novelist; born in London, Sep- 
tember 22, 1788; died there August 24, 
1841. He was educated at Harrow. His 
mother died when he was fourteen years 
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old. His father, a musical composer, 
delighted in exhibiting the boy’s ex- 
traordinary talent for improvisation and 
mimicry. In 1805 he produced a comic 
opera, The Soldier’s Return, which in- 
stantly became popular. Catch Him 
Who Can, a musical farce (1806), com- 
pleted his conquest of the public. Be- 
tween 1824 and 1841 he published thirty- 
eight volumes, edited The John Bull 
Weekly, and for some years The New 
Monthly Magazine. He died worn out 
with dissipation. Among his _farces, 
melodramas, and comedies are: The In- 
visible Girl (1806), Trial by Jury and 
Darkness Visible (1811), Exchange No 
Robbery and Tentamen (1820). Some 
of his other publications are: Sayings and 
Doings, three series (1824-28); Maxwell, 
regarded as his best novel (1830); The 
Parson’s Daughter (1833); Gilbert Gur- 
ney (1836); Jack Brag (1837); Gurney 
Married (1839); Cousin Geoffrey, the Old 
Bachelor (1840); Father and Sons (1841). 

Sayings and Doings (3 series, 1824-28). 
Novelettes of a farcical or serious kind; many 
of the characters caricatures, or at least por- 
traits, of his friends and familiars and of people 
well known in society; largely dealing with 

leasantries and hoaxes—e.g., The Suther- 
Unga somewhat farcical story of two 
brothers, one headstrong, the other over- 
cautious, whose widely different matrimonial 
schemes land them both in disagreeable results. 
Doubts and Fears—a thoroughgoing farce, 
a lady-killer intrigues simultaneously with his 
wife (separated from him) and her daughter, 
with lamentable results. Gervase Skinner— 
a stingy country bumpkin, lady-killer in an 
artless way, is made the victim of sharps and 
adventurers; a farcical sketch that contains a 
number of caricatures of pleasant and un- 
pleasant people, among them Kekewich, who 
may have suggested Mr. Jingle. Cousin Wil- 
liam—a sentimental society tale of passion 
and its consequences. 

Maxwell (1830). A plot novel, hinging 
on a mystery disclosed in the last chapters. 
The characters, as usual with Hook, much 
addicted to puns. Godfrey Moss, a queer 
mixture of generosity and egotism, vulgarity 
and refined habits, is said to be drawn from 
George IV.’s *‘ Led-parson,”’ Cannon 


Gilbert Gurney (1836). A boisterous comedy 
made up chiefly of Hook’s own escapades and 
the characters of his intimates, young men 
about town, with their practical jokes and 
smart talk. Satirical sketches of cockneys, 
dinners, and other jovial scenes, ed society ; 

e 


anecdotes of real people, gibbeting their petty 
foibles. 
The Ramsbottom Letters (1872). An old 


lady’s diary during a tour on the Continent, 
enlivened profusely by her malapropisms and 
strokes of unconscious humor. 


Hooker, Joseph Dalton. An English 
botanist; born in Suffolk in 1817. He 
was the son of Sir William Jackson 
Hooker, regius professor of botany in 
Glasgow University, and later director 
of the Kew Gardens. He was educated 
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in the High School and University of 
Glasgow, and in 1839 received the degree 
of M.D. He then accompanied the Ant- 
arctic expedition commanded by Sir 
James Ross, for the investigation of the 
phenomena of terrestrial magnetism near 
the South Pole. In 1846 he was ap- 
pointed botanist to the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain. The next year he set 
out for the Himalayas to investigate the 
plants of tropical countries. This expe- 
dition occupied nearly four years. In 
1855 he became assistant director of the 
Kew Gardens, and ten years afterward suc- 
ceeded his father as director. He trav- 
elled in Syria, Morocco, and the United 
States, and in 1878 published A Journal 
of a Tour in Morocco and the Great Atlas. 
His other works are: Botany of the Ant- 
arctic Voyage (6 vols., 1847-60); Rhodo- 
dendrons of the Sikkim-Himalaya (1849— 
51); Himalayan Journals (1854); Genera 
Plantarum (1862); The Student’s Flora 
of the British Isles (1870), and The Flora 
of British India (1874). 


Hooker, Richard. An English divine; 
born at Havitree, Exeter, about 1553; 
died at Bishopsbourne, near Canterbury, 
in 1600. He became a scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford in 1573, a fellow 
and master of arts in 1577, and deputy 
professor of Hebrew in 1579. He mar- 
ried a woman who turned out to be a 
great shrew, resigned his fellowship in 
the college, and was, in 1584, presented 
to a living in Buckinghamshire. In 1585 
he received the mastership of the Temple 
in London. His great work, The Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity (1592-1648), sup- 
porting the ministry, ritual, and cere- 
monies of the Church of England, is one 
of the masterpieces of English eloquence. 
Hallam compares it to Cicero’s De Legi- 
bus, and Pope Clement VIII. had part of 
it translated into Latin, that it might be 
read to him. The best edition is John 
Keble’s third (3 vols., 1845). 


Hooker, William Jackson, Sir. An 
English botanist; born at Norwich in 
1785; died at Kew, August 12, 1865. A 
zealous botanist, he travelled much in his 
favorite pursuit. He was regius pro- 
fessor of botany in Glasgow University in 
1820-41, when he became director of the 
Kew Gardens. He was knighted in 18 36, 
on account of his high scientific attain- 
ments. His best-known botanical works 
are: Journal of a Tour in Iceland (1809); 
Muscologia Britannica (1818), containin 
the mosses of Great Britain and Ireland; 
The British Flora (1830), which has gone 
through several editions; British Ferns 
(1862); Garden Ferns (1862). 


Hooper, Lucy Hamilton. An American 
poet, novelist, journalist, and dramatist; 
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born in Philadelphia, January 20, 1835; 
died in Paris, France, August 31, 1893. 
Her father, B. Muse Jones, was a well- 
known merchant of Philadelphia. In 
1854 she was married to Robert M. 
Hooper, afterward vice-consul-general at 
Paris. In 1854, in connection with 
Charles G. Leland, she edited the daily 
paper of the Philadelphia sanitary fair, 
and in the same year she published a 
collection of original poems, many of 
which had appeared in Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. Four years later, when Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine was founded, she became 
one of its regular contributors, and was 
its assistant editor until her removal to 
France in 1870. She now became also the 
regular Paris correspondent of several 
American papers, including the Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph, the Balti- 
more Gazette, The Art Journal, Apple- 
ton’s Journal, and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. Her translation of Daudet’s 
Nabob was published by agreement with 
that author in 1879; and in 1880 she 
issued an original novel entitled Under 
the Tricolor. Helen’s Inheritance, a 
four-act drama, was acted in Paris in 
1888, and in New York in 1889. Mrs. 
Hooper was a constant contributor of 
prose and poetry to leading periodicals 
for more than a quarter of a century. 


Hope, Thomas. An English novelist; 
born about 1770; died February 3, 1831. 
He was one of three brothers, wealthy 
merchants in Amsterdam. Among his 
works are: Household Furniture and 
Decorations (1805), The Costume of the 
Ancients (1809), Designs of Modern Cos- 
tumes (1812). Anastasius (1819) was 
his best-known work. Byron told the 
Countess of Blessington that he wept 
bitterly on reading Anastasius, for two 
reasons—one that he had not written it, 
and the other that Hope had. 

Anastasius; or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek 
(1819). A faithful picture of Greek and Turk- 
ish life in the Levant. Anastasius is a type 
of the modern Greek as suggested by Byron, 
a thorough rascal, cunning and treacherous. 
The long and elaborate story of his adventures 
is full of digressions cot Gated manners and 
ways of life with a Dutch love of detail. 
Hope was Dutch in origin and a great Eastern 
traveller. 


Hopkins, John Henry. An American 
clergyman, lawyer, and theologian; born 
in Dablin, Ireland, January 30, 1792; 
died at Rock Point; Vt., January 9, 1868. 
He came to the United States when he 
was eight years old. He was educated in 
Philadelphia, and entered on the practice 
of law in Pittsburg. In 1823 he entered 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, preached in Pittsburg and in 
Boston, and in 1832 was made bishop of 

' Vermont. 


He was an active worker in 
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educational affairs, and a vigorous de- 
fender of church doctrines. Among his 
works are: Christianity Vindicated: The 
Primitive Creed Examined and Ex- 
plained (1834); The Primitive Church 
Compared with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Present Day (1835); Essay 
on Gothic Architecture (1836); Sixteen 
Lectures on the Causes, Principles, and 
Results of the British Reformation 
(1844); The End of Controversy Contro- 
verted (1854); Scriptural, Ecclesiastical; 
and Historical View of Slavery (1864); 
The American Citizen: His Rights and 
Duties, According to the Spirit of the 
Constitution; The Laws of Ritualism 
(1868), and numerous sermons. 


Hopkins, Mark. An American edu- 
cator and philosopher; born at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., February 4, 1802; died at 
Williamstown, Mass., June 17, 1887. He 
was educated at Williams College, grad- 
uating in 1824; was tutor there for two 
years; then studied medicine and began 
practice in New York. In 1830 he was 
appointed professor of moral philosophy 
and rhetoric at Williams, and in 1836 
president of the college. He resigned the 
presidency on 1872, but continued to 
teach mental and moral philosophy in 
the college until his death. He was a 
prominent educator of his time, and drew 
students from all parts of the country. 
In 1846 he published Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, a course of the Lowell lectures, 
delivered the preceding year. He alsc 
published a volume of Miscellaneous Es- 
says and Discourses (1847); Lectures on 
Moral Science (1862); Baccalaureate Ser- 
mons and Occasional Discourses (1864); 
The Law of Love, and Strength and 
Beauty (1873), and the Scriptural Idea 
of Man (1883). 


Hopkinson, Francis. An American 
jurist and political and humorous writer, 
and one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence; born at Philadelphia, 
September .21, 1737; died there May og, 
1791. He graduated at the College of 
Pennsylvania; studied law, and after a 
stay of two years in England, took up his 
residence at Bordentown, N. J. In 1776 
he was sent to the American Congress as 
one of the representatives from New 
Jersey. In 1779 he was appointed a 
judge of admiralty of Pennsylvania, 
holding the office until the formation of 
the Federal Government of the United 
States in 1799, when he was appointed 
by Washington district judge for Penn- 
sylvania. His political writings were very 
effective during the war of the Revolu- 
tion. Among them is The Battle of the 
Kegs, a humorous ballad, and The New 
Roof, a song for federal mechanics. A 
collection of his Miscellaneous Essays and 
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Occasional Writings, in three volumes, 
appeared in 1792. Many of his satirical 
and humorous writings have been fre- 
quently reprinted. 


Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus). A 
Roman poet; born at Venusia, about 200 
miles southwest of Rome, in 65 B.c.; died 
at Rome in 8 8.c. His father was a freed- 
man, who appears to have been a servus 
publicus, or bondman of the community, 
who took his distinctive name from the 
Horatian tribe to which the community 
belonged. After his manumission he was 
made a coactor, a term designating a 
collector of the revenue and an auctioneer 
at public sales. The elder Horace ap- 
pears to have exercised both these func- 
tions, and acquired a moderate com- 
petency, including a small farm, upon 
which his son was born When the boy 
was about twelve his father took him to 
Rome, his means being sufficient to give 
him the education of a gentleman. It 
does not appear that either father or son 
ever revisited their former home. Of his 
slave-born father, Horace, as will be seen, 
speaks in terms of the highest admiration 
and veneration. At about eighteen 
Horace was sent by his father to Athens 
to complete his education. For some 
four years he devoted himself to the study 
of philosophy. His writings, in the order 
of their production, are: The Satires, or, 
as the poet himself called them, Talks, 
Sermones, eighteen in number, and writ- 
ten in hexameter verse; Epodes, a collec- 
tion of lyric poems in iambic and com- 
posite metres; Odes, his most exquisite 
works, and the delight of scholars ever 
since they were written; Epistles, in 
hexameter verse, brilliant in wit, perfect 
in melody, replete with workaday wis- 
dom; among them is the Epistle to the 
Pisos, or the Art of Poetry, as it has been 
aptly called. 


Horne, Richard Hengist. An English 
dramatist. poet, and miscellaneous writer; 
born in London, January 1, 1803; died 
at Margate, March 13, 1884. He was 
educated at the Royal Military College 
of Sandhurst; served in the Mexican 
Army during the war between Mexico 
and Spain; travelled in the United States 
and Canada, and on his return to Eng- 
land devoted himself to literature. In 
1837-38 he published three tragedies: 
Cosmio de Medici, The Death.of Marlowe, 
and The Death Fetch. These were fol- 
lowed by The Exposition of the False 
Medium and Barriers Excluding Men of 
Genius from the Public (1838); Gregory, 
the Seventh, a tragedy (1840); Judas 
Iscariot, a miracle play (1840); The Life 
of Napoleon (1841); Orion, an epic poem 
(1843), first sold at a farthing a copy— 
the author’s way of expressing his sense 
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of the low estimation in which epic 
poetry was held; The New Spirit of the 
Age (1844); Ballads and Romances and 
The Spirit of Peers and People, a tragi- 
comedy (1846); The Poor Artist; or Seven 
Eyesights and One Object (1850); The 
Dreamer and the Worker, a novel (1851); 


The Good-Natured Bear, a story for 
children; and Prometheus, the Fire- 
Bringer, a lyrical drama. In 1852 he 


went to Australia, where he lived for 
twelve years. After his return to Eng- 
land he published Laura Diblazo, a 
tragedy; John the Baptist, or the Valor 
of a Soul, and the Apocryphal Book of 
Job’s Wife. 


Hornung, Ernest William. A novelist 
and journalist; born at Middlesborough, 
June 7, 1866; youngest son of late John 
Peter Hornung, Middlesborough; mar- 
tied Constance, daughter of late Charles 
Altamont Doyle. He was educated at 
Uppingham School. He lived in Aus- 
tralia from 1884-86; has been devoted 
to literary work ever since. Publications: 
A Bride from the Bush (1890); Under 
Two Skies (1892); Tiny Luttrell (1893); 
The Boss of Taroomba, The Unbidden 
Guest (1894); The Rogue’s March, 
Irralie’s Bushranger (1896); My Lord 
Duke (1897); Young Blood, Some Per- 
sons Unknown (1898); The Amateur 
Cracksman, Dead Men Tell No Tales 
(1899); The Belle of Toorak, Peccavi 
(1900); The Black Mask (i901); The 
Shadow of the Rope (1902); No Hero, 
Dennis Dent (1903). 


A Bride from the Bush (1890). The govern- 
ing situation of this comedy is the awkward 
position of an uncultured bride from Aus- 
tralia on her introduction to her husband’s 
family circle and to society in England. 


The Rogue’s March (1896). The theme is 
unpleasant, but this is a vigorous narrative 
of convict life in early New South Wales. 


The Boss of Taroomba (1894). The ‘‘ Boss” 
is a dashing young woman, the owner of 
Taroomba, who rules her men on an Aus- 
tralian sheep farm with spirit. The story is 
short—the arrival of a German piano tuner, 
a young man with ambitions, his chats with 
the sympathizing ‘Boss,’ and a scene of 
violence and bravery when the pair defend 
a storehouse against a gang of bushrangers. 


Young Blood (1898). The resolute struggle 
for a living and the ultimate success of a young 
man in London whose father has been ruined 
and disgraced by bankruptcy. The boy tries 
to get work in the city, has a rough experience 
as teacher in a private school, and succeeds 
as a magazine contributor. A mystery plot 
is worked out concurrently, in which a farcical 
company-promoter and a melodramatic vil- 
lain take the leading réles. 

The Amateur Cracksman (1899). The ex- 
ploits of a gentleman-burglar, related with 
great gusto. 


Peccavi (1900), A High Church clergy- 
man’s life-long penance for a crime that has 
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ruined his career—a penance that involves 
almost superhuman self-sacrifice, and finally 
the offering of his life—worked out with un- 
relieved tragedy. Scene: a country parish in 
England. 

The Belle of Toorak (1900). A little tragi- 
comedy of bush life; a young ‘‘boss”’ shelters 
an escaped convict, believing him to be his 
own father, the situation being complicated 
by the presence of his rich and fashionable 
fiancee. Exciting incidents ensue, and there 
are descriptions of wild life on the sheep farm. 


_ Hough, Edwin Leadman. Senior offi- 
cial receiver in bankruptcy, high court 
of justice, England, since 1896; born in 
Carlisle, England, October 22, 18 ee 
eldest son of Edwin Hough; married 
Emma, daughter of Joseph Chambers, 
Oxford. Educated at Rossall; Queen’s 
College, Oxon; was solicitor in Carlisle, 
1878-—g0; official receiver Carlisle district, 
1884. 

. The Girl at the Halfway House; a Story of 
the Plains (1900).. A broad picture of life in 
the West at the time of the general movement 
to undeveloped lands that took place after 
the Civil-War. The hero is a young captain 
in the Federal army, whose fortunes as a 
pioneer, typical of a chapter in American 
national history, are more interesting than his 
love story. 


Houssaye, Arséne (6-sa’). A French 
novelist and critic; born at Bruyéres, 
near Laon, France, March 28, 1815; died 
in Paris, February 26, 1896. When he 
was sixteen years of age he served in the 
army. On his return he found life on 
the farm and in the mill distasteful and 
gave himself to writing verses. At length 
he resolved to seek his fortune in Paris. 
He arrived at Paris almost penniless, 
and in a cholera season. His first re- 
source was the composition of extrava- 

ant romances for wandering minstrels. 
He at length made the acquaintance of 
Théophile Gautier, who introduced him 
to Gerard de Nerval and other literary 
men, and he became one of a company 
of poets, artists, and literateurs, who 
inhabited a large house in the Rue Doy- 
enne, made celebrated by Gautier and 
others. He wrote novels, poems, and 
sketches of art, literature, and society. 
Among his early productions are La 
Couronne de Bluets, Le Serpent sous 
V’Herbe, Les Revenants, Mademoiselle 
de Vaudeuil, and Mademoiselle de Krou- 
art. In 1843 he bought the journal of 
L’Artiste, of which he assumed the edi- 
torship. From 1849 to_1856 he was 
director of the Comédie Frangaise, and 
in 1856 he was appointed inspector- 
general of the works of art and the 
museums. Among his writings are two 
volumes of poems: Les Sentiers Perdus 
(1841), and Pocac dans les Bois (1845). 
Other works: Galerie de Portraits du 
XVIllIme Siécle (1844), translated under 
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the titie of Men and Women of the Eight- 
eenth Century; Philosophers et Comé- 
diennes (1850); Romans, Contes, et 
voy sees (1846); Le Pantoufle de Cen- 
drillon and Le Voyage a ma Fenetre 
(1851); Les Femmes sous la Régence et 
sous la Terreur (1852); Le Violon de 
Franjolé (1856); Le Roi Voltaire (1858); 
Histoire de l’Art Francais (1860); Notre 
Dame de Thermidor (1865); Nos Grandes 
Dames (1868); Les Parisiennes (1869— 
70); _Les Confessions: Souvenirs d’un 
Demi-Siécle 1830-1880 (1885); Cleo- 
Pe (translated by A. F. L., 1890); 
sove and Fears (1892); Mlle. de la Val- 
liére et Mme. de Montespan (1895); 
Bianca (1895); Les Charmeresses (1895). 


Houssaye, Henri. A French historian 
and critic; son of Arséne; born in Paris, 
February 24, 1848. He studied painting, 
but transferred his attention to the study 
of Greek antiquity. During the siege 
of Paris in 1870 his gallant conduct 
earned him the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. His valuable publications in- 
clude: History of Alcibiades and the 
Athenian ete (1875), crowned by 
the French Academy in 1874; Athens, 
Rome, and Paris (1878); History of the 
Conquest of Greece by the Romans 
(vol. I. 1885); ‘‘1814,” a history of the 
campaign in France and the Fall of the 
Empire, published in 1888. 


Hovey, Richard. An American writer 
of verse; born at Normal, Ill., May 4, 
1864; died in New York city, April 24, 
1900. He wrote: Launcelot and Guene- 
vere; Gandolfo, a tragedy; Songs from 
Vagabondia; More Songs from Vaga- 
bondia (with Bliss Carman); The Laurel, 
an ode; Seaward, etc. 


Howard, Blanche Willis (von Teuffel). 
An American novelist; born at Bangor, 
Me., 1847; died at Munich, October 7, 
1898; lived last at Stuttgart. Her books 
are: One Summer (1875); One Year 
Abroad (1877); Aunt Serena (1881); 
Guenn (1883); Aulnay Tower (1885); 
Tony the Maid (1887); The Open Door 
(1889); A Battle and a Boy (1892), etc. 


Howard, Bronson. A prominent Amer- 
ican playwright; born at Detroit, Mich., 
October 7, 1842; resides in New York. 
He was connected with several news- 

apers in that city (1867-72). Among 
fig very successful plays are: Saratoga 
(1870); The Banker’s Daughter (1878); 
Young Mrs. Winthrop (1882); The Hen- 
rietta (1887); Shenandoah (1889); Aris- 
tocracy (1892), etc. 


Howe, Julia Ward. An American 
poetess and philanthropist; was born in 
New York city, May 27, 1819. Among 
her ancestors are mentioned Roger Wil- 
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liams, Governor Ward of Rhode Island, 
and the Huguenot Marions of South 
Carolina. At the age of five she lost her 
mother; and her father, Samuel Ward, 
a well known banker, gave her an educa- 
tion which comprised an unusually wide 
range of studies. At seventeen, while a 
school girl, she published a review of 
Lamartine’s Jocelyn with an English 
metrical translation; a review of Dwight’s 
translations from Goethe and Schiller, 
and a number of original poems. At the 
age of twenty-four she was married to 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, the well-known 
philanthropist, whom she assisted in 
editing the anti-slavery journal, the 
Boston Commonwealth. She visited 
Rome, Italy, where her first child was 
born; and returning to Boston she pub- 
lished, in 1852, a collection of poems 
under the title Passion Flowers, which 
was followed by Words for the Hour 
(1857), a drama which was produced at 
Wallack’s in New York in 1857. A Trip 
to Cuba (1860), which is said to have 
been numbered among the books pro- 
hibited in Cuba; Later Lyrics (1866), 
containing her celebrated Battle Hymn 
of the Republic; From the Oak to the 
Olive (1868). In 1869 she took a promi- 
nent part in the woman’s rights move- 
ment; she assisted in founding the New 
England Women’s Club, and was for 
many years its president. Her Battle 
Hymn of the Republic was written in 
1861, while on a visit to the camps near 
Washington. To the tune of the ‘“‘John 
Brown”’ song it quickly became, as one 
writer says, ‘‘the Marseillaise of the late 
American war.” 


Howell, Elizabeth Lloyd. An Ameri- 
can poetess; born in Philadelphia about 
1828. She was the daughter of Isaac 
Lloyd, a member of the Society of Friends 
and was married to Robert Howell, of 
Philadelphia, who died not long after. 
Before her marriage she wrote the poem 
-Milton’s Prayer of Patience, which ap- 
peared in the Friend’s Review for Jan- 
uary, 1848, and contributed several 
poems to the Wheat Sheaf (1852). This 
poem, which has sometimes been attrib- 
uted to Milton, and was printed as such 
in an English edition of his works, is an 
amplification of a passage in Milton’s 
Defence of the People of England. 


Howells, William Dean. An American 
novelist; born at Martinsville, Belmont 
County, Ohio, March 1, 1837. When he 
was three years old his family removed 
to Hamilton, Ohio, and here he learned 
to set type in the office of the Jntelli- 
gencer, a weekly paper published by his 
father. On their removal to Dayton, 
in _ 1849, young Howells assisted his 
father in printing the Transcript, and 
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delivered the papers. He afterward 
worked on the Ohio State Journal, and 
the Sentinel of Ashtabula, which the 
elder Howells purchased. At the age of 
twenty-two he became one of the editors 
of the State Journal at Columbus. From — 
1861 to 1865 he was United States Con- 
sul at Venice. In 1866 he became assist- 
ant editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and 
in 1872 its editor. He resigned the posi- 
tion in 1881. In 1886 he took charge of 
the ‘‘Editor’s Study” of Harper's Maga- 
zine, but resigned in 1892, and took 
editorial charge of the Cosmopolitan. 
His very numerous productions include 
the following: Poems of Two Friends 
(1860), with J. J. Piatt; Life of Abraham 
Lincoln (1860); six poems in Poets. 
and Poetry of the West (1860); Venetian 
Life (1866); Italian Journeys (1867); 
No Love Lost: a Romance of Travel 
(1869); Suburban Sketches (1871); Their 
Wedding Journey (1872); A Chance 
Acquaintance (1873); Poems (1873); A 
Foregone Conclusion (1875); Sketch of 
the Life and Character of Rutherford 
B. Hayes (1876); A Day’s Pleasure 
(1876); The Parlor Car (1876), a farce; 
Out of the Question (1877), a comedy; 
A Counterfeit Presentment (1877), a 
comedy; The Lady of the Aroostook 
(1879); The Undiscovered Country (1880) 
A Fearful Responsibility: and Other 
Stories (1881); Dr. Breen’s Practice 
(1881); Buying a Horse (1881); A Mod- 
ern Instance (1882); The Sleeping Car 
(1883), a farce; A Woman’s Reason 
(1883); A Little Girl Among the Old 
Masters (1884); The Register (1884), a 
farce; Three Villages (1884); The Rise 
of Silas Lapham (1885); The Elevator 
(1885), a farce; Indian Summer (1885); 
Tuscan Cities (1886); The Garroters 
(1886), a farce; Poems (1886); biograph- 
ical sketch, George Fuller: his Life and 
Works (1886); Modern Italian Poets 
(1887); The Minister’s Charge (1887); 
edited with T. S. Perry, Library of Uni- 
versal Adventure by Sea and Land 
(1888); April Hopes (1888); A Sea- 
Change, a lyricated farce (1888); Annie 
Kilburn (1889); The Mouse Trap and 
Other Farces (1889); A Hazard of New 
Fortunes (1890); The Shadow of a Dream 
(1890); A Boy’s Town (1890); Criticism 
and Fiction (1891); edited Poems (1892), 
by George Pellew; An Imperative Duty 
(1892); The Albany Depot (1892); A 
Letter of Introduction (1892), farce; 
A Little Swiss Sojourn (1892); The 
Quality of Mercy (1892); The World of 
Chance (1893); The Coast of Bohemia 
(1893); The Niagara Book (1893), with 
S. L. Clemens and others; Christmas 
Every Day, and Other Stories told for 
Children (1893); Evening Dress (1893), 
a farce; My Year in a Log Cabin (1893); 
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The Unexpected Guests: (1893), a farce; 
A Likely Story (1894), a farce; Five 
o’Clock Tea (1894), a farce; A Traveller 
from Altrurua (1894), a romance; My 
Literary Passions (1895); Stops of Va- 
rious Quills (1895); Landlord at Lion’s 
Head (1896); A Parting and a Meeting 
(1896); Impressions and Experiences 
(1896); The Day of thei: Wedding (1896); 
An Opened-Eyed Conspiracy (1897); A 
Previous Engagement (1897). 


Howitt, Mary. An English poet, story 
writer, and essayist; wife of and col- 
laborator with William; born (Botham) 
of Quaker parentage in Coleford, March 
12, 1799; died at Rome, January 30, 
' 1888. The Desolation of Eyam, a poem; 
Colonization and Christianity; Rural 
Life in England, and volumes of essays 
and historical studies, besides articles 
on spiritualism—in which both believed 
—represent their joint work. Her own 
are The Seven Temptations, a striking 
poem; various children’s stories, and 
translations of Fredrika Bremer’s novels. 


Howitt, William. An English his- 
torian, essayist, and miscellaneous writer; 
born in Heanor, Derbyshire, December 
18, 1792; died at Rome, March 3, 1879. 
(For his joint work with Mary, see her 
name.) His separate productions in- 
clude: Popular History of England, once 
teally popular; The Student Life of Ger- 
many; Woodburn Grange, a novel, and 
a couple of dozen other bulky volumes, 
besides countless occasional articles, all 
in an easy, readable style. 


Hubbard, Elbert. An American novel- 
ist and essayist; born in Illinois, 1856. 
His home is in East Aurora. N. Y. He 
is editor of the Philistine. He has 
written: No Enemy But Himself; Little 
Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and 
Great; Forbes of Harvard; One Day; 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous 
Women (1897); Little Journeys to the 
Homes of Famous Authors; etc. 


Huc, Evariste Regis (tik). A French 
missionary and traveller; born at Toul- 
ouse, August 1, 1813; died in Paris, 
March 3, 1860. He was educated at 
Toulouse; joined the brotherhood of 
Lazarists; became a priest in 1839, and 
the same year set out for China. After 
spending eighteen months in acquiring a 
knowledge of the Chinese customs and 
language, he superintended a Christian 
mission in the Southern provinces, and 
then settled just within the borders of 
Mongolia, where there was a large but 
scattered Christian population. Here he 
devoted himself to the study of Tartar 
dialects. In 1844, accompanied by an- 
other priest, Joseph Gabet, and a young 
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Thibetan convert to Christianity, he 
undertook an expedition into Thibet. to 
obtain information for the guidance of a 
mission to be established there. After 
incredible hardships they entered Lhassa, 
the capital of Thibet, in January, 1846. 
Scarcely were they established there, 
when the Chinese ambassador at Lhassa 
procured their expulsion, and they were 
sent back to Canton. After a trial they 
were permitted to resume their labors at 
Li-Wang, whence they had set out for 
Lhassa. In 1850, broken in health, Huc 
returned to France. His Souvenirs d’un 
Voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet, et la 
Chine Pendant les Annees, 1844-46, 
appeared in 1852. It was followed by 
L’Empire Chinois (1854), and Le Chris- 
tianisme en Chine (1857). 


Hudson, Henry Norman. An American 
clergyman and Shakespearian scholar; 
born at Cornwall, Vt., January 28, 1814; 
died at Cambridge, Mass., January 16, 
1886. While a coachmaker’s apprentice 
he employed his leisure by fitting him- 
self for college, and graduated at Middle- 
bury in 1840. He then went South to 
teach. There he began his Shakes- 
pearian studies, and delivered his first 
lecture on Shakespeare at Huntsville, 
Ala. <A lady friend frequently quoted 
Shakespeare to Hudson and advised him 
to read the works of the great dramatist. 
“TI acted upon her advice,” he informs 
us, “‘and very soon found that there was 
another world inside of the world in 
which I was living about which I knew 
nothing.’’ The lectures were published 
in 1848. In 1849 he entered the ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He 
was the editor of The Churchman for 
three years, of the Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette for two years, and pub- 
lisher for a time of the American Church 
Monthly. From 1858 to 1860 he was 
pastor of a church in Litchfield, Conn. 
During the Civil War he was chaplain in 
a corps of engineers. His last years were 
spent in Cambridge, Mass. He pub- 
lished an edition of Shakespeare’s Works 
(1851-56); A Chaplain’s Campaigns with- 
General Butler (1865); a school edition of 
Shakespeare (1870); Shakespeare, His 
Literary Art and Character (1872); a 
volume of Sermons (1874); Studies in 
Wordsworth (1884). 

Methodist Idyls (1897). More Methodist 
Idyls_ (1899). Portraits and biographical 
sketches from a Puritan ‘‘connection’’ in 
Wales, containing several characters of much 
individuality and pathos, outlined with affec- 
tionate care. Piety, renunciation, fortitude, 
are taught in the way of parables by these 
‘‘annals of the poor.” 

An Up-to-Date Parson; and Other Stories 
(1899). Similar tales of village Methodism. 
The parson referred to scandalizes his flock 
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by arriving on a bicycle, but wins their hearts 
by his energy and eloquence. 

Mab (1900). Contrasts of new and old, 
town and village Methodism. Mab is a waif, 
brought up by two childless people, whose 
religious yearnings she disappoints by going 
on the stage. In the end penitence, wedlock, 
and happiness are satisfactorily secured. 


Hughes, Thomas. An English pub- 
licist and novelist; born near Newbury, 
Berkshire, October 23, 1823; died at 
Brighton, England, March 22, 1896. He 
was educated mainly at Rugby, under 
Dr. Arnold, and afterward at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took his degree in 
1845. He was called to the bar in 1848, 
and from 1865 to 1874 represented sev- 
eral boroughs in Parliament in the 
‘‘Liberal”’ interest. In 1869 he was ap- 
pointed Queen’s counsel, and in the fol- 
lowing year made a tour in the United 
States, and in 1882 was appointed a judge 
of the county court. His principal writ- 
ings are: Tom Brown’s School Days 
(1856); The Scouring of the White Horse 
(2859); Tom Brown at Oxford (1861); 
Religio Laici, afterward reprinted as A 
Layman’s Faith (1861); The Cause of 
Freedom (1863); Alfred the Great (1869) ; 
Memoir of a Brother (1873); Memoir of 
Charles Kingsley (1876) ; The Old Church: 
What Shall We Do with It? (1878); 
Memoir of Daniel Macmillan (1882); 
Gone to Texas (1885). He also wrote an 
Introduction to Whitman’s Poems and 
to Lowell’s Biglow Papers. Mr. Hughes 
has been a very prominent advocate of 
co-operation, and active in the English 
crusade against gambling. His later 
works include Life of Bishop Fraser 
(1887), Livingstone (1889), The Manli- 
ness of Christ (1895). Our extracts are 
from his earliest and most popular book, 
Tom Brown’s School Days, a thoroughly 
English book, heartily acquiescing in 
English ways and tastes, especially in 
the English system of public school edu- 
cation. Tom Brown at Oxford is not only 
a failure, but is evidently written by an 
author who knew that it was a failure. 
There are many passages in the descrip- 
tion of Oxford which are excellent. 

Tom Brown’s School Days (1856). Tom’s 
early days in the country and his life and 
adventures while at Rugby under Dr. Arnold. 
A lively record of fights and friendships, bird- 
nesting and poaching, foot-ball, races and 
various escapades, all related with spirit and 
gusto. The whole is formed with a love for 
truth and manliness; and Tom's honesty, 
nite and reverence for what is better than 
himself, are meant to make a strong appeal 
to young readers. 

Tom Brown at Oxford (sequel, 1861). Tom 
Brown’s collegiate life—an ideal picture of 
the young Englishman, athlete, scholar, gen- 
tleman. The characters mostly fresh. No 
views of the inner life of the university, its 
thought, religious tendency and educational 
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activities. Ends with Tom’s marriage and 
a matrimonial homily. 


Hugo, Victor Marie. (hii’gd). A cele- 
brated French poet and novelist; born at 
Besancon, February 26, 1802; died in 
Paris, May 22, 1885. His father was an 
officer devoted to Napoleon; his mother 
an ardent royalist. Before he was seven 
years old he accompanied his parents to 
Elba, Corsica, Switzerland, and Italy. 
In 1809 Madame Hugo took her sons to 
Paris and placed them under the instruc- 
tion of a priest. At the end of two years 
they joined their father, who had been 
made a general and appointed to the 
service of Joseph Bonaparte at Madrid; 
they then returned to Paris, under the 
care of their former instructor. On the 
separation of his parents, after the fall 
of the empire, Victor passed into his 
father’s exclusive charge. He was placed 
in an academy preparatory to the Poly- 
technic School, but prevailed on his 
father to permit him to devote himself 
to literature. His first volume, Odes et 
Ballades (1822), was followed by two 
novels Hans d’Islande (1823), and Bug- 
Jargal (1824). A second volume of Odes 
et Ballades appeared in 1826. In con- 
junction with Saint-Beuve and others he 
founded a literary society and established 
a periodical, La Muse Francaise. His 
drama, Cromwell (1827), was accom- 
panied by a preface setting forth the 
literary reforms aimed at by La Jeune 
France, as the new school styled them- 
selves. Les Orientales, a volume of 
poems (1828), and Le Dernier Jour d’un 
Condamné (1829) added to the distinc- 
tion which Hugo had already won. In 
1830 his drama, Hernani, was success- 
fully produced at the Théater Frangaise. 
Marion Delorme, the representation of 
which had been forbidden in 1829, was 
presented in 1831, and was enthusiasti- 
cally received, as were his novel, Notre 
Dame de Paris, and his poems, Les 
Feuilles d’Automne, published in the 
same year. Other dramas are Le Roi 
s’'Amuse (1832); Lucrece Borgia and 
Marie Tudor (1833); Anglo Tyran de 
Padoue (1835), Ruy Blas (1838); and 
Les Burgraves (1843) were also well re- 
ceived. Several volumes of poems: Les 
Chants du Crepuscule (1835), Les Voix 
Intereures (1837), and Les Rayons et les 
Ombres (1840); and his prose works: 
Claude Gueux (1834); Etudes sur Mira- 
beau, and Litterature et Philosophé 
Melées of the same year, and Lettres sur 
le Rhin (1842), were successful. He was 
made an officer of the Legion of Honor, 
a member of the French Academy, 
and in 1845 a peer of France. In 1848 
he became a deputy to the Constituent 
Assembly. At first conservative, he be- 
came at length the leader and orator of 
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democracy. He denounced the course 
of Louis Napoleon, was proscribed, took 
refuge in Belgium, and when driven 
thence, in Jersey, and, finally, in Guern- 
sey, where he remained until after the 
fall of Louis Napoleon, refusing the 
amnesty offered to political exiles. In 
1852 he published a satire, Napoleon le 
petit, in 1853 Les Chatiments, in 1856 
Les Contemplations, collections of lyric 
poems, and in 1859 the first part of La 
Legende des Siecles. His novel Les 
Miserables (1861) appeared  simulta- 
neously in several languages. He pub- 
lished a translation of Shakespeare in 
1864; a volume of poems, Chansons des 
Rues et des, Bois, in 1865, and a novel, 
Les Travilleurs de la Mer, in 1866, and 
L’Homme qui Rit in 1869. After his 
return to France he was elected to the 
National Assembly. In 1872 he pub- 
lished L’Année Terrible, another volume 
of poems, and, with his son Frangois, 
began the publication of a democratic 
journal, Le Peuple Souverain. His next 
novel, a story of the war in La Vendée, 
appeared in several languages in 1874; 
Actes et Paroles, a volume of letters and 
speeches, in 1875; the second part of La 
Légende des Siécles in 1876; L’Histoire 
d’un Crime, the story of the Coup d’ 
Etat, in 1851, and L’Art d’etre Grand- 
pére, a volume of poems, in 1877; Le 
Pape in 1878, La Pitie Supreme in 1879, 
L’Ane in 1880, Les Quatre Vents d’Es- 
prit in 1878; Torquemada in 1882, and 
the third part of La Légende des Siécles 
and L’Archipel de la Manche in 1883. 
In 1887 appeared Choses Vues, a collec- 
tion of sketches. 


Han of Iceland (1823). A sensational tale 
of Iceland, having an allegorical bearing on 
the circumstances of his life at the time. The 
love story is inspired by Hugo’s passion for 
his future wife; the monster Han represents 
the obstacle to his marriage. A “wild and 
whirling romance of an impossible Iceland.” 


Under Sentence of Death; or, Last Day of a 
Condemned Criminal (1826-34). Tuitle-story 
(1829) is a realistic account of the thoughts 
and sensations of a condemned man about to 
die; a plea for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. Told Under Canvas (Bug Jargal) is 
an episode of the negro rebellion against the 
whites in Hayti early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Claude Gueux (1834). A story founded on 
fact, though Claude is altered from a scoun- 
drel into a hero. More special pleading 
against capital punishment (a prisoner in a 
fit of pardonable passion has killed his jailer). 


*Notre Dame de Paris (1831). Afterwards 
incorporated into a trilogy with Les Misera- 
bles and Toilers of the Sea as representing 
Religion, one of the great Anankes with which 
man is at odds. A grandiose romance, the 
first in which Hugo tried to combine the 
romance of the Waverley novels with the 
epic: Resuscitates medizval Paris, its Gothic 
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architecture and its people, with much of the 
fulness that characterizes Balzac’s Scenes of 
Parisian Life. The rich antiquarian lore, the 
vivid representation of the life of great crowds, 
the contrast of light and shade, the poetry 
and passion, the very redundance and diffuse- 
ness, Overpower the imagination. Poor de- 
formed Quasimodo, the humpbacked bell- 
Tinger, is one of Hugo’s finest creations, and 
Esmeralda is a fascinating type of girlhood. 


*Les Miserables (1861). Aims at exhibiting 
the fabric of civilization in all its details, and 
at showing the cruelty of its pressure ‘on the 
poor, the outcast, and the criminal. Jean 
Valjean, a man of noble character, is by the 
tyranny of society converted into a criminal. 
His conscience is awakened by the ministra- 
tions of the saintly Bishop Myriel (said to be 
peceyed from Bishop Miollis of Digne); and 

Jaljean, reformed and prosperous, becomes 
another apostle of benevolence, only to be 
doomed again by the law to slavery and 
shame. The demt-mondaine Fantine, an- 
other victim of society; her daughter Cosette, 
one of those whom suffering makes sublime; 
Marius, an ideal of love and beauty; Myriel, 
the incarnation of Christian charity, form 
the leading characters of this huge morality, 
which is in turns realistic and incredible, full 
of impassioned pleading, imaginative rhap- 
sodies, and irrelevant digressions; ‘‘rather 
the chaos of a prose epic than a novel.” 


*Toilers of the Sea (1866). A prose poem of 
the sea, representing the eternal struggle 
between man’s will and the elemental powers 
of nature. The scenery of Jersey and the 
neighboring seas, the life of the mariner, the 
flora and fauna of the ocean and its isles, the 
infinite aspect of the ocean in storm and calm, 
are depicted with eloquence and superabund- 
ance of detail. The interest is focused on 
Gilliatt’s superhuman combat with the waves, 
out of which he issues triumphant, only to be 
worsted in the hour of victory by a woman’s 
caprice. Nature is personified as a living 
antagonist, the forces of nature are arrayed 
as a mighty army, and the battle of the man 
and the tempest is one of the most tremen- 
dous scenes in literature. 


By Order of the King; or, The Man Who 
Laughs (1869). (L’Homme qui Rit.) A fan- 
tastic and partly burlesque picture of English 
life and institutions in the Stuart period; a 
satire on princes, lords, and bishops, and on 
popular servility. The love of the mutilated 
heir of Clancharlie for the blind Dea, the only 
one who recognizes his beautiful nature, is a 
tender idyl. Pure sensation and sublimity, 
grotesque comedy and utter tragedy alternate 
in this strange work. 

Ninety-Three (1872). A similarly imagina- 
tive handling of history: the French revolu- 
tion. Conceives that vast movement as an 
inexorable, superhuman force, destroying in- 
discriminately friends and foes. The theatre 
of action is the forests of La Vendée in 1793, 
and the characters drawn are shadowy and 
ideal, royalists and republicans engaged in a 
war of giants. The three children of the old 
Marquis are the most human of the characters, 
the winsome little creatures playing and prat- 
tling in the doomed castle, unconscious 0 the 
death that lurks without. Here again splendid 
and tragic scenes alternate with melodrama 
and sheer impossibility. 
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Hull, Edward. An Irish geologist; 
born at Antrim, 1829. As a member of 
the geological survey of Great Britain 
for twenty years, he geologically mapped 
a large portion of the central counties of 
Raslend: In 1869 he became professor 
of geology at the Royal College of Sci- 
ence, Dublin, and in 1883 commanded 
an expedition under the auspices of the 
Palestine Exploration Society to Arabia 
Petrea, and Palestine. Among his im- 
portant works are: The Coal-Fields of 
Great Britain (1865); Building and Orna- 
mental Stones (1872); A Text-Book of 
Physiography (1888); Mount Seir, Sinai, 
and Southern Palestine (1885). 


Humboldt, Friedrich Heinrich Alexan- 
der von (hum/bolt). A German scientist; 
born in Berlin, September 14, 1769; died 
there May 6, 1859. His father died when 
the son was a child of ten; but he and his 
elder brother, Wilhelm, were educated 
at home with special regard to the natural 
sciences. He subsequently studied at 
the universities of Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, Berlin, and Gottingen. His earliest 
work was an essay on The Basalts on the 
Rhine (1790). In 1791 he went to the 
Mining Academy at Freiberg, where he 
remained eight months, during which 
he wrote Flora Subterranea Friburgensis. 
During several succeeding years he was 
employed in the mining department, 
during which he prepared a work rela- 


ting to Galvani’s discovery and its bear-. 


ings upon the Chemical Process of Life 
in the Animal and Vegetable World (2 
vols., 1797-99). He began his travels in 
1797, which extended over a great por- 
tion of Central Europe, South America, 
Mexico, and the West Indies; those in 
America occupying about five years. 
In 1804 he returned to Paris, which was 
his residence for most of his time until 
1827. There appeared his notable work, 
Voyage aux Regions equinoxiles du 
Noveau (3 vols., folio, with an atlas, 
1809-25). In 1829 began a new era in 
his active career. Under the patronage 
of the Russian government he under- 
took an expedition to Northern Asia, the 
Chinese Dzungaria, and the Caspian Sea. 
This journey of more than 10,000 miles 
was made in nine months. The main 
results are embodied in Humboldt’s 
Asie Centrale: Recherches sur les Chaines 
de Montagnes et la Climatologie com- 
parée (2 vols., 1837-42). Besides the 
works already mentioned Humboldt 
made important contributions to almost 
every department of natural science, es- 
pecially to botany and zoology. In 1848 
- he took up his residence at Berlin, where 
he continued his scientific and literary 
labors to the close of his life. His great 
work, Kosmos, was begun in 1845, the 


‘lished after his death. 
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fifth and concluding volume being pub- 
Its object is to 
explain the phenomena of the physical 
universe according to their dependencies 
and relations; to set forth nature as a 
whole, moved by internal forces; and to 
show the unity which prevails amid all 
its variety. The centenary of the birth 
of Humboldt was celebrated in 1869 in 
Germany and the United States, and 
shortly afterward a colossal bust of him 
was placed in the New York Central Park. 
His Travels, Views of Nature, and Kos- 
mos have been translated into English. 
The best Life of Humboldt is that edited 
by Karl Brunt, translated into English 
by Jane and Caroline Lassels (1872). 


Humboldt, Karl Wilhelm von. The 
brother of Alexander; a German states- 
man and philologist. He was born at 
Potsdam, Prussia, June 22, 1767; died 
at Tegel, near Berlin, April 8, 1835. It 
has been said that although Herder, 
Adelung, and Schlegel had paved the 
way, Humboldt was the first to make 
philology a science. Having formed the 
intention to follow all the languages 
spoken on the Pacific, he began with his 
work Ueber die Kawisprache auf der 
Insel Java, in which he traces the lan- 
guages, history, and literature of the 
Malay races (3 vols., 4to, 1836-40). The 
most valuable portion of this work is the 
Introduction, published separately in 
1836. His collected works were pub- 
lished by his brother Alexander (7 vols., 
1841-52). His Letters toa Friend (Char- - 
lotte Diede) have been translated into 
English by Catharine M. A. Couper (2 
vols., 1849). His large collection of MSS. 
and books were bequeathed to the Royal 
Library of Berlin. The best biography 
of Wilhelm von Humboldt is that by 
Haym (Berlin, 1856). 


Hume, David. <A Scottish historian 
and philosopher; born at Edinburgh, 
April 26, 1711; died there August 25, 
1776. He was a younger son of a gen- 
tleman of good family, but of very 
moderate estate. He was educated at 
the University of Edinburgh, with the 
design of entering upon the legal pro- 
fession, but was drawn away toward 
literature. He published in 1742 the 
first volume of his Essays, and endeay- 
ored unsuccessfully to obtain a profes- 
sorship in the university. He had in the 
meantime made numerous influential 
friends, by whom he was held in the 
highest esteem. Among these was Gen- 
eral St. Clair, who in 1746 was sent as 
minister to Turin, and Hume accom- 
panied him as secretary. While at Turin 
he wrote his Inquiry into the Human 
Understanding, which is essentially an 
enlargement of his earlier Treatise of 
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Human Nature. He returned to Scot- 
land in 1749 and published his Inquiry 
Concerning the Principles of Morals and 
Political Discourses. In 1752 he was 
chosen librarian of the Advocate’s Li- 
brary at Edinburgh, and commenced 
his History of England, which has be- 
come a standard classic in our language. 
The first volume, originally published, 
appeared in 1754; it contained the His- 
tory of James I. and Charles I. The 
second volume, which appeared in 1756, 
treated of the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II. In 1759 appeared his History 
of the House of Tudor, and in 1761 the 
volumes relating .to the earlier portions 
of the English annals. He had in mind 
to write two or more volumes treating 
of the reigns of William III. and Anne. 
Hume’s History of England, as written 
ry, himself, closes with the conclusion 
of the reign of James II. It has been 
continued by other hands down to still 
later times, and these continuations are 
not infrequently appended to the volumes 
of Hume. 


Hume, Fergus. A New Zealand nov- 
elist; he was educated for the law, and 
was articled in the office of Sir Robert 
Stout, the well known New Zealand 
statesman. His first long work, The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab, was pub- 
lished in Melbourne, and later in London, 
achieving a phenomenal circulation. 
Since the success of his first novel the 
author has devoted himself to literature 
in London. His most popular publica- 
tions are: The Piccadilly Puzzle (1889); 
Miss Mephistopheles (1890); A Creature 
of Night (1891); An Island of Fantasy 
(1894). 

The Mystery of a Hansom Cab (1887). The 

lot is based on a murder in a cab, and mystery 
is piled upon myste Very cheap and melo- 
dramatic. Scene: Melbourne. — 

Shylock of the River (1900). An intricate 
and very sensational detective story, a fair 
specimen of this writer’s melodramatic tales. 
A pair of clever and wicked boys figure in the 
story. 


Hunt, James Henry Leigh. An English 
oet and essayist; born at Southgate, near 
Fedor, October 19, 1784; died at Put- 
ney, near London, August 28, 1859. He 
was educated at Christ Hospital School, 
London. An impediment in his speech, 
overcome in later life, kept him out of 
the university. He had already written 
a number of poems, some of which his 
father collected and published in 1802 
under the title of Juvenilia. He was then 
engaged as theatrical critic for The News, 
and in 1807 published a volume of Essays 
on the Performers of the London Thea- 
tres. After a short term of employment 
as a clerk in the war office he joined his 
brother John in the management of The 


was educated in the 
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Examiner, a journal of political and 
literary criticism. In March, 1812, com- 
menting on a fulsome article in the 
Morning Post, The Examiner published 
an attack of the Prince Regent, the 
sting of which was in its truth. This 
article led to the arrest and imprisonment 
of the brothers, with the additional pen- 
alty of a fine of £500 apiece. After his 
release, in 1815, he published The De- 
scent of Liberty, a masque, and in the 
following year a narrative poem, The 
Story of Rimini. The Round Table, the 
joint work of Hunt and William Hazlitt, 
appeared in 1817, Foliage in 1818, Hero 
and Leander, and Bacchus and Ariadne 
in 1819. Among his works not previously 
mentioned are Sir Ralph Esher, a ro- 
mance of the time of Charles II. (1832); 
capiet Sword and Captain Pen (1835); 
A Legend of Florence, a drama (1840); 
Palfrey, a Love Story of Old Times 
(1842); Stories from the Italian Poets 
(1846); A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Hybla, a volume on the Pastoral Poetry 
of Sicily (1847); The Town: its Character 
and Events (1848); his Autobiography 
(1850); Imagination and Fancy, Wit 
and Humor, a Book for a Corner, and 
The Old Suburb, an anecdotical sketch 
of Kensington. His narrative poems, 
original and translated, were published 
in 1855 in a volume entitled Stories in 
Verse. 


Hungerford, Mrs. Margaret (Hamilton 
Argies). (“The Duchess.’”’) A popular 
Irish novelist; born at Milleen, about 
1855; died at Brandon, January 24, 1897. 
Phyllis (1877); Molly Bawn (1878); Airy 
Fairy Lillian (1879); Beauty’s Daugh- 
ters (1880); Mrs. Geoffrey (1881); Faith 
and Unfaith (1881); Portia (1882); Loys, 
Lord Beresford and Other Tales (1883); 
Rosmoyne (1883); Doris (1884); O Ten- 
der Dolores (1885); A Maiden all Forlorn 
and Other Stories (1885); In Durance 
Vile (1885); Lady Branksmere (1886); 
A Mental Struggle (1886); Lady Week’s 
Amusement (1886); Green Pastures and 
Gray Grief (1886); A Modern Circe 
(1887); The Duchess (1887); Undercur- 
rents (1888); Marvel (1888); Hon. Mrs. 
Vereker (1888). 

Molly Bawn (1878). A love tale of a tender 
but frivolous and petulant Irish girl, who 
flirts and arouses her lover’s jealousy, and 
who offends against the conventions in all 
innocence. A gay and witty story spiced 
with slang and touched with pathos. 

Airy Fairy Lillian (1879). A light novel of 
country society in England; frivolous, slangy, 
and smart; with pleasant characters, an en- 

aging heroine, happy love affairs, and spark- 
ing dialogue. 

Hunter, Sir William Wilson. An Eng- 
lish statistician; born July 15, 1840. He 
niversity of Glas- 
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gow, at Paris, and Bonn. In 1862 he 
was appointed to the civil service in the 
Bengal district. During the famine of 
1866 he was superintendent of public 
instruction in the provinces of Orissa 
and southwestern Bengal, and after- 
ward received the thanks of the govern- 
ment for his labors. He also received 
the thanks of the governor-general and 
the degree of LL.D. from the University 
of Glasgow for his Dictionary of the Non- 
Aryan Languages of India and High 
Asia, prepared while he was on sick 
leave in England. In 1871 he was ap- 
pointed director-general of statistics 
for India, and head of the department 
and carried out the statistical survey of 
India. On the publication, in 1876, of 
the Statistical Account of Bengal, he 
was again thanked by the government 
for his investigations into the causes of 
famines and the methods of controlling 
them. Among his other books are Annals 
of Rural Bengal (1868); Orissa, or an 
Indian Province under Native and Brit- 
ish Rule; The Indian Mussulmans; A 
System of Famine Warnings; The Im- 
perial Gazetteer of India, and The Indian 
Empire: its History, People, and Prod- 
ucts (1882). ~ His writings on subjects 
pertaining to India and the Indians are 
regarded in England as the highest au- 
thority. 

The Old Missionary (1895). A sympathetic 
picture of India in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century, with a dignified and touching 
central figure. 


Huntington, Jedediah Vincent. An 
American poet and novelist; born in New 
York, January, 1815; died in France, 
1862. Originally a physician, then an 
Episcopal clergyman, he became a 
Roman Catholic in 1849, and edited 
Roman Catholic magazines. He wrote: 
Poems (1843); the striking novels: Lady 
Alice, or the New Una (1849); Alban, or 
the History of a Young Puritan (new ed., 
1853, with its sequel) ; The Forest (1852); 
Blonde and Brunette (1859); etc. 


Hurlbert, William Henry. An Amer- 
ican journalist; born at Charleston, S. C., 
Jolyeeh 1827 diedtin s1goseueriiter his 
graduation at Harvard University and 
Divinity School he studied for two years 
in Berlin, Rome, and Paris, entered the 
unitarian ministry; studied law in the 
Harvard Law School, and in 1854 pub- 
lished Gan Eded, or Pictures of Cuba. 
The next year he entered upon literary 
work in New York, and in 1857 joined the 
editorial staff of the New York Times. 
While on private business in Georgia in 
1861 he was arrested by a vigilance com- 
mittee and was imprisoned. On his 
release he was refused a passport, be- 
cause he declined to pledge himself not 
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to take part against the State in rebellion. 
It was not until August, 1862, that he 
escaped through the Confederate lines. 
In October of the same year he became 
associated with the New York World, of 
which, from 1876 to 1883, he was editor- 
in-chief, when he removed to Europe. In 
1864 he published General McClellan and 
the Conduct of the War, and purchased 
the Commercial Advertiser, which he 
sold at the end of three years. He con- 
tributed many articles to periodicals, as 
well as to the newspapers with which he 
had been connected, and published Ire- 
land Under Coercion (1888), France and 
the Republic (1889). He was master 
of a brilliant and forcible style, and his 
editorial articles, especially, were direct 
and concise. 


Hurst, John Fletcher. An American 
clergyman; born at Salem, Md., August 
17, 1834. He was educated at Dickinson 
College; studied theology at Halle and 
Heidelberg, and entered the ministry of 
the Methodist Church. For three years 
(1866-69) he was theological instructor 
in the Bremen Methodist Mission School; 
in 1871 he became professor of historical 
theology in the Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, and two years later became its 
president. In 1880 he was elected a bishop 
in the Methodist Church, and chancellor 
of the American University in 18or. 
Among his works are: A History of 
Rationalism (1865); Outlines of Bible 
History (1873); Life and Literature of 
the Fatherland (1874); Our Theological 
Culture, A History of the Reformation 
(1884); A General History of the Chris- 
tian Church (1887); History of the 
Church in the United States (1890); 
Indika, The Country and People of India 
and Ceylon (1891); Short History of the 
Christian Church (1892). He has trans- 
lated Hagenbach’s History of the Church 
in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies (1869); Van Oosterzee’s Lecture 
in Defence of John’s Gospel (1869); 
Lange’s Romans (1870); The Literature 
of Theology (1895), and Seneca’s Moral 
Essays. 


Hutchinson, Ellen Mackay. (‘‘Mrs. 
Royal Cortissoz.””) An American poet 
and journalist; bornin Western New York 
in 1851. She was long one of the editors 
of the New York Tribune, and was asso- 
ciated with E. C. Stedman in the compila- 
tion of the Library of American Liter- 
ature. Her numerous poems have been 
collected under the title of Songs and 
Lyrics (1881).. 


Hutten, Ulrich von (hdt’ten). A Ger- 
man theologian, poet, and controversial 
satirist; born in Steckelburg, near Fulda, 
1488; died in the island of Ufenau, Lake 
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Zurich, 1523. Of a noble family and 
destined for the Church, he preferred a 
life of roving adventure. After many 
vicissitudes, including shipwreck, mili- 
tary service, and absolute beggary, he 
rose to fame by brilliant contributions 
to the current religious and political con- 
troversies. His works include: The Art 
of Prosody; Nemo, a satire upon the 
pedantic learning of his day; Dialogues; 
and various others, most of them attack- 
ing abuses in the Church. His most note- 
worthy production, however (his in part if 
not wholly), is the Letters of Obscure Men 
(that is, men who think and talk ob- 
scurely), mercilessly ridiculing the ignor- 
ance of the lower clergy. His position in 
literature is that of a fearless genius and 
champion of truth; he aimed to regen- 
erate his country, but his means were 
somewhat Utopian. 


Hutton, Lawrence. An American jour- 
nalist, essayist, and critic. He was born 
in New York City, August 8, 1843; died 

une 10, 1904. He was the son of a New 

ork citizen, John Hutton, formerly of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, a descendant of the 
Robert Patterson of Scott’s Old Mor- 
tality. Lawrence went for a time to a 
public school in New York; then, at an 
early age, became an employee in a com- 
mission-house, and finally drifted into 
literature. He was for a couple of years 
dramatic critic of the Evening Mail; and 
in 1886 became literary editor of Harper’s 
Magazine. During the twelve years pre- 
vious to this latter date, he devoted his 
entire time to authorship, and became 
well known as the author and compiler 
of numerous works on dramatic and lit- 
erary subjects. In the former line he has 
issued: Plays and Players (1875); Curi- 
osities of the American Stage (1887); 
Memoir of Edwin Booth (1893); and con- 
tributed largely to the American Actor 
Series (1881); Actors of Great Britain and 
the United States (1886); John Bernard’s 
Retrospection of America (1887); Open- 
ing Addresses of the American Stage 
(1887); Memoir of Lester Wallack (1887) ; 
Occasional Addresses of the American 
Stage (1890). His miscellaneous works 
include: Artists of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (1879); Portraits in Plaster (1890); 
Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie 
Collins (1892); Other Times and Other 
Seasons (1896). Mr. Hutton was best 
known, however, to the general reading 
world by his valuable Literary Land- 
marks, a series of volumes which have 
been prepared with the utmost care, and 
which are the result of much reading, 
correspondence, and personal observa- 
tion. These include: Literary Land- 
marks of London (1887); Literary Land- 
marks of Edinburgh (1892); Literary 
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Landmarks of Jerusalem (1895); Literary 
Landmarks of Venice (1896); Literary 
Landmarks of Florence (1897); Literary 
Landmarks of Rome (1897). In 1892 
the degree of A.M. was conferred upon 
him by Yale University. 


Huxley, Thomas Henry. An English 
scientist; born at Ealing, near London, 
May 4, 1825; died at Eastbourne, June 29, 
1895. He was educated at the school in 
his native place, in which his father was 
one of the masters; afterward he studied 
medicine with a brother-in-law, who was 
a physician, and attended lectures at the 
Medical School of the Charing Cross Hos- 
pital. In 1845 he passed his first exam- 
ination at the University of London for 
the degree of M.B., taking honors in 
physiology; and in the following year was 
appointed assistant-surgeon to the “Vic- 
tory” for service at Haslar Hospital. In 
1847 he was appointed assistant surgeon 
to the H.M.S. “Rattlesnake,’’ and spent 
the greater part of the ensuing three 
years off the eastern coast of Australia. 
In 1851 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, receiving one of the Royal 
medals next year. In 1855 he was ap- 
pointed professor of natural history in 
the Royal School of Mines, Fullerian 
professor of physiology to the Royal 
Institution, and examiner in physiology 
and comparative anatomy to the Uni- 
versity of London. In 1858 he was ap- 
pointed Groonian lecturer to the Royal 
Society, and chose for his subject the 
“Theory of the Vertebrate Skull.” In 
1860 he delivered a course of lectures to 
workingmen at the School of Mines, his 
subject being ‘‘The Relation of Man to 
the Lower Animals.’’ The following are 
Mr. Huxley’s principal works: Lessons 
in Elementary Physiology (1866); Intro- 
duction to the Classification of Animals 
(1869); Lay Sermons, Addresses, and 
Reviews (1870); Manual of the Anatomy 
of the Vertebrated Animals (1871); 
Critiques and Addresses (1873); Amer- 
ican Addresses (1877); Physiography; an 
Introduction to the Study of Nature 
(1877); Anatomy of Invertebrated Ani- 
mals (1877); The Crayfish; an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Zoology (1879); 
Science and Culture (1882); The Origin 
of the Existing Forms of Animal Life, 
being the Rede lecture at Cambridge for 
1883; Essays on Some Controverted 
Questions (1892); Evolution and Ethics 
(1893). Besides these he has delivered 
numerous lectures, which have 
separately published. 


been 


Huygens, Constantyn (hi’genz). A 
Dutch poet and prose writer; born in The 
Hague, September 4, 1596; died March 
28, 1687. He was long private secretary 
to the Prince of Orange. His first volume 
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of poems, Otia (Relaxations), is in Ital- 
ian, French, Latin, and Dutch. The last 
two sections were subsequently enlarged 
and each published separately: the first 
as Momenta Desultoria, and the second, 
the widely read Corn Flowers, which con- 
tained epigrams, translations, and one 
or two excellent comedies. His most 
notable poems are Daghwreck, in memory 
of his wife, and Batave Temple, a series 
of legends and scenes, His prose com- 
prises memoirs, essays on music, and 
state papers. He is the most brilliant 
figure in Dutch literary history. 


Huysmans, Jorris Karl (és-mans). A 
French novelist; born in Paris, February 
5, 1848. He studied law and entered the 
French civil service, but abandoned it for 
literature. At first a pronounced realist, 
he turned to idealism and even mysticism. 
He first attracted notice by the story, 
Pack on Back; then followed Martha, The 
Vatard Sisters, The Menage, and others. 
The latest expression of his theories is in 
Down There (La-bas). Style is dreamy, 
intensely delicate, but obscure at times. 


Iamblichus (jam/bli-kus). A Syrian 
philosopher; born at Chalcis, Ccele- 
Syria; died about 330 a.p. He was the 
author of numerous philosophical works 
written from the Neo-Platonic point of 
view, among them an Exhortation to 
Philosophy. He also wrote an excellent 
Life of Pythagoras. 


Ibn Khaldun, Abderrahman (ibn khal- 
din’). An Arabic historian, descended 
from a noble family of Seville; born in 
Tunis, 1322; died at Cairo, 1406. He 
ocupied high official positions at the 
courts of various Mahometan princes, 
and is considered the greatest of Arabic 
historians, his chief work being a history 
of the Arabs and Berbers in several vol- 
umes, with a philosophical introduction 
to the science of history. 


Ibn Tofail (ibn to-fil’), An Arabic 
philosopher and physician, who flour- 
ished towards the close of the twelfth 
century in one of the Spanish dominions 
of the Moors. His most celebrated work 
is a philosophical romance bearing the 
title The Improvement of Human Rea- 
son Exhibited in the Life of Hai Ebn 
Yokdhan, which has been translated 
into Hebrew, Latin, and English. 


Ibsen, Henrik (ib’sen). A Norwegian 
poet and dramatist; was born at Skien, 
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Hyacinthe, Pere. A French_ pulpit 
orator and writer; born at Orleans, 
March 10, 1827. His writings include: 
Liturgy of the Gallic Catholic Church 
(4th ed., 1883); Neither Clericals nor 
Atheists (1890), and My Testament 


(1893). 


Hyndman, Henry Mayers. An English 
journalist, socialistic leader, and author; 
born in 1842. He acted as special corre- 
spondent for the Pall Mall Gazette during 
the war between France and Italy in 
1866, and was one of the founders of the 
Social Democratic Federation in 1881. 
Among his works, which deal chiefly with 
socialism, may be mentioned: The 
Indian Famine and the Crisis in India 
(1877); Text-Book of Democracy (1881); 
The Historical Basis of Socialism in Eng- 
land (1883); Will Socialism Benefit the 
English People? (1884); The Commercial 
Crisis of the Nineteenth Century (1892). 
He was co-author with William Morris 
of A Summary of the Principles of 
Socialism (1884). 


a small village on Langesund Fjord, 
Norway, March 20, 1828. While in his 
twentieth year he became an apothe- 
cary’s clerk in the village of Grimstad, 
during which period he wrote several 
poems which were published in country 
papers, and of which but one, Til Un- 
garn, survives. While preparing for 
Christiania University, he wrote a drama 
entitled Catalina, which was rejected by 
the theatres and publishers, and was 
printed at last at the expense of a friend, 
the total sales being but thirty copies. 
The same year he entered Christiania 
University and began writing for the 
daily and other periodicals, and he closed 
the year by obtaining the presentation 
of a one-act play, Kjaempehdjen, at the 
Christiania Theatre. His Christiania 
career was cut short by the offer of the 
post of theatre director and dramatic 
author for the theatre at Bergen, the 
second city of Norway, with a trip 
abroad to study methods and an en- 
gagement for five years. No doubt the 
poet’s remarkable dramatic handling 
is largely due to his having accepted 
this proposal and thus having ete 
studied the drama from the standpoint 
of the actual presentation. His plays 
are: Brand, a drama; A Doll’s House, a 
satiric comedy; Peer Gynt, a dramatic 
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poem; Emperor and Galilean, a historic 
drama (in two parts, I. Julian’s Apos- 
tasy, II. Julian, the Emperor); The Pil- 
lars of Society, a satiric comedy; The 
Warriors at Helgeland, a historical drama, 
Love’s | Comedy, a satiric play; and 
the series comprising Ghosts, An Enemy 
of the People, The Wild Duck, Rosmer- 
sholm, The Lady from the Sea, Hedda 
Gabler, and Architect Solness, all of 
which are alike in that they aim to dis- 
sect the conventionalities of the social 
system under which we live. 

Ibycus (ib’i-kus). A Greek lyric poet; 
born in Rhegium, about 560 (?) B.c.; 
died there or near Corinth (?) 525 (?) B.c. 
The fragments of exquisite metre that 
have come down to us and the pictur- 
esque fate that befell him—a fate that 
suggested to Dante one of his inimitable 
images—have won for him a distinct 
renown. The ancients esteemed him 
highly, although Cicero complains of the 
impurity of his muse as a sign of the 
degeneracy of the Romans who admired 
it. The story told of him is that the poet 
went on a journey to Corinth, but was 
captured by bandits near that city and 
murdered after having been despoiled. 
As he expired he called to a flock of 
passing cranes to avenge him; and as the 
bandits sat in the theatre not many days 
later a flight of the stately birds took 
place, whereupon the leader of the guilty 
men called attention, ironically, to the 
dead poet’s ‘‘avengers.’’ The word at- 
tracted notice and led to the discovery 
of the murderers. 

Iffland, August Wilhelm (if’fland). A 
German dramatist and actor; born in 
Hanover, April 19, 1759; died at Berlin, 
September 22, 1814. He fled his home 
and theological studies when a mere 
youth inorder to go on the stage, and 
soon became a great actor. As a play- 
wright he captured the public with The 
Hunters and The Crime of Ambition. 
He united in a rare degree a mastery of 
stage craft with a knowledge of dramatic 
construction. 

Iglesias de la Casa, José (é-gla’sé-ds 
da 14 ka’sé). A Spanish poet; born in 
Salamanca, October 31, 1743; died there 
August 26, 1791. He was a priest in his 
native diocese, and in conjunction with 
Melendez, organized a devoted band of 
poetasters, the fame of which spread far 
and wide under the name of the School 
of Salamanca, exercising in time no 
ordinary authority over Spanish poetry. 
His volume of Light Verse has, under 
various titles, passed through numerous 
editions in Spain, where he will probably 
always be a classic. 


Imbert de Saint-Amand, Arthur (an- 
bar’de sant-A-main). Pseudonym “Ar- 
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thur Leon.” A French biographer and 
historian; born in Paris, November 22, 
1834; died there June —, 1900. His 
career was a diplomatic and official one 
until he turned to literature and began 
a study of the lives of the women of the 
old French courts, of the first empire, 
and of the restoration. His Women of 
Versailles is a graphic presentation of 
court manners and morals before the 
revolution, while the Women of the Tui- 
leries is a bit of realism in biography that 
brings the era vividly before the reader. 
His studies of the Napoleonic royalties 
sustain the reputation established by 
the earlier works. 


Imlah, John. A Scottish song writer; 
was born at Aberdeen, November 15, 
1799; died at St. James’s, in Jamaica, 
January 9, 1846. He was the son of an 
innkeeper in his native city, where he 
received a good education at the gram- 
mar school, and was then apprenticed 
as a piano-tuner to a local music-dealer. 
He became an expert tuner, and secured 
a position with a London house, for 
which he travelled professionally during 
most of the summer in Scotland. In 
1827 he published a collection of lyrics 
in the Scottish dialect under the title 
May Flowers. In 1841 he issued an- 
othercollection entitled Poems and Songs: 
He was also a contributor to the Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal, and to Mac- 
leod’s National Melodies. He died of 
yellow fever while visiting a brother in 
the West Indies. His songs are rich in 
fancy, and show a true instinct for the 
music of words. Many of them have 
won considerable favor, and have found 
a place in all Scottish hearts, for they tell 
of the simple home life of the land of 
glens and lochs, and the breeze from the 
moor blows once more in the face of the 
wanderer who reads their homely lines 
in foreign lands. One of the best known 
of these is There Lives a Young Lassie 
far Down Yon Lang Glen; another, Oh, 
Gin I Were Where Gadie Rins, is a special 
favorite, and its tune was long the 
quick march of the Aberdeen city rifle 
battalion. 


Immermann, Karl Leberecht (im’mer- 
man). A German dramatist, poet, and 
romance writer; born at Magdeburg, Prus- 
sia, April 24, 1796; died at Dusseldorf, 
Prussia, August 25, 1840. He was edu- 
cated in the Gymnasium of Magdeburg 
and in the University of Halle. He 
served in the Prussian army in 1815, 
and then returned to Halle to complete 
his studies. A pamphlet written by him, 
On the Contentions of the Students at 
Halle, was solemnly burned by the stu- 
dents at the Wartburg Feste. Soon 


afterward Immermann was appointed 
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refendary at Magdeburg. Thence he 
went to Miinster and thence to Diissel- 
dorf, in 1827, as counsellor of the pro- 
vincial court. Here he divided his time 
between his official duties and efforts to 
bring the theatre to a permanently 
higher standard. He was the author of 
many plays, of a volume of poems, and 
of several romances. Among his trage- 
dies are: The Vale of Roneval (1822) ; 
King Periander (1823); Gardenis and 
Celinde (1826); Frederick. III. (1828), 
and Ghismonda (1839). His best com- 
edies are : The Princes of Syracuse (1821); 
The Eye of Love (1828); Disguises 
(1828), and The School of the Devout 
(1829). He wrote a mythical play, 
Merlin (1831); a Trilogy of Alexis (1832); 
a dramatic poem, The Tragedy in the 
Tyrol (1827), and Poems (1825). His 
chief romances are Tulifantchen (1827), 
Die Epignonen (1836), and Mtinchausen 
(1839). This latter must not be con- 
fused with Baron Mtinchausen. 


Inchbald, Elizabeth Simpson. An Eng- 
lish actress, dramatist, and novelist; 
born 1753; died 1821. A Simple Story, 
Nature and Art, are among her best tales. 
She also wrote Such Things Are, The 
Married Man, The Wedding Day, The 
Midnight Hour; Every One has His Fault, 
Lovers’ Vows, etc. 


*A Simple Story (1791). An early example 
of the novel of passion. A captivating but 
perverse and wayward girl, whose follies are 
attributed to the old boarding schools and 
their obsolete methods of education, marries 
her guardian, a Catholic priest, after torment- 
ing him with her caprices. In the sequel she 
is unfaithful and dies in misery, leaving a 
legacy of misfortune to her daughter, whose 
career is related. Scenes of piercing pathos, 
society sketches of a humorous cast, and 
numerous minor characters sympathetically 
or satirically portrayed. 

Nature and Art (1796). Aims to exhibit 
the defects of civilized morality, in Rousseau’s 
manner, by the diverse characters of two 
cousins, one educated in a deanery, the other 
on an island of savages. Contains scenes of 
extreme pathos, such as that where a girl is 
condemned to death by the man who first 
seduced her. 


Ingelow, Jean. An English poet and 
romance writer; born at Boston, Lin- 
colnshire, in 1830; died at Kensington, 
July 20,1897. Her father was a banker 
nd a man of superior intellectual cul- 
ture. As a child Miss Ingelow was ex- 
ceedingly shy and reserved. Her first 
publication was Tales of Orris (1860). 
She first came into public notice as a poet 
when her volume of poems containing 
Divided High Tide on the Coast of Lin- 
colnshire, and the Songs of the Siren, was 
published in 1863. The verses caused 
something of a sensation in the literary 
world of England, and the author se- 
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cured immediate recognition as a poet 
of high rank. During the latter part of 
her life Miss Ingelow lived in London, 
and three times a week she gave what 
she called a ‘“‘copyright dinner” to twelve 
needy persons just discharged from the 
hospitals. She published A Story of 
Doom, and Other Poems (1867); Moni- 
tions of the Unseen and Poems of Love 
and Childhood (1870), and Poems of the 
Old Days and the New (1885). She 
wrote several works for the young, among 
which were Studies for Stories (1864); 
Poor Matt (1866); Stories Told to a 
Child, two series (1866-72); A Sister’s 
Bye-Hours (1868); Mopsa the Fairy 
(1869); Little Wonder-Horn (1872); 
Home Thoughts and Home Scenes, The 
Suspicious Jackdaw, The Grandmother’s 
Shoe, The Golden Opportunity, The 
Moorish Gold, The Minnows with Silver 
Tails, Two Ways of Telling a Story, The 
Wild Duck Shooter. Her second series 
of poems was published in 1876, and her 
third series in 1885. She was also the 
author of several novels, Off the Skelligs 
(1873); Fated to be Free (1875); Sarah 
de Berenger (1881); Don John (1881); 
John Jerome (1886), and A Motto 
Changed (1894). 


*Off the Skelligs .1873). A family history 
of the Mortimers.. The sprightly Dorothea 
and her mercurial comrade Valentine, with 
their escapades, their animal spirits, and their 
blithe inconsequence, fill many pages with 
light-hearted comedy, while the deeper inter- 
est is concerned with their abortive love 
affair and the growth of genuine affection 
between Dorothea and the hero. Sympathetic 
and delicate portraiture of highly sensitive 
natures, understanding of the unconscious 
transitions of feeling from friendship to love 
and the like, are the peculiar qualities of this 
author. The drawing is very minute and 
circumstantial. 

Fated to be Free (sequel, 1875). Takes up 
the Mortimer story again with that of the 
mysterious crime that overshadows Valen- 
tine’s inheritance. i 

Sarah de Berenger (1881). A poor woman, 
married to a convict, changes her name and 
tears her children as their servant in order 
to save for them a small fortune she has in- 
herited. 

Don John (1881). A case of changing two 
children at nurse is complicated by the impos- 
sibility of knowing whether the change was 
actually effected. The doubts and misery 
that arise reach a tragic intensity. The secret 
is revealed in the final paragraph. 


Ingemann, Bernhard Severin. A Dan- 
ish poet and novelist; was born at Tor- 
kildstrup, in the island of Falster, May 
28, 1789; died at Copenhagen, Februa: 
24, 1862. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen; and it was while 
a student there that he published, in 
1818, his first collection of poems. In 
1822 he became an instructor of Danish 
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language and literature in the Royal 
Academy of Sorée, near Copenhagen. 
His literary career is divided into three 
distinct periods. The first of these, ex- 
tending from 1811 to 1814, is generally 
considered to embrace his best lyric 
productions, Procne (1811), the collec- 
tion already mentioned, and the allegori- 
cal epic of De Sorte Riddere (1814). 
The second, or dramatic period, ending 
in 1822, was marked by the appearance 
of numerous tragedies, which have main- 
tained their place on the national stage, 
and among which the best are his Ma- 
saniello (1815); Blanca (1815); his most 
pele play; Résten i Oerken (181s); 
yrden of Tolosa (1816); Reinald Un- 
derbarnet (1816), generally considered 
by critics to be his best drama; and 
Tasso’s Befriede (1819). After this 
period his writings are characterized 
either by a leaning to historical disquisi- 
tion or a strongly religious bias. His 
historical romances were inspired by the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott, and have 
made him next to Andersen, the most 
popular children’s writer that Denmark 
has produced. The best of these ro- 
mances are Valdemar Seir (1826), and 
Erik Menved’s Barndom (1828), which 
were followed by Erik og de Fredlise 
(1833) and Prins Otto Danmark og Hans 
Samtid (1835). © Dronning Marbrete 
(1836) and Holger Danske (1837) are 
very successful poems. His spirituality 
finds expression in Hoejmessepralmer 
(1825); Blade of Jerusalem’s Skomager’s 
Lommebog (1833) ; Morgen-og Aftensange 
(1837); in Salomon’s Ring (1839), and in 
his allegorical poem Guldeblet (1856). 


Ingersoll, Ernest. An American nat- 
uralist and prose writer; born in Michi- 
gan, 1852. The summer of 1873 he spent 
with Louis Agassiz in his seaside school 
on Penikese. After Agassiz died he was 
naturalist and collector with the Hayden 
survey in the West. He has contributed 
a great many scientific articles to various 
newspapers. His writings include: Birds’ 
Nesting (1881); History and Present 
Condition of the Oyster Industries of 
the United States (1881); Knocking 
Round the Rockies (1882); Country 
Cousins (1884); The Strange Ventures 
of a Stowaway (1886), and Down-East 
Latch Strings (1887). 


Ingersoll, Robert Green. An American 
lawyer and political and anti-Christian 
orator and writer; was born at Dresden, 
N. Y., July 21, 1833. Young Ingersoll’s 
boyhood was spent in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Tennessee. He taught school for a 
time in Tennessee, studied law, and be- 
gan its practice in Shawneetown, Tll., 
in 1854. In 1857 he removed to Peoria, 
and became active in politics; and in 
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1860 was defeated as Democratic candi- 
date for Congress. He was colonel of 
the Eleventh Illinois Cavalry through- 
out the Civil War, during which he be- 
came a stanch Republican. He was 
appointed attorney-general for Illinois 
in 1866; attracted wide attention by a 
remarkable speech naming Blaine for 
Republican presidential nominee in 1876, 
and refused the post of minister to Ger- 
many in 1877. His first publication, 
The Gods, and Other Lectures, appeared 
in 1876; and in 1882 he began, with 
others, a series of articles entitled The 
Christian Religion, and popularly known 
as “‘the North American Review con- 
troversy.’’ His works include also, be- 
sides many fugitive pieces, The Ghost, 
and Other Lectures (1879); Some Mis- 
takes of Moses (1879); Lectures Com- 
plete (1883); Orthodoxy (1884); Prose 
Poems and Selections (1884); Great 
Speeches (1887); Wit, Wisdom and Elo- 
quence (1887); Liberty in Literature 
(1890) ; The Ingersoll Controversy (1892), 
from the New York Evening Telegram; 
Is Suicide a Sin? (1894), with Replies 
and Rejoinder. A large number of mis- 
cellaneous pamphlets have been issued, 
and he has written introductions to the 
writings of others, notably to Denslow’s 
Modern Thinkers and Beall’s The Brain 
and the Bible. Among his famous 
speeches that thrill with poetic fire are 
numbered the funeral address over his 
brother’s grave, and the Decoration Day 
oration in New York in 1882. 


Ingleby, Clement Mansfield. An Eng- 
lish Shakespearean critic and miscella- 
neous writer; born at Edgbaston, near 
Birmingham, October 29, 1823; died at 
Ilford, Essex, 1886. He was educated at 
Cambridge for the law, which he aban- 
doned for a literary career, and became 
famous as a Shakespearean scholar and 
critic, contributing largely to the Stanton 
edition. He also wrote on scientific sub- 
jects, his works being The Principles of 
Acoustics and the Theory of Sound, The 
Stereoscope, The Ideality of the Rain- 
bow, The Mutual Relation of Theory and 
Practice, Law and Religion, AVoice for 
the Mute Creation, and Miracles Versus 
Nature. 


Inglis, Henry David (ing’Iz). An Eng- 
lish descriptive prose writer; born in 
Edinburgh, 1795; died in London, March 
20, 1835. From mercantile life he drifted 
into literature; travelling widely and un- 
der the pseudonym of ‘‘Derwent Con- 
way,” writing Tales of the Ardennes 
(1825), a very popular book, duly fol- 
lowed by Solitary Walks Through Many 
Lands (1828); Rambles in the Footsteps 
of Don Quixote (1837), and various simi- 


lar studies. 
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Ingraham, Joseph Holt. An American 
writer and clergyman; born in Maine, 
1809; died 1866. He lived for a time in 
Holly Springs, Miss., and early in life 
wrote some very sensational romances, 
among them Lafitte, the Pirate of the 
Gulf, Captain Kyd, and The Dancing 
Feather. After entering the ministry 
he turned to pious themes and wrote 
three religious romances: The Prince of 
the House of David; The Pillar of Fire 
and The Throne of David. 


Ion of Chios (i/on of ki’os). A Greek 
poet and prose writer; born in Chios 
about 484 B.c.; died at Athens about 422. 
Few losses to literature are so serious as 
the destruction of his works, fragments 
only of which have descended to us. 
Richly endowed intellectually and phys- 
ically, and accomplished even for the 
age of Pericles, he established himself in 
the intimacy of Ascyhlus, Sophocles, 
and the other men who ornament that 
unexampled era. He distinguished him- 
self by his versatility; tragedies, hymns, 
elegies, epigrams, and essays issued in a 
splendid if not very deep stream from 
the perennial springs of his fancy. Bril- 
liant passages in his memoirs, saved to 
us by a happy accident, tell of the ban- 
quet he gave to Sophocles and the things 
said and done on that typically Hellenic 
occasion. 


Ireneus. A bishop of Lyons, and one 
of the fathers of the Church, who was 
born probably at Smyrna about 135, and 
died at Lyons about 202, a victim to the 
persecution of Septimus Severus. He 
was a pupil of Polycarp, a disciple of 
John; was ordained a priest, labored in 
Gaul among the Greek colonists on the 
Rhone, and was made Bishop of Lyons 
about 178, succeeding Pothinus, who 
was the first to occupy that see. He is 
said to have wisely administered the 
affairs of the churches under his juris- 
diction and been held in high veneration 
by the people. He was a believer in the 
millennium, and entertained ideas on 
that subject which some considered ex- 
travagant. It is from Irenzus, also, 
that we get the earliest form of the 
creed, which afterward, through the 
labors of councils and theologians, be- 
came what we now know as the Niceno- 
Constantinoplitan creed. It is difficult 
to state with precision what Irenzus 
holds about the nature of the effect of 
Christ’s work of reconciliation upon man. 
He makes great use of metaphor, and 
evidently had not learned to express 
himself otherwise. The doctrine was 
still in its pictorial state in his mind. 
The doctrine of the sacraments is also 
too metaphorically expressed to admit 
of precise statement, but Irenaeus seems 
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to have been of the opinion that in the 
sacrament of the Lord’s See it is the 
heavenly body of Christ which is actually 
partaken of in the elements, and that 
such participation gives immortality. 
His principal work, Adversus Hereses, 
is esteemed the most valuable relic of 
early patristic literature. Of this work 
in the original Greek only a small frag- 
ment of the first book is extant. But 
there is a very ancient, though somewhat 
rude, translation of the entire five books. 


Irving, Edward. A Scottish pulpit 
orator; born at Annan, Dumfriesshire, 
August 4, 1792; died at Glasgow, De- 
cember 7, 1834. He graduated at the 
university in 1809, became a teacher of 
mathematics at Haddington, and in 1812 
rector of the Academy at Kirkcaldy. 
Some of the citizens of the town became 
dissatisfied with him, and set up an 
opposition academy, of which Thomas 
Carlyle, who had just taken his degree 
at Edinburgh, was made master. A warm 
friendship, however, sprang up between 
the young men, both of whom pursued 
for several years the studies required of 
candidates for the ministry of the Scot- 
tish Church. In 1818 Irving and Car- 
lyle returned to Edinburgh for a while. 
In 1819 Irving became an assistant of 
Dr. Chalmers at Glasgow. In 1822 he 
was invited to become the pastor of the 
Caledonian Chapel in Hatton Square, 
London. The Scottish Presbytery de- 
posed him from their ministry for heresy 
and he organized a new ‘‘Apostolical 
Church.”’ But his health began to give 
way, and he set out, in accordance with 
what he believed to be a divine call, for 
Scotland, where he died in a few weeks 
at the age of forty-two. Two series of 
the works of Irving have been published: 
The Collected Writings (§ vols., 1854— 
55), and the Prophetical Works (2 vols.,. 
1857-70). His life has been written by 
Mrs. Oliphant (1825). 


Irving, Washington. A popular Amer- 
ican historian and novelist; born in New 
York, April 3, 1783; died at Irvington, 
near New York, November 28, 1859. 
His father, a native of Scotland, was a 
prosperous merchant in New York. In 
conjunction with his brother William and 
James R. Paulding, he set up Salma- 
gundt, a periodical modelled somewhat 
upon Addison’s Spectator. His History 
of New York, by ‘Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker,’’ was published in 1809. His 
brothers, Ebenezer and Peter, had set up 
a mercantile house in New York, with a 
branch in England, managed by Peter. 
In 1810 Washington Irving was admitted 
as a partner in this house, having an in- 
terest of one-fifth. In 1815 he went to 
England, but found that the business 
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there was not prosperous. The house 
became bankrupt in 1818; and Irving 
was thrown upon his pen for a livelihood. 
In 1819 appeared the first number of his 
Sketch-Book, which was continued for 
about two years. The following is a list 
of the works of Irving: Salmagundi, only 
in part by Irving (1807) ; Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York (1809); The Sketch- 
Book (1819-20) ; Bracebridge Hall (1822): 
Tale of a Traveller (1824); Life and Voy- 
ages of Columbus (1828); The Conquest 
of Granada (1829); Voyages of the Com- 
panions of Columbus (1831); The Al- 
hambra (1832); A Tour on the Prairies 
(7835); Astoria (1836); Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville (1837); Oliver Gold- 
smith (1849); Mahomet and his Succes- 
sors (1850); Wolfert’s Roost and Other 
Sketches, mostly written some years 
earlier (1835); Life of Washington (1855— 
59). The standard Life of Irving is that 
by his nephew, Pierre M. Irving, which 
includes his Letters (4 vols., 1862-63). 
Besides this is Charles Dudley Warner’s 
Life of Irving, in American Men of 
Letters (1881). 


Salmagundi; or, the Whim-Whams and 
Opinions of Lancelot Langstaff, Esq., and 
others. A serial miscellany of essays and 
sketches, comprising tinier alia Addisonian 
memoirs of the Cockloft family, and satiric 
letter from a Turkish exile in New York, after 
the model of Goldsmith and Montesquieu. 


*A History of New York, by Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker (1809). Begun as a parody of a pre- 
tentious history, carried on as a comic history 
in which fact and droll fiction are inextricably 
mingled in a peculiarly American manner; 
introduces a good deal of kindiy satire of the 
old Dutch inhabitants of Manhattan Island, 
which actually offended their living descend- 
ants. Diedrich is a representative of these 
decaying familes of New York, an eccentric 
old bachelor, whose idiosyncrasies are very 
diverting. The style is that of the classic 
English writers of the eighteenth century. 


*Rip Van Winkle: and the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow (1819). Humorous and imaginative 
fantasies, in which the primitive Dutch folk 
living in the wooded and hilly country border- 
ing on the Hudson are delineated in a racy 
style, as they were long ago. In the first, a 
man’s supernatural sleep through years that 
transform his native village is the motive, 
which may have been borrowed from some 
European legend; in the second, a_ headless 
horseman plays a fearsome part. The prose 
of these idyls is that of Addison and Gold- 
smith, and a quieter humor than the drollery 
of the Knickerbocker history pervades them. 


Bracebridge Hall (1822). Like so many of 
the essays in the Sketch-Book, this is a sym- 
pathetic picture of pleasant phases of English 
country life, and recalls the mee similar 
sketches of Addison in the Sir Roger de 
Coverley papers. 


Isaure, Clémence (8-zor’). A French 
poetess, known as ‘‘The Sappho of 
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Toulouse;”’ was born in that city in 1464; 
died there probably in the year 1499. 
Of the Dictats de Dofia Clamenza Isaure, 
published at Toulouse in 1515, it is sup- 
posed that only two copies are in exist- 
ence. It consists of cantos or odes, of 
which the most finished is entitled Plainte 
d’Amour, and it was by an almost literal 
translation into modern French of a part 
of this ‘‘love-plaint” that the attention 
of English and American students of 
literature was called to the writings of 
the gentle Toulousan ‘‘flower of song.” 


Isla, José Francisco de (és/ld4). A 
Spanish satirist; born in Vidane, March 
24, 1703; died at Bologna, November 2, 
1781. He was a Jesuit and taught suc- 
cessfully in the Jesuit seminaries for 
years, but the expulsion of his order from 
Spain reduced him to destitution, and he 
died in want. He is without a rival among 
his countrymen, Cervantes always ex- 
cepted, as a wit and satirist; the prodig- 
ious popularity of his Life and Adven- 
tures of Friar Gerundiod de Campazas, 
upon its first appearance in 1758 (under 
the pseudonym of “‘F. Lobon de Sala- 
zar’’), being but a well-won tribute to 
its unhackneyed drolleries and epigram-. 
matic style. As a portrait of Spanish life 
in the eighteenth century. it must ever 
remain a standard work. He made an 
infelicitous translation of Gil Blas from 
the French that led to a still more in- 
felicitous controversy over the author- 
ship of that lengthy masterpiece. His 
other works are without importance. 


Isocrates (i-sok’ra-tés). A Greek orator 
and rhetorician; born in Athens in 436 
B.c.; died at Athens (?) 338 B.c. He was 
apparently carefully educated, Socrates 
having been of the number of his pre- 
ceptors; and at an early age he was cele- 
brated for the facility with which he used 
his native tongue, although the weakness 
of his voice precluded any hope he may 
once have entertained of distinction in 
public life. He, therefore, opened a 
school of oratory, the fame of which soon 
filled all Greece, in consequence of the 
exceptional attainments of its graduates. 
The ages have spared to us twenty-one 
of his compositions, rhetorical and 
epistolary. He is best represented by 
the discourses known as the Areopagiti- 
cus and the Panegyricus. In his Areo- 
pagiticus he urges the Athenians to adopt 
as their only safeguard the ancient demo- 
cratic institutions of Solon. The Pane- 
gyricus is an eulogium of Athens and the 
early Athenians, and recapitulates the 
glorious achievements of more recent 
times, urging the Grecian states to lay 
aside their jealousies and quarrels and 
unite in making war upon Persia. 
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Jablonsky, Boleslav (yab-lon’ské). 
(‘Karl Eugen Tupy.’’) A leading Czech 
poet; born January 14, 1813; died in 
Cracow, March, 1881. His love lyric, 
Pisne, and his didactic lyric, The Father’s 
Wisdom, are universally popular. 


Jackson, Helen Hunt. An American 
novelist, poet, and general writer; born 
at Amherst, Mass., October 18, 1831; 
died in San Francisco, August 12, 1885. 
She was the daughter of Professor Fiske, 
of Amherst, Mass., and was educated at 
the Female Seminary of Ipswich, in that 
State. Her first husband, Captain E. B. 
Hunt, died in 1863. Mrs. Hunt’s earliest 
writings appeared in various periodicals 
over the signature of ‘“‘H. H.” In 1870 
she published a volume, entitled Verses, 
and an enlarged edition of the same in 
1874. Her first prose volume, Bits of 
Travel (1872), was followed by Bits of 
Talk About Home Matters (1873), Bits 
of Talk for Young People (1876), and Bits 
of Travel at Home (1878). In the spring 
of 1872 she went to Colorado, and three 
years afterward married Mr. W. S. Jack- 
son, of Colorado Springs. Here she be- 
came interested in the Indians, and in 
1881 she published A Century of Dis- 
honor, relating to the dealings of the 
United States government with the red 
men. This led to her appointment, in 
1883, as a special commissioner to exam- 
ine into the condition and needs of the 
Mission Indians of California. After 
visiting the different tribes she wrote 
Ramona (1884), a novel, relating to the 
Missions. She had previously written 
two novels in the ‘“No Name’”’ series: 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice (1876) and 
Hetty’s Strange History (1877). Besides 
these works she published The Story of 
Boon, a poem (1879), The Training of 
Children (1882), and several books for 
young people; Nelly’s Silver Mine 
(1878), Mammy Tittleback and Her 
Family (1881), and The Hunter Cats of 
Connorloa (1884). Since her death have 
appeared Glimpses of Three Coasts, 
Sonnets and Lyrics; Zeph, a novel (1886); 
and Between Whiles (1887). 


Ramona (1884). Written to expose the 
injustice of the United States Government’s 
pokey. toward the Indians. The scenes are 
aid in Southern California, and the authoress 
has taken one of the Mission Indians for her 
hero, while picturing old-fashioned life on the 
Spanish rancho, the household, the pastoral 
occupations, and the religious observances. 
A tragic love story, a young wife’s terrible 
experiences, and the devoted affection of her 
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foster-brother, whose love she cannot return, 
are woven into a narrative. 

Jacobi, Friedrich Heinrich (ya-k6’bé). 
A German philosopher; born at Diissel- 
dorf, January 25, 1743; died at Munich, 
March 10, 1819. At eighteen he was 
sent to Geneva to complete his mercan- 
tile education, and here he also studied 
mathematics, medicine, and philosophy. 
Returning to Diisseldorf, he was placed 
at the head of his father’s mercantile 
establishment; but in 1770 he was ap- 
pointed councillor of finance for the 
duchies of Berg and Julich, a position 
which afforded him leisure to pursue his 
philosophical studies. He became inti- 
mate, personally or by correspondence, 
with Wieland, Goethe, Herder, Lessing, 
Richter, Kant, Fichte, and others of 
the rising men in German literature. 
Upon the French invasion in 1794 he 
took up his residence in northern Ger- 
many until 1804, when he was made a 
member of the newly formed Academy 
of Sciences at Munich, of which he be- 
came president in 1807. Among his 
writings are two philosophical romances: 
Waldemar (1779) and Edward Allwill’s 
Briefsammlung (1781). He wrote an 
Essay on the Philosophy of Spinoza, 
another upon Idealism and Realism, in 
opposition to the teachings of David 
Hume, an Attempt to Reconcile the 
Criticism upon the Reason and the 
Understanding, and a treatise upon the 
Divine Things and Their Revelation. His 
Complete Works were published in 1812— 
24, in six volumes, to which were subse- 
quently added two volumes of Letters. 


Jacobs, William Wymark. An English 

author; born in London, September 8, 
1863. Educated at private schools. En- 
tered civil service, savings bank depart- 
ment (1883-99). Publications: Many 
Cargoes (1896); The Skipper’s Wooing 
(1897); Sea Urchins (1898); A Master of 
Craft (1900); Light Freights (1901); At 
Sunwich Port (1902); The Lady of the 
Barge (1902). 
_ *Many Cargoes (1896). Miscellaneous yarns 
in sailor’s lingo; love scenes on shipboard (A 
Love Passage), histories of practical jokes (A 
Change of Treatment), and funny misadven- 
tures (In Mid-Atlantic); portraits of old salts, 
bigamous captains (Mated), love-lorn mates, 
and the like. 

The Ski per’s Wooing (1897). Broad com- 
edy from beginning to end. The skipper and 
his crew go from port to port in search of a 
missing man, his sweetheart’s father, and 
meet with diverting adventures. Another 
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short tale, The Brown Man’s Servant, is ap- 
pended. 

Sea Urchins (1898). Droll and racy stories 
of life in the mercantile marine; very salty in 
flavor. The boy, who fondly believed he was 
aboard a pirate, is a diverting specimen of 
these urchins. 

A Master of Craft (1900). Ludicrous com- 
edy aboard a coasting schooner; the skipper 
finds himself engaged to three young women 
at once, and has to extricate himself by a sham 
suicide. 

Light Freights (1901). Some stories of land- 
lubbers and iad are added to the customary 
anecdotes of the coasting trade; both are up 
to the former level of fluent wit and humor. 


Jacobson, Eduard (ya’/kub-son). <A 
German comic poet; born at Great Strel- 
itz, Upper Silesia, November 10, 1833. 
He studied medicine, but wrote Faust 
and Gretchen in his college days, and 
thus learned what he was fitted for. A 
host of laughable nothings have followed 
it. Among his best works 500,000 Devils 
and The Man in the Moon may be cited. 


Jager, Oskar (ya’ger). A German his- 
torian and pedagogue; born at Stuttgart, 
October 26, 1830. As an educator he has 
attained prestige and official position; 
while his History of Recent Times, from 
the Congress of Vienna to Our Own Day 
(1874-75) is an acknowledged master- 
piece. The Humanist Gymnasium (1889) 
is an example of his achievements in 
pedagogics; and he has written The Punic 
Wars (1869-70) and John Wycliffe and 
his Significance for the Reformation 
(1854), both profound studies. 


James I., King of England; born in 
Edinburgh Castle, June 19, 1566; died 
at Theobald’s, London, March 27, 1625. 
He was the son of Mary Queen of Scots 
and her husband, Henry Darnley. About 
a year after his birth his mother was 
deposed, and he was proclaimed King of 
Scotland, under the title of James VI. 
He was brought up as a Protestant, in 
charge of the nobles of that party who 
had come into power. The line of Henry 
VIII. of England became extinct at the 
death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603, and 
the Scottish King, who was descended 
from a daughter of Henry VII., being 
next in succession, acceded to the throne 
of England, under the title of James I. 
He was a man of considerable learning, 
and not without a certain kind of talent. 
At the age of eighteen he wrote a book, 
partly in verse and partly in prose, en- 
titled Essays of a Prentice in the Divine 
Art of Poetry. In_ 1591 appeared in 

rint His Majesty’s Poetical Exercises at 
Wacent Hours. From time to time he 
put forth treatises in prose. These were 
collected and printed in a folio volume 
in 1616. The principal of these treatises 
are: Basilicon Doron (The Royal Gift), 
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designed for the instruction of his son, 
Prince Henry; Demonology; Counter- 
blast to Tobacco; The Law of Free Mon- 
archies, and Defence of the Rights of 
Kings. The most important of his labors 
was the supervision of the present trans- 
lation of the Bible, which is a lasting 
monument to his munificence and in- 
dustry. 


James I., King of Scotland; born at 
Dunfermline, about 1394; died by an 
assassin’s hand at Perth, February 20, 
1437. His father was Robert III., the 
second of the Stuart line, and he became 
heir to the crown upon the murder of his 
elder brother. At the age of about ten 
it was resolved to send him to France, 
but the vessel in which he had been 
embarked was captured by an English 
cruiser, and the young King of Scotland 
was detained in a kind of honorable cap- 
tivity for nineteen years by the English 
monarchs, Henry IV. and Henry V. He 
was finally set at liberty after the death 
of Henry V. in 1422; but the English 
regency (the new king, Henry VI., being 
an infant) exacted £40,000 as the cost 
of his maintenance during his long dur- 
ance. During his detention in England 
James caught a glimpse of Lady Joan 
Beaufort, daughter of ‘“‘John of Gaunt,” 
Duke of Lancaster, the father of King 
Henry IV. Upon his release from deten- 
tion he married Lady Joan. A conspiracy 
was formed against him, at the head of 
which was his own uncle, Walter Stuart, 
Earl of Athole, and the king was assas- 
sinated thirteen years after his actual 
accession to the Scottish throne, although 
he had been nominally king since the 
death of his father in 1406. While de- 
tained in England King James wrote a 
poem, The King’s Quhair (‘‘quire”’ of paper 
—t.e., “little book’’), which was first 

rinted in 1783. It contains about 1400 
ines, and narrates his first sight of and 
wooing of the Lady Joan. Two other 
poems, Chistis Kirk on the Grene and 
Peblis to the Play, are also ascribed to 
King James, although their authenticity 
is not beyond question. 


James, George Payne Rainsford. An 
English novelist and historical writer; 
born at London, August 9, 1801; died at 
Venice, May 9, 1860. At the age of fifteen 
he was sent to France, where he was 
mainly educated, and where he lived for 
several years. At seventeen he put forth 
anonymously a small volume of Eastern 
stories, entitled A String of Pearls. The 
first work bearing his name was a Life 
of Edward, the Black Prince, published 
in 1822. His first novel, Richelieu, was 
published in 1829, although written sev- 
eral years earlier. From that time he 
was for many years the most prolific of 
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British novelists. He wrote about sixty 
novels, among the best of which are Agin- 
court, Arabella Stuart, Castel of Ehren- 
stein, Darnley, De L’Orme, Henry of 
Guise, Henry Masterton and its sequel, 
John Marston Hall, Mary of Burgundy, 
Morley Ernstein, Philip Augustus, Rose 
d’Albret, and Richelieu. In 1852 he was 
appointed British consul at Norfolk, Va., 
where he resided until 1858, when he 
received the appointment of British 
consul at Venice. During his residence 
in America he wrote several novels, 
among which are Ticonderoga and The 
Old Dominion, founded upon American 
themes. His principal historical works 
are: Life of Edward, the Black Prince; 
Chivalry and the Crusades; Life of 
Charlemagne, and Life of Henry IV. of 
France. 


Richelieu: a Tale of France (1829). This 
novel, like those that succeeded it, is really an 
historical episode dressed up as romance. De- 
scriptions of scenery and of costumes, arms, 
buildings, and people; a tragic speech, flavored 
with archaisms; a conventional love plot, 
usually concerned with great people; these 
are the means by which the history is adapted. 
Here the history of Cinq-Mars and his fatal 
conspiracy supplies the main action. 


Darnley; or, the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
(1830). Old English life in Tudor times; 
domestic scenes, pageants and revelry, court 
life, and the famous meeting of Henry and 
Francis, with the wonted love romance and 
melodrama worked in. 


Philip Augustus; or, the Brothers in Arms 
(1831). Baronial France at the end of the 
twelfth century, overrun by the rebellious 
banditti and free companies. The adventures 
of the Sire de Coucy, John of England’s perse- 
cutions and murder of Prince Arthur, and the 
battle of Bouvines (1214). 


Henry Masterton; or, the Young Cavalier 
(1832). There is more domestic and personal 
interest than usual in this romance of adven- 
ture in the English Civil War and in France. 


Mary of Burgundy; or, the Revolt of Ghent 
(1833). A similar theme to that of Scott’s 
Quentin Durward, but treated differently; the 
turbulent history of the burghers of Flanders 
and their incessant revolts from their several 
lords (1456-77). 


*The Brigands; or, Corse de Leon (1841). A 
love romance of the years 1558-59; opens 
amidst the Alpine scenery of Savoy, moves 
to Paris and the court, the Louvre and Fon- 
tainebleau, all elaborately depicted; among 
the prominent figures are Diana of Poitiers 
and Henry II. of France, with whose fatal 
wound in a tournament the narrative closes. 


*The Smuggler (1845). A picture of smug- 
gling and smugglers in Kent at the middle of 
the eighteenth century, with an account of 
how the trade received a crushing blow from 
the customs and the military. General ruffian- 
ism relieved by a few strong characters and b 
love-making under difficulties. The good- 
natured but gruff Mr. Zachary Croyland and 
his good-intentioned, meddling sister supply 
not a little low comedy. 


JAMES 


James, Henry. An American theo- 
logian; born in Albany, N. Y., June 3, 
1811; died at Cambridge, Mass., Decem- 
ber 18, 1882. He was educated at Union 
College, studied law in Albany and 
theology in Princeton. His dissent from 
Orthodox views led him to quit Prince- 
ton at the end of two years to go to 
England, where he continued theological 
and philosophical study. In 1839, after 
his return to the United States, he edited 
Sandeman’s Letters on Theron and 
Aspasia, and in 1840 published a pamph- 
let entitled remarks on the Apostolic 
Gospel, in which he asserted the divinity 
of Christ while denying the doctrine of 
the Trinity. He at length adopted in 
the main the theology and social philoso- 
phy of Swedenborg, though objecting to 
all ecclesiasticism. He published Mor- 
alism and Christianity, or Man’s Ex- 
perience and Destiny (1850); Lectures 
and Miscellanies (1852); The Church of 
Christ Not an Ecclesiasticism (1854); 
The Nature of Evil Considered in a Let- 
ter Addressed to the Rev. Edward 
Beecher, D.D. (1855); Christianity the 
Logic: of Creation (1857); Substance 
and Shadow, or Morality and Religion 
in Their Relation to Life (1863); The 
Secret of Swedenborg, being an Elucida- 
tion of his Doctrine of the Divine Nat- 
ural Humanity (1869), and Society the 
Redeemed Form of Man. His Literary 
Remains were edited by his son, William 
James, in 1885. 


James, Henry. An American novelist 
and critic; was born in New York City, 
April 15, 1843. He is a son of the well. 
known philosophical writer, Rev. Henry 
James, and was carefully educated in 
his native city and in Geneva, Paris, 
and Boulogne-sur-Mer. He studied law 
for some years at Harvard; but, turning 
his attention to literature, he began, in 
1865, to write sketches for the magazines. 
The Story of a Year, a Tale of the War, 
was followed in 1867 by a short serial 
entitled Poor Richard, and in 1869 by 
Gabrielle de Bergerac. He went to 
Europe in 1869, and thereafter made 
his home in England and in Italy. He 
published Watch and Ward in 1871; 
and in 1874 he came to America for a 
few months to write criticisms for the 
Atlantic Monthly, and to publish his 
volume of Transatlantic Sketches. Re- 
turning to Europe he issued serially in 
1875 his first extended novel, Roderick 
Hudson, and published a volume of 
stories, including his Passionate Pilgrim. 
Then followed The American (1877); 
Watch and Ward (1878); French Poets 
and Novelists (1878); Daisy Miller, a 
Comedy (1878); The Europeans: a Sketch 
(1878); An International Episode (1879); 
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The Madonna of the Future and Other 
Tales (1879); Hawthorne (1879); A Bun- 
die of Letters (1880); Confidence (1880); 
The Diary of a Man of Fifty (1880); 
Washington Square (1880); The Portrait 
of a Lady (1881). The Siege-of London, 
The Pension Beaurepas, and The Point 
of View (1883); Portraits of Places 
(1883); Tales of Three Cities (1884); A 
Little Tour in France (1885); The Art 
of Fiction (1885), with Walter Besant; 
Stories Revived (2 vols., 1885); The 
Author of Beltraffio (1885); The Bos- 
tonians (1886); The Princess Casamas- 
sima (1886); Partial Portraits (1888); 
The Aspern Papers and Other Stories 
(1888) ; The Reverberator (1888); A Lon- 
don Life (1889); The Tragic Muse (1891); 
Port Tarascon (1891), a translation; The 
Lesson of the Master (1892), a volume 
of stories; The Real Thing and Other 
Tales (1893); Picture and Text (1893); 
The Private Life (1893), a volume of 
stories; Essays in London and Else- 
where (1893); The Wheel of Time (1894); 
Theatricals (1894); Terminations (1895); 
What Maisie Knew (1897), etc. This 
author’s pen has been quite busy in 
brilliant and very important contri- 
butions to the periodical press during 
his whole career. 


A Passionate Pilgrim (1875). The title 
story is about an American heir to an English 
estate, a much idealized hero, in whom Anglo- 
mania is converted into a dreamy, poetic pas- 
sion. Madame de Mauves is an American girl 
married to a French nobleman. She believed 
that ancient lineage meant everything that 
was noble and refined, but is cruelly disen- 
chanted; her pure and womanly character is 
the strength of the story. 


*Roderick Hudson (1875). Roderick is a 
résumé in little of the strength and weakness 
of genius and example of the artistic tempera- 
ment. He is a:young American sculptor taken 
to Italy by one of Mr. James’ rich virtuosi; 
and there, after spasmodic production of a 
few masterpieces, the flame of his genius 
expires. He outrages the love of his betrothed 
and flouts his benefactor; but is felt to be 
hardly blameworthy, since he has no con- 
science. 


The American (1877). A scientifically cold 
study of the differences of character, a type 
of the greater part of Mr. James’ fiction; also 
a good example of the émigré novel. A  self- 
made American goes to Europe to enjoy his 
“pile,” and becomes engaged to a French 
widow of noble family. The match is a good 
one for both parties, but when her people 
realize the immense social gulf that sunders 
them they break off the engagement. The 
pride and meanness of the ol nobility are 
sharply contrasted with the American’s pluck 
and good nature. 


*The Europeans (1878). A brother and 
sister from Europe, Americans by extraction, 
come to seek their fortune among relatives 
near Boston. This situation enables the 


author to show how the serious and colorless 
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life of these descendants of the Puritans ap- 
pears to outsiders. 

*Daisy Miller: a Comedy (1878). A sprightly 
American girl on a holiday in Europe, whose 
ignorance of the conventions and high spirits 
get her into risky situations and scandalize her 
compatriots. The end is tragic. 


The Madonna of the Future and Other Tales 
(1879). A collection of international stories; 
the first a delicate and touching little char- 
acter portrait of an unfortunate painter in an 
American colony in Italy, with his master- 
piece that was never painted; the others chiefly 
tales about Americans on the Continent. 


An International Episode (1879). <A social 
comedy turning on the problem’ whether an 
English nobleman is to marry a beautiful 
American girl. She is a very dignified speci- 
men of her countrywomen, proud, well bred, 
and too disinterested to give her hand where 
she does not give her heart. 


The Portrait of a Lady (1881). Mr. James’ 
later minute and pregnant manner is now 
developing; here we have subtle analysis of 
motive and emotions, out of which rises an 
elaborate and suggestive portrait. The Anglo- 
American characters are mostly disagreeable, 
and are presented with more irony than 
sympathy. 

The Siege of London; The Point of View 
(1883). The Siege of London is a humorous 
little comedy of manners. An adventuress of 
strong American proclivities lays siege to an 
English baronet and wins him by sheer adroit- 
ness. The Point of View, impressionist 
sketches of American life in the form of letters 
by Europeanized Americans; ‘‘instantaneous 
mental photographs” these have been called. 
The Pension Beaurepas, studies of foreign 
Americans and native Americans as they ap- 

ear to European eyes, with side-lights on the 
influence of foreign culture, and other nice 
problems of nationality. 


The Bostonians (1886). ‘‘Of all his works,” 
says Richardson, “the best illustrative type; 
long, dull, and inconsequential, but mildly 

leasing the reader, or at times quite delight- 
ing him by a deliberate style which is enjoyable 
for its own sake, by a calm portraiture which 
presents the characters with silhouette clear- 
ness, and by some very faithful and delicately 
humorous pictures of the life and scenery of 
Eastern Massachusetts.”’ The active humani- 
tarianism rampant in Boston society is an 
important motive; and a study of various 
people in love, an elopement, and the question 
whether the married congre will be happy or 
starve are the other chief matters. 


*The Princess Casamassima (1886). The 
subsequent career of an American adventuress 
whose ambitious guardian secures a prince for 
her husband, as related in Roderick Hudson, 
the hero of which she captivated. The scene 
is transferred to London, where the princess, 
hating her husband, is amusing herself by 
sympathizing and making love among the 


socialists. She is a type of the “‘dangerous”’ 
woman; by birth a vagabond, she is an em- 
press in her superb egoism and generosity; 


potentially an angel or a fiend, whose con- 
science never checks her regal sport with the 
victims of her beauty. 

The Aspern Papers and Other Stories (1888). 
The hero is anxious to secure, as material for 
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his memoir of the poet Aspern, some papers 
which are supposed to be in the possession of 
an old lady-love of the poet’s living in Flor- 
ence. With infinite trouble and address he 
manages to overcome the privacy of the lady; 
his delicate diplomacy is about to be rewarded, 
when the whole thing turns out to be a mis- 
take. 

The Reverberator (1888). A comedy of 
manners with two chief motives: first, the 
incompatibility between a cultivated family 
of South Carolinians settled in France and the 
vulgar relatives of a pretty American girl 
whom the son loves; and, secondly, the scan- 
dalous violation of private life by modern 
journalism. 

The Tragic Muse (1891). A good example 
of the author’s technique; a problem of art and 
love, worked out psychologically; the char- 
acters English people living in Paris. 


*The Lesson of the Master and Other Stories 
(1892). The lesson is a piece of ironical com- 
edy; a man takes the advice of one whom he 
reverences, and finds that while he has made 
the mistake of his life, the other has, all uncon- 
sciously, reaped the benefit. In Brooksmith 
the rare personality of a butler is subtly 
drawn, a good example of the author’s con- 
noisseur-like quest for preciosities of char- 
acter. Sir Edmund Orme is a new kind of 
ghost story; developed later into a full-length 
novelette in a Turn of the Screw (1898). 


The Real Thing and Other Tales (1893). The 
Real Thing is significant as bearing on the 
author’s theories of art. A broken-down lady 
and gentlemen offer themselves to an illus- 
trator as models, supposing themselves as 
being the ‘‘real thing,”’ to be infinitely superior 
to the professional, who merely poses; but the 
artist in the end thinks differently. Literary 
and artistic life is largely dealt with in these 
five stories. Greville Fane is a humorous story 
of a successful ‘‘lady novelist.’ 


Terminations (1895). The Death of the 
Lion, a comic sketch, satirizes a clique of 
admirers gathered round a decadent novelist, 
who dies of a cold while they are waiting to 
hear him read his MS. The Middle Years 
portrays a young novelist of promise who 
is dying, and, in spite of a friend’s devotion, 
expires with a prayer on his lips for another 
chance to carry out his life’s work. The Altar 
of the Dead is a strange, perhaps unique, work 
of psychological imagination. The initial idea 
is that a man founds an altar for his dead 
friends and institutes a kind of mystical 
service. The dénouement has a surprising 
turn. 


The Other House (1896). Rose Armiger isa 
tragic character, a nature of repressed but pas- 
sionate energy; the story culminates in a burst 
of powerful emotion. 


The Spoils of Poynton (1897). A domestic 
comedy hinging on the destinies of a fine old 
country house, full of articles of vertu, which 
an elderly lady who is passionately fond of the 
place schemes to retain, when her son, the 
actual owner, gets married. The heart-burn- 
ings and the squabbles are terminated by a 
very ironical catastrophe. 

What Maisie Knew (1897). The subject is 
an unpleasant domestic intrigue, of which an 
innocent girl is an involuntary observer. The 
sordid details are only hinted at, and the 
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heroine’s soul is kept unspotted; but the story 
is not wholesome. 

In the Cage (1898). A telegraph girl, a 
charming character, takes a keen interest in 
the love affair of two people, and out of the 
telegrams which they send pieces together a 
romance. It is a subtle web of guesswork, and 
both the ingenuity of the ideas and the lan- 
guage are particularly elaborate. 

The Two Magics (1898). The Turn of the 
Screw, a ghost story of a novel kind, for which 
Sir Edmund Orme was a study. It relates the 
attempts of two foul spirits to ruin the souls 
of a pair of children. Covering End, the com- 
panion story, is a little comedy, concerned 
with the doings of a captivating American, 
who makes a raid on an old country house 
after the manner of her compatriots. Both 
written in the author’s most advanced style. 

The Awkward Age (1899). Unique, even 
among his own works, as an example of 
psychological analysis; portrays the manners, 
speech, and characters of a coterie of smart 
degenerates. The incidents are slight, the 
action intellectual and emotional, the dialogue 
so allusive that an effort is needed to follow it. 

The Soft Side (1900). More studies of 
psychical phenomena and of the abnormal. 
John Delaroy contrasts the vulgar attitude 
of an editor anxious to exploit a dead writer’s 
life, with the reverent affection of his sister. 
Europe anatomizes the feelings of three ladies 
who are obliged to postpone their tour on the 
Continent because their aged mother will not 
die. The Great Good Place is a study of an 
intangible phase of consciousness, dreamland, 
and its connections with waking thoughts. 
Paste describes the suspicions aroused through 
the discovery of a valuable necklace among 
the effects of a deceased lady of moderate 
means. Some psychical and fantastic stories 
are of a more esoteric kind than these. 


The Sacred Fount (1901). Might be taken 
as a reductio ad absurdum of the author’s 
most peculiar artifices. A society sketch in 
which a purely fanciful idea is elaborated 
analytically—+. e., the supposition that youth 
may be a fount to rejuvenate age. 


James, Thomas. An English voyager; 
was born at Bristol about 1593, and is 
supposed to have died there about 1635. 
He was an experienced seaman, a scien- 
tific navigator, and a careful observer 
of phenomena; but about all that is cer- 
tainly known of him is found in his own 
account of the Arctic voyages of the 
“Henrietta Maria,”’ May, 1631, to October, 
1632. This narrative, entitled The 
Strange and Dangerous Voyage of Cap- 
tain Thomas James in his Intended Dis- 
covery of the Northwest Passage into 
the South Sea, is supposed to be the 
original of Coleridge’s Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner. Some remarkable agree- 
ments of thought and expression occur; 
and it is very probable that the poet had 
tend and been impressed by the captain’s 
story. 


_Jami ’Abd-urrahman (ja-mé’ abd’ér- 
oi-man), The last of Persia’s classic 
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poets; born in Jam, Khorassan, 1414; 
died at Herat in 1492 or 1493. His best 
known poetical works are: The Abode 
of Spring, Beharistan, The Chain of Gold, 
and The Loves of Joseph and Zuleika 
and of Mejnun and Leila. He is known 
in Europe at the Persian Petrarch, while 
his countrymen call him ‘‘the fiery star 
to which the gold stars bend,” a meta- 
phor illustrative of the glories with which 
he invested the passion of love 


Janvier, Thomas Allibone. Author, 
of Huguenot descent; born at Philadel- 
phia, July 16, 1849. Has had common 
school education; was engaged in edi- 
torial work on Philadelphia Press, Bulle- 
tin, and Times (1870-81). Publications: 
Color Studies (1885); The Mexican Guide 
(1887); The Aztec Treasure House (1890); 
Stories of Old New Spain (1891); The 
Uncle of an Angel and Others; An Em- 
bassy to Provence (1893); In Old New 
York (1894); In the Sargasso Sea (1898); 
The Passing of Thomas and Other Stories 
(1900). ; 

Color Studies (1885). Four stories, re- 
printed from The Century Magazine; each com- 
plete in itself, yet connected into a greater 
whole, illustrating the early struggles of the 
painter’s career in New York, the Bohemian- 
ism, the easy-going life of the studios, the 
genial, unconventional characters. 


Jasmin, Jacques (zhds-man). A Pro- 
vencal poet; born at. Agen, March 6, 
1798; died there October 4, 1864. His 
father, a poor tailor, put him into a semi- 
nary to study for the priesthood; but 
he was expelled for misconduct, and in 
1816 he married and opened a barber’s 
shop. Here he wrote verses, and became 
famous as the barber-poet of Provence. 
His Lou Chaliberi, a mock herioc, ap- 
peared in 1825; and thereafter he wrote 
innumerable: songs and patriotic verses, 
which appeared in various collections as 
Las Papillotos. His famous L’Abuglo de 
Castel-Cuillé (1836) was translated b 
Longfellow as The Blind Girl of Castel- 
Cuillé. A prize extraordinary of five 
thousand francs was awarded to him by 
the French Academy in 1852. ‘The re- 
cent revival of dialect poetry in South- 
ern France is due in great measure to 
the example and success of Jasmin. As 
“the last of the troubadours’”’ he has won 
for himself a permanent place in litera- 
ture. 

auregui y Aguilar, Juan de (hou’ra-gé 
é pe cae A ces poet; born in 
Seville about 1570; died at Madrid, Jan- 
uary 10, (?) 1649. _His name became 
universally known in Spain upon the 
appearance of his charming translation 
oF Tasso’s Aminta. He wrote Orpheus, 
a long mediocre poem, and a Poetic Dis- 
course against the poet Gongora, be- 
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sides rendering Lucan’s Pharsalia into 
Spanish with i ad a fidelity to the 
original, but without its power 


Jay, John. An American lawyer; born 
in New York city, June 23, 1817; died 
there May 5, 1894. He graduated from 
Columbia College in 1836, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1839. He actively 
opposed slavery, and was counsel for 
many fugitive slaves. From 1869 to 1875 
he was minister to Austria, and in 1883 
became a member of the New York 
Civil Service Commission. Among his 
works are: Caste and Slavery in the 
American Church (1843); America Free, 
or America Slave (1856). 


Jayadeva (ji-4-da’va). A Hindoo poet, 
has been variously referred to the twelfth 
and fifteenth centuries; as his birthplace, 
Kenduli, has been placed in Kalinga, in 
Burdwan, and in the Ganges territory. 
His only extant poem, the Gita-Govinda, 
in honor: of Govinda, that is, Krishna, 
is a kind of pastoral in which the loves 
of young Krishna the cowherd and his 
Radha are powerfully described. This 
poem has always been greatly admired 
among the Hindoos and a favorite subject 
of fanciful and mystical interpretation. 
Sir William Jones introduced it to Eng- 
lish readers by the publication of a 
translation in his Asiatic Researches; 
and Edwin Arnold’s translation, while 
not so strictly literal as those in prose, 
is in itself most exquisite poetry. ‘‘Cen- 
turies have rolled away,’’ writes the 
Hindoo, Romesh Chunder Dutt, “‘since 
the death of Jayadeva; yet to the present 
day an annual fair is held at Kenduli by 
the Vaishnavas in memory of the de- 
parted poet. At this fair fifty or sixty 
thousand men assemble round the tomb 
of Jayadeva for worship, and the Vaish- 
navas still sing of the amours of Krish- 
na and Radha immortalized in the 
Gita-Govinda.’’ Another Oriental critic 
writes: ‘‘Whatever is delightful in the 
modes of music, exquisite in the sweet 
art of love, graceful in the strains of 
poetry—all that let the happy and wise 
learn from Jayadeva. 


Jefferies, John Richard. An English 
essayist and novelist; born in Swindon, 
Wiltshire, November 6, 1848; died at 
Goring, Sussex (?), August 14, 1887. 
His published works include The God- 
dards of North Wilts (1873). a local 
family history; and the novels, The 
Scarlet Shawl (1874), Restless Human 
Hearts (1875), The World’s End (1877), 
and The Dewy Morn. Wild Life in a 
Southern County (1879), is a volume of 
descriptive sketches; this was followed by 
similar books, notably Round about a 
Great Estate; The Life of the Fields; The 
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Open Air, The Amateur Poacher (1879); 
Hodge and his Masters; The Game Keeper 
at Home, etc. His later works were the 
novel Green Ferne Farm (1880); Wood 
Magic (1881), a fanciful animal story; 
Bevis (1882), a tale of childhood; The 
Story of My Heart (1883), by many pro- 
nounced his masterpiece; Red Deer 
(1884), a description of Exmoor, After 
London (1885), an imaginative tale; 
Amaryllis at the Fair (1887), a novel of 
country life, and some fugitive essays 
and sketches. Field and Hedgerow was 
published posthumously. 

After London; or, Wild England (1886) 
Civilized England is overwhelmed by a cata- 
clysm, and the country slowly reverts to a 
state of nature, while the surviving inhabitants 
adopt the barbarous life of feudal ages. There 
is little story, but the progress of nature’s 
invasion is related with minute and affec- 
tionate description of animal and plant life. 

Amaryllis at the Fair (1887). A naturalist’s 
attempt at mnovel-writing. Contains some 
characteristic word-painting of natural scen- 
ery, and revels in the plain healthiness of old 
English country life. 


Jefferson, Joseph. An American actor 
and autobiographer; was born at Phila- 
delphia, February 20, 1829. At three 
years of age he appeared as a child in 
the play of Pizarro, or the Death of 
Rolla. His ‘‘Asa Trenchard”’, in Our 
American Cousin, brought him repute; 
his best known characters, however, are 
“Bob Acres’ and “Rip Van Winkle.”’ 
As an author he is known for his frank 
and charming Autobiography, which 
appeared in 1890. In 1895 he published 
for the first time the words of Rip Van 
Winkle. ‘‘It is not easy for one who 
knows Jefferson,’ writes one of his old 
friends, ‘‘to write of his work without 
referring to the rare beauty and gentle- 
ness of his character as a man; and his 
book recalls his personal characteristics 
at every page. The varied career of the 
actor and the ripe experiences of the 
man of the world are told with that 
frankness and purity of youth which he 
has preserved through life. Colley Cib- 
ber’s Apology has long been regarded 
as the Bible of Stage literature; but 
henceforth it will take its place as the 
‘old’ Bible, while Joseph Jefferson’s 
Autobiography will be the New Testa- 
ment of stage life, with its spirit of 
charity, peace, and good-will.” 


Jefferson, Thomas. Third President 
of the United States; born at Shadwell, 
Va., April 2, 1743; died at Monticello, 
Va., July 4, 1826. From his father, who 
was of Welsh descent, he inherited a 
considerable estate, which was largely 
increased by his marriage in 1772 to 
Martha Skelton, the widowed daughter 
of John Wayles. Jefferson was educated 
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at the College of William and Mary; 
studied law under George Wythe, the 
acknowledged leader of the Virginia bar, 
to which Jefferson was admitted at the 
age of twenty-four, and entered at once 
upon a large and lucrative practice. His 
career in public life commenced in 1769, 
when he was elected a member of the 
Virginia house of burgesses. Of his 
career in public life we shall here mention 
only some of the prominent points. He 
took an earnest part in the measures which 
were a prelude to the revolution. He 
was made chairman of the committee of 
five appointed to draw up the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and that document, 
with the exception of a few changes sug- 
gested by John Adams, was written by 
him. He was also author of Notes on 
Virginia, his Autobiography, and Corre- 
spondence. (Complete Works, 10 vols., 
1892.) 


Jeffrey, Francis. A Scottish lawyer, 
jurist, essayist, and critic; born at Edin- 
burgh, October 23, 1773; died at Craig- 
crook, near Edinburgh, January 26, 1850. 
He was educated mainly at the Scottish 
bar in 1794. He rose to eminence in his 
profession. In 1821 he was elected lord 
rector of the University of Glasgow; in 
1829 dean of the faculty of advocates; 
became a member of parliament in 1831, 
and was elevated to the Scottish bench 
in 1834. Jeffrey is specially notable 
from his connection with the Edinburgh 
Review, which was started in 1802 by 
a few young men. mostly advocates, 
prominent among whom were Francis 
Jeffrey, Henry Brougham, Sydney Smith, 
and Francis Horner. In 1803 Jeffrey 
became the acknowledged editor of the 
Review, retaining the position until 1829, 
when he resigned, and was succeeded 
by Mr. MacVey Napier; but he con- 
tinued to write for it at intervals until 
near the close of his life. The entire 
number of his papers in the Edinburgh 
Review was about two hundred, of which 
seventy-nine were selected for republi- 
cation in 1846. His biography, written 
by Lord Cockburn, with a selection from 
his correspondence, appeared in 1852. 
A good example of Jefirey’s manner as 
a critic is to be found in the review of 
Campbell’s Specimens of the British 
Poets, written in 1819. 


Jenkins, Edward. A British publicist 
and novelist; born at Bangalore, India, 
in 1838. His father became minister of 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Mon- 
treal, Canada. He was educated at 
McGill College, Montreal, and at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In 1864 he 
was called to the English bar, and prac- 
tised successfully until about 1874, when 
he was appointed agent-general for 
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Canada. In this year, while still in 
Canada, he was returned to parliament 
for Dundee. In 1881 he stood for the 
city of Edinburgh, but was defeated by 
a majority of nearly three to one. He 
is author of several works, the main 
object of which is to set forth the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes in England. 
Among these are Ginx’s Baby (1872); 
Little Hodge (1873); Lord Bantam 
(1874); Contemporary Manners (1882); 
Jobson’s Enemies (1883), and several 
political essays. 


Jobson’s Enemies (1879-82). A narrative, 
with many characters and episodes, including 
some amusing description of the humors of a 
small Canadian town seventy years ago, after 
which the hero is brought to England. The 
general lesson which the author desires to 
teach is, that a great career may be ruined 
from despicable causes, and that a man who 
wishes to get on should not be too uncom- 
promising. 


Jerome, Jerome Klapka. An English 
humorist and story-writer; born in Wal- 
sall, May 2, 1861. He wrote: On the 
Stage—and Off (1885), largely auto- 
biographical; Idle Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow; and a comedy, Barbara. Three 
Men in a Boat (1889) was the success of 
its year; since which time his labors as 
dramatist, journalist, and story-teller 
have been many. 

Three Men in a Boat (1889). A comic his- 
tory of a picnic up the Thames; a medley of 
Paroaneey and droll musings on familiar 
things. 

Sketches in Lavender, Blue, and Green 
(1897). Social sketches, little stories, thumb- 
nail portraits and skits, inspired by the same 
comic-paper style of humor. 

Three Men on the Bummel (1900). A 
humorous narrative of a journey on the Con- 
tinent, mainly in Germany; full of satirical 
and funny anecdote. 


Jerrold, Douglas William. A  cele- 
brated English dramatist; born in Lon- 
don, January 3, 1803; died there June 
8, 1857. His father was the manager 
of a small provincial theatre, and an 
appointment as midshipman was pro- 
cured for the son at the age of ten. He 
remained in the service for three years, 
then returned home. The father was 
unsuccessful as a theatrical manager, 
and in 1818 the son was apprenticed to 
the printer of a newspaper. His first 
comedy, More Frightened than Hurt, 
was successfully produced in 1821; and 
he was engaged as a writer for the paper 
‘upon which he had worked as a printer. 
He also wrote for the stage, and his 
drama, Black-Eyed Susan, produced in 
1829, ran more than_ three hundred 
nights. In 1836 he undertook the man- 
agement of the Strand theatre, but was 
not successful. He had, however, writ- 
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ten largely for various periodicals. And 
upon the establishment of Punch, in 
1841, he became one of its favorite con- 
tributors. In 1843 he started The Illum- 
mated Magazine, and afterward. The 
Shilling Magazine, neither of which was 
successful. Subsequently he became 
editor of Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 
In all, he wrote some thirty or forty 
dramas, most of which had a fair tem- 
porary success upon the stage. Of his 
other works, many of which appeared 
originally in Punch, the principal are: 
Punch’s Letters to his Son and Punch’s 
Complete Letter Writer (1843); The Story 
of a Feather (1844); Mrs. Caudle’s Cur- 
tain Lectures (1845); Chronicles of Clo- 
vernook (1846); Men of Character (1850); 
St. Giles and St. James (1851); Cakes 
and Ale (1852). 


Jessup, Henry Harris. An American 
missionary; born at Montrose, Pa., 1832. 
He was a missionary to Tripoli and Syria 
from 1856 to 1860, and is at present 
stationed at Beyrout. His works in- 
clude The Women of the Arabs (1873), 
and The Mohammedan Missionary Prob- 
lem (1870). 


Jewett, Sarah Orne. An American 
story-writer; was born at South Ber- 
wick, Me., September 3, 1849. She isa 
daughter of the late Professor Jewett, 
a well-known medical writer, who gave 
her a good education at home and at the 
academy of their native town. Her 
knowledge of the world was enlarged 
by extensive travel in Europe and her 
writings—which, however, relate mostly 
to New England—have, in consequence, 
a not inconsiderable historical value. 
Her earlier works were issued under the 
pseudonym ‘“‘Alice Eliot.’”’ She began 
her career in authorship very early in 
life; and in 1869 she brought herself 
before the general reading public by the 
contribution of a story to the Atlantic 
Monthly. Wer published works include 
Deephaven (1877); Play-Days (1878); 
Old Friends and New (1880); Country 
By-Ways (1881); The Mate of the Day- 
light (1883); A Country Doctor (1884); 
A Marsh Island (1885); A White Heron 
(1886) ; The Story of the Normans (1887); 
The King of Folly Island and Other Peo- 
ple (1888); Betty Leicester (1889); 
Strangers and Wayfarers (1890); Mr. 
Tommy Dove (1892); A Native of Winby 
(1893). 

*Deephaven (1877). The old-world inhabi- 
tants oe a Se ey in New England 
viewed by a pair of girls making holiday there, 
who laugh at the quaint old people. 

Country By-Ways (1881). Fragments of 
reminiscences, glimpses of New. England life 
and human nature, full of rest and of the 
placid charm of home and homely affection. 
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The Mate of the Daylight; and Friends 
Ashore (1883). Character-sketches and studies. 
Some arranged around little incidents, some 
merely bits of still life. A Landless Farmer is 
‘a lowly New England King Lear; An Only 
Son, a piece of restrained emotion; The New 
Parishioner, similar in quiet interest. 

A Country Doctor (1884). A Marsh Island 
(1885). A White Heron (1886). Simple stories 
of quiet and beautiful life in rural New Eng- 
land; portraits of old acquaintances, and inter- 
pretations of the kindly side of the Puritan 
character. ; 

Strangers and Wayfarers (1890). The Town 
Poor, The Luck of the Bogans, A Winter 
Courtship, By the Morning Boat, etc. Similar 
portraiture of New England folk, native types, 
and newcomers like the Irish; all pervaded with 
a gentle and charitable humor. ; 

A Native of Winby; and Other Tales (1893). 
Pregnant situations, evoking characteristics 
of temperament rather than stories—e. g., The 
Native relates the visit of a successful man, 
half shame-faced, half in self-display, to his 
native village; Decoration Day, a study of 
patriotic emotion; The Passing of Sister Bar- 
sett, a typical piece of New England life, and 
two sketches of Irish New Englanders, in which 
the broad speech accentuates the humor. 

*The Country of the Pointed Firs (1896). 
More studies made in a summer holiday at a 
seaside village in Maine of homely and old- 
fashioned characters, venerable old people, 
who have kept the freshness and inrrocenc2 of 
youth; shy, unsophisticated men: women im- 
mersed in household cares; quaint originals, 
full of old-world graces, like the weather- 
beaten captain with his story of a spirit-city 
within the Arctic circle, the old gatherer of 
simples and other child-like Wordsworthian 
figures. 

The Queen’s Twins and Other Stories (1899). 
Title-story describes a visit to an old woman 
in Maine, whose life has points of coincidence 
with Queen Victoria’s. All the tales show the 
same reverent delight in quaint and gentle 
types of humanity. The sayings of the Irish 
women are humorous, and the dialect is par- 
ticularly racy. 

The Tory Lover (1901). A love tale of the 
time of the War of Independence, introducing 
the vigorous personality of the redoubtable 
Paul Jones. 


Jewsbury, Maria Jane. An English 
poet and prose writer; sister of Geraldine; 
born in Measham, Derbyshire, October 
25, 1800; died of cholera at Poonah, 
India, October 4, 1833. She wrote 
Phantasmagoria or Sketches of Life and 
Character (1824) and the fascinating 
Letters to the Young (1828) during a 
severe illness. Her Lays of Leisure 
Hours (1829) attracted general admira- 
tion, and her Three Histories—the His- 
tory of an Enthusiast, the History of a 
Nonchalant, the History of a Realist 
(1830) ran through four editions. She 
married Rev. W. K. Fletcher, an Indian 
missionary. 


_ Johnson, Charles Frederick. An Amer- 
ican instructor and critic; born at New 
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York, in 1836. He graduated at Yale in 
1855. From ia to 1875 he was assis- 
tant professor of mathematics at the 
United States naval academy, at Annap- 
olis, Md., and in 1883 became professor 
of English literature at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. He published Three 
Americans and Three Englishmen, con- 
sisting of critical essays upon Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley, Longfellow, 
Emerson, and Hawthorne, and later 
prepared a treatise on rhetoric. He 
has written much, in prose and verse, for 
American and British periodicals, mostly 
anonymously, but occasionally under 
the signature of ‘‘Charles Frederick.” 
His works include Three Americans and 
Three Englishmen (1886), and English 
Words. 


Johnson, Emily Pauline (Tekahion- 
wake). A Canadian poet; born in the 
Six Nations Reserve, Canada. She is of 
Indian descent. Her first volume of 
verse was The White Wampum (1894). 
Her first sketch, A Red Girl’s Reason- 
ing, took a prize in the Canadian Maga- 
zine. 


Johnson, Robert Underwood. An 
American poet and editor; born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 12, 1854. He is 
associate editor of the Century Magazine 
and secretary of American Copyright 
League. His efforts in behalf of the es- 
tablishment of international copyright 
were recognized by the degree of M.A., 
conferred by Yale University in 1891. 
He was the originator of the Yosemite 
National Park. He is chevalier of the 
Legion d’Honneur (1891) and cavalier 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy (1895). 
He edited, with C. C. Buel, the notable 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 
(1887-88), and has published two vol- 
umes of poems; The Winter Hour and 
Other Poems (1892); and Songs of Lib- 
erty (1897), which volume includes 
paraphrases from the Servian after trans- 
lations by Nikola Tesla, with a prefatory 
note by him on Servian poetry. 


Johnson, Rossiter. A distinguished 
American editor; born in Rochester, N. 
Y., January 27, 1840. He was educated 
there, and edited the Rochester Demo- 
crat jointly with Robert Carter. From 
1869 to 1872 he edited the Concord (N. 
H.) Statesman; in 1873-77 was associated 
with George Ripley and Charles A. Dana 
in editing the American Cyclopedia, 
and in 1879-80 aided Sydney Howard 
Gay in his History of the United States. 
In 1883 he became editor of the Annual 
Cyclopedia. He devised and edited 
the series of Little Classics (16 vols., 
1874-75; two additional vols., 1880; 
25th ed., 1887). 
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Jenne Samuel. A celebrated Eng- 
lish lexicographer, essayist, and poet; 
born at Lichfield, September 18, 1709; 
died in London, December 13, 1784. 
His father was a bookseller, who ulti- 
mately fell into pecuniary-straits, so that 
the son, who had been entered as a stu- 
dent at Oxford, was obliged to leave the 
university without taking his degree. 
He was afflicted with a scrofulous affec- 
tion, by which both his sight and hear- 
ing were seriously impaired. After leav- 
ing Oxford he became usher in a gram- 
mar school, and when about twenty-five 
married Mrs. Porter, a widow of nearly 
twice his age, and endeavored to estab- 
lish a private school in his native town. 
He, however, was able to get only three 
pupils, one of whom was David Garrick. 
In 1737 Johnson and Garrick went to- 
gether to London. Johnson found em- 
ployment upon the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. The next year he wrote his poem 
of London, modelled upon the Third 
Satire of Juvenal. In 1740 he commenced 
to write what purported to be the debates 
in parliament, which he kept up for 
about two years. These speeches were 
wholly imaginary, though Johnson imi- 
tated somewhat the manner of the 
various speakers, taking care, as he said, 
that “the Whig dogs should not get the 
best of it.’”’ Slowly his reputation began 
to increase; and in 1747 he was engaged 
by a combination of leading publishers 
to prepare an English Dictionary. This 
work, for which he was to receive £1575, 
occupied him, although not exclusively, 
for about seven years. Lord Chester- 
field, who had treated almost contempt- 
uously Johnson’s original proposal to 
prepare this dictionary, now undertook 
to patronize the work. His works in- 
clude: Voyage to Abyssinia (1735), a 
translation, London (1738); Marmor Nor- 
folciense (1739), an essay; Life of Rich- 
ard Savage (1744); Macbeth (1745), an 
essay; Plan for a Dictionary (1747); 
Vanity of Human Wishes (1740); Irene 
(1749); The Rambler (1750-52); The 
Adventurer Papers (17 53; The English 
Dictionary (1755); The Idler (1758-60), 
Rasselas (1759); Shakespeare with Notes 
(1765); The False Alarm (1770); A Jour- 
ney to the Western Isles of Scotland 
(1775); Taxation no Tyranny (1775); 
English Poets (1779-81); his Collected 
Works (11 vols., 1787). 


Johnston, Mary. An American author; 
born at Buchanan, Botetourt County, Va. 
daughter of Major John Johnston, law- 
ver and ex-soldier of Confederate army, 
Publications: Prisoners of Hope, The Old 
Dominion (1898), By Orders of the Com- 
pany, Audrey (1902). 

The Old Dominion (1898). A highly-colored 
romance of Virginia in Restoration times, 
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when the colony was seething with disaffection 
caused by the sending of rebels to the planta- 
tions. The hero is one of the convicts sold into 
this slavery. He joins the rebellion led by~ 
Sir John Berkeley. His love for his master’s 
daughter leads to a series of sensational events. 
Much description of the landscapes and the 
stately homes of Virginia. 

*By Order of the Company (1900). A Vir- 
ginian romance of the reign of James I., con- 
cerned with the fortunes of a beautiful maid- 
of-honor, who flees to the colonies and is saved 
by a valiant husband from the clutches of 
a libertine nobleman. Duels, shipwrecks, 
sieges, escapes from pioneers, adventures with 

irates and red Indians follow each other with 
inexhaustible rapidity. 


Johnstone, Charles. An Irish novelist; 
born at Carrigogunnel, Limerick, about 
1719; died at Calcutta, India, about 
1800. He had wit and imagination, 
which he exploited in Chrysal, or the 
Adventures of a Guinea (1760-65), ‘‘the 
best scandalous chronicle’’ of its day, 
and in History of John Juniper, Esq., 
alias Juniper Jack (1781). He emigrated 
to India, where he succeeded in jour- 
nalism. 


Joinville, Jean Sieur de (zhwan-vél). A 
French chronicler and statesman; born 
in the ancestral castle of Joinville on the 
Marne, in Champagne, about 1224; died 
there July 16, 1317. He accompanied 
Louis IX. in his first crusade or expedi- 
tion to Egypt in 1248, sharing his mas- 
ter’s captivity, and rendering him many 
important services. In the king’s second 
crusade, however, he declined taking a 
part, and subsequently employed him- 
self in writing his Memoires, L’Histoire 
et Chronique du Trés Chrétien Roi St. 
Louis, in which he has left us a beautiful 
portraiture of the king, a very graphic 
narrative of the crusade, and one of the 
most important aids to a knowledge of 
the memorable period in which he lived. 


Jokai, Maurus (yo’ko-i). A popular 
Hungarian novelist; born at Komorn, 
February 19, 1825. His father, an ad- 
vocate, died when the boy was twelve 
years old. In 1840 he entered the high 
school at Papa, and afterward attended 
that at Keeskemet, and studied law at 
Pesth. In 1846 he was editor of the 
Wochemblatt, then an important paper. 
In 1848 he married Rosa Laborfalvi, 
the greatest tragedienne of Hungary. 
He was present at the surrender of 
Villagos in August, 1849, and, to escape 
imprisonment, he resolved to commit 
suicide. The arrival of his wife from 
Pesth with the money obtained by the 
sale of her jewels, prevented him from 
carrying his design into execution. They 
made their way on foot through the 
Russian lines and after some difficulty 
reached Pesth. Finding journalism im- 
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practicable, Jokai turned to fiction. 
Hungarian literature was then almost 
exhausted. He has recreated it. He has 
published twenty-five romances, three 
hundred and twenty novelettes, and six 
dramas. Among his romances are: The 
Good Old Assessors; A Modern Midas; 
A Hungarian Nabob, and its sequel, 
Zoltan Karpathy; Sad Times; Oceania; 
The White Rose; Transylvania’s Golden 
Age, The Turks of Hungary; The Last 
Days of the Janissaries; Poor Rich Men; 
The World Turned Upside Down; Mad- 
house Management; The New Landlord; 
The Romance of the Next Century; 
Black Diamonds, and Beloved to the 
Scaffold. In 1863 Jokai established a 
Hungarian journal, The Fatherland. 
Financially, A Modern Midas, an Amer- 
ican translation of which has been pub- 
lished under the title of Timar’s Two 
Worlds, was his greatest success. But 
as to literary merit Jokai considered A 
Hungarian Nabob his best production. 
Among his other works probably Black 
Diamonds has caught the public fancy 
most. Eyes Like the Sea is, to a great 
extent, an. autobiography. This book 
describes the earlier part of his life, espe- 
cially that epoch of the revolutionary 
war of 1848-49 in which he took an 
active part. The heroine of the book 
was his wife. 

*The Lion of Janina; or, The Last Days of 
the Janissaries (1897). The Lion is the re- 
doubtable Ali Pasha (died 1822), and the book 
gives a spirited and gorgeous description of 
Turkish life and of his stubborn and sanguin- 
ary resistance to the Turkish forces (1819). 

Halil, the Pedlar: a Tale of Old Stambul 
(1901). Based on the history of Halil Pa- 
troma, a poor huckster, who headed a rebellion, 
dethroned a sultan, and became prime minister 
to his own nominee. Halil, much idealized, 
yet a fine incarnation of Turkish character, is 
the central figure of a story that is full of color 
and romance. 

*A Hungarian Nabob (1898). A _ richly 
colored picture of bygone manners, full of 
vivid, bustling scenes, various native char- 
acters, and humorous and dramatic incidents. 
The central figure is a Hungarian potentate of 
vast estates, living amidst a crowd of retainers, 
wassailing companions, women, gamblers, 
fools, gypsies. The plot relates to the in- 
trigues of his dissolute heir and his marriage 
with a young girl, which serves to baffle them. 

*Midst the Wild Carpathians (1894). <A 
historical romance of the seventeenth century 
Transylvania and the struggle with the Turks; 
very picturesque in its spectacle of semi- 
barbaric life and the scenery of mountain and 
forest. 

*The New Landlord (1868). The passive 
resistance of the Hungarians to the Austrian 
domination (1849-59), exhibited in the persons 
of a stubborn old gentleman whose estates are 
ruined, his imprisoned nephew, and the titular 
hero, who, at first benefiting by the persecu- 
tion, is incited at length to become a hot an- 
tagonist of the government. 
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Black Diamonds (1896). Another high- 
pitched story of love and picturesque incident; 
life among the wild miners of Bondavar and 
social and commercial life in Budapest. 
Ivan is a faultless hero, whose virtues and 
accomplishments surpass those of all his 
fellows. The translation is largely abridged. 

Pretty Michael (1892). A grim and sinister 
narrative of extraordinary incidents, said to 
be founded on fact; both exciting and pathetic. 
Scene: Kassa, in northern Hungary, late in 
the seventeenth century. 

*Timar’s Two Worlds (1880). A kind of 
Magyar Cristo, though a thoroughly character- 
istic work, wildly imaginative and almost im- 
possible in characters and incidents, faithful in 
treatment of.scenery and surroundings. The 
people delineated differ widely from Western 
types, being Oriental and fantastic in traits. 
The action takes place in Lower Hungary, on 
or near the Danube. The passage of the Iron 
Gates is a memorable episode. 


Eyes Like the Sea (1893). The author’s own 
romantic history; he is himself the hero, and 
tells the story of his life as a boy and his later 
experiences. Contains broad views of the 
political movements in Hungary during the 
last two generations. The heroine is a fascinat- 
ing figure. 

*The Green Book; Freedom Under the Snow 
(1897). The story of a Nihilist conspiracy 
under Alexander I. of Russia (1830). Depicts 
realistically and with strong individual char- 
acterization the various classes of the Russian 
people, the stormy politics, and seething dis- 
content. Court intrigue affords some scenes 
of comedy. 


Debts of Honour (1900). Full of vigorous 
incident and abrupt changes from grave to 
gay, in spite of the gloomy theme—the annals 
of a family with a curse that leads at last to a 
grim catastrophe. The national insurrection 
in Hungary half a century ago is brought in. 

The Poor Plutocrats (1899). A sensational 
story of the adventures and daring deeds of a 
brigand, ‘‘Fatia Negra,’’ or the Black Mask, 
who plays two roles, the other being that of 
a respectable baron. 


The Nameless Castle (1898). A romance of 
mystery and adventure, telling how a daughter 
of Marie Antoinette sought an asylum in a 


Hungarian stronghold, and how Napoleon’s 
emissaries gave chase. 
The Tower of Dago (1899). A gory and often 


impressive melodramatic tale of fraternal 


hatred and revenge. 


The Day of Wrath (1900). A powerful 
melodramatic picture of Hungarian life in the 
early years of the nineteenth century; crowded 
with lurid figures, some of them typical of a 
people of strong passions, some purely myth- 
ical creations. Scenes of startling force, such 
as that one where a man decapitates his wife, 
are characteristic of the book. 


Dr. Dumany’s Wife (1899). History of the 
strange marriage of Dr. Buses , the silver 
king; deals with political life. pens with a 
powerful description of a railway accident on 
the St. Gothard. : 

The Baron’s Sons (1900). Condensed from 
The Sons of the Stony-hearted Man, a ro- 
mance of the Hungarian Revolution of 1848; 
romanticized history, full of thrilling deeds 
The 
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baron’s widow, instead of carrying out his 
death-bed wishes, abets her sons in their 
revolt from Austria. 

Manasseh (1901). Life among a primitive 
people hidden away in far Transylvania. The 
opattne scenes are laid in Rome, and the view 
of the se a society there-forms a striking 
contrast to the pastoral simplicity and savage 
warfare that succeed. Period: 1848. The 
story somewhat abridged. 


Jonckbloet, Willem Jozef Andreas 
(yonk’blet’). A Dutch historian of liter- 
ature; also essayist and critic; born at 
The Hague, July 6, 1817; died in Wies- 
baden, October ro, 188s. He is a con- 
ceded authority on Dutch Letters, his 
masterpieces on The Middle Dutch Epic 
(1840), The History of Middle Dutch 
Literature (1851-54), and Study of the 
Romance of Renard (1863), exhausting 
those subjects; and his editions of Dutch 
classics are the standard. 


Jones, Ebenezer. An English poet; 


born in Islington, January 20, 1820; died, 


in London (?), September 14, 1860. His 
genius was of the erratic sort, as Studies 
of Sensation and Event (1843), a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous poems, showed. 
Winter Hymn to the Snow, When the 
World is Burning, and To Death are his 
best-known pieces. Since his death there 
has been a revival of interest in his 
poetry. 

Jones, Evan. A Welsh poet; born at 
Bryntynoriad, September 5, 1820; died 
near Cardiff, February 23, 1852. He was 
a clergyman, and best known as Ieuan 
Gwynedd, over which name he produced 
in his native tongue poems on The Huts 
of Wales; Moses on Mount Pisgah; Peace, 
and other themes; in addition to which 
he edited many periodicals, including Yr 
Adolygydd, or National Review. 


Jonson, Ben. A celebrated English 
dramatist; born in London in 1572 or 
1573; died there August 6, 1637. He 
was about twenty-three when he tried 
dramatic authorship, and seems to have 
been only moderately successful until 
Every Man in his Humour was written, 
followed by Every Man Out of his Hu- 
mour, both comedies being the fruit of a 
wit so clear and fine that his eane: 10 
Rare Ben Jonson,’ fits him well. His 
poetry is ‘‘excellently bright,” and im- 
pregnated with the Elizabethan atmos- 
phere and spirit. The friend of Shakes- 
peare, he composed a poem on the royal 
bard, entitled To the Memory of My 
Beloved Master, William Shakespeare, 
which was printed in the first folio edition 
of Shakespeare, 1623. 

Jordan, David Starr. An eminent 


American naturalist; born in Gainesville, 
N. Y., January 19, 1851. He graduated 
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from Cornell University in 1872, and has 
held professorships in several universities 
in the West; was president of Indiana 
University from 1885 to 1891; was elected 
the first president of Leland Stanford 
University (California) in 1891, and is 
still at its head. He wrote voluminously 
on ichthyology. Among his works are: 
A Manual of the Vertebrates of the 
Northern United States (1876); A Synop- 
sis of the Fishes of North America (188 2)i5 
Science Sketches (1887). 


Jordan, Wilhelm (yor’dan). A German 
poet and story-writer, and an eminent 
publicist; born in Insterburg, February 
8, 1819. His early poems and sketches 
brought him into trouble with the author- 
ities; but he managed, notwithstanding, 
to rise to a position of power in public 
life, while as a literary man his eminence 
has long been unquestioned. As a poet 
he voices his liberal political aspirations 
through the medium of a chaste but not 
severe Muse; Bells and Cannon and 
Earthly Fantasies being characteristic. 
In fiction he strives to make propaganda 
and to demonstrate the necessity of a 
higher social state by exposing the evils 
of the existing one, and yet he is neither 
a revolutionist nor a socialist, as The 
Sebalds and Two Cradles amply prove. 
Demiurgos, a philosophical poem, The 
False Prince, a comedy, and The Widow 
of Agis, a tragedy, are also his. 


Josephus, Flavius (j6-sé’fus). A Jewish 
historian; born at Jerusalem, A.D. 37; 
died in Italy about A.D. 100. He was of 
noble sacerdotal family, and was de- 
scended on the mother’s side from the 
Asmonean princes. He calls himself 
simply Josephus; the Latin cognomen 
Flavius seems to have been assumed in 
honor of the Flavian gens of Rome, to 
which belonged the emperors Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian, by whom he was 
greatly favored in his later years. At, 
the age of twenty-six he went to Rome, 
in order to procure the liberation of some 
of his friends whom the Roman pro- 
curator Felix had caused to be arrested. 
This visit to Rome apparently took place 
while Paul was a prisoner there, but 
there is no evidence that Josephus ever 
heard of the apostle. He quite ignores 
the existence of the Christians. They 
are, indeed, casually mentioned in two 
passages which are found in his works as 
we have them. 


Josika, Baron Nikolaus (y6’shé-ko). A 
Hungarian novelist; born in Torda, 
Transylvania, April 28, 1794; died at 
Dresden, February 27, 1865. The scion 
of a rich and noble family, he received 
a finished education; entered the army, 
and at last became a man of letters. His 
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first efforts were collected into a volume 
of Sketches, and were greatly admired. 
As a writer of realistic and historic fic- 
tion he achieved fame with The Poet 
Zrinyi; The Last of the Bathory; Abafi, 
and A Hungarian Family During the 
Period of the Revolution. A profound 
student of the life, manners, legends, and 
antiquities of his countrymen, gifted with 
a bewitching style, rich in invention, and 
perennially enticing in his plots, he well 
merits the praises he has won as ‘“‘the 
Sir Walter Scott” of the land that gave 
him birth. 


Joubert, Joseph (zhé-bar’). A French 
moralist; was born at Montignac, in Peri- 
gord, May 6, 1754; died at Paris, May 4, 
1824. e went to Paris at the age of 
twenty-four, and there he formed the 
acquaintance of Marmontel, Diderot, and 
La Harpe; but his dearest friend and 
most intimate associate was Fontanes. 
He married during the revolution, and 
lived a quiet life, chiefly dedicated to the 
study of moral philosophy, at Villeneuve- 
le-Roi, in Burgundy. On revisiting Paris, 
his favorite resort was the salon of Ma- 
dame de Beaumont, whose death, in 1803, 
was a severe shock to him. In 1809 the 
influence of Fontanes obtained him the 
appointment of inspector-general of the 
university. He published very little, but 
left numerous manuscripts. Extracts 
from these were published in 1838 by 
Chateaubriand, under the title Pensées, 
and another edition was afterward issued 
by Paul Raynal, the author’s nephew, in 
1842. 


Jouy, Victor Joseph Etienne, called de 
(zhé-é’). A French librettist, dramatist, 
and descriptive writer; born in Jouy, near 
Versailles, 1764; died at Paris, September 
4, 1846. He entered upon a military 
career in connection with the revolution 
and the restoration, and wrote an opera 
libretto, The Vestal, which won him a 
reputation. Ferdinand Cortes and Wil- 
liam Tell came next, followed by Sylla, a 
tragedy. The Hermit of the Chaussée 
d’Antin is his best thing in prose. This, 
and other writings in similar vein, had 
once a tremendous vogue as witty and 
faithful portraiture of contemporary 
folly 


Jovanovic, Jovan (y6-vin’é-vitch), sur- 
named Zmaj. A Servian poet, journalist, 
humorist, and dramatist; born in Neu- 
satz, November 24, 1833. He qualified 
as a lawyer, but went into journalism, 
winning fame throughout Austria and 
Hungary as editor and founder of influen- 
tial political and satirical sheets. He is 
called ‘‘Zmaj,”” or the ‘‘Dragon,” from 
the name of his most successful paper. 
The volume Withered Roses contains the 
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finest verse, and his farce, Saren, is peren- 
nially popular on the Servian stage. 


Jovellanos (Jove-Llanos), Gaspar Mel- 
chor de (H6-vel-ya/nés). A Spanish dram- 
atist, prose-writer, and statesman; born 
in Gijon, Austria, January 5, 1744; died 
at Viloga, November 27, 1811. His 
political and official career was not fortu- 
nate, although he filled high posts with 
distinction. As a writer he was happy; 
applause greeting his tragedy of Pelagius, 
founded upon the fortunes of the famed 
Austrian king. His Orations and Dis- 
courses are the production of a finished 
and talented rhetorician. 


Joyce, Robert Dwyer. An Irish poet; 
born in County Limerick, 1836; died in 
Dublin, October 23, 1883. In 1866 he 
came to the United States. He was a 
versatile writer of ballads, songs, and 
sketches, and contributed to the Pulot 
and other Irish journals. His best-known 
published works are: Ballads, Romances, 


‘and Songs (1872); Deirdré, an epic poem, 


which appeared anonymously as one of 
the ‘‘“No Name”’ series (1876); Legends of 
the Wars in Ireland (1868); Fireside 
Stories of Ireland (1871); Blanid, a poem, 
(1879); The Squire of Castleton. 


Judd, Sylvester. An American novel- 
ist, poet, and theologian; born in West- 
hampton, Mass., July 23, 1813; died at 
Augusta, Me., January 20, 1853. He 
wrote a remarkable romance, entitled 
Margaret. Richard Edney is another 
romance; Philo is a striking poem, and 
his discourses on The Church were es- 
teemed. 

Margaret: a Tale of the Real and the Ideal, 
of Blight and Bloom. An inchoate, improb- 
able book, that is of some importance in the 
history of American fiction, and possesses 
strong individuality. The life of a New Eng- 
land village early in the century, the religious 
worship, rustic festivals, the prevailing intem- 
perance, and the manners of the time are 
depicted with great realism. The religious and 
social movements which were in the air inter- 
preted with the bias of a Unitarian, who was 
also an advocate of peace and of temperance, 
and strongly opposed to slavery and capital 
punishment. Mixed up with the sad story are 
thapsodical descriptions of nature in the fields 
and the woodlands, full of thought and deep 
feeling. 


Judson, Emily Chubbuck. (‘‘Fanny 
Forrester.””) An American missionary 
and writer of prose and verse; born in 
Eaton, Madison County, N. Y., August 
22, 1817; died in Hamilion, N. Y., June 1, 
1854. She wrote: Charles Linn (1841); 
The Great Secret (1842); Allen Lucas 
(1843); Alderbrook (2 vols., 1846); The 
Kathayan Slave (1853). Her poems ap- 
peared as An Olio of Domestic Verses 
(1852). Among her other works are 
Trippings in Author Land (1846), My 
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Two Sisters (1854), and a memoir of Mrs. 
Sarah B. Judson (1850). She married 
Adoniram Judson, the missionary, in 
1846. 


Junghams, Sophie (yéng’hans). A 
German novelist; born in-Cassel, Decem- 
ber 3, 1845. Her literary career began 
with the production of short stories and 
verses; with the appearance of Kathe, 
the story of a Modern Maid and The 
House of Eckberg, a study of life during 
the Thirty Years’ War, she attracted 
attention. Her novels are analytical 
and perspicuous where plot is concerned 
and are strong in style and interesting in 
incident. The American Woman, 
Riddle, An Heiress Against her Will, and 
others exemplify these qualities pre- 
eminently. 


Jung-Stilling (yéng-stil/ing), called Jo- 
hann Heinrich Jung. German writer 
of fiction and autobiography; born in 
Grund, near Nassau, September 12, 1740; 
died at Carlsruhe, April 2, 1817. He was 
of very humble origin, reared in a narrow 
and simply pious environment, and sent 
out into the world for a livelihood; but 
his eager mind turned thirstily to study, 
and he worked his way to learning. The 
novels with which he began his literary 
career, The Story of Florentin von Fab- 
lendorn, The Story of the Lord of Mor- 
genthau, and others are chronicles of his 
career at various stages; but he worked 
the field at its richest in the series of 
Stilling autobiographies, Heinrich Still- 
ing’s Youth, Heinrich Stilling’s Wander- 
ings, and the prolific cycle of their succes- 
sors. The author recounts the incidents 
and the experiences of his life in these 
nominal fictions with a realistic power 
that has seldom been surpassed. 


Junqueira Freire, Luiz José (hén- 
kay’ra fray’ra). A Brazilian poet; born 
in Bahia, December 31, 1832; died there 
June 24, 1855. He manifested a spiritual 
purity of mind and heart that drew the 
attention of his religious instructors 
while he was yet a boy; and at nineteen 
years of age he took religious vows, but 
almost immediately learned that he had 
mistaken his vocation. He obtained a 
release from his vows in three years’ 
time, after a period of such agony of soul 
that we owe to it the most profoundly 
moving verses in which the breaking of 
a human heart is recorded—his Inspira- 
tions of the Cloister. He died at twenty- 
three, the regret and the delight of his 
country. 


Jusserand, Jean Jules (zhtis-rdn). A 
French historian of literature and diplo- 
mat; born in Lyons, February 18, 1855. 
He has made a specialty of the Eliza- 
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bethan age and of the literature of Eng- 
land in the Middle Ages; his most brilliant 
studies being The English Theatre from 
the Conquest to the Immediate Prede- 
cessors of Shakespeare, The Novel in the 
Time of Shakespeare, and The English 
Novel. He has thrown a flood of light 
upon the evolution of the theatre and the 
novel in England. 


Justin (usually styled Martyr) (jus’tin). 
The earliest of the Church fathers after 
the apostolic age. He was born at Flavia 
Neapolis (the modern Nablous), in Pales- 
tine, about 105 a.p.; died at Rome about 
165 A.D. He was of Gentile, probably of 
Grecian descent. About the year 132 he 
embraced the doctrines of Christianity, 
although he still continued to wear the 
mantle of a philosopher, residing princi- 
pally at Rome. About the year 130, dur- 
ing the persecution under Antoninus Pius, 
he addressed to that emperor his first 
Apology for (properly Defence of) the 
Christians, in which he elaborately de- 
fends them against the charges of disloy- 
alty and impiety. Many years later (about 
the year 164), during the persecutions 
under Marcus Aurelius, he addressed to 
that emperor a second Apology, which 
appears to be a draft for a more extended 
work; but he was martyred soon after, 
and no more appears to have been 
written. 


Juvenal (Decimus Junius Juvenalis). 
A Roman satirist; born about A.D. 40; 
died about a.p. 120. Of his personal 
history little is recorded, and of that little 
the greater part is of questionable 
authority. It is said that he was the son 
—either actual or by adoption—of a 
wealthy freedman, from whom he re- 
ceived a comfortable estate at Aquinam, 
which was presumably his birthplace; 
that he resided mainly at Rome, occu- 
pied as a “‘rhetorician,” or, as we may 
say, an ‘‘advocate;’’ that certain of his 
squibs, aimed at prevalent follies and 
vices, attracted attention, and when past 
middle age he devoted himself mainly 
to depicting the follies and crimes of the 
age—that of Nero and Domitian—in 
which he lived. Juvenal and Horace 
rank foremost among the Roman satir- 
ists; but with this difference: Horace 
touches mainly upon the follies of his 
time, while Juvenal lashes its vices. 
There are extant fifteen satires attributed 
to Juvenal, but the genuineness of six 
of these has been questioned. These 
satires have been translated, either 
wholly or in part, into English verse 
by several persons, among whom is Dry- 
den. The translation of Gifford is by far 
the best of these. There is also a very 
useful prose rendering by J. D. Lewis 


(1873). 
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Kaalund, Hans Vilhelm (ka’lénd). A 
Danish poet; born at Copenhagen, 1818; 
died 1885. After attempting sculpture 
and painting, a fortunate poem in honor 
of Thorwaldsen (1838) turned him to 
literature. Though he had _ published 
before, Et Foraar (A Springtide), a col- 
lection. of his best poems, old and new, 
which, while not of great scope, were 
graceful and musical, brought him his 
first success. Fulvia (1875), a fine drama 
depicting the struggles of the early Chris- 
tians, contained many lyrics—a fault in 
a play intended for the stage; though 
altered, it was successfully acted in 1880. 
En Eftervaar (Return of Spring: 1877) 
deserves mention. He excelled in satiri- 
cal fables, his being the best Denmark has 
produced. 

Kacic-Miosic, Andrija (ka-chich-mé-6- 
shich). A Croatian poet; born at Brist, 
Dalmatia, 1690; died at Zaostrog, 1760. 
He performed for his country a service 
similar to that of Percy in his Reliques to 
England, or of Allan Ramsay in his Ever- 
green or Tea-Table Miscellany to Scot- 
land, in publishing Recreations of the 
Slavonic People (1756). He collected or 
adapted an anthology of popular songs 
celebrating the exploits of South-Slavic 
heroes from the earliest times. Many 
editions have appeared, and it is popular 
to-day with the southern Slavs. 


Kaempfer, Engelbert (kem’pfer). A 
German physician and historian; born at 
Lemgo, Westphalia, in 1651; died there, 
November 2, 1716. He visited Russia 
and Tartary in the Swedish diplomatic 
service; and later, having joined the 
Dutch East India Company, visited 
Arabia, Siam, and Japan. In the latter 
country he remained two years, exploring 
it. The results of his investigations are 
given in his accurate and reliable History 
of Japan and Siam, published in England 
(1727), and afterwards in Latin, Dutch, 
French, and German. 


Kaiser, Friedrich (ki’/zer). A German 
humorous writer; born at Biberach, April 
3, 1814; died at Vienna, Novemter 7, 
1874. He is widely known by his com- 
edies, which were successfully performed, 
and of which Hans Hasenkopf (1834) is a 
good example. 


Kalb, Charlotte von (kalb). A German 
memoir-writer; born at Waltershausen, in 
Grabfeld, July 25, 1761; died at Berlin. 
May 12, 1843. Best known as the friend 
of Schiller, Goethe, and Richter. She 
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was a lovely and devoted woman. Schil- 
ler’s poems, The Conflict, and Resignation, 
refer to her. The character of Linda in 
Richter’s Titan was drawn from her. 
Her romance, Cornelia, is in places incom- 
prehensible, which may be said also of 
Charlotte (memoirs, 1879). Letters to 
Richter and his Wife appeared in 1882. 
She wrote a History of the American War 
of Independence. 


Kalidasa (ka-li-da’sa). A celebrated 
Hindoo poet; his date is variously placed, 
but most probably he lived about the 
sixth century a.p. He was called one 
of the ‘‘nine pearls,” 7. e., one of the nine 
poets adorning the court of king Vikra- 
maditya. His most famous work, and 
the one most attractive to modern 
readers, is the drama Sakoontala. It 
portrays a love affair, that, after sur- 
mounting manifold impediments, ends at 
last happily, and brings home to us in a 
wonderful way the essential unity of 
human nature in all ages. It was trans- 
lated into English by Sir William Jones in 
1789, and by Monier-Williams in 1885, 
and has been adapted to the German 
stage. Kalidasa wrote dramatic, epic, 
and lyric poetry. His best-known lyric, 
Grishma, or the Season of Heat, trans- 
lated by the late Sir Edwin Arnold, is 
reproduced on page 9790. 


Kalir, or Kaliri, Eleazar ben (kA’lér or 
ka-lé’re). A Hebrew poet; born at Kiriat- 
Sefer, in the eighth century. He wrote 
150 liturgical chants, of but slight literary 
value, for use in the synagogue. His 
religious fame and influence in Italy, 
Germany, and France were great. He is 
known as the creator of the Neo-Hebraic 
poetry, so called; it imitated the Arabic 
in having, for instance, verses of fixed 
length, rhyme, and the acrostic. ° 


Kalisch, David (ka’lish). A German 
comic poet; born at Breslau, February 23, 
1820; died at Berlin, August 21, 1872. 
Of Jewish birth, and intended originally 
for business, he devoted himself to jour- 
nalism, beginning as Paris correspondent 
for German newspapers. Returning to 
Germany in 1846, he settled eventually in 
Berlin, where he founded (1848) the 
Prussian Punch, Kladderadatsch, with 
which he was successful for many years. 
He wrote a series of successful farces. 


Kaltenbrunner, Karl Adam (kal’ten- 
brén-er). A popular German poet and 
prose-writer; born at Enns, December 30, 
1804; died at Vienna, January 6, 1867. 
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He wrote a number of volumes of poetr 
in Austrian dialects, his handling of whic 
was masterly. Duke Maximilian of Ba- 
varia set a number of his songs to music. 
His drama, The Three Firs (1862), had a 
stage success. He was fora large part of 
his lifetime an official in the Vienna gov- 
ernment printing-house. 


Kames, Henry Home, Lord. A famous 
Scottish author and jurist; born’ at 
Kames. Berwickshire, in 1696; died at 
Edinburgh, December 27, 1782. Edu- 
cated at the University of Edinburgh, 
after nearly thirty years’ practice as a 
lawyer he became judge in 1752. Besides 
his legal works, he wrote on antiquities, 
metaphysics, ethics, religion, esthetics, 
education, agriculture, etc. His chief 
literary production, Elements of Criti- 
cism (3 vols., 1762), forestalled, as regards 
works of the imagination, the modern 
psychological school. Of his book, Gold- 
smith said it was ‘‘easier to write than 
to read.”’ Like his contemporary, Lord 
Chesterfield, he was a great social favorite. 


Kampen, Nikolaas Godfried van (kam/’- 
poe A distinguished Dutch historian; 

orn at Haarlem, May 15, 1776; died at 
Leyden, March 15, 1839. The son of a 
gardener, having laid the foundation of 
vast learning while clerk in a bookstore, 
he became editor and finally professor of 
English and German in the University of 
Leyden (1815). Many of his historical 
and literary works were translated into 
German, their reputation being Euro- 
pean. History of the Literature of the 
Netherlands (1812); History of French 
Domination in Europe (8 vols., 1815-23); 
History of the Influence of the Nether- 
lands Outside of Europe (3 vols., 1831— 
33), are among his finest works. 


Kane, Elisha Kent. A _ celebrated 
American Arctic explorer; born at Phila- 
delphia, February 3, 1820; died at 
Havana, February 16, 1857. Was a sur- 
geon in the United States navy. Having 
previously visited practically every other 
quarter of the globe, he accompanied the 
Grinnell expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin (1850-52). On his return he 
shared in equipping a second expedition, 
under his own command (1853-55). 
These adventures were in spite of feeble 
health and frail constitution. He died 
young. His two works, The United 
States Grinnell Expedition in Search of 
Sir John Franklin (1854) and Second 
Grinnell Expedition (1856), are very in- 
teresting. He started northward the 
second time so quickly that the first 
work went through the press without his 


revision. 


Kanitz, Philipp Felix (ka’nits). A Hun- 
garian explorer and writer on ethnogra- 
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phy and archeology; born at Buda-Pesth, 
August 2, 1829. His series of works on 
Servia, Bulgaria, Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, etc., beginning in 1862, gave him 
a brilliant reputation, and have spread 
greatly the knowledge of Slavic countries. 
He was the first to draw correct maps of 
Bulgaria and the Balkans. 


Kant, Immanuel (kant). An eminent 
German philosopher; born at Kénigs- 
berg, April 22,1724; died there, February 
12, 1804. His three great works were: 
Kritik der Reinen Vernunft (Critique of 
Pure Reason: 1781), which attempts to 
define the nature of those of our ideas 
which lie outside of experience, and to 
establish the basis of valid knowledge; 
Kritik der Praktischen Vernunft (Critique 
of the Practical Reason: 1788), which 
bases the ideas of God, freedom and im- 
mortality on the ethical consciousness 
alone, denying that we have any right to 
hold them otherwise; Kritik der Urteils- 
kraft (Critique of the Power of Judgment: 
t790). He wrote also on cosmic physics, 
esthetics, pedagogy, ethics, the meta- 
physical basis of law, etc. He was pro- 
fessor of logic and metaphysics at the 
University of Kénigsberg. 


Kantemir, Antiochus Dmitrievitch, 
Prince (kan’te-mér). A noted Russian 
author; born at Constantinople, Septem- 
ber 21, 1700; died at Paris, April xr, 
1744. His Satires, in the antique form, 
written in rhyme and syllabic metre, were 
his most important work, and are valu- 
able as describing Russian life and 
manners. Many of their verses became 
proverbs with the Russian peasantry. 
They were the first fruits of modern 
Russian literature. He may be called the 
father of secular writing in Russia. 
(Works, 2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1867.) 


Kapnist, Vasili Vasilievitch (kap’nist). 
A celebrated Russian poet and dramatist; 
born at Oboukhovka, in 1757; died there, 
November 9, 1824. His chief work, 
Chicanery (1798), a comedy in verse, for- 
bidden by the censor, was performed by 
express permission of the emperor. It 
has been more than once reprinted (last 
in 1888), was translated into French, and 
has furnished several proverbs. It is an 
Aristophanic satire on the old justice in 
Russia—showing, as has been wittily said, 
‘“‘the Russian Themis stark-naked.” He 
wrote also many exquisite lyrics. (Works, 
St. Petersburg, 1849.) 


Karadzic, Vuk Stefanovotch (ka-ra’- 
jitsh). A famous Servian author; born 
at Trshitch, November 7, 1787; died at 
Vienna, February 7, 1864. The two great 
works of his life were the reformation of 
the Servian literary language (which up 
to his time had been a very debased 
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medium, being either uncouth Slavonian 
or ahybrid jumble of Serb and Slavonian) 
and the publication of the Popular Serb 
Songs (4 vols., 1814-33; 3d ed., 1841-46). 
His epoch-making Dictionary appeared in 
1818. The songs attracted widespread 
attention, and were translated into every 
European tongue. He was the founder of 
modern Servian literature. 


Karamzin, Nikolai Mikhailovitch (ka- 
rim-zin’). Acelebrated Russian historian ; 
born at Mikhailovka, near Simbirsk, De- 
cember 12, 1765; died near St. Peters- 
burg, June 3, 1826. He left the army to 
devote himself to literature. His great 
work, History of Russia (11 vols., 1816— 
29), created a tremendous sensation, 
being read even by the court and fash- 
ionable ladies. ‘‘He appeared,” in Push- 
kin’s words, ‘‘to have discovered Old 
Russia, as Columbus discovered America.” 
The tone of the work was ultra-conserva- 
tive. Its style has been pronounced 
perfect, though to-day it seems over- 
rhetorical. It was translated into French 
and German. Letter of a Russian Trav- 
eller (1797-1801), in the style of Sterne, 
met with great favor. Of several novels, 
Poor ’Lisa was much imitated, and with 
others of his writings, translated into 
German by Richter. Karamzin was also 
a translator and journalist. With Lo- 
monosov, he was the creator of Russian 
prose. (Works, St. Petersburg, 1848.) 


Karnovitch, Evgenij Petrovitch (kar- 
nd/vich). A Russian historian and novel- 
ist; born near Jaroslav, October 22, 1823. 
His historical work, Russia’s Part in the 
Deliverance of the Christians from Tur- 
key’s Yoke, Konstantin Pavlovitch, etc., 
wasimportant. Great Fortunes in Russia 
(1885) contained interesting facts. His 
best-known novel is Love and Crown; it 
has been translated into several European 
languages. 


‘Karr, Alphonse (kar). A celebrated 
French writer; born at Paris, November 
24, 1808; died at St. Raphael, Var, Sep- 
tember 29, 1890. Among his numer- 
ous striking novels were The Shortest 
Way (1836); Genevieve (1838); Clotilde 
(1839). A Journey Around My Garden 
(1845), talks on botany and natural his- 
tory, was in another vein. Woman (1853) 
was a study of morals. Two dramas, The 
Norman Penelope (1860) and Yellow 
Roses (1866), were not very successful. 
One of his most characteristic efforts was 
the series of papers called Les Guépes. 
They were confidential, anecdotic, critical, 
witty, satirical, caustic, in fact well-nigh 
unique; and were the cause of an attempt 
being made on his life (1844) by an 
offended woman author whom they had 
harshly criticised. 
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Kastner, Abraham Gotthelf (kest’ner). 
A German poet; born at Leipsic, Sep- 
tember 27, 1719; died at Géttingen, June 
20, 1800. Though a learned mathema- 
tician, he is best known by his witty and 
caustic Epigrams (1781; 2 vols., 1800). 
As an example of these, on a poor tragedy- 
writer he wrote: 

“This poet’s just the man to reach a tragedy’s aim: 
e've sympathy with his piece, wild dread of 
more of the same.” 

Kate, Jan Jakob Lodewijk ten (ka’te). 
A Dutch poet; born at The Hague, De- 
cember 23, 1819; died at Amsterdam, 
December 25, 1889. De Schepping (The 
Creation: 1866) ranks as his best poem. 
In the form of a vision of Moses from 
Mount Sinai, it describes the creation of 
heaven and earth in seven songs, each 
beginning with. the words of the Bible, 
then narrating the day’s creation just 
finished, and ending with a hymn. His 
two next best poems are The Planets and 
The New Church in Amsterdam. 


Katona, Joseph (ka’to-né). A Hun- 
garian poet; born at Kecskemet, Novem- 
ber 11, 1792; died there, November 2, 
1830. He wrote Bank-Bdn (1821), the 
grandest tragedy Hungary has produced. 
Long unnoticed, it appeared on the stage 
only in 1834, when it met with success, 
but did not become generally famous till 
1845. Meanwhile its author, embittered 
by its failure, had renounced poetry and 
died, beloved by the people, especially 
the poor. 


Kaufmann, Alexander (kouf’man). A 
favorite German poet; born at Bonn, 
May 14, 1817; died at Wertheim, May 1, 
1893. Popular among his lyrics have 
been The Bride, About Midnight, Morn- 
ing; of his ballads, King Wenzel, The 
Stolen Steed, Lifthilde. His songs were 
simple, hearty and fervent—droll and 
saeede humorous and playful. Of 
several volumes of verse, the best was 
Under the Vines (181s). 


Kavanagh, Julia. A popular English 
writer; born at Thurles, Ireland, January 
7, 1824; died at Nice, October 28, 1877. 
She wrote a large number of novels, the 
scenes of which were almost invariably 
laid in France, where she had resided: 
among them Daisy Burns (3 vols., 1853); 
also Woman in France During the Eigh- 
teenth Century (2 vols., 1850), A Summer 
and Winter in the Two Sicilies (2 vols., 
1858), French Women of Letters (1862). 
She was best known by the novels she 
published in magazines. One of the best 
of recent English authors. 

Madeleine; a Tale of Auvergne (1848). A 
love story, rich in pictures of places and man- 
ners in Auvergne, pathetic and unfortunate in 
its issue: the disappointed Madeleine devotes 
her life to founding and fostering an orphanage. 
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Nathalie (1850). Scene Normandy, the 
country life and characters sketched from 
memories of her youth spent there. Nathalie 
is a sprightly and impulsive Provencal, whose 
errors of tack and judgment bring on herself 
many troubles; the old canoness is a fine old 
native type. A tender, sentimental story, 
thoroughly naturalized as a delineation of 
French character. 


Adele (1857). An idyllic picture of ha 
life in an old chateau, ee onate ta 
truthful drawing of French life and manners; 
the sunny-natured and high-born heroine in 
the sequel marries an Englishman. 


Silvia (1870). To set before us the charac- 
ters and fortunes of this pretty Italian is the 
main object of this novel, which contains 
sketches of scenery and country life in Italy 
and France, and character-sketching of French 
people and English living abroad. Silvia is a 
wilful girl, but loyal and true, ignorant but 
gifted, and a winning character. Her love 
affair with an English engineer, and his melo- 
dramatic vendetta with a rascally innkeeper, 
are the chief materials of the romance. 


Two Lilies (1877). A pair of beautiful girls, 
intrinsically unlike in character, one of whom, 
after the proverbial troubles, is married to the 
hero, who has had love passages with both. 
Character-sketches of English people in Nor- 
mandy, and some farcical pages, with descrip- 
tions of a picturesque Norman town. 


Forget-me- nots (1878). Compact little tales 
of quiet French life, sketches of girls, etc., 
mostly happy and peaceful in motive, but 
touched now and again with pathos, e. ¢., the 
peasant idyl, By the Well, a complete romance 
in miniature; the thoroughly native Story of 
Monique, Mimi’s Sin, and other Norman stories. 


Keary, Annie. An English novelist; 
born near Wetherby, Yorkshire, March 3, 
1825; died at Eastburn, March 3, 1879. 
Beginning with books for children, she 
made her reputation with stories of Irish 
life. She was a prolific writer and very 

pular in her day, Castle Daly (1875) 

eing her best work. Her letters were 
published in 1883. 


Janet’s Home (1863). An uneventful story 
of home life, its joys and sorrows, daily hopes 
and cares; with delicate drawing of average 
characters in the family of a poor tutor who 
married a well-born girl. 


Oldbury (1869). Resembles Cranford in its 
delineations of character and manners in a 
small country town. An Evangelical clergy- 
man, amiable, but narrow-minded and lacking 
in moral fibre, is domineered over by the female 
leader of the serious party in Oldbury, is tried 
by the loss of his wife, and finds his religion not 
adequate as a source of comfort; Mrs. Cut- 
widge, an egotistic woman, who believes herself 
an agent of Providence; the quaint, tender- 
hearted old maid, and Mrs. Berry, are the other 
chief persons. The plot deals with the troubles 
of aninnocent family, one of whose members is 
aconvict, and the pathos of a girl’s love when 
she fears the shame that will take her lover 
from her. 

Castle Daly (1875). Irish life fifty years 
ago at the time of the famine and the Smith 
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O’Brien insurrection. The plot deals with many 
romantic and tragic vicissitudes, and furnishes 
views of the starving peasantry, and their 
squalid but Contented existence, and of the 
landowning classes. The Dalys are half Eng- 
lish; Mr. Daly, who is shot in mistake for an 
agent, is beloved of his tenantry; one son joins 
in the rising, another, educated at Eton and 
prejudiced in favor of England, is ultimately 
converted to Home Rule. There are other 
English and Irish types (the nationalist O’ Don- 
nel being probably a portrait); also descrip- 
tions of scenery in Galway and Connemara. 


Keary, Charles F. A novelist and his- 
torical writer. Educated at Marlborough, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Publica- 
tions: A Wanderer (1888); A Mariage de 
Convenance (1889); The Two Lancrofts 
(1893); Herbert Vanlennert (1895); The 
Journalist (1889); High Policy (1902); 
The Dawn of History (ed. 1879); Outlines 
of Primitive Belief (1882); The Myth- 
ology of the Eddas (1882); The Vikings 
in Western Christendom (1890); Norway 
and the Norwegians (1892); and other 
writings on antiquarian subjects. He was 
formerly on the staff of the British 
Museum, and has contributed to Edin- 
burgh, Nineteenth Century, Fortnightly, 
and other reviews and magazines. 

A Mariage de Convenance (1890). A mel- 
ancholy history of an abnormally selfish man 
and of a woman’s self-devotion, the pair of 
characters being developed by means of letters. 

The Journalist (1898). An uncompromising 
tealistic study of a young journalist. whose 
ideas and character come under the influence 
of Ibsenism. 


Keats, Gwendoline (nom_ de plume, 
“Zack’’). Publications: Life is Life 
(1898); On Trial (1899); The White 


Cottage; Tales of Dunstable Weir (1900); 
The Roman Road (1903). 


Life is Life (1898) is a long short-story of 
Australian life, rising by a climax of calamity 
to tragic heights of pathos; it is inspired by 

rofound faith in the efficacy of love. A law- 
ess and passionate scoundrel, who wrecks the 
lives of wife and son and dies impenitent, is 
the most powerful figure in the drama, while 
a humble old woman, by her kindness and 
endurance and her pithy sayings, expounds 
the thought that “life is life.” The other 
stories deal with Australian life again, and with 
German, Italian and Devon folk, the last speak- 
ing in broad dialect. 


On Trial (1899). A country girl commits a 
felony for the sake of a weak lover, who makes 
her life a wreck, and he is too cowardly to stand 
by her, whilst miserably conscious of his degra- 
dation. The Devonshire dialect gives point to 
the humorous sayings of the country folk. 


The White Cottage (1901). The man who 
engages the reader’s sympathies, though by no 
means a hero, is robbed of the woman he loves 
by a village libertine, whom he subsequently 
convicts of bigamy. Most of the characters 
are fisher-folk, whose lives and conduct are 
subtly analysed. 
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Keble, John. A famous English clergy- 
man and poet; born at Fairford, Glouces- 
tershire, April 25, 1792; died at Bourne- 
mouth, Hampshire, March 27, 1866. He 
took his degree at Oriel College, Oxford, 
in 1810, receiving a ‘‘double first” in 
classics and mathematics, a distinction 
which had never been gained before 
except by Robert Peel, in 1808. He was 
a man of great sweetness of character. 
He was ordained in 1815, and in 1823 
resigned all his Oxford employments and 
accepted three small curacies, the united 
emoluments of which were less than £100 
a year. In 1824 he declined an arch- 
deanery in the West Indies, worth £2,000 
a year; and in 1825 accepted the curacy 
of Hursley, becoming vicar of the parish 
in 1839. In 1832 he was made professor 
of poetry at Oxford, holding that position 
for two terms of five years each, with an 
interval between them. His Prelectiones 
Academica, in Latin, were published in 
1832-40. His sermon, The National 
Apostasy, preached by appointment at 
Oxford in 1833, is characterized by Dr. 
Newman as “‘the start of the religious 
movement”’ of that time. Of his great 
work, The Christian Year (2 vols., 1827), 
which he published anonymously, in 1872 
appeared the 158th edition; over 500,000 
copies in all have been sold. It has been 
illustrated and illuminated, books have 
been made from and written on it, includ- 
ing a concordance, and from its profits 
the author built one of the most beautiful 
parish churches in England. He was also 
the author of several of the famous Tracts 
for the Times. He edited and annotated 
The Complete Works of Richard Hooker 
(4 vols., 1836); and in 1838, in conjunc- 
tion with Newman and Pusey, began the 
editing of the Library of the Fathers, a 
collection extending to some forty vol- 
umes. His other poetical works are: The 
Child’s Christian Year (4th ed., 1841); 
The Psalter, in English Verse (1839); 
Lyra Innocentium (1846), and a volume 
of Posthumous Poems. The Life of Keble 
has been written by Chief Justice Sir John 
Taylor Coleridge (1868). 


“Keith, Leslie’? (pseudonym of Grace 
L. Keith Johnston). Daughter of the 
late Alexander Keith Johnston, LL. D., 
F.R.G.S., author of Physical Atlas, Royal 
Atlas, etc. Educated at Edinburgh; and 
in Germany. Publications: A Simple 
Maiden (1878); Surrender (1881); Alas- 
nam’s Lady (1882); Venetia’s Lovers 
(1884); St. Cecilia (1886); The Chilcotes 
(1887): Uncle Bob’s Niece (1888); A Hur- 
ticane in Petticoats (1889); The Hallets 
(1891); A Lost Illusion (1891); In Spite 
of Herself (1892); Our Street (1892); ’Lis- 
beth (1893); A Troublesome Pair (1894); 
For Love of Prue (1895); The Indian Uncle 
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(1896); My Bonnie Lady (1897); A Rash 
Verdict (1897); The Mischief Maker 
(1898); Wayfarers All (1899); On Alien 
Shores (1900); By Fancy Led, Cynthia’s 
Brother, Penance (1901); A Pleasant 
Rogue (1902); A Scotch Thistle (1902); 
Near of Kin (1903). 

Lisbeth (1893). A domestic story of five 
elderly Scotswomen living in London, their 
idiosyncrasies, not always amiable, their talk, 
quarrels, etc. 

When the Bour Tree Blooms (1894). A 
moral and religious story of village and domes- 
tic life on the border in the days before railways 
existed. 

The Mischief Maker (1898). A Scottish 
love-story, with character-sketches. 

Wayfarers All (1899). Domestic life and 
character in a London lodging-house, inhabited 
by a variety of people of ordinary types. 

On Alien Shores (1900). Domestic incidents 
and studies of character: the young wife elop- 
ing from a dull but comfortable home meets 
her first trial in the poverty of the new house- 
hold, and a harder trial still in her enforced 
sojourn with her husband’s hard-featured, 
but conscientious and sound-hearted, Scottish 
sister. 


Keller, Gottfried. A powerful German 
poet, and one of the foremost of German 
novelists; born at Ziirich, July 19, 1819; 
died there, July 16, 1890. Original in 
execution, he was a keen observer, genu- 
inely artistic, and with a strong sense 
of humor, sometimes extravagantly in- 
dulged. In his best vein he goes straight 
to the heart. To romanticism in motifs, 
processes, and characters, he joined 
realism in execution. His writings dis- 
close the fact that he was a painter before 
being an author. An impression of his 
poetical genius may be obtained from his 
Complete Poems (1888). Of his novels, 
Sedwyla Folk (1856) is one of the best. 


Kellgren, Johan Henrik (kel’gren). A 
Swedish poet and critic; born at Floby, 
West Gothland, December 1, 1751; died 
in Stockholm, April 20, 1795. He took 
his first degree at the University of Abo 
in 1772, and in 1777 became tutor in the 
family of a nobleman of Stockholm. In 
the following year, in conjunction with 
Lenngren, he established the Stockholms 
Posten, a weekly literary journal, and 
became a favorite with the king and 
court. He contributed liberally to his 
journal, and was made private librarian 
to Gustavus III. in 1870, and private 
secretary to the king in 1875. The next 
year the Swedish Academy was estab- 
lished, and Kellgren was appointed one 
of its first members. His early literarv 
models were selected from the school of 
Voltaire, but late in life he realized the 
value of Goethe and Shakespeare. He 
published several dramatic pieces, among 
which are Gustav Vasa, Christine, and 
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Gustav Adolph och Ebba Brahe, which 
were the joint work of Kellgren and Gus- 
tavus III. But his reputation in Swedish 
literature rests mainly upon his satires 
and lyric poems. The best productions 
of his later years are the satire Lyjusets 
Fiender, the comic poem Dumbom Lef- 
verne, the patriotic Kantat d. 1 January, 
1789, and the beautiful song Nya Ska- 
pelsen. 


Kelvin, Lord—Sir William Thompson. 
An Irish physicist, mathematician, engi- 
neer, and inventor of the highest rank; 
born in Belfast, Ireland, June, 1824. He 
has been professor of natural philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow since he was 
twenty-two. As such he has not only done 
enduring work of his own, but has guided 
the careers of several other great scien- 
tists. His scientific papers have been 
published under the titles Reprints of 
Papers on Electrostatics and Magnet- 
ism (1872); Mathematical and Physical 
Papers (1882-90); Popular Lectures and 
Addresses; On Heat; On Elasticity. In 
1867, in collaboration with Professor Tait, 
of Edinburgh, he issued his first volume 
of A Treatise on Natural Philosophy (2d 
ed. in 2 parts, 1879). From 1846 to 1853 
he was editor of the Cambridge and 
Dublin Mathematical Journal; and also 
connected with the Philosophical Maga- 
zine. He has been president of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and of the Royal Society of 
London. He was made a peer in 1892. 


Kempis, Thomas a (kem’pis). A Ger- 
man devotional writer; born at Kempen, 
near Cologne, about 1380; died at the 
monastery of Mount St. Agnes, near 
Zwolle, in the Netherlands, July 25, 1471. 
The name by which he is known comes 
from his birthplace, the family name being 
Hammerkin, ‘‘Little Hammer’ (Lat. 
Malleolus, as he is sometimes called). 
De Imitatione Christi has been attributed 
to several persons, notably to John Ger- 
son, Chancellor of the University of Paris 
(1363-1429); but it is almost universally 
accepted as the work of the monk of 
Mount St. Agnes. De Imitatione Christi 
is probably the most popular work of its 
kind ever written, not even excepting 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. It has 
been universally read and has moved the 
hearts of men of all nations, conditions 
and kinds, for four centuries. Its title 
describes its contents; it abounds in 
maxims of humility and resignation, and 
is such a book as only a man living the 
most uneventful of lives, withdrawn from 
the world and spent in contemplation, 
could have written. It is said that it has 
been translated into more languages than 
any other’book except the Bible. It has 
been translated into every civilized lan- 
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guage, including Hebrew. There are more 
than sixty versions in French, and in the 
library of Cologne are not less than five 
hundred editions published within the 
nineteenth century. 


Ken, Thomas. An English divine and 
hymn-writer, born at Little Berkhamp- 
stead, Hertfordshire, in July, 1637; died 
at Longleat, Wiltshire, March 19, 1711. 
He was educated at Winchester and 
Oxford; took holy orders, held various 
ecclesiastical positions, and became chap- 
lain to Charles II., who, in 1684, made him 
bishop of Bath and Wells. After the 
accession of James II. he refused to read 
in his church the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence issued by that monarch, and 
was, with six other bishops, committed 
to the Tower for contumacy. Upon the 
accession of William III., in 1688, Ken 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
the new sovereign, and was deprived of 
his bishopric. He had saved about £700, 
for which Lord Weymouth gave him an 
annuity of £80, with a residence at his 
mansion of Longleat, in Wiltshire. Ken 
was a voluminous writer, both in prose 
and verse, mainly upon devotional 
themes. Ten years after his death was 
published a collection of his poems, in 
four volumes; and an edition of his prose 
writings was issued in 1838. His Life has 
been written by Hawkins (1713), and by 
George L. Duyckinck (1859). Many of 
his Hymns—usually abridged and some- 
times considerably altered—find place in 
various hymnals; and that ‘‘his morning 
and evening hymns are still repeated 
daily in thousands of dwellings,” is the 
testimony of Macaulay, the historian, to 
his lasting influence. And Queen Anne, 
on her accession to the throne of England, 
in 1703, marked her appreciation of his 
worth by granting him a comfortable 
pension. 


Kendall, Henry Clarence. An Aus- 
tralian poet; born in Ulladalla district, 
New South Wales, 1841; died near 
Sydney, 1882. While a lawyer’s clerk in 
Sydney, three poems were ae laes by 
the London Atheneum in 1862; he then 
devoted himself to literature, publishing 
Leaves from an Australian Forest (1869) 
and Songs from the Mountains (1880), his 
chief works. Especially happy in descrip- 
tion of Australian scenery, he is known 
as ‘‘the poet of the bush.” A collection 
of his poetry appeared in 1886. 


Kenealy, Arabella. _ A well-known nov- 
elist and contributor to Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, National Review, Westminster 
Review, etc. Born in Sussex; second 
daughter of the late Edward Vaughan 
Kenealy, LL. D., Q.C., M. P. Educated 
at home and at London School of Medi- 
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cine for Women. Practised as a doctor 
in London and Watford, 1888-94. Pub- 
lications: Dr. Janet of Harley Street 
(1893); Molly and Her Man-of-War 
(1894); Some Men are Such Gentlemen 
(1894); The Hon. Mrs. Spoor (1895); 
Woman and the Shadow (1898); A Semi- 
Detached Marriage (1899); Charming 
Renée (1900); The Love of Richard 
Herrick (1902); His Eligible Grace, the 
Duke (1903). 

Dr. Janet of Harley Street (1893). The 
heroine, running away from a dissolute French 
marquis to whom she has been married, is pro- 
tected by the lady doctor, Dr. Janet, and after 
sundry exciting events is united to the man 
whom she loves. 

Some Men are Such Gentlemen (1894). A 

oung and innocent girl’s unaided struggle with 
ife, and how she learns by experience to judge 
between men. 

Charming Renee (1900). A modern society 
story, with a romantic plot pivoting on a beau- 
tiful girl’s extraordinary marriage with a lord, 
who is under an obligation to have no heirs. 


An American trav- 
eller and descriptive writer; born at 
Norfolk, Ohio, February 16, 1845. His 
education was derived from the public 
schools, and he early supported himself as 
a telegraph operator. In that capacity he 
went to Kamchatka at the end of 1864, 
and for three years was engaged in explor- 
ing northeastern Siberia, and locating a 
route for the proposed Russo-American 
telegraph line from the Okhotsk Sea to 
Bering Strait. These experiences he 
described in Tent Life in Siberia and 
Adventures among the Koraks (1870). 
He came home in 1868, but undertook an 
exploration of the Caucasus in 1870-71, 
crossing the great range thrice. In 1885 
the Century Company sent him again to 
Russia and Siberia to investigate the 
exile system. In a journey of 15,000 
miles he visited the prisons and mines 
between the Urals and the Amoor River. 
Beginning his task with sympathies lean- 
ing toward the government and against 
the revolutionists, he found occasion to 
change this view. The publication of his 
articles on Siberia and the Exile System, 
in the Century Magazine, 1884-90, and in 
book form in 1891, has proved an event of 
more than literary importance. Besides 
drawing wide attention and deep interest 
in English-speaking countries, they have 
been translated into several foreign lan- 
guages, and have appeared as serials in 
the organ of the Russian Liberals at 
Geneva. 


_ Kennard, Mary E. (Mrs. Edward). Born 
in Kent; daughter of Samuel Laing, 
former M. P. for Orkney. Married Ed- 
ward Kennard, J. P., D. L. for Mon- 
mouthshire, April 19, 1870. Educated at 
home and in Germany. Took to writing 


Kennan, George. 
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when two sons went to school; began 
with sporting stories to amuse them, 
entitled Twilight Tales, then wrote The 
Right Sort, was well received; and shortly 
published Straight as a Die, which ran in 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. Publications: 
over twenty-five books; The Right Sort; 
Killed in the Open; Girl in the Brown 
Habit; A Homburg Beauty; A Riverside 
Romance; A Glorious Gallop; A Real 
Good Thing; Sporting Tales; The Play- 
thing of an Hour; Landing a Prize; 
Guidebook for Lady Cyclists; The Golf 
Lunatic, etc. 

The Girl in the Brown Habit (1887). A fair 
specimen of a numerous series of novels by this 
author on sporting people, country house 
society, and adventures in the hunting field. 

A Hunting Girl (1894). Matrimonial enter- 
prises and hunting exploits of a dashing hero- 
ine, who is in pursuit of a rich husband. 

Morals of the Midlands (1899). An enthu- 
siast’s picture of hunting society, very candid 
in its views of manners and foibles. 

Tony Larkin, Englishman (1900). A young 
man’s unhappy love affair, and his desperate 
adventures among beasts and savages while in 
exile in West Africa; with scenes of hunting 
society, flirtation, and scandal at hcme. 


Kennedy, John Pendleton. An Ameri- 
can lawyer, statesman, and novelist; born 
at Baltimore, October 25, 1795; died at 
Newport, R. I., August 18, 1870. He 
graduated at Baltimore College in 1812, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1816. 
He was elected to the Maryland House 
of Delegates in 1820, and was re-elected 
in the two subsequent years. He was 
elected to Congress in 1838, and again in 
1842. In 1852 he was made secretary of 
the navy, and in this capacity rendered 
efficient aid to Perry’s Japan expedition, 
and to Kane’s second Arctic voyage. 
During the Civil War he was an earnest 
supporter of the Union cause. Mr. Ken- 
nedy made several visits to Europe, where 
he became acquainted with Mr. Thack- 
eray, who was then writing The Virgin- 
ians. Mr. Thackeray on one occasion 
spoke of the difficulty in preparing the 
copy for the forthcoming number, and 
said jestingly to Mr. Kennedy, ‘‘I wish 
you would write one for me.” ‘‘ Well,” 
replied Mr. Kennedy, ‘‘so I will, if you 
will give me the run of the story.’’ The 
result was, as we are told, that Mr. Ken- 
nedy wrote the fourth chapter of the 
second volume of The Virginians, which 
contains an accurate description of the 
local scenery of a region with which Mr. 
Thackeray was wholly unacquainted. 
Besides a large number of discourses, 
addresses, and essays, his works include 
his three novels: Swallow Barn, a story 
of rural life in Virginia (1832); Horse- 
Shoe Robinson, a aye of the Tory ascend- 
ency (1835), and Rob of the Bowl, de- 
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scribing the province of Maryland in the 
days of the second Lord Baltimore (1838). 

Swallow Barn. Attractive pictures of rural 
Virginia in the early years of the century— 
quiet description of old-fashioned, genial 
society, of hearty and hospitable people, and 
a phase of happy life that was soon to pass 
away. 

Horse-Shoe Robinson (1835). A strongly 
local story of South Carolina during the War 
of Independence, founded on actual events, 
and portraying historical people. 


Kennedy, William Sloane. A _ well- 
known American biographer, story-writer, 
and poet; born at Breckville, O., 1850. 
His home is at Belmont, Mass. He has 
written capital lives of Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and Holmes; Wonders and Curi- 
osities of the Railway; Locomotive 
Stories (1884); In Portia’s Garden, verse; 
ete: 


Kenney, James. An English drama- 
tist; born in Ireland, 1780; died July 25, 
1849. He was a bank clerk in London, 
with a taste for the theatre, and wrote a 
number of pieces that still hold the stage. 
Among them were the farces Raising the 
Wind (1803); Turn Him Out (1812); 
Love, Law, and Physic (1812); the stock 
favorite, Sweethearts and Wives (1823); 
and the famous tragedy, The Sicilian 
Vespers (1840). 


Kent, James. An eminent American 
jurist; born at Philippi, N. Y., July 31, 
1763; died at New York, December 12, 
1847. Author of the famous Commen- 
taries on American Law (4 vols., 1826- 
30), which holds in this country a position 
similar to that occupied by Blackstone’s 
Commentaries in Great Britain. He 
writes not only of federal jurisprudence, 
but of municipal law, written and un- 
written, of the several states; his work 
has proved its general interest and special 
value by years of use; has passed through 
many editions, and is one of the intel- 
lectual monuments of our country. He 
was chief justice and chancellor of the 
State of New York. 


Kent, William Charles Mark. An Eng- 
lish miscellaneous writer; born in Lon- 
don, 1823. He is the author of a number 
of works in prose and verse, besides con- 
tributing to the Encyclopedia Britannica 
and several of the best English reviews, 
and being active as a journalist. His 

oem, Aletheia, or the Condemnation of 
Ateoloey (1850), was praised by Lamar- 
tine. Among his prose works may be 
mentioned The Vision of Cagliostro 
(1863). The Derby Ministry, under the 
pseudonym ‘‘Mark Rochester,’”’ and The 
Gladstone Government, under that of 
“‘A Templar,” consisted of sketches of 
prominent political personages. 
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Kenyon, James Benjamin. An Ameri- 
can poet; born in Frankfort, Herkimer 
County, N. Y., April 26, 1858. He has 
contributed to periodicals, and is the 
author of The Fallen, and Other Poems 
(1876); Out of the Shadows (1880); 
Songs in All Seasons (1885); and In 
Realms of Gold (1887). He is a graceful 
writer. 


Kepler, Johannes (kep’ler), An emi- 
nent German astronomer; born at Weil, 
Wiurtemberg, December 27, 1571; died at 
Ratisbon, November 15, 1630. He was 
the discoverer of the laws of planetary 
motion, famous as ‘‘ Kepler’s laws,’’ which 
revolutionized previous theories of the 
position of humanity, and formed the 
foundation of Newton’s subsequent labors 
and modern astronomy. His great work 
was The New Astronomy, with Commen- 
taries on the Motions of Mars (1609). He 
also completed (1627) the famous Ru- 
dolphine Tables of Tycho Brahe, the basis 
of astronomy for the succeeding hundred 
years; while his contribution to optics was 
of first, and to mathematics of striking, 
importance. He was one of the great 
epoch-makers of human thought. 


Ker, David. An American journalist 
and writer of travels, stories, and books 
for the young; bornin England. He was 
formerly a correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph, but has of late years 
resided in New York. He has written: 
The Broken Image, and Other Tales 
(1870), published anonymously; On the 
Road to Khiva (1874); Into Unknown 
Seas (1886), describing the cruise of two 
sailor boys; etc. 


Kernahan, Coulson. 
novelist, and essayist; born at Ilfra- 
combe, August 1, 1858. His poetry is 
strong in matter and finished in form. 
Some of his novels are marked by a play 
of gloomy fancy not unlike Hawthorne's. 
The striking story, A Dead Man’s Diary, 
published anonymously, soon reached a 
fourth edition. Two others, Stranger 
than Fiction (1893) and Dead Faces 
(1894), were notable. He has shown him- 
self to be also an excellent critic. Much 
of his work was originally contributed to 
English and American periodicals. 

God and the Ant (1895). A tract or parable 
enforcing unconventional views of religion by 
a strong appeal to sentiment. 

The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil 
(1896). A religious novelette, relating a 
dream that the body of Christ was found and 
His divinity disproved, so that the world was 
left with no mediator between man and God— 
an imaginative defence of orthodox Chris- 
tianity. 

His wife, 
wrote: 

The House of Rommon (1899). A lengthy 


An English poet, 


Mrs. Coulson Kernahan, 
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novel, describing life in the Black Country by 
means of character-studies of an ugly and 
avaricious set of tradespeople. 

The Avenging of Ruthanna (1900). A senti- 
mental youth in mere levity wins the heart of 
a simple country maid; but finds his sin recoil 
and wreck his own after-life. 


Kerner, Justinus (kar’ner). A famous 
German poet and novelist; born at Lud- 
wigsburg, Wurtemburg, 1786; died at 
Weinsberg, 1862. Several of his lyrics— 
for instance, Song of Wandering, The 
Wanderer in the Saw Mill—are popular 
with the masses, and a number were set to 
music by Schumann. His poetry can be 
read in The Last Bunch of Blossoms 
(1852) and Winter Blossoms (1859). Of 
his prose works (which included medical 
writings, he being a physician), The 
Seeress of Prevorst (sth ed., 1877), a 
result of his studies in animal magnetism 
and somnambulism, attracted great atten- 
tion. Noteworthy too was his Picture 
Book from My Childhood. His work was 
marked by keen observation, fancy, satir- 
ical power, humor blended with pathos, 
and thought always busy with the other 
world. He may be called the romanticist 
of the Swabian school of poets. 


“Kerr, Orpheus C.’’ 
Robert Henry Newell). An American 
journalist and humorist; born in New 
York city, December 13, 1836; died in 
Brooklyn, July 11, 1901. He was con- 
nected with the New York Mercury and 
World, and editor of Hearth and Home 


(pseudonym of 


{romero 74, 1Oy 1670. e Llewerote: sl ne 
Orpheus C. Kerr Papers (1862-68); The 
Palace Beautiful, and Other Poems 


(1864); The Cloven Foot, a travesty of 
Dickens’s Edwin Drood (1870); Versa- 
tilities (1871); There Was Once a Man 
(1884), etc. 


Ketteler, Wilhelm Emanuel von (ket’e- 
ler). A distinguished German prelate; 
born at Minster, December 25, 1811. 
One of the ablest of German ultramon- 
tanists; bishop of Mentz (1850), for which 
diocese he obtained special privileges; and 
member of the first Reichstag (1871). 
He wrote on the questions of the day. 
Among his works may be mentioned: 
Freedom, Authority, and Church (7th ed., 
1862); The Labor Question and Chris- 
tianity (3d ed., 1864), which even Las- 
salle praised; Germany after the War of 
1866 (6th ed., 1867). 


“Kettle, Rosa Mackenzie”? (pseudonym 
of Mary Rosa Stuart Kettle). An English 
novelist; born at Overseale, Leicester- 
shire ; died at Callander, Scotland, March 
14, 1895. Herstories treat of Cornwall 
and the south coast. Her earliest suc- 
cess was Fabian’s Tower (1852). She also 
published: La Belle Marie: A Romance 
of the Cornish Coast (1862); Hillsden on 
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the Moors (1873); My Home in the Shires 
(1877); The Sea and the Moor (1877); 
The Sisters of Ombersleigh; or, Under 
the South Downs (1888). 

The Mistress of Langdale Hall (1872). A 
domestic story of life in the West Riding 
on the fringe of the manufacturing district; 
several characters hold managers’ and other 
positions in mills. A daughter's estrangement 
from her parents by cleaving to an eccentric 
and imperious relative, with whom they are at 
feud, is the motive, and leads to some emotional 
scenes. 


Key, Francis Scott. An American law- 
yer and poet; born in Frederick County, 
Md., August 1, 1779; died in Washington, 
He was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
studied law with his uncle, Philip Barton 
Key, and commenced praciice in his 
native county, but subsequently removed 
to Washington, where he became district 
attorney for the District of Columbia. 
When the British troops invaded Wash- 
ington in 1814, they seized and held as a 
prisoner Dr. William Beanes, a planter, 
and Key and John S. Skinner were sent 
by President Madison with a flag of truce 
to the British General Ross to negotiate 
for his release. Their mission was success- 
ful, but the party were detained by the 
British commander, who had prepared to 
attack Baltimore. The engagement began 
with the bombardment of Fort McHenry, 
near the city, and was witnessed by Key 
and his companion. From the deck of 
their ship, nearly all of the night, they 
beheld the American flag on the fort. 
The glare of the battle threw light on the 
scene, but long ere the dawn the firing had 
ceased. The prisoners thus were held in 
suspense till the gray dawn of morning 
should tell them the tale. It could hardly 
be hoped that the colors could stand 
through the terrible shower of bullet and 
shell. The watchers in doubt waited long 
to descry what flag on the ramparts the 
morning would fly. Under the tension of 
patriotism and anxiety for the fate of the 
fort, Key wrote the ever-since popular 
national song, The Star-Spangled Banner. 
The morning light disclosed the Stars and 
Stripes floating ‘‘o’er the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.’’ The song 
was at once published and sung to the 
tune Anacreon in Heaven, and became 
popular throughout the country. A col- 
lection of Key’s poems was published in 
1857, but none of the others attracted 
attention. An imposing monument to 
him was erected in 1887, in the Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, by the munifi- 
cence of James Lick, who bequeathed 
$60,000 for the purpose. 


Khayydm, Omar (ki-yam’). A Persian 
poet and astronomer; born at Nishdpiur, 
in Khorassan, about a.p. 1050; died 
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about 1125. He was born when Edward 
the Confessor reigned in England, and 
was approaching manhood when William 
the Norman conquered the island. He 
lived through the English reigns of 
William the Conqueror, William Rufus, 
Henry I., and Stephen, and far into that 
of Henry II., the first English Plan- 
tagenet. Khayydém means “the Tent- 
maker,’”’ and it is probable that Omar 
maintained himself by that craft until 
the sun of fortune rose for him. He was 
in youth a pupil of the most famous 
pe of Khorassan. He devoted 

imself to study, especially of astronomy, 
and when the vizier undertook to reform 
the confused Mohammedan calendar, 
Omar was one of those to whom the work 
was confided. Omar Khayydm was a 
speculative philosopher and poet as well 
as an astronomer. Of his Rubdiydt 
Stanzas, only one manuscript, written at 
Shiraz in 1460, exists in England; it con- 
tains one hundred and fifty-eight quat- 
tains; the first, second and fourth lines 
usually, though not invariably, rhyming 
together. About two-thirds of this manu- 
script was translated into English by 
Edward Fitzgerald in 1872. A superb 
edition of this translation was published 
in 1884, at Boston, in a large folio volume, 
profusely illustrated by Elihu Vedder; 
the illustrations occupying some ten times 
as much space as the text. There are also 
German, French, Norwegian and Hun- 
garian versions. If we could conceive of 
the Greek Anacreon and the Roman 
Lucretius combined into one being, we 
should have something like the Persian 
Omar Khayy4m. A valuable work is 
that of N. H. Dole, containing English, 
French, and German translations, com- 
paratively arranged, with further selec- 
tions, notes, biographies, bibliography, 
etc., and an Introduction (2 vols., 1896). 
A new translation by John Payne, the 
famous translator of Villon and_ the 
Arabian Nights, is announced, containing 
some four hundred additional quatrains. 
Two introductory quatrains by W. R. 
Bradshaw appear on page 96q9, Vol. III, 
of the present work. 


Khvostchinsk4ia, Nazedhda Dmitrievna 
(¢hvo-schin’ska-é-4). A Russian novelist; 
born at Riazan, 1825; died at Peterhof, 
July 2, 1889. A prolific writer, her best 
works were: Anna Mikhailovna (1850); 
Waiting for Something Better; the ro- 
mance, The Country Teacher; The Great 
Bear, the last particularly having a pro- 
nounced success. She wrote also good 
short stories and published poetry. 


Kielland, or Kjelland, Alexander Lange 
(chel’and). One of the most prominent 
of Norwegian novelists and dramatists; 
born-at Stavanger, 1849. A strong repre- 
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sentative of the realistic school, he seeks 
to introduce European culture into Nor- 
way, and is a foe to all forms of ecclesi- 
astical tyranny. His writings have been 
supposed to show the influence of Balzac 
and Zola, also of Ibsen and Heine. 
Notable among his novels are: Garman 
and Worse (1880), his first; Laboring 
People (882); Skipper Worse (1882). 
The Christmas story Else (1881), one of 
his best dramas, which differ from his 
novels only in having the dialogue form; 
among the best are: Betty’s Formynder 
(Betty’s Guardian: 1887); Professoren 
(1888). 

Garman and Worse (1884). A realistic pic- 
ture of life and character in a little seaport 
town on the western coast. The author had 
himself sprung from the well-to-do shipowning 
families whom he depicts so graphically, and 
all the people of the township are portrayed 
with evident familiarity, with good humor, 
and delicate touches of satire. Two of the 
most attractive are the old brothers, the consul 
and the attache; the two clergymen, again, 
are truthful types, and the whole of this pro- 
vincial bureaucracy is set before the reader 
with a convincing reality; the ordinary talk, 
the weather, the physical aspects of the coun- 
try are delineated in like manner. 

Skipper Worse (1885). A searching study 
of religiosity and its effects on society. The 
profane and delightfully humorous old mariner 
is the object of a determined attempt by his 
mother-in-law to convert him, and the comedy 
is set before us with little sympathy for the 
pietists, with kindly satire, and penetrating 
psychology. The character of Hans Nilsen, 
the lay-preacher, is a worthy companion to that 
of the skipper. 

Tales of Two Countries (1891). Character- 
istically Norse stories, slight sketches of life, 
with now and then intensely realistic glimpses 
into the inner things of life. 


Kimball, Richard Burleigh. An Ameri- 
can novelist; born at Plainfield, N. H., 
October 11, 1816; died in New York, 
December 28, 1892. He was graduated 
at Dartmouth in 1834, studied law at 
home and in France, and practised it at 
Waterford and in New York city from 
1842 till he went to Texas, founded a 
town which bore his name, constructed a 
railroad from Galveston to Houston (the 
first in Texas), and was its president from 
1854-60. He received the degree of LL.D. 
from Dartmouth in 1873. He published 
Letters from England (1842); St. Leger, 
or Threads of Life (1849); Letters from 
Cuba, and Cuba and the Cubans (1850); 
Romance of Student Life Abroad (1852); 
Law Lectures (1853); Undercurrents of 
Wall Street (1861); Was He Successful? 
(1864); Henry Powers, Banker (1868) ; 
To-day in New York (1870), and Stories 
of Exceptional Life (1887). He edited 
In the Tropics (1862); The Prince of 
Kashna (1864), and Virginia Randall. 
St. Leger, his most popular work, was 
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twice reprinted in England and once in 
Leipsic; four of his books were translated 
into Dutch, and several into German and 
French. 


King, Thomas Starr. A Unitarian min- 
ister, son of Rev. Thomas F. King; was 
born in New York city, December 17, 
1824; died in San Fwancisco, Cal., March 
4, 1864. His father, who had been pastor 
of a Universalist church in Charlestown, 
Mass., died when he was fifteen years old, 
and he was not only thrown upon his own 
resources, but was obliged to assist in 
the support of the family. He studied 
theology with Rev. Hosea Ballou, and 
preached his first sermon at Woburn, 
Mass., in the fall of 1845. Fora short time 
after this he preached to a small Univer- 
salist Society in Boston during the 
absence of its minister. In 1846 he ac- 
cepted a call to the Universalist church 
in Charlestown, Mass., the same pulpit 
which his father had filled at the time of 
his death. He became very popular as a 
lecturer. His first lecture was on Goethe, 
and the subjects of other lectures were 
Substance and Show, Socrates, Sight and 
Insight, and The Laws of Disorder. He 
spent his summer vacations in the White 
Mountains, and published a series of 
letters in the Boston Transcript describ- 
ing their scenery, which was the beginning 
of his book, The White Hills (1859). In 
1860 he accepted a call to a church in 
San Francisco. His publications, which, 
with the exception of The White Hills 
(1859), were issued after his death, include 
Patriotism and Other Papers (1864); 


Christianity and Humanity, sermons 
(1877). 
Kingo, Thomas (kin’g6). A Danish 


religious poet; born at Slangeruh, See- 
land, 1634; died 1703. His secular poetry 
was commonplace; but hishymns, of which 
he wrote forty-one, elevated in thought 
and beautiful in style, may be said to 
have made him the John Keble of Den- 
mark. More than two centuries old, they 
are sung to-day in the Danish churches, 
and will continue in use while the Danish 
tongue endures. They appeal both to the 
cultivated and the rude. The best of 
them may be seen in his Hymn Book 
(1689). 


Kingsley, Charles. An English clergy- 
man, philanthropist, and novelist; born 
at Holney, Devonshire, June 12, 1819; 
died at Eversley, Hampshire, January 23, 
1875. He took his degree at Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, in 1842, and two 
years afterward was presented to the 
living of Eversley in Hampshire. In 1859 
he was appointed professor of modern 
history at Cambridge, and was made 
canon of Westminster in 1872, His 
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publications number about_ thirty-five. 
Besides several volumes of Sermons, his 
principal works are: The Saint’s Tragedy 
(1848); Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet 
(1850); Yeast, a Problem (1851); Hy- 
patia, or New Foes with an Old Face 
(1853); Alexandria and Her Schools 
(1854); Westward Ho! (1855); The 
Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales (1856); Sir 
Walter Raleigh and His Times (1859); 
The Water Babies (1863); Hereward, the 
Last of the English (1866); How and 
Why (1869); A Christmas in the West 
Indies (1871); Prose Idyls (1873), and 
Health and Education (1874). Kingsley 
took a deep interest in the labor question 
and the welfare of workingmen, and as- 
sisted in forming co-operative associations 
for the betterment of the condition of the 
working class. His novels Alton Locke 
and Yeast deal with this question. Most 
of his poems are inserted in his tales. 


Kingsley, Henry. An English novelist, 
brother of Charles; born at Barnack, 
Northamptonshire, January 2, 1830; died 
at Cuckfield, Sussex, May 24,1876. An 
unsuccessful experiment at gold-mining in 
Australia gave him the material for his 
first novel, The Recollections of Geoffrey 
Hamlyn (3 vols., 1859), which was well 
received. He followed it with a long list 
of popular novels, among them Ravens- 
hoe (1862), generally considered his best 
work; Austin Elhot (2 vols., 1863); 
Leighton Court (2 vols., 1866). A hu- 
morous strain in his writings contrasts 
forcibly with his brother’s work. He was 
also a worker for reviews and newspapers, 
being a special correspondent in the 
Franco-Prussian War. The battle of 
Sedan, at which he was present, formed 
the subject of Valentin: A French Boy’s 
Story of Sedan (1872). 


The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn (1859). 
Family annals embracing a long period, a 
multiplicity of characters and phases of life in 
different parts of the world. An important 
person is a transported criminal, who is fol- 
lowed to Australia by a number of his con- 
nections; and thus opportunity is given for 
pictures of convict life, shee -farming and the 
more sensational incidents of bushranging and 
encounters with the police. Various love 
affairs go on, the principal being a case of 
affection rewarded after the lapse of many 
years, when the heroine is growing middle- 
aged. She is a strange compound of strong 
and vulgar qualities, passion and histrionic 
instincts, egoism and true affection. There 
is a realistic description of an escape from a 
forest fire; and the colonial scenes generally 
are the fruit of personal experience. 


Ravenshoe (1862). Also a family romance; 
a secret marriage and the changing of two 
children at nurse forming the anterior basis 
of the plot, which involves the inheritance of 
the Ravenshoe house and estates and brings 
about poetic justice at the close. The char- 
acters are very various, and so are the events; 
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the children and connections of a Catholic 
squire and his Protestant lady, several priests, 
various aristocratic friends, servants, fisher- 
men, etc., the characterization being such that 
sympathy is meted out to all in spite of failings 
and enmities; and the incidents often rising to 
a thrilling height of tragic susperise—there are 
scenes of battle and hospital life in the Crimean 
War. The descriptive passages dealing with 
scenery on the west coast of England, with 
music, interiors, etc., are marvellously vivid 
and imaginative, and have a poetic bearing on 
the drama, 

Austin Elliot (1863). Both in the characters 
and in the phases of life depicted, decidedly 
various; boyhood at Eton, reading-parties in 
Wales, excursions in Scotland, a calamitous 
duel which makes an object-lesson illustrating 
the writer’s indictment of duelling, prison 
experiences, etc. There is a good deal of 
varied characterization, of good, bad, and 
indifferent people. 

The Hillyars and the Burtons (1865). A 
Study of Two Families; sketches of character 
and scenes of life in the Australian colonies. 
Exhibits in a measure the vitality and humor 
and the literary merit of Ravenshoe. : 

Mademoiselle Mathilde (1868). A Story of 
the French Revolution, in which Marat is a 
See figure and Robespierre and Camille 

esmoulins are introduced; the first half is a 
light comedy, the second melodrama, with the 
massacres of the Abbaye for the catastrophe. 

The Harveys (1871). History of a very 
Bohemian family, comprising pictures of life 
as varied as the characters that are portrayed. 
Old Mr. Harvey, shiftless and irresponsible, 
simple-minded, but shrewd in the pursuit of 
theological difficulties; his favorite son, the 
artist, whose school life and early career are 
alive with adventure; these and the rest of 
the family, with their pecuniary troubles and 
cheery disposition, are portraits combining 
realism with a buoyant and humorous spirit. 

Old Margaret (1871). A story concerned 
with the outbreak in Flanders against Philip 
the Good of Burgundy. Plenty of action, 
description and character, and full of his 

eculiar touches of human nature. The Van 

ycks are brought in. 


ston, William Henry Giles. An 
English novelist; born in London, Feb- 
truary 28, 1814; died near there, August 
2 (?), 1880. He wrote almost though not 
quite exclusively for boys, producing 130 
stories in thirty years; mostly of sea 
voyage and adventure, instructive as 
well as pleasing, and very popular. Peter 
the Whaler (1851), The Cruise of the 
Frolic (1860), the series beginning with 
The Three Midshipmen (1873), Joviman 
(1877), etc., won swarms of readers, both 
young and old. His articles on Portugal, 
where his father was a merchant at 
Oporto, led to the commercial treaty 
between Portugal and England in 1842. 


Kinkel, Johann Gottfried (kink’el). A 
distinguished German poet and historian 
of art; born at Obercassel, near Bonn, 
August 11, 1815; died at Ziirich, Novem- 
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ber 12, 1882. His patriotic and stormy 
and political martyrdom contrasted oddly 
with his peaceful writings. His first vol- 
ume of verse (1843; 7th ed., 1872), richin © 
feeling and charming in simplicity, con- 
tained the fine narrative poem Otto the 
Archer, which had afterward enormous 
success printed alone (56th ed., 1881), also 
serving repeatedly as an opera libretto; 
his second (1868), more political and 
much inferior, contained, however, the 
exquisite narrative poem The Blacksmith 
of Antwerp, one of his best productions. 
The tragedy Nimrod (1857) aimed to 
depict the rise of despotism. The village 
tale Margret became at once a classic. 
Of a great prose work he projected, His- 
tory of Christian Plastic Art, only the 
first part, on Ancient Christian Art, ever 
appeared (1845). 


Kipling, Rudyard. An Anglo-Indian 
poet and story-writer; was born at 
Bombay in 1864. His father, head- 
master of the Lahore School of Art, sent 
him to England to be educated; and in 
1882 he returned to India as an editor 
and correspondent of the Lahore Civil 
and Military Gazette, and the Allahabad 
Pioneer. With wonderful rapidity he 
issued volume after volume dealing with 
English life in India. In 1889 he left 
India and travelled in China, Japan, 
America and England, and then settled 
at Brattleboro, Vt.; but within a year 
thereafter Mr. Kipling took up his resi- 
dence in England. His wife is a sister of 
the late Wolcott Balestier. Kipling’s 
works include Departmental itties 
(1888); Plain Tales from the Hills (1887) ; 
Soldiers Three (1889); Phantom ’Rick- 
shaw (1889); The Light that Failed 
(1891); Story of the Gagan. (1890); 
Naulahka (1892), written in collaboration 
with his brother-in-law. Other books are 
Life’s Handicap (1891); Ballads and 
Barrack-Room Ballads (1892); Many In- 
ventions (1893); The Jungle Book (1894); 
The Second Jungle Book (1895); The 
Seven Seas (1896), a volume of poetry, 
and Captains Courageous (1897). His 
characters are simply inimitable. They 
are types, it is true, but they are living 
types, not moribund abstractions. They 
positively palpitate with actuality, and 
we make bold to say there has never been 
anything like them in literature before. 

Plain Tales from the Hills (1887). Pictures 
from Anglo-Indian life and manners, and 
superficial sketches of the natives: the peculiar 
realism has been compared to a searchlight, 
shining intensely on successive portions of the 
subject, and often revealing the dirty aspects 
of life. The following are representative of 
this stage of the author’s work: A Germ- 
destroyer, His Wedded Wife, Tod’s Amend- 
ment, In the House of Suddhoo, Beyond the 
Pale, The Gate of the Hundred Sorrows, and 
a huge farce, The Taking of Lungtungpen, 
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The Story of the Gadsbys; and In Black and 
White (1888-9). Soldiers Three: Episodes in 
the Indian life of three British privates, a 
swaggering Irishman of drunken proclivities 
and humorous tongue, a phlegmatic York- 
shireman, and an irascible little Cockney, a 
trio of fast friends, who stand shoulder to 
shoulder in many perils and escapades, and 
in the not less trying ordeals of peace. These, 
with the anecdotes appearing in later collec- 
tions, form a complete and intensely realistic 
account of life in the ranks of the British army. 
Each man keeps to his local vernacular with 
humorous effect, and the barrack-room talk 
is freely reproduced along with its natural 
varniture of oaths and slang. A delight in 
strenuous muscular life animates the stories, 
the battle-pieces are filled with true martial 
spirit and unrestrained joy in bloodshed. The 
Gadsbys is a morbid episode of married life in 
the officers’ quarters, cast into the dramatic 
form of colloquial, slipshod talk, that reveals 
the hidden workings of character. In Black 
and White purports to be translations of native 
stories, and to show, from the inside, the native 
character and way of looking at things; they 
are oriental in style and imagery; e. g., In 
Flood-Time, an idyl which a native relates to 
an Englishman. 


Wee Willie Winkie; Under the Deodars; 
The Phantom ’Rickshaw, etc. (1888-9). The 
prevailing theme of the first series is an ugly 
one, ‘‘men and women playing at tennis with 
the seventh commandment”; the unspeakable 
Mrs. Hawksbee is a prominent figure. Wee 
Willie Winkie shows the author’s love for an 
insight into infantile ways. The ’Rickshaw is 
a psychical story of an Englishwoman who had 
been cruelly misused by her lover, and returns 
to haunt him in the very streets of Simla. 


The Light that Failed (1891). A narrative 
of Bohemian life; intensely realistic. The 
ambitious and swaggering hero is a war-artist, 
who becomes blind, loses his love and his ambi- 
tion, and is robbed of his one masterpiece. 
Like the short stories, it is full of the lust of 
life and the joy of action. Shady people, 
travel-pictures, battle scenes in the Soudan, 
etc., abound; the construction is very loose. 


*Life’s Handicap: being Stories of Mine Own 
People (1891). Stories of the famous trio, e. g., 
The Incarnation of Khrishna Mulvaney, a 
piece of boisterous comedy, and the touching 
revelation of Mulvaney’s character in The 
Courting of Dinah Shadd. Tales of the Eng- 
lish in Hindustan, e. g., The Man who Was, a 
weird story of a man’s return from worse than 
death; Without Benefit of Clergy, a pathetic 
narrative of an Englishman’s haison with a 
Mahometan; The Mark of the Beast and 
Return of Imray, two eeety tales of madness 
and crime. Stories of native life, e. g., The 
City of Dreadful Night, The Finances of the 
Gods, etc. 


*Many Inventions (1893). My Lord the Ele- 
phant, and In the Rukh, foreshadow the 
studies of animal-character and of jungle life 
later published in the Jungle Books. Thé 
Finest Story in the World is an imaginative 
tale of metempsychosis. Brugglesmith is a 
character-farce. In His Private Honour and 
Love o’ Women the three privates reappear, 
but the themes are of more serious import, 
conscience, remorse and retribution, though 
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the manner as boisterous as ever. Badalia 
Herodsfoot is a realistic picture of the worst 
kind of Whitechapel life. The Children ot 
the Zodiac, an allegory, and various other 
records of life in the East and elsewhere, add 
to the diversity of the collection. 

*The Jungle Book (1894). The Second Jungle 
Book (1895). Two collections of fables of 
man and beast in India, which are poetical 
rather than allegorical in motive, the fabulist 
aiming at interpreting the actual character and 
mode of reasoning of the animals, so far as they 
can be learned by observation. The laws of 
the jungle, the various habits of the different 
races, the natural phenomena of the desert, 
and the effect of drought and of human hos- 
tility on the animals, are depicted with essen- 
tially the same realism as the author applies 
to human subjects. The one human creature 
who is portrayed in this series is Mowgli, the 
foster-child of the wolves, and the friend and 
comrade of all the jungle-folk. 


Captains Courageous (1897). The life of 
New England fishermen on the high seas, 
depicted with the same realism, the harsh 
lingo and the uncouth technicalities being 
quite a stumbling-block to the reader. The 
story is how an invertebrate and pampered 
young millionaire was accidentally torn from 
his mother, and made a man of, by drastic 
treatment at the hands of a rough but kindly 
skipper. 

The Day’s Work (1898). Still more cosmo- 
politan in subject and various in style. India 
supplies The Bridge Builders, an imaginative 
story of an engineering feat, which combines 
in one purview the modern Englishman, the 
native as he thinks and acts, and the still living 
mythology of Hindustan; The Tomb of his 
Ancestors; and William the Conqueror, a story 
of English fortitude and self-devotion in the 
presence of famine. American locomotives 
are the dramatis persone of .0o7; The Ship 
that Found Herself likewise gives a tongue to 
brute mechanism; The Maltese Cat is a viva- 
cious story in the Jungle Book genre; and the 
poetical story of dream-life, called The Brush- 
wood Boy, is of the same imaginative class as 
The Finest Story in the World. 


Stalky & Co. (1899). Episodes in the lives 
of three boys in a private college (Westward 
Ho! in Devon), where boys are prepared for 
the army. The three are very unlike other 
boys in their exclusiveness and knowingness, 
but Stalky is of the stuff of which heroes are 
made; their exploits render them the terror of 
the masters and of their comrades. Beetle, 
one of Stalky’s henchmen, is said to be a por- 
trait of the author himself, who was educated 
at this college. 

Kim (1901). Kim is a street Arab from 
Lahore, derelict child of an Irish soldier; an 
alert, precocious little vagabond, whose appren- 
ticeship to the secret service of the Indian 
government educates him prematurely in the 
shady walks of Anglo-Indian life. is jour- 
neys through India as the disciple of an old 
lama bring before the reader a rich panorama 
of the multifarious life of the country. 


Kirchhoff, Theodor (kirth’hof). A 
German-American poet; born at Utersen, 
January 8, 1828. Residing in the United 
States, he writes in German and publishes 
in Germany. With his brother Chalaeas 
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he published Songs of War and Love 
(1864), and another volume of poems, 
Adelpha (1869). Alone, he has written: 
Pictures of Travel and Sketches from 
America (2 vols., 1875-76); Ballads and 
Recent Poems (1883); Pictures of Cali- 
fornian Civilization (1886); A Trip to 
Hawaii (1890). 


_ Kirk, Ellen Warner (Olney). An Amer- 
ican novelist, wife of John Foster Kirk; 
born at Southington, Conn., 1842. She 
has been a prolific and welcome contribu- 
tor to periodicals. Of her books, A Mid- 
summer Madness (1885), and A Daughter 
of Eve (1889), created a marked impres- 
sion. The Story of Margaret Kent (1885), 
published under the pseudonym ‘‘ Henry 
Hayes,’’ passed rapidly through many 
editions. 


Kirkland, Caroline Matilda (Stansbury). 
An American miscellaneous writer; born 
in New York city, January 12, 1801; died 
there, April 6, 1864. After the death of 
her father, a publisher of books, the 
family removed to Clinton, N. Y., where 
in 1827 she married Professor William 
Kirkland, of Hamilton College. About 
1838 they emigrated to Michigan, which 
was their home for nearly three years; 
and this residence in what was then a 
“new country” furnished material for 
several books. Returning to New York, 
she established a successful school for 
young ladies, and wrote much for various 
periodicals, becoming in 1848 editor of 
the Union Magazine, afterward issued at 
Philadelphia as Sartain’s Magazine. At 
the beginning of the Civil War she entered 
warmly into the philanthropic measures 
growing out of that struggle. Her sudden 
death was the result of overwork in be- 
half of the Sanitary Fair. Her principal 
works are A.New Home: Who'll Follow? 
(1839); Forest Life (1842); Western 
Clearings (1846) ; Holidays Abroad (1849) ; 
The Evening Book (1852); A Book for 
the Home Circle (1853); The Book of 
Home Beauty and Personal Memoirs of 
George Washington (1858). 


Kirkland, Joseph. An American novel- 
ist; born at Geneva, N. Y., January 7, 
1830; died at Chicago, April 29, 1894. 
Zury, the Meanest Man in Spring County 
(1887) gives a picture of pioneer life in 
Illinois. In The McVeys (1888) reappear 
several of the characters of Zury. The 
Captain of Company K appeared 1n 1891; 
The Chicago Massacre of 1812, in 1893 
(in collaboration with Caroline Kirkland) ; 
The Story of Chicago (2 vols.) in 1892-94. 

Zury, the Meanest Man in Spring County 
(1887). Illinois life in the pioneer days, 
superficially represented but with accuracy 
of detail. The memoirs of an exceedingly 
quaint personage, who reappears in the next 
story, form the plot, 
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The McVeys, an Episode (1888). Sketches 
of Illinois life a little later, connected into a 
slender story by the reappearance of the same 
characters, showing ihe homely, colorless 
nature of prairie-life, and the moral forces that 
were shaping it and were destined to act power- 
fully in the great national movement of the 
next generation. Abraham Lincoln, the 
young advocate, plays an important part as 
in Eggleston’s Graysons. The leading inci- 
dents refer to a young engine-driver, who is 
aroused out of an immoral intrigue by a 
genuine passion for a womanly girl. 


Kisfaludy, Karoly (kish’fa-lo’dé). <A 
noted Hungarian poet and novelist, 
brother of Sandor; born at Tét (Raab), 
February 5, 1788; died November 11, 
1830. He was the father of modern Hun- 
gariandrama. His noblest tragedy, Irene 
(1820), has scarcely a peer in Hungarian 
literature. Next comes the fragment 
Matthew Csdk, overwork on which, injur- 
ing his health, compelled him to leave it 
unfinished. His comedies excelled his tra- 
gedies; among the best of them were: The 
Rebels, The Murderer, Illusions, all bright 
pictures of modern Hungarian life. He 
was successful as a lyric poet also; and 
as a novelist, particularly a humorous 
one. Soon after his death a Kisfaludy 
Society was formed in Hungary in support 
of the national muse. 


Kisfaludy, Sandor. A celebrated Hun- 
garian poet; born at Sumeg (Zala), Sep- 
tember 27, 1772; died October 28, 1844. 
He was the first great poet of modern 
Hungary. His masterpiece was Hinfy’s 
Love Songs (1801-7), in two parts, Love 
Unrequited and Love Returned—the 
former being the better, and both showing 
the influence of Petrarch. His other 
important work was the Epic Legends 
from the Magyar Past (1807-38), which 
also contained many love songs. He was 
the poet of the aristocracy, as Csokonai 
was of the people. A memorial to him 
was erected at Lake Platten in 1860. 


Kiss, Josef (kish). A celebrated Hun- 
arian poet; born at Temesvar, 1843. 
fie is exclusively modern in subjects and 
treatment, but with a strain of melan- 
choly. His song of the Sewing-Machine 
(1884) is a glorification of work and a 
noble eulogy on woman, and A Grave 
(his mother’s) is noted. A fourth edition 
of his Poetical Works appeared in 1890; 
New Poems in 1891. Since 1890 he has 
been editor of the Week, a literary journal. 


Klaproth, Heinrich Julius von (klap’- 
rot). A celebrated German Orientalist; 
born in Berlin, October 11, 1783; died in 
Paris, August 20, 1835. He was sent by 
the Russian government on a mission to 
Central Asia, and acquired valuable infor- 
mation concerning Oriental languages and 
customs. In 1815 he took up his residence 
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at Paris, at the same time holding a 
nominal professorship at the University 
of Berlin. Among his numerous works 
may be noticed: Travels in Caucasus and 
Georgia (1812-14); Geographico-Histori- 
cal Description of Eastern Caucasus 
(1814); Asia Polyglotto (1823-29); His- 
torical View of Asia (1824). 


Klingemann, Ernest August Friedrich 
(kling’e-main). A German dramatist; 
born at Brunswick, August 31, 1777; 
died there, January 25, 1831. His model 
was Schiller, and so successful in their 
day were his dramas, that for years his 
name and Schiller’s were coupled in popu- 
lar speech. Among his works were: 
Martin Luther; Cromwell; German Faith; 
Faust When belonging to the manage- 
ment of the Brunswick Court Theatre, he 
was the first to produce, though sorely 
against his will, Goethe’s Faust (1829). 


Klinger, Friedrich Maximilian von 
(kling’er). A German poet and novelist; 
born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, February 
17, 1752; died at Dorpat, February 25, 
1831. Among his earlier dramas, includ- 
ing The Twins (1776), Otto (1781), The 
Suffering Wife, etc., was Sturm und 
Drang (Storm and Stress: 1776), which 
gave its celebrated name to that period 
of German literature. He was called at 
the time he wrote it a ‘‘Shakespeare gone 
mad,’’ and he himself referred in later 
life to his early productions as ‘‘explosions 
of youthful brains and ill-humor.”’ From 
them his evolution was toward modera- 
tion and restraint. Of his novels, best 
known was the gloomy Faust’s Life, 
Deeds, and Journey to Hell (1791); unless 
indeed The Worldling and the Poet (1798), 
consisting of psychological dialogues on 
the contrast between the actual and the 
ideal world, were its successful competi- 
tor. Reflections and Thoughts on Various 
Subjects of the World and Literature 
(3 vols., 1802-5) may also be mentioned. 
Early left an orphan in wretched circum- 
stances, after various vicissitudes he 
entered the service of Russia, where he 
rose to high position. 


Klonowicz, Sebastian Fabian (klo-né/- 
vich).. A Neo-Latin and Polish poet; 
born at Sulmierzyce, about 1545; died at 
Lublin, August 29, 1602. His chief work, 
Roxolania (1584), was a description in 
verse of the country and people of Red 
Russia (eastern Galacia). The didactic 
poem The Victory of the Gods (159s), 
also in Latin, and directed against the 
privileges of birth and other wrongs, con- 
tained fine passages, but was too long. 
Flis (The Waterman: 1595), a Polish 
poem, described transportation down the 
Vistula from Warsaw to Dantzic. Judas’s 
Purse (1600) was a sharp, satirical poem, 
directed against theft, hypocrisy, ete. 
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Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb (klop’- 
stok). A German poet; born at Quedlin- 
burg, Prussia, July 2, 1724; died at 
Hamburg, March 14, 1803. At an early 
age, while a student at the Seminary of 
Schulpforte, he conceived the idea of 
writing an epic poem upon the story of 
Henry the Fowler. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Jena, where he studied until 
1745, and his enthusiasm took a religious 
turn, and he chose The Messiah as the 
theme of his proposed epic. In 1746 he 
went to Leipsic, where a literary associa- 
tion had been gathered together, the aim 
of which was an entire renovation of the 
form and spirit of German poetry. Klop- 
stock’s works cover a great variety of 
topics, but the more important are dra- 
matic poems based upon Scriptural 
themes—as The Messiah, the Death of 
Adam, Solomon, and David. 


Knapp, Samuel Lorenzo (knap). An 
American miscellaneous writer and natu- 
ralist; born in Boston, Mass., 1821: died 
1888. He was a member of numerous 
scientific societies, and has contributed 
many articles to medical literature. In 
addition to editing The Annual of Scien- 
tific Discovery (1886-89), a translation of 
Andry’s Diseases of the Heart (1847), and 
Smith’s History of the Human Species, he 
wrote Science and Mechanism (1854); 
The Wonders of the Yosemite Valley and 
of California (1871); and An American in 
Iceland (1876). 


Kniashnin, Jakov Borissovitch (kné- 
azh’nén). A Russian poet; born at 
Pskov, 1742; died at St. Petersburg, 
1791. In his tragedies, Dido, Rosiav, etc., 
he tried to imitate Corneille. Vladimir 
(1793), another tragedy, was destroyed 
by order of Catherine II. as imperiling 
public safety. Of his comedies, two, The 
Queer Fellows, and The Boaster, are 
excellent pieces of work. He wrote also 
odes, satires, songs, fables, and other 
minor poems. 


Knight, Charles. An English publisher 
and compiler; born at Windsor, March rs, 
1791; died at Addlestone, Surrey, March 
9, 1873. In 1823 he commenced the pub- 
lication of Knight's Quarterly Magazine, 
in which appeared Macaulay’s earliest 
writings; the title was changed in 1827 
to The London Magazine, and in it 
appeared Carlyle’s Life of Schiller and 
DeQuincey’s Confession of an English 
Opium-Eater. About 1830 he became 
connected with the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, as publisher 
and agent. Among the works, issued 
mainly at his own risk, were the Penny 
Magazine, which at one time had a circu- 
lation of 200,000 copies. In 1856-62 was 
pe The Popular History of Eng- 
and, written mainly by himself. Among 
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his numerous compilations are Half Hours 
with the Best Authors (1848), and Half 
Hours with the Best Letter Writers 
(1866). His Life of Caxton, published in 
1844, Was in 1854 greatly enlarged, and 
issued under the title The Old Printer and 
the Modern Press. Mr. Knight’s publish- 
ing enterprises were not ultimately suc- 
cessful; but about 1860 he received from 
the government the appointment of pub- 
lisher of the London Gazette, the duties 
being merely nominal and the salary 
£1,200 a year. Soon after his death a 
statue of him was erected at Windsor, 
where he first entered upon business as a 
bookseller and publisher. 


Knorring, Sofia Margarete von (knor’- 
ing). A Swedish novelist; born Septem- 
ber 29, 1797; died February 13, 1848. 
Unlike Fredrika Bremer, who described 
middle-class life, she was the novelist of 
Swedish society; seeing its follies and 
frivolities indeed, but lacking that power 
of satire which makes, for instance, 
Thackeray’s handling of similar material 
so effective. Vivid and graceful, she 
wanted simplicity and outspokenness. 
Her best works were: Kusinerna; Axel; 
Class Parallels; A Peasant and His Sur- 
roundings, the only novel in which she 
treats of middle or lower class life. 


Knowles, Herbert. An English poet, 
born at Gomersal, near Leeds, 1798; died 
there, February 17, 1817. His reputation 
tests wholly on the poem Tabernacles, 
known otherwise as Stanzas in Richmond 
Churchyard, written October 7, 1816, 
when he was only eighteen years old. It 
is a remarkable if not unique production, 
since, while being so precocious, it is 
mature in thought and feeling, and, apart 
from one or two blemishes, perfect in 
form. Its solemnity and pathos have 
seldom been equalled. 


Knowles, James Sheridan. An Irish 
dramatist; born at Cork, May 12, 1784; 
died at Torquay, Devonshire, November 
30, 1862. His family removed to London 
in 1793, and at an early age he produced 
a play and a popular ballad. In 1806 
he appeared on the stage at Dublin, and 
for some years joined to the labors of 
an actor those of dramatic author and 
teacher. His first important success was 
attained at Belfast by Caius Gracchus, in 
1815. Virginius, produced in 1820, estab- 
lished his reputation. William Tell fol- 
lowed in 1825. His other plays are: The 
Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal Green 
(1828); Alfred the Great (1831); The 
Hunchback (1832); The Wife (1833); 
The Daughter (1836); The Love Chase 
(1837); Woman’s Wit (1838); The Maid 
of. Mariendorpt (1838); Love (1839); 
John’ of Procida (1840); Old Maids 
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(1841); The Rose of Aragon (1842), and 
The Secretary (1843). These were 
gathered into three volumes as his Dra- 
matic Works (1843), revised edition in 
two volumes (1856). Knowles abandoned 
the stage from conscientious scruples in 
1845, wrote two novels, Fortesque and 
George Lovell (1847), received a pension 
of £200 in 1849, published The Rock of 
Rome (1849) and The Idol Demolished 
by Its Own Priests (1851), and became a 
Baptist preacher in 1852. 


_ Knox, John. The great Scottish re- 
ligious reformer; born at Giffordsgate, 
near Haddington, 1505; died at Edin- 
burgh, November 24, 1572. A pioneer of 
Puritanism; prisoner of war, for nineteen 
months confined in the French galleys; 
friend of Calvin and Beza; a preacher of 
sermons that moved their hearers to 
demolish convents; with a price on his 
head, yet never faltering; arrested for 
treason, an armed ‘“‘congregation”’ at his 
heels; burned in effigy; for years a dic- 
tator—he spent his life forwarding the 
Reformation in Scotland. His great 
work, distinguished in Scottish prose, 
was his History of the Reformation of 
Religion within the Realm of Scotland 
(1584; new ed., 1831). His famous Letter 
to the Queen Dowager appeared in 1556; 
the First Trumpet Blast against the Mon- 
strous Regiment of Women—inveighing 
against women taking part in the govern- 
ment, and which offended Queen Eliza- 
beth—in 1558. 


Knox, Thomas Wallace. An American 
traveller and newspaper correspondent; 
born at Pembroke, N. H., June 26, 1835; 
died at New York, January 7, 1896. His 
newspaper work began in Colorado in 
1860. He was transferred to the United 
States army in the Southwest in 1860-61, 
and continued in a journey round the 
world in 1866—67, and another in 1877-78. 
He invented a system of topographical 
telegraphy, which was adopted by the 
United States government for the trans- 
mission of weather maps. In 1880 he 
received the order of the White Elephant 
from the King of Siam. He published 
Camp-fire and Cotton-field (1865); Over- 
land Through Asia (1870); Underground 
Life (1873); Backsheesh (1875); How to 
Travel (1880); Pocket-Guide for Europe 
(1881); Around the World (1882); Voy- 
age of the ‘‘Vivian”’ to the North Pole 
(1884); Marco Polo for Boys and Girls 
(1885); Robert Fulton and Steam Navi- 
gation (1886); Life of Henry Ward 
Beecher (1887); Decisive Battles Since 
Waterloo (1877); Dog Stories and Dog 
Lore (1887); A Close Shave (1892); The 
Republican Party (1892); John Boyd’s 
Adventures (1893); The Lost Army 
(1894); In Wild Africa (1895); and 
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Hunters Three (1895). He is perhaps 
best known by his series of Boy Trav- 
ellers. 


Kobell, Franz von (k6’bel). A German 
poet; born at Munich, Julv 19, 1803; died 
there, November 11, 1882. A mineralo- 
gist, he made important contributions to 
his science. His verse, which belongs to 
the best German dialect poetry, was 
marked by humor, freshness and_hearti- 
ness. The Upper Bavarian and Palatine 
dialect poems, Schnadahupfeln and Spru- 
cheln (2d ed., 1852); Palatine ales 
(1863); Schnadahupfeln und Geschich- 
teln (1872); Hansl o’ Finsterwald, etc. 
(2d ed., 1876), were among his best. A 
devoted hunter, he was able to depict 
attractively the mountain life of the 
Bavarian Alps; Wildanger; Sketches 
from the Chase and its History (1859) 
pleased sportsmen especially. 


Kochanovski, Jan (koch-d-nof’ské). A 
Polish poet; born at Sycyna, 1530; died 
at Lublin, August 22, 1584. He was the 
most important Polish poet of the six- 
teenth century; and has been called the 
Polish Pindar. The influence he exerted 
on Polish literature by his endeavor to 
introduce into it classic models can 
scarcely be overestimated. Writing at 
first in both Latin and Polish, he gradu- 
ally abandoned the former. He wrote 
epics, panegyrics, political satires, ethical 
discussions, and a drama, The. Dismissal 
of the Greek Ambassadors (1578), which 
took high rank. His best poem was 
Lamentations, written at the death of his 
daughter,—whom he called the Slavonic 
Sapho, and to whom he hoped his genius 
would be transmitted,—and breathing 
bereavement and prayer. 


Kochovski, Hieronymus Vespasian (ko- 
chof’ské). A Polish poet; born at Gaje, 
Sandomir, 1633; died 1699. His songs 
written for the enlivenment of camp life, 
if occasionally somewhat wild, are always 
fresh and gay. A collection of his satires, 
odes, and epigrams appeared in 1674. 
Among his religious poems was an epic, 
The Suffering Christ (1681), consisting of 
5,000 verses. Polish Psalmody appeared 
in 1695. He is the best representative 
of the Polish poetry of the seventeenth 
aaah He wrote also several historical 
works. 


Kock, Charles Paul de (kok). A French 
novelist and playwright; born at Passy, 
May 21, 1794; died at Paris, August 20, 
1871. A remarkably prolific writer, his 
long series of novels, nearly all of which 
he worked over for the theatre, became 
the fashion with a certain ‘“‘emancipated” 
circle of readers on both sides of the ocean. 
They showed observation and knowledge 
of their subject, the Parisian lower-class 
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life of his time, and were emphatically 
realistic. Among the most popular were: 
Georgette (1820); Gustave (1821); Mon- 
sieur Dupont (1824); Wife, Husband, 
and Lover (1829); The Man with Three 
Pairs of Trousers (1840); A Woman with 
Three Faces (1859); The Millionaire 
(1887). He wrote also popular songs. 


Kock, Paul Henri de. A French novel- 
ist and playwright, son of Paul; born at 
Paris, April 21, 1819; died at Limeil, 
April 18, 1892. He followed closely in 
his father’s footsteps, producing numerous 
novels and plays, which, however, never 
enjoyed the same popularity. Titles of 
some of his novels are: The King of the 
Students and the Queen of the Grisettes 
(1844); Kisses Accursed (1860); Absinthe 
Drinkers (1863); The New Manon (1864); 
Mademoiselle Croquemitaine (1871). 


Kohl, Johann Georg (k6l). A German 
traveller and historian; born in Bremen, 
April 28, 1808; died there, October 28, 
1878. He studied at Géttingen, Heidel- 
berg, and Munich, and for six years was a 
tutor in Courland. His Russian travels 
were described in volumes whose suc- 
cess determined his vocation. Journeys 
throughout Europe and America were 
taken, and similarly utilized in works in 
Austria (1842), the British Islands (1844), 
Denmark, etc. (1846-47), the Alps (1849— 
51), the Netherlands (1850), Istria, etc. 
(1851), Southeastern Germany (1852), 
the Danube (1854), Canada and New 
England (1857), and the Northwest 
(1859). The years 1854-58 were spent in 
the United States and Canada. In 1858 
he returned to Bremen and became city 
librarian in 1863. Some of his books 
appeared in English versions, as Kitchi- 
Gami, Wanderings Round Lake Superior 
(1857); Travels in Canada and Through 
New York and Pennsylvania (1861), and 
a Popular History of the Discovery of 
America (1862). 


_ Kohut, Alexander (k6’hét). A dis- 
tinguished Jewish-American theologian, 
scholar, and preacher; born at Felegy- 
hazza, Hungary, May 19, 1842; died in 
New York, May 25, 1894. He was one of 
the greatest Orientalists and Semitic 
scholars of his age. He was member of 
the Hungarian Parliament; founded the 
Jewish theological seminary in New York 
(1886), in which he was professor (1886— 
94). His chief work was Complete Dic- 
tionary of the Talmud (9 vols., 1878-94). 
In later years he devoted himself to 
Arabic-Hebrew literature as recently dis- 
covered in the MS. fragments from 
Yemen. A noble monument has just 
been raised to him in Semitic Studies in 
Memory of Rev. Dr. A. Kohut, Berlin, 
1897; it is composed of contributions by 
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Max Muller, Canon Cheyne, C. A. Briggs, 
M. Steinschneider, M. Heimthal, etc. 


Kélesey, Ferencz (kél/cha-i). A Hun- 
garian poet; born in the country of 
Middle Szolnok, August 8, 1790; died at 
Pesth, August 24, 1838. “In character, 
life and writings, he was one of the 
noblest Hungarians. He wrote ballads, 
songs, satires, short novels, critical treat- 
ises, and orations, but is best known in 
literature by his verse. Its first charac- 
teristic was, not so much strength of 
thought or warmth of feeling as a certain 
melancholy longing for something better. 
Of his short poems, two of the best are his 
famous national hymn and the ballad 
Beautiful Lena: 


Koltsov, Aleksei Vasilievitch (kdlt’sof). 
A Russian lyric poet; born at Voronesch, 
October 14, 1809; died there, October 31, 
1842. A dealer in cattle and wood, de- 
vouring books in a friendly bookseller’s 
store, he became ‘‘the Burns of Russia.” 
His poems, few in number (124), the best 
of them treating of peasant life, short and 
even almost uncouth, introduced a new 
form of art. Their diction was inimitably 
original and natural, their feeling dee 
and true; they won their author consid- 
eration in the highest Russian literary 
circles. Good specimens of them are: 
The Harvest; The Young Reaper; The 
Forest. 


Kondratovicz, Vladislav (kon-dra-to’- 
vich) (‘‘Ladislas Syrokomla’’). A popular 
Polish poet; born at Smalkov, September 
17, 1823; died at Vilna, October 15, 1862. 
His verse (some of it founded on Polish 
proverbs), dealing with patriotism, the 
love, the joy, the sorrow of the everyday 
characters, went to the heart of the 
nation. He was full of compassion for 
the poor and the weak, hard toward 
worldly success, pitiless to arrogance and 
selfishness, as can be seen in Chit-Chat 
and Fugitive Rhymes (1853); John the 
Gravedigger, etc. His Philip of Konopi, 
a sort of Polish Don Quixote, was an 
original creation. Though he himself con- 
sidered Margier (1855), a dignified epic 
founded on early Lithuanian history, his 
best work, beside or even above it must 
be placed the epic John Demborog (1854), 
based on a family legend. He also wrote 
in prose, including a History of Polish 
Literature and several dramas; and made 
some translations. He called his pen his 
“plow.” 


Korner, Karl Theodor (kér’ner). A 
German patriot and poet; born ay Dres- 
den, September 23, 1791; killed in a 
skirmish at Wobbelin, August 26, 1813. 
He published a volume of poems in 1810. 
In 1812 he was appointed poet to the 
Court Theatre in Vienna, and while there 
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wrote Der Nachtwachter, Der Grtine 
Domino, and Der Vetter aus Bremen, 
comedies, and Zriny and Rosamunde, 
tragedies, Full of ardor for German 
freedom, he joined the Black Huntsmen 
of Lutzow in March, 1813, and marched 
with them into Saxony. He was one of 
the first to enlist in the war against 
Napoleon; and, inspired with patriotic 
enthusiasm and a keen sense of his coun- 
try’s wrongs, he produced some of the 
most spirited and beautiful martial lyrics 
in the German language. His father was 
Schiller’s friend, and Theodor grew up in 
the worship of Schiller, and imbibed his 
lofty spirit. He became an idealist like 
Max Piccolomini, and his patriotic views 
were those expressed by Schiller’s Joan 
of Arc. While waiting in a wood to 
attack the French on the night (August 
25) before his death, he wrote his famous 
Schwertlied. An iron monument marks 
the spot where he fell. His father pub- 
lished some of his lyrics, as Leier und 
Schwert (1814). His complete Works 
appeared in 1834, and his Life by his 
father in an English version in 1845. Our 
extracts are taken from an Edinburgh 
translation, Lyre and Sword (1841), and 
from Professor John Stuart Blackie’s War 
Songs of the Germans (1870). 


Kortum, Karl Arnold (kor’tém). <A 
German comic poet; born at Mulheim, 
July 5, 1745; died there, August 15, 1824. 
His immortal masterpiece, The Jobsiad; 
or the Life, Opinions, and Deeds of Hie- 
ronymus Jobs, the Candidate (1784; 14th 
ed., 1888), a heroi-comic poem, has been 
popular in Germany for over a century. 
Its doggerel verse, somewhat in the style 
of our Mother Goose, its riotous thought 
and rhyme, and wild drollery, almost 
place it in a genus by itself. Describing 
the college life, as well as the “previous 
and subsequent career of its subject, as 
it does, it is a great favorite with univer- 
sity students. It was translated into 
English by Rev. Charles T. Brooks (1863). 


Koster, Hans (kés’ter). A German 
dramatist; born near Wismar, August 16, 
1818. His earlier works having been 
coldly received, he abandoned writing for 
several years, but eventually embraced it 
again. Best of his dramas have been: 
Alcibiades (1839), his first play, showing 
in places the influence of paid 
though it has been said the hero talks too 
much and acts too little; Marie Stuart 
(1842), in which Mary is depicted not in 
adversity but on the throne, and consid- 
erable skill is shown in individualizing the 
characters; Paolo and Francesca (1842); 
Henry IV.; A Trilogy (1844), containing 
many strong scenes and several well- 
developed characters; Luther (1847), a 
fine tragedy; Ulrich von Hutten (1846), 
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a tragedy; Love in May (1866), a comedy ; 
Emperor and Empire (1872), etc. 


Kostomarov, Nikolai Ivanovich (kos- 
to/md-rov). A Russian historian, novel- 
ist, and poet; born at Ostrogosz, in 1817; 
died April 19, 1885. His efforts while 
instructor at the University of Kharkov 
to promote the development of Little 
Russian as a separate tongue led to his 
arrest and temporary banishment. In 
1859 he was restored to favor, and ap- 
pointed to a professorship in the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg, but resigned in 
1861. A brilliant poetical style charac- 
terizes his numerous literary and histori- 
cal works, the best-known being: The 
Cossack War with Poland (1856); The 
Commerce of Moscow in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (1858); An- 
cient Memorials of Russian Literature 
(1861-62); History of the Polish Repub- 
lic (1870); Russian History in Biog- 
raphies (1873-76); Mazeppa (1882), a 
tragedy. Under the pseudonym “‘Jere- 
mija Halka” he wrote several historical 
novels, besides ballads and dramas. 


Kotzebue, August Friedrich Ferdinand 
von (kot’/ze-bd). A celebrated German 
dramatist; born at Weimar, May 3, 1761; 
died at Mannheim, March 23, 1819. Weak 
in character-drawing, he had a strong 
sense for situations, and his works have 
been a mine for dramatists since. Of 
about 200 tragedies, comedies, dramas, 
and farces, many of them very popular at 
the time of their production, the best- 
known now are: Misanthropy and Re- 
pentance (1789), reproduced in Paris as 
lately as 1862, and famous in the United 
States and England in Sheridan’s adap- 
tation entitled The Stranger; and The 
Spaniards in Peru (1796), adapted by 
Sheridan as Pizarro. The Indians in 
England (1790) won great applause. 
German Provincials was one of is best 
comedies. These excelled his tragedies, 
but were not delicate in expedients for 
raising a laugh at any cost. His most 
celebrated novel was Sorrows of the 
Ortenberg Family (1785). The famous 
Doctor Bahrdt with the Iron Brow (1790), 
published under another's name, con- 
tained an attack on Goethe, Schiller, etc., 
who declined to admit him to their 
society. He was very fond of publish- 
ing his autobiography. During much 
of his life he was in Russian service; 
and was once banished to Siberia by the 
Emperor Paul, who, however, recalled 
him a year later through being moved 
by something in one of his plays, gave 
him a rich estate and made him aulic 
councilor and director of the court the- 
atre at St. Petersburg. He was assas- 
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sinated in Germany as a Russian spy, 
by a student. 

Krantz, Albert (kraénts). A German 
historian; born in Hamburg, about 1450; 
died there, December 7, 1517. He became 
rector of the University of Rostock in 
1482, represented the Hanseatic towns in 
several important diplomatic missions, 
and was chosen arbitrator by the King of 
Denmark and the Duke of Holstein, in 
their dispute over the province of Dit- 
marsch. His historical works are dis- 
tinguished by great erudition, and a 
critical spirit rarely found in this day. 
He published: Vandalia, or the History 
of the Vandals (1519); Saxonia (1520); 
Chronicles of the Kingdoms of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway (1545). 


Kraszevsky, Josef Ignacy (kra-shev’- 
ské). A noted Polish novelist; born at 
Warsaw, July 28, 1812; died at Geneva, 
March 19, 1887. He was the author of 
over 500 works, consisting, besides valu- 
able historical writings, of romances, 
novels, critiques, travels, political treat- 
ises, epic poems, etc. Of poetry, among 
his chief works was the epic Anafielas 
(1840-43), in three parts, founded on 
Lithuanian history. The Devil and the 
Woman (1841) was an imaginative drama. 
But his best work was in his romances and 
novels, over 240 in number. Among them 
were: The Poet and the World (1830); 
Ulana (1841), containing pictures of 
Polish society; The Hut Beyond the 
Village (1855), which became very popu- 
lar in his country; About to Die (1871). 
His celebrated series of novels depicting 
Polish history from the earliest times 
made him the Walter Scott of Poland. 
It has been said of him that he taught his 
countrymen to ‘‘know better both their 
past and themselves.” 


Kruse, Heinrich (kré’zé). A German 
poet; born at Stralsund, December 1s, 
1815. His very successful works consist 
of dramas, idyls, and lyrics. Of tragedies, 
the best-known are: The Countess (1868, 
his first attempt); King Eric (2d ed., 
1873); Wullenwever (3d ed., 1878); The 
Outlaw (2d ed., 1881); Brutus (2d ed., 
1882); The Byzantine Maiden (2d ed., 
1885); Arabella Stuart (1888). Three 
farces, The Devil at Litbeck, The Jealous 
Miller, and Steadfast Love, appeared in 
one volume in 1887; Seven Little Dramas 
was published in 1893. In his dramatic 
work the dialogue is pithy and the char- 
acters are sharply defined, while the keen 
humor that fills the comedies and farces 
breaks out intermittently in the tragedies 
also. His idyls can be best seen in Sea 
Tales (first collection 1880, 2d ed., 1880; 
second collection 1889). His lyrics ap- 
peared in Poems (189r). 
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Laas, Ernst (la/as). A well-known 
philosopher and educator; born at Furst- 
enwald on the Spree, June 16, 1837; died 
at Strasburg, July 25, 1885. He was one 
of the chief representatives of Positivism 
in German, though his strength lay more 
in criticism than in construction. His 
principal work, Idealism and Positivism 
(3 vols., 1879-84), opposed the views of 
Plato and Kant. Of his pedagogical 
writings, the most important are German 
Composition in the Upper Gymnasium 
Classes (2d ed., 1877-78), an epoch- 
making work, and German Education in 
the Higher Institutions of Instruction 
(2d ed., 1886). 


Labe, Louise (la-ba). A French poet; 
true name Charlieu; called ‘‘the fair 
rope-maker’’ from her husband’s business 
(about 1526-66). She was early noted 
for beauty, linguistic talent, and intre- 
pidity. At sixteen, disguised as a cava- 
lier, she took part in the siege of Perpi- 
gnan. After marriage at Lyons, her house 
became the rendezvous of poets, scholars, 
artists, and musicians. Her poems are 
true lyrics, singularly graceful and origi- 
nal, though showing Petrarch’s influence. 
She also wrote in prose a charming alle- 
gory, Dispute between Folly and Love. 


La Bédolliére, Emile Gigault de (la bad- 
ol-yar’). A French historian and social 
writer; born at Amiens, 1812; died in 
Paris, 1883. He wrote much, his best 
works being: History of Paris (1864); 
History of the Morals and Private Life of 
the French .(1847); History of Mother 
Michel and Her Cat (1851), a delightful 
mock-serious tale, translated into English 
by T. B. Aldrich for St. Nicholas. 


Labiche, Eugéne (l4-bésh’). An impor- 
tant French comedy-writer; born in 
Paris, May 5, 1815; died there, January 
23, 1888. Of over 100 comedies, vaude- 
villes, farces, etc., of his writings, almost 
all possessed strong qualities, including 
striking dialogue, caustic yet never cruel 
humor, and stage technique, while several 
were models of their kind. Among the 
best are: The Italian Straw Hat (1851); 
The Misanthrope and the Auvergnat 
(1853); Eye Powder (with Martin, 1862); 
Célimare the Well-Beloved (1863); Ca- 
gnotte (1864); One Foot in Crime (with 
Choler, 1866), etc. Dramatic Works (10 
vols., 1878-79). He wrote a number of 
pieces in collaboration. 


Laborde, Léon, Marquis de. A French 
miscellaneous writer, son of Alexandre; 
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born in Paris, June 15, 1807; died there, 
March 25, 1869. Having accompanied 
his father on a trip to the East, he wrote: 
Journey in Arabia Petra (1830-33); 
Journeys in the East (2 vols., 1837-62); 
History of Engraving (1839); The Dukes 
of Burgundy (1849-51); Account of the 
Enamels, Jewelry, and Various Objects on 
Exhibition in the Galleries of the Louvre 
(2 vols., 1853); The Renaissance of the 
Arts at the Court of France, Vol. I.: 
Painting (1855). In the revolution of 
1830 he was General Lafayette’s adjutant, 
was afterwards in the diplomatic service 
of London, The Hague, and Cassel, and 
succeeded to his father’s office. 


Labouchere, Henry (ld-bé-shar’.) An 
English journalist and politician; born in 
London, 1831. He was in the diplomatic 
service, part of the time at Washington, 
and a member of Parliament. An ad- 
vanced republican, he used Truth, the 
journal established by him in 1876, as a 
society and political organ, for the pro- 
mulgation of his ideas, often thereby 
getting into serious difficulties. He wrote 
cas of a Besieged Resident at Paris 
(a7). 


Laboulaye, Edouard René Lefebvre De 
(l4-b6-1a’). A French publicist and his- 
torian; born in Paris, January 18, 1811; 
died there, May 25, 1883. He began life 
as a typefounder, then studied law, and 
in 1839 published a History of Landed 
Property in Europe. This was followed 
by an Essay on the Life and Doctrines of 
De Savigny (1840); Researches into the 
Civil and Political Conditions of Women 
(1843), and an Essay on the Criminal Laws 
of the Romans, Concerning the Responsi- 
bility of Magistrates (1845). In 1849 he 
was appointed to the chair of compara- 
tive legislation in the College of France. 
During the Second Empire he took an 
active part in the efforts of the Liberal 
party, and was consequently regarded 
with disfavor by the government. He 
was an admirer of American institutions, 
and both before and during the war of 
secession threw his influence on the side 
of the Union, to which he rendered good 
service by his work, entitled The United 
States and France (1862). Among his 
works not already mentioned are Contem- 
porary Studies on Germany and the Slavic 
States (1855); Religious Liberty (1856); 
Studies Upon Literary Property in France 
and England (1858); Abdallah, an Ara- 
bian Romance (1859); Moral and Political 
Studies (1862); The State and Its Limits 
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(1863); Paris in America (1863); Prince 
Caniche (1868). 


La Bruyére, Jean de (la brii-yar’). A 
famous French moralist and satirist; born 
in Paris, August, 1645; died at Versailles, 
May 10, 1696. His great work, on which 
his reputation rests, The Characters of 
Theophrastus, translated from the Greek, 
with the Characters or Manners of this 
Century (1788), was a cloak for the 
keenest and most sagacious observations 
of the characters and manners of the 
court. It abounds in wit, shows him to 
have been an excellent judge of men, and 
is written in an admirable style. The 
number of ‘‘characters’’ was greatly in- 
creased as the various editions came out. 
Numerous keys appeared, the first in 
1720. It has been translated into well- 
nigh every modern language. A true 
philosopher, desiring but to lead a quiet 
life with his books and friends, only his 
worth and tact enabled him always to 
preserve his dignity among the ignorant 
and arrogant courtiers. 


La Calprenéde, Gauthier de Coste, Sei- 
gneur de (14 kal-pre-nad’). A French 
romancer (1610-63). He first essayed 
authorship with tragedies and tragi- 
comedies, but with little success. He 
then wrote a romance of chivalry, Cleo- 
patra (12 vols., 1647-58), in which con- 
temporary manners and personages are 
portrayed under names and amid sur- 
roundings of the age of Augustus. The 
episodes of intrigue and gallantry are to 
the last degree prolix and wearisome; but 
the characters are for the most part well 
defined, some of the scenes skilfully con- 
trived, and the style always elegant and 
perspicuous. Among his other romances, 
in a like vein, are Cassandra (10 vols., 
1642-50); Pharamond (7 vols., 1661-70) ; 
Diversions of the Princess Alcidiana 
(1661). 


Lacépéde, Bernard Germain Etienne de 
Laville, Count de (la-sa-ped’). A distin- 
guished French naturalist; born at Agen, 
December 26, 1756; died at Epinay, 
October 6, 1825. The perusal of Buffon’s 
Natural History in early life decided his 
after career. Most noteworthy among his 
works are: History of Oviparous Quad- 
rupeds (1788); Natural History of Rep- 
tilia (1788); Natural History of Fishes, a 
work of the highest authority (6 vols., 
1798-1805); | Natural History of Man 
(posthumous). 


La Condamine, Charles Marie de (la 
kon‘da-mén’). A French scientist; born 
in Paris, January 28, 1701; died there, 
February 4, 1774. He is best known as 
having with Bouger and Godwin meas- 
ured an arc of the meridian on the plain 
of Quito, South America. The expedition 
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lasted nine years (1735-44). He returned 
home by descending the Amazon, being 
the first scientist to do so, and the first 
man to publish accurate maps of the 
river. He is said to have introduced the 
knowledge of india-rubber into Europe. 
He wrote: Journal of an Expedition to 
the Equator by Order of the King (1751); 
Abridged Account of a Journey Made in 
the Interior of South America (1745); 
History of Small-Pox Inoculation (1773); 
etc. 


Racounaire, Jeon Baptiste Henri Domi- 
nique (la-kor-dar’). A noted French pulpit 
orator and journalist; born at Recey-sur- 
Ource, May 12, 1802; died at Soréze, 
November 22, 1861. He became famous 
as a preacher at Notre Dame, speaking 
from the pulpit on the questions of the 
day, and was a member of the National 
Assembly. With Lamennais, he founded 
the democratic journal L’Avenir (The 
Future: 1830), which was condemned by 
the Pope. Among his works were: Philo- 
sophical Considerations on the System of 
Lamennais (1834); Life of St. Dominic 
(1840); Detached Sermons and Funeral 
Orations (1844-47), the most impressive 
of which was the oration preached over 


the remains of General Drouot; and a 
voluminous correspondence. 
Lacroix, Paul (laé-krwaé’). A French 


novelist and historian; born at Paris, 
February 27, 1806; died there, October 
16, 1884. Under the pseudonym ‘‘P. L. 
Jacob, Bibliophile,” he edited with valu- 
able commentaries the works of Rabelais 
and other great sixteenth-century authors. 
Among his works are: Dissertations on 
Some Curious Points of the History of 
France (3 vols., 1838); The Sixteenth 
Century in France (2 vols., 1838); His- 
tory of Napoleon III. (4 vols., 1853); 
several historical novels; numerous works 
of great value on such subjects as Historic 
Costumes of France (10 vols., 1852); 
Manners, Costumes, etc., of the Middle 
Ages (1870); The Eighteenth Century: 
Institutions, Usages and Costumes (1879); 
The Directorate and the Empire, etc. 
(1883); these works on costumes, usages, 
etc., are illustrated with most elaborate 
and accurate designs executed by the 
foremost artists. 


La Chaussée, Pierre Claude Nivelle de 
(la sh6-sa’). A French dramatist, founder 
of the so-called “mixed” or ‘‘weeping”’ 
comedy; born in Paris, 1692; died there, 
March 14, 1754. His comedy, The False 
Antipathy (1734), was the first French 
pathetic comedy. Of eighteen dramas 
written by him, among the best are: 
Fashionable Prejudice (1735), directed 
against the idea, then widespread, that a 
man of rank can have no love for his wife; 
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School of Friendship (1737); Mélainde 
(1741); Love for Love (1742); Pamela 
(1743); School of Mothers (1745); The 
Governess (1747). His plays were all 
written in verse and followed strictly the 
rules of the classic drama, but inclined to 
be somewhat tedious in their moralizing. 
(Works, 5 vols., 1762.) 


Laet, Jan Jakob de (lat). A Flemish 
poet, novelist, and journalist; born at 
Antwerp, December 13, 1815; died there, 
April 22, 1891. He was a physician. 
After championing Flemish rights and 
language in several journals, some of 
them founded for the purpose by himself, 
he deserted journalism for business, but 
engaged afterwards in politics. Among 
his best-known works were the romance, 
The House of Wesenbeke (1842); the 
village tale, The Player (1846); Poems 
(7848; 2d ed., 1883). 


Laffan, Mrs. Robert Stuart de Courcy. 
An English novelist; has been on staff of 
All the Year Round since 1878; married 
first, Surgeon-General Leith-Adams, F. R. 
S., LL. D., First Battalion Cheshire Regi- 
ment; second, Rev. R. S. deC. Laffan. 
Publications: Winstowe (1877); Made- 
lon Lemoine (1879); My Land of Beulah 
(1880); Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling; George’s 
Wooer; Cosmo, Gordon (1882); My 
Brother, Sol (1883); Geoffrey Sterling 
(1883); Colour-Sergeant No. 1 Company 
(1894; 6th ed., 1901); The Peyton Ro- 
mance (1894); The Old Pastures (1895); 
isang after the Fact (1898); The 
Prince’s Feathers (1899); Song of Jubilee 
and Other Poems (1887). Lectured at the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, April, 1897, 
on Literature as a Profession for Women; 
lectured at Cheltenham Workingmen’s 
Club, October, 1897, on The Freedom of 
the Mind; lectured at Pioneer Club and 
Sesame Club (1897), on Fictional Litera- 
ture; song, Good-bye, Daddy (1900); 
What Hector Had to Say (1901); The 
Dream of Her Life (1902); The Vicar of 
Dale End (1903). 

Madelon Lemoine (1879). A novel of con- 
ventional design and peopled by conventional 
characters, but lifelike and truthful. Madelon 
is a beautiful woman of unknown antecedents 
who makes her home in a seaside place in the 
west of England, and becomes by turns a 
source of blessing, a mark for gossip, an object 
of love, and a victim of trial. 


La Farge, Ae (14 farj). An American 
artist of the first rank; born in New York 
City, 1835. He studied under Couture in 
Paris, became a National Academician in 
1869, and a member of the Society of 
American Artists in 1877. He has exe- 
cuted remarkable paintings, altar pieces, 
and decorations As interiors—notable of 
Trinity Church, Boston; and designed 
stained-glass windows for churches and 
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many other buildings, in the new Ameri- 
can manner, which is a revival of the art 
of making colored glass (instead of paint- 
ing glass), of which he was the originator 
in association with Louis Tiffany. He has 
published a volume of Lectures on Art, 
and An Artist’s Letters from Japan. 


La Fayette, Marie Madeleine Pische 
de Lavergne, Comtesse de (la-fi-et’, or 
laf-a-et’). A French novelist; born in 
Paris, March 16, 1634; died there in May, 
1693. Her father, Aymar de la Vergne, 
was governor of Havre. She received an 
excellent education, and in 1655 married 
the Count de La Fayette. Her house was 
frequented by persons of the highest rank 
and fashion in Paris, and was the resort 
of the most distinguished literary men of 
the age. After the death of her husband, 
an attachment grew up between her and 
La Rochefoucauld, which lasted until the 
death of the latter. She wrote Histoire 
de Madame Henrietta d’Angleterre and 
Memoires de la Cour de France; but her 
fame rests upon her novels and short 
stories. La Princesse de Cleves, her 
masterpiece, was published in 1678. 
Zaide, another novel, was issued eight 
years earlier. Other works were Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier (1662) and La 
Comtesse de Tende (1680). La Princesse 
de Cleves was an immediate success; 
everybody talked about it, and the author 
spoke of people even ‘‘coming to blows’’ 
about it. Boursault dramatized it, and 
the best critics wrote it up and down. 


Lafontaine, Jean de. A noted French 
fabulist and poet; was born in Cham- 
pagne, July 8, 1621; died in Paris, April 
13, 1695. In his early youth he learned 
almost nothing, and at the age of twenty 
was sent by his father to the Oratory at 
Rheims, in a state of extreme ignorance. 
Here, however, he began to exhibit a 
decided taste for the classics and for 

oetry. Though selfish and vicious to the 
ast degree, he possessed withal a certain 
childlike bonhomie; it was not grace, 
or vivacity, or wit, but a certain and soft 
amiability of manners, so that he never 
wanted friends. He successively found 
protectors in the Duchesse de Bouillon, 
who drew him to Paris; in Madame de 
Sabliére, and in M. and Madame Hervert. 
He enjoyed the friendship of Moliére, 
Boileau, Racine, and other contemporary 
celebrities; and even the saintly Fénelon 
lamented his death in extravagant strains. 
In 1693, after a dangerous illness, he 
carried into execution what a French 
critic characteristically terms his projet 
de conversion, and spent the brief re- 
mainder of his life in a kind of artificial 
penitence, common enough among licen- 
tious men and women in those sensual 
days. His best, which, however, are also 
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his most immoral, productions are Contes 
et Nouvelles en Vers (1665; 2d part, 1666, 
3d part, 1671), and Fables Choisies mises 
en Vers (1668-93). 


La Harpe, Jean Frangoise de (14 arp). 
A French literary critic and poet; born 
at Paris, November 20, 1739; died there, 
February 11, 1803. After publishing sev- 
eral volumes of commonplace verse, he 
achieved fame through his tragedy War- 
wick (1763), and then confirmed his repu- 
tation by a number of elegant and spirited 
Eloges on great French worthies. He 
was professor of literature in the Lycée, 
1786-98, and his lectures were attended 
by all the fashionables of Paris; the lec- 
tures were collected and published in a 
series of volumes,—Lycée, or Course of 
Literature (1799-1805). _ Among his 
numerous works, Sainte-Beuve assigns 
the first rank to Cazotte’s Prophecy. 


Lalande, Joséph Jérome Lefrangais de 
(lé-land’). An eminent French astrono- 
mer; born at Bourg-en-Bresse, July 11, 
1732; died at Paris, April 4, 1807. 
Among his voluminous works are: A 
Treatise on Astronomy (1764); French 
History of the Heavens (1801), in which 
are determined the places of 50,000 stars; 
Astronomy for Ladies (1785). 


Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine 
de Monet, Chevalier de (la-mark’). A 
celebrated French naturalist; born at 
Barentin, August 1, 1744; died at Paris, 
December 18, 1829. He directed his 
studies first to meteorology, but soon 
turned mainly to botany; his French 
Flora (3 vols., 1778) became the basis of 
De Candolle’s more celebrated work. He 
wrote also an Encyclopedic Tableau of 
Botany (3 vols., 1791-1823) and a Natural 
’ History of Plants (15 vols., 1802). His 
most celebrated work is the History of 
the Invertebrates (7 vols., 1815-22). His 
theoretical views are expounded in his 
Zoological Philosophy (2 vols., 1809): 
there he attacks the doctrine of the im- 
mutability of species, and lays the scien- 
tific foundations of what later was called 
the development theory of the origin of 
species. 


Lamartine, Alphonse Marie Louis de 
(la-m4r-tén’). A French poet, historian, 
and statesman; born near Macon, Oc- 
tober 21, 1790; died in Paris, March 1, 
1869. He was educated chiefly by his 
mother, and was sent to the college at 
Belley, where he remained until his nine- 
teenth year. In 1811 he went to Italy, 
where he spent two years. His family 
had suffered for their adherence to the 
Royalist cause, and when Napoleon was 
sent to Elba, Lamartine returned to 
France and entered the service of Louis 
XVIII. On the return of Napoleon he 
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took refuge in Switzerland. In 1818-19 
he travelled in Savoy, Switzerland, and 
Italy, writing poetry, of which his first 
volume, Poetical Meditations, was pub- 
lished in 1820. He now entered the 
diplomatic service. In 1823 he married 
an English lady of fortune, and the same 
year published New Poetical Meditations. 
The remainder of his life was spent in 
literary labor. His private fortune was 
gone, and the government in 1867 
granted him $100,000. In 1860 he super- 
vised an edition of his works in forty-one 
volumes. Among them are Poetic and 
Religious Harmonies (1830); Souvenirs, 
Impressions, and Thoughts during a Voy- 
age in the Orient (1835); Jocelyn, Journal 
Found in the House of a Village Curé 
(1836); The Fall of an Angel (1838); 
Recueillements Poetiques (1839); History 
of the Girondins (1847); History of the 
Revolution of 1848, and Histories of 
Turkey and Russia. The entire list of 
his writings in prose and verse is very 
long. 


Lamb, Charles. An English poet, critic, 
and humorist; born in the Crown Office 
Row, in the Temple, London, February 
10, 1775; died at Edmonton, a suburb of 
London, December 27, 1834. He was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, Coleridge 
being one of his schoolfellows.. At the 
age of fourteen he was employed as a clerk 
in the South Sea House, and three years 
later he received an appointment in the 
accountant’s office of the East India Com- 
pany, a position which he held for more 
than thirty years, until 1825, when he 
was suffered to retire with a life annuity 
of £450. His sister, Mary Ann Lamb 
(born in 1765; died in 1847), was most 
intimately connected with the entire life 
of her brother. In 1796, in a sudden 
paroxysm of insanity, she stabbed her 
mother to the heart, killing her instantly, 
and for the remaining half-century of her 
life she underwent not infrequent attacks 
of her mental malady. Charles Lamb, 
then barely one-and-twenty, devoted 
himself to the care of his afflicted sister; 
and in the intervals of her mental malady 
she shared in his literary tastes and labors. 
She wrote Mrs. Leicester’s School, a col- 
lection of juvenile tales, and was joint 
author with him of Tales from Shake- 
speare, and of a small volume of Poetry 
for Children. 


Lamb, Martha Joanna Reade (Nash). 
An American historical and miscellaneous 
writer; born at Plainfield, Mass., August 
13, 1829; died in New York, January 2, 
1893. In 1852 she married Charles A. 
Lamb, of Ohio. For several years she 
lived in Chicago, where she was instru- 
mental in founding a Home for the 
Friendless and a Half-Orphan Asylum, 
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After 1866 she lived in New York. In 
1883 she became the editor of the Maga- 
zine of American History. Among her 
works are several books for children 
(1869-70); Spicy, a novel (1872); The 
Tombs of Old Trinity (1876); State and 
Society in Washington (1878);.-The Coast 
Survey (1879); The Life-Saving Service 
(1881); The Christmas Owl (1881); His- 
tory of the City of New York (1866-81); 
Snow and Sunshine (1882); and Wall 
Street in History (1883). She also wrote 
numerous short stories, and contributed 
many papers to magazines. In 1879 she 
edited American Homes, and in 1883 
wrote the Historical Sketch of New York, 
for the tenth census. Her History of the 
City of New York is of enduring excel- 
lence, literary and historical. 


Lamennais, Hugues Félicité Robert de 
(la-men-a’). French ecclesiastic and 
philosopher; born at St. Malo, June ro, 
1782; died in Paris, February 27, 1854. 
He received the tonsure in 1811, and 
entered holy orders in 1817. His first 
book, Reflexions sur l’Etat de 1’'Eglise 
(1808), was destroyed by the police. 
Tradition de l’Eglise sur 1’Institution 
des Evéques (1814) took Ultramontane 
ground against the Gallican position. 
The first volume of Essai sur 1’Indiffé- 
rence en Matiére de Religion (1817) as- 
serted the absolutism of faith; but the 
author valued the State chiefly as an 
adjunct to the Church. The second 
volume (1820) gave less satisfaction, and 
the third and fourth (1824) were de- 
nounced by the Sorbonne and the bishops. 
He presented a defence to Pope Leo XIL., 
who said that he would give trouble. 
De la Religion Considerée Dans ses Rap- 
ports avec 1l’Ordre Civil et Catholique 
(1825-26) claimed entire spiritual su- 
premacy for the Pope; for it he was prose- 
cuted in France. Des Progrés de la 
Révolution et de la Guerre contre 1’Eglise 
(1829) gave the first signs of his leaning 
toward political liberty. In 1830 he 
founded L’ Avenir, with the motto ‘‘ Dieu 
et Liberté—le Pape et le Peuple,’”’ and was 
assisted by Lacordaire, Montalembert, and 
others. They sought the papal approba- 
tion in vain, and they were condemned 
by a rescript of August 25, 1832. They 
yielded, and L’ Avenir was suspended; but 
Lamennais’s greatest book, Paroles d’un 
Croyant (1834), made a breach with all 
authority, alike ecclesiastical and civil. 
This prose poem won instant fame, ran 
rapidly through a hundred editions, and 
was translated into nearly every Euro- 
pean language; the Pope condemned it 
as ‘‘small in size, but immense in its per- 
versity.”” Affaires de Rome (1836); Le 
Livre du Peuple (1837); Esquisse d’une 
Philosophie (1840-46); De La Religion 
(1841), and Du Passé et de L’Avenir du 
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Peuple (1842), maintained the position of 
pure theocratic democracy. For Le Pays 
et le Gouvernement (1840) he was im- 
prisoned a year. In 1848 he was sent to 
the Assembly, and offered a constitution, 
which was rejected as too radical. His 
last years were occupied in translating 
Dante. At his own direction he was 
buried in Pére la Chaise among the 
unknown poor. 


La Mettrie, yehen Offray de (14 met-ré’). 
A French philosopher; born at St. Malo, 
December 25, 1709; died at Berlin, No- 
vember 11, 1751. A fever while he was 
army surgeon led him to study the ques- 
tion of the parallel decline of mental force 
and bodily strength: but his conclusions, 
those of materialism and atheism, he 
states in The Natural History of the Soul 
(1745). Next he attacked the medical 
profession in The Politics of Dr. Machiavel 
(1746). Both works were burnt by the 
common hangman. In numerous other 
works, as Charlatans Unmasked (1747), 
The Machine-man Man (1748), The Plant- 
Man (1748), The Metaphysic Venus, or 
Essay on the Origin of the Soul (1752), 
he provoked the enmity of the clergy and 
of medical men. Frederick the Great had 
an edition of La Mettrie’s Philosophical 
Works published (1751) at his own cost. 


La Motte, Antoine Houdart de (14 mét’). 
A French poet; born at Paris, January 
iyeeto 72 wa diedethere, December 207 aur 
His first dramatic composition, Originals, 
was a failure; but some of his operas, his 
tragedy Ines del Castro (1723), and his 
comedy, The Swell, had great success. 
The Odes and Fables, like all his lyric 
compositions, though they show consid- 
erable invention, are artificial and lack 
spontaneity. 


Lampman, Archibald. A Canadian 
poet; born at Morpeth, Canada, Novem- 
ber 17, 1861; died at Ottawa, February 
10, 1899. He was a graduate of Trinity 
College, Toronto (1882), and after 1883 
held an appointment in the Post Office 
Department at Ottawa. A constant con- 
tributor of verse to the papers and maga- 
zines of the Dominion and the United 
States, he published two collections of 

oems, Among the Millet (1888), and 

yrics of Earth (1895), which reveal a 
deep love of nature and outdoor life. 
Mr. Howells ranks him with the strongest 
of American singers. 


Lander, Richard and John. African 
explorers, natives of Cornwall. Richard 
was born 1804; died 1834. John was 


born 1807; died 1839. The elder brother 
accompanied Clapperton’s expedition to 
the Niger, and after Clapperton’s death 
returned to England, where he published 
his own and his master’s Journals. He 
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was then commissioned by the British 
government to determine the course of 
the lower Niger, and on that expedition 
was accompanied by his brother (1830- 
31). A detailed narrative of their ex- 
plorations is given in their Journal of an 
Expedition to Explore the Course and 
Termination of the Niger (3 vols., 1832). 


Landon, Charles Paul (lan-don’). A 
French painter and art critic; born at 
Monant, 1760; died at Paris, March 5, 
1826. His more notable writings are: 
Annals of the Musée and the Modern 
School of Fine Arts (29 vols., 1801-17); 
Landscapes and Genre Paintings in the 
Musée Napoléon (4 vols., 1805-8); The 
Salons of 1808-24 (13 vols.); Selections 
of Paintings and Statues in the most 
Celebrated Foreign Museums and Cabi- 
nets (12 vols., 1821 sq.) 


Landon, Letitia Elizabeth. An English 
poet and novelist; born at Brompton, a 
suburb of London, August 14, 1802; died 
at Cape Coast Castle in Western Africa, 
October 15, 1838. At the age of eighteen 
she began to contribute to the Literary 
Gazette, with the editorship of which she 
soon became connected. In the summer 
of 1838 she married Mr. Maclean, the 
governor of Cape Coast Castle, and ac- 
companied him to Africa. She had been 
accustomed to taking minute doses of 
prussic acid for a nervous affection. Soon 
after her arrival at the Castle she was 
found dead in her chamber; an accidental 
overdose of the poison probably caused 
her death. She published several volumes 
of prose and verse. Her Literary Re- 
mains, with a Life, by Laman Blanchard, 
were published in 1841. The Setting of 
the Pole Star—the last verses she ever 
wrote—were composed on the voyage to 
Africa, during which she had been wont 
to watch the polar star as itsank from 
view. 

Ethel Churchill; or, The Two Brides (1837). 
The days of the first Georges; a touching story, 
with some wit, and tender sentiment in the 
dialogue. Historic characters come on the 
stage, e. g., Sir Robert Walpole. 


Lane, Edward William. An English 
Orientalist, one of the most accomplished 
men of his time; born at Hereford, Sep- 
tember 17, 1801; died at Worthing, 
August to, 1876. He published Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians 
(1836), and made one of the most famous 
translations of the Arabian Nights (1838- 
40). This work was the first translation 
of consequence into English which was 
made directly from the Arabic, all pre- 
vious translations having been made 
through the French. It contained valu- 
able illustrations and numerous scholarly 
and indispensable notes. The transla- 
tions of Burton and Payne were subse- 
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quent to it. The world is indebted to 
him for many valuable works on Egypt, 
and especially for his Arabic-English 
Lexicon (1863-74), which cost him twent 
years of unremitting labor. The succeed- 
ing parts came out from 1877 to 1882, 
under the editorship of S. Lane-Poole, the 
whole forming a dictionary indispensable 
to the student of Arabic. 


Lane-Poole, Stanley. An English his- 
torical and archzological writer; nephew 
of Edward William Lane and editor of 
many of his works; born in London, De- 
cember 18, 1854. He is famed for his 
knowledge of the civilizations and peoples 
of antiquity and of the medieval period. 
Among his works are: Arabian Society in 
the Middle Ages (1883);- Social Life in 
Egypt (1883); and The Moors in Spain 
(1886). 

Lanfrey, Pierre (lon-fra’). A French 
historian; born at Chambéry, Savoy, 
October 26, 1828; died at Pau, November 
15, 1877. He wrote The Church and the 
Philosophers of the Eighteenth Century 
(1855) and an Essay on the French Revo- 
lution (1858); both works show profound 
research and impartial judgment. Besides 
a number of minor historical studies he 
wrote a History of Napoleon I. (5 vols., 
1867-75), which is his principal work; it 
is a severe criticism of Napoleon, based 
on all the accessible historic material. It 
only comes down to just before the 
Russian campaign, his death supervening. 


Lang, Andrew. An English critic and 
general writer; born at Selkirk, Scotland, 
March 31, 1844. He was educated at 
St. Andrews University and at Balliol 
College, Oxford. He contributed largely 
to periodical literature, writing sometimes 
light papers on current topics, and some- 
times masterly essays on French litera- 
ture, on scientific subjects, and on com- 
parative mythology. He has published 
Ballads in Blue China (1881); Helen of 
Troy (1882); Rhymes a la Mode (1884); 
Custom and Myth and Ballades and Verses 
Vaine (1884); The Mark of Cain, a novel 
(1886); Letters to Dead Authors (1886); 
Books and Bookmen (1886); Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion (1887); Grass of 
Parnassus (1888); Letters in Literature 
(1889); Life of Sir Stafford Northcote 
(1890); Essays in Little (1891); St. An- 
drews (1893); The Red True Story Book 
(1895); and My Own Fairy Book (18095). 
In 1890 he collaborated with H. Rider 
Haggard in the production of The World’s 
Desire, a novel. He also translated the 
Odyssey with Professor Butcher, and the 
Iliad with Walter Leaf and Ernest Myers, 
and has published a series of critical 
articles on Shakespeare’s plays. 


Lang, John Dunmore. A Scotch clergy- 
man, Australian pioneer, and author; 
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‘born at Greenock, August 25, 1799; died 
in Sydney, N.S. W., August 8, 1878. He 
emigrated to Australia in 1822, was or- 
dained to the Scots Church in Sydney 
(1823), and contributed much to the 
advancement of the colony. by his ad- 
vocacy of immigration, the introduction 
of a school system, and other public 
measures. He was a prolific writer, 
among his important works being: A His- 
tory of New South Wales (1834); Origin 
and Migration of the Polynesian Native 
(1834); New Zealand in 1839; Cook’s 
Land, Australia (1847); numerous pam- 
phlets and a series of poems, Aurora Aus- 
tralis (1826). 


Langbein, Wilhelm (lang’bin). A Ger- 
man journalist; born at Balgheim, July 7, 
1764; died near Ansbach, March 26, 1835. 
His principal works are: Historic Devel- 
opment of the German Tax System 
(2793); Modern History of the Princi- 
een. of Bayreuth (3 vols., 1798-1811); 

istory of the Jesuits in Bavaria (1819). 
His posthumous Memoirs of the Ritter 
von Lang (2 vols., 1841) made a great 
noise when first published, but they are 
to be used with discretion. 


Langbein, August Friedrich Ernst. A 
German humoristic poet; born near 
Dresden, September 6, 1757; died Jan- 
uary 2, 1835, at Berlin. His Poems 
(1788); Drolleries (1792); and Later 
Poems (1812, 1823) circulated every- 
where: they were inspired by the muse 
of broad comedy and at times showed 
little regard for the proprieties. He also 
wrote several humorous stories which 
' were received with great popular favor, 
among them Master Zimpfel’s Wedding 
Tour and Thomas Kellerwurm. 


Langford, John Alfred. An English 
miscellaneous writer; born in Birming- 
ham, September 12, 1823. He is a promi- 
nent educator and publicist in his native 
city. Among his works are: Religious 
Skepticism and Infidelity (1850); English 
Democracy (1855); Poems of the Fields 
and Town (1859); and Heroes and Mar- 
tyrs, and Other Poems (1890). 


Lanier, Sidney. An American poet and 
critic; born at Macon, Ga., February 3, 
1842; died at Lynn, N. C., September 7, 
1881. He studied at Oglethorpe College, 
Ga., and at the breaking out of the Civil 
War, entered the Confederate service; 
took command of a blockade-runner, was 
captured, and held a prisoner for five 
months. In 1873 he took up his residence 
at Baltimore, devoting himself to litera- 
ture and music. In 1876 he was engaged 
to compose the cantata for the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia, and in 1877 
was appointed lecturer of English litera- 
ture at the Johns Hopkins University. 
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He had for many years suffered from a 
pulmonary affection which rendered him 
a confirmed invalid. His works are: Tiger 
Lilies, a novel (1867) ; Florida, Its Scenery, 
Climate, and History (1876); Poems 
(1877); The Boys’ Froissart (1878); The 
Science of English Verse and The Boys’ 
King Arthur (1880); The Boys’ Mabino- 
gion (188x). After his death were pub- 
lished The Boys’ Percy and The English 
Novel and the Principles of its Develop- 
ment. An edition of his Poems, prepared 
by his wife, with a brief Memorial by 
W. H. Ward, was published in 1884. 


Lanigan, George Thomas. An American 
journalist and poet; born in Canada, De- 
cember 10, 1845; died in Philadelphia, 
February 5, 1886. In Montreal, with 
Robert Graham, he founded the Free 
Lance, a journal of satire and humor; 
now published under the name Evening 
Star. In the United States he was con- 
nected with various journals. His writ- 
ings include Canadian Ballads (1864); 
Fables Out of the World (1878), by 
“George Washington Aisop.’”’ The Ama- 
teur Orlando and A Threnody for the 
Ahkoond of Swat are among his most 
successful humorous poems. 


Lankester, Edwin Ray. An English 
scientist; born in London, May 15, 1847. 
A graduate of Christ Church, Oxford, he 
is Linacre professor of human and com- 
parative anatomy at that university; and 
curator of the museum; and is among the 
first living authorities in biology and 
physiology. He has been active and 
effective in his field of science since 1865; 
was made professor of zoology in London 
University 1847; heis LL.D. and F.R.S.; 
and has published over a hundred scien- 
tific memoirs. He has served as secretary 
of the British Association, and president 
of its biological section; was founder and 
president of the Marine Biological Uni- 
versity at Plymouth. He is editor of 
the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science, and a frequent contributor to 
Nature and other periodicals. Among his 
books are: On Fossil Fishes of the Red 
Sandstone of Great Britain (1870); Com- 
parative Longevity (1871); On Earth- 
Worms; Degeneration, a Chapter in Dar- 
winism (1880); The Advancement of 
Science (1890); Zoological Papers, a col- 
lection of articles in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1891). 


Lanza, Marchioness Clara (Hammond). 
An American novelist; born in Kansas in 
1858. She is a resident of New York City. 
Among her works are: Tit for Tat (1880) ; 
Mr. Perkins’s Daughter (1881); A Right- 
eous Apostate (1883); A Modern Marriage. 


Lao-tsze (1a’6-tsa’). A Chinese philoso- 
pher of the sixth century B.c. His 
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Tao-teh-King, or Doctrine of Reason and 
Virtue, has been translated into English, 
French, and German. He rates as being 
high above our obligations to country, 
society and family those which are 
founded in our common humanity; and 
teaches that we ought to repay injuries 
with benefits. 


Laplace, Pierre Simon, Marquis de 
(la-plas’). A renowned French mathe- 
matician and physical astronomer; born 
at Beaumont-en-Auge, March 28, 1749; 
died at Paris, March 5, 1827. In his 
great work, Mechanism of the Heavens 
(5 vols., 1799-1825), he attacks nearly 
every problem arising out of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and in 
great part offers the solution. His Ex- 
position of the System of the Universe 
(2 vols., 1796), may be regarded as a less 
abstruse presentation of the arguments 
advanced in the Mechanism; in the former 
he hits on the same hypothesis to account 
for the origin of the planets, which had 
been offered a little before by Kant. His 
famous researches into the laws of proba- 
bility are summed up in the two works, 
Analytic Theory of Probabilities (1812), 
and Philosophical Essay on Probabilities 
(1814). 


Lardner, Dionysius. An Irish scientist; 
born in Dublin, April 3, 1793; died at 
Naples, April 29, 1859. He entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1812, gradu- 
ated in 1817, and was a resident member 
of the University until 1827. He took 
orders, and was for some time chaplain of 
his college. In 1828 he took up his resi- 
dence in London, and in 1830 began to 
edit the Cabinet Cyclopedia, which was 
continued until 1844, making in all one 
hundred and thirty-two volumes, to which 
Herschel, Brewster, and other eminent 
authorities contributed. For this work 
Dr. Lardner wrote the treatise on hydro- 
statics, pneumatics, geometry, etc. In 
1840 he eloped with the wife of a British 
officer (who recovered £8,000 damages), 
and came to the United States, where he 
remained about five years, delivering 
courses of lectures in the principal cities, 
from which he realized $200,000. 


Larrazabal, Felipe (lar-ra-THa’bal). A 
Venezuelan biographer and_ historian; 
born about 1822; drowned 1873. He 
wrote a valuable Life of the Liberator 
Simon Bolivar (2 vols., 1863), collected a 
large amount of manuscript material on 
the history of America, and was on his 
way to Europe to arrange for the publica- 
tion of several of his works when he was 
drowned in the wreck of the steamship 
“City of Havre.” 


Las Cases, Emmanuel Agustin Dieu- 
donne, Marquis de (las kaz). A French 
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writer; born near Revel, 1766; died May 
15, 1842. He was one of the emigrant 
nobles of 1791, but returned to France in 
1799, and set up in Paris as a bookseller. 
Under the pseudonym ‘‘ Le Sage”’ he com- 
piled an Atlas, Historical, Geographical, 
Chronological, and Genealogical (1803-4), 
which gained him high office from Napo- 
leon. He accompanied the latter to St. 
Helena, and began to take down his 
Memoirs from dictation; but before they 
were completed Las Cases’s secret corre- 
spondence with Napoleon’s friends outside 
was discovered, and he had to quit his 
master’s service. The remainder of the 
Memoirs is contained in O’Meara’s Napo- 
leon in Exile. After Napoleon’s death, 
Las Cases published a Memorial of St. 
Helena (8 vols., 1821-23). 


Laskaratos, Andreas (lds-kar’d-tos). A 
modern Greek poet; born in Cephalonia, 
May 1, 1811. His most notable work is 
the satire The Mysteries of Cephalonia 
(1856), which gave great offense to the 
clergy and provoked a long and bitter 
controversy. In defense the poet wrote 
A Reply to the Decision of the Clergy of 
Cephalonia (1867), and Behold the Man 
(1866). He wrote in Italian an account 
of his sufferings in prison, My Sufferings. 


Lathrop, George Parsons. An American 
miscellaneous writer; born at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, August 25, 1851; died in New 
York City, April 19, 1898. He was edu- 
cated in New York and Dresden, and after 
leaving Germany, in 1870, studied law at 
Columbia College. He soon turned, how- 
ever, to literature; and going abroad 
again, he married in London a daughter 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne; and in 1879 he 
settled at Concord in the old home of his 
father-in-law. He became assistant editor 
of the Adlantic Monthly in 1875, and 
editor of the Boston Courier in 1877. 
His works include Rose and Roof-tree 
(1875); Afterglow (1876); An Echo of 
Passion (1882); Spanish Vistas (1888); 
Gettysburg, a Battle Ode (1888); Would 
You Kill Him? (1889); Dreams and Days 
(1892); Gold of Pleasure (1892), a novel; 
Story of Courage (with Rose Hawthorne). 


Lathrop, Mrs. Rose (Hawthorne). An 
American poet; daughter of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; born in Lenox, Mass., May 
20, 1851. She passed her childhood in 
Europe. In 1871 she married George 
Parsons Lathrop. She has been promi- 
nent in literary circles, has written for the 
periodicals, and has published Along the 
Shore (1888) and Some Memories of 
Hawthorne. 


_Latimer, Hugh (lat’i-mir). An English 
bishop; born at Thurcaston, Leicester- 
shire, about 1485; burned at the stake, 
at Oxford, October 16,1555. He was the 
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son of a small farmer, was sent to the 
University of Cambridge at fourteen 
years of age, received the degree of M. A. 
am 1514, and the baccalaureateship of 
theology in consequence of a_ sharp 
disputation with Melanchthon. About 
1520 he.embraced the doctrines of Prot- 
estantism, and was summoned before 
Cardinal Wolsey, the archbishop of York, 
who, however, dismissed him with a mild 
admonition. He took some part in fur- 
thering the divorce of Henry VIII. from 
Catharine of Aragon. In 1535 he was 
consecrated bishop of Worcester, but 
resigned his seat in 1539, on the adoption 
of the six articles making it a penal 
offense to impugn the dogmas of transub- 
stantiation, communion in one kind, celi- 
bacy of the clergy, monastic vows, private 
masses, and auricular confession. He 
lived in great privacy until 1541, when he 
was arrested and imprisoned until 1547. 
Shortly after the accession of Edward Vi 
in 1547, he received an offer of restoration 
to his bishopric, which he declined, but 
continued to be a popular preacher. 
Queen Mary ascended the throne in July, 
1553, and in the next year Latimer was 
arrested, in company with Cranmer and 
Ridley, and conveyed to Oxford, where he 
was imprisoned for more than a year in 
the common jail; and upon his final 
refusal to recant, was brought to the 
stake. 


Latour, Antoine Tenant de (ld-tér’). A 
French writer; born at St. Yrieix, 1808; 
died at Sceaux, August 27, 1881. He 
wrote an Essay on the Study of French 
History in the Nineteenth Century (1835); 
a noteworthy study of Luther (1835); an 
Account of a Voyage to the East (1847); 
and a series of studies of Spain compris- 
ing ten volumes, devoted to separate 
towns and provinces, as, Seville and 
Andalusia; Toledo and the Banks of the 
Tagus; or to general views, as, Spain, 
Religious and Literary; Spain: Tradi- 
tions, Manners, and Literature. 


Laube, Heinrich (loub’é). A German 
dramatist and novelist; born at Sprottau, 
September 18, 1806; died at Vienna, 
August 1, 1884. He was director of 
theatres in several cities of Germany and 
Austria between 1849 and 1880. Among 
his dramatic works are: Gustavus 
Adolphus (1829); Zaganini, a farce 
(1829); the tragedy Monaldeschi (1839); 
The Amber Witch (1842); Struensee, a 
tragedy (1847); The Schoolboys (1847), 
a very clever dramatization of an incident 
in the life of Schiller; Lord Essex (1856), 
his finest tragedy. Among his stories and 
works of fiction are: Young Europe 
(1833); Love-Letters; The Actress (1836); 
The Pretender (1842); Countess Chateau- 
briand.(1843); The Belgian Count (1845); 
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The German War (9 vols., 1865); Life 
History of Franz Grillparzer (1884), 


Laurentie, Pierre Sebastien (16-ron-té’). 
A French journalist and historian; born 
at Houga, Gers, January 21, 1793; died 
at Paris, February 9, 1876. An ardent 
advocate of the royalist cause, he held 
several important offices until the revo- 
lution of 1830, after which he joined the 
Legitimist journal La Quotidienne, with 
which he had previously been connected. 
His extreme royalist sentiments detract 
from the value of most of his works, 
among which are: History of the Dukes 
of Orleans (4 vols., 1832-34); History of 
France (8 vols., 1841-43); Rome and the 
Pope (1860); History of the Roman 
Empire (4 vols., 1861-62); The Pope and 
the Czar (1862) ; and numerous brochures, 
ete: 


Lavater, Johann Kaspar (lav’a-ter). A 
Swiss physiognomist and _ theological 
writer; born at Ztirich, November 1s, 
1741; died there, January 2, 1801. He 
was pastor of a church in his native town, 
and his semimystical religious writings 
won him great fame throughout Germany. 
In his Christian Songs he seeks to coun- 
teract the principles of Illuminism and 
Rationalism; and he has the same aim 
in the drama Abraham and Isaac (1776), 
in the epics Jesus the Messiah, or the 
Coming of the Lord (1780), Joseph of 
Arimathea (1794), etc. His views of the 
inner life of the soul find expression in 
his Private Diary of a Self-Observer 
(1772-73). But his most celebrated work 
is Physiognomic Fragments (1775-78), 
which was received with extraordinary 
favor by the leading minds of Germany, 
among them Goethe, Stolberg, and 
Jakobi. 


Laveleye, Emile Louis Victor de (lav-1a’). 
A Belgian economist; born at Bruges, 
April 5, 1822; died at Doyon, near Liége, 
January 3, 1892. Among his voluminous 
writings are: History of the Provencal 
Language and Literature (1846); The 
Question of Gold (1860); Property and 
its Principal Forms (1874); Contempo- 
rary Socialism (1881); Elements of Politi- 
cal Economy (1882); Money and Inter- 
national Bimetallism (1891); Govern- 
ment in Democracies (1891). 


La Vigne, Andrieu de (la vén’). A 
French poet (1457-1527). He accom- 
panied Charles I. to Naples, and told the 
story of the march in verse. He also 
wrote a Mystery-Play of St. Martin, and 
several minor poems, among them a 
sonnet in the Lombard dialect, the first 
sonnet written by a Frenchman. 


Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent (la-vwa- 
zya’). A celebrated French chemist, one 
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of the founders of modern chemistry; born 
at Paris, August 16, 1743; died there, 
May 8, 1794. Starting from the discoveries 
which the phlogistonists had added to the 
work of the much-libeled alchemists, he 
demonstrated experimentally the acidi- 
fying action of ‘‘dephlogisticated air,” or, 
as he renamed it, ‘‘oxygen gas.’’ He was 
the first to analyze water, and to obtain 
by synthesis ‘‘fixed air,’’ or, as he called 
it, ‘‘carbonic acid.’”’ He first gave system 
to chemistry; and not least of his services 
to science was his part in devising—with 
Guyton de Morveau—a consistent scheme 
of chemical nomenclature. Besides papers 
contributed to the proceedings of learned 
societies, he wrote an Elementary Treatise 
on Chemistry (1789). He was a farmer- 
general of taxes, and was guillotined for 
it in the Terror. 


Lawless, Emily, Hon. An Irish novel- 
ist, daughter of the third Baron Cloncurry; 
born in 1845. She is the author of several 
popular romances of Irish life, full of 
pathos and picturesqueness, among which 
may be noticed: A Millionaire’s Cousin 
(1885); Hurrish (1886), a study; Grania 
(1892), her most powerful work; Maelcho 
(1894), a story of the rebellion of Sir 
James Fitzmaurice in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. She is also author of Ireland (1887) 
in the Story of the Nations series. 


Layard, Sir Austen Henry. An English 
diplomat and archzologist; born in Paris, 
March 5, 1817; died in London, July 5, 
1894. He began the study of law, but in 
1839 set out upon a series of travels which 
took him through European Turkey and 
various parts of the East, during which 
he mastered the Arabic and Persian lan- 
guages. Of these early travels he pub- 
lished an account in 1887. In 1845, and 
subsequently, he set on foot explorations 
in the region of ancient Nineveh and 
Babylon. The results of his remarkable 
discoveries are embodied in two sumptu- 
ously illustrated works, Nineveh and Its 
Remains (1849) and Discoveries Among 
the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon (1853). 
As early as 1849 he entered upon political 
life in a diplomatic or semidiplomatic 
capacity. In 1852 he was returned to 
Parliament for Ailesbury, was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for York in 1850, but 
was returned as a Liberal for Southwark 
at the close of 1860. In 1868 he was made 
a member of the Privy Council; but near 
the close of 1869 he was appointed envoy 
plenipotentiary at Madrid. In 1877 he 
was sent as ambassador to Constanti- 
nople; but in 1880, when Mr. Gladstone 
returned to power, Sir Henry Layard 
“received leave of absence”’ from his post 
at Constantinople. In 1887 he published 
Early Adventures in Persia, Babylonia, 
and Susiana. 
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Lazarus, Emma (laz/a-rus). An Ameri- 
can poet; born in New York City, July 22, 
1849; died there, November 19, 1887. 
She was of Hebrew parentage, and was 
educated by private tutors in her native 
city. The outbreak of the Civil War 
brought out her poetic gift at the age of 
eleven; and very early she began to 
publish her poems in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. In 1866 she issued her first volume 
of Poems and Translations; and in 1871 
a second collection, entitled Admetus 
and Other Poems. A prose work entitled 
Alide appeared in 1874. From this time 
she contributed many translations from 
Heine and numerous original poems, to ~ 
Scribner's Magazine; the former were col- 
lected and published in 1881 as Poems 
and Ballads of Heine, and the latter the 
year following as Songs of a Semite. For 
the same magazine she also wrote some 
striking essays in behalf of her race; and 
during the great Russian-Jewish immi- 
gration of 1882, she elaborated, in the 
American Hebrew, her successful system 
of technical education for the suffering 
Jews. Her last works included In Exile, 
The Crowing of the Red Cock, The Banner 
of the Jew, and a series of beautiful prose 
poems. Her translations extended to the 
poetry of the medizeval Jewish writers, 
and several of them have been printed in 
the rituals of the synagogue. 


Lea, Henry Charles. An American pub- 
lisher and historical writer; born in Phila- 
delphia, September 19, 1825. He was 
educated in his native city; and from 
1843 to 1880 he was connected with the 
publishing-house founded by Matthew 
Carey, his grandfather. His writings 
include numerous papers on scientific, 
social, and political questions; but he is 
best known by his works on religious 
history. Among these are: Superstition 
and Force (1866); Sacerdotal Celibacy 
(1867); Church History (1867); The In- 
quisition of the Middle Ages (1888); 
Chapters from the Religious History of 
Spain (1890); Formulary of the Papal 
Penitentiary in the Thirteenth Century 
(1893); and A History of Sacramental 
Confession and Indulgences in the Latin 
Church (1894), which is considered to be 
the crowning work of his series of writings 
in that line. 


Leaf, Walter (1éf). An English banker 
scholar, and translator; born in 18 52. 
After a brilliant career at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, where he was Senior Classic, 
Chancellor’s Medalist, and Fellow of 
Trinity, he entered mercantile life in 1877, 
retiring in 1892. In addition to his duties 
as vice-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and director of charitable and edu- 
cational organizations, he is editor of the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, and has pub- 
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lished: The Story of Achilles (1880), with 
J. H. Pratt; The Iliad of Homer, trans- 
lated into English Prose (1882), with A. 
Lang and E. Myres; The Iliad (1886-88) ; 
Companion to the Iliad (1892); A Modern 
Priestess of Isis (1894), from the Russian. 


Leake, William Martin. An English 
antiquarian and classical topographer; 
born at London, January 14, 1777; died 
at Brighton, January 6, 1860. He was an 
artillery instructor at Constantinople in 
early life, and later travelled in the East, 
and was engaged in surveys and diplo- 
matic business for the British government 
in Greece (1805-9). Among his publica- 
tions are: Researches in Greece (1814); 
Topography of Athens (1821; 2d ed., 
1841), a learned and still valuable work; 
Historical Outline of the Greek Revolu- 
tion (1826); Travels in Northern Greece 
(4 vols., 1835); Peloponnesia (1846). 


Lebrun, Pierre Antoine (lé-brun’). <A 
French poet; born at Paris, November 29, 
1785; died there, May 27, 1873. For his 
Ode to the Grand Army (1805), Napoleon 
conferred on him a pension of 6,000 francs 
a year; and his Ode on the Campaign of 
1807 won for him the place of chief collec- 
tor of indirect taxes. He was elected to 
the Academy on the publication of his 
Travels in Greece (1828). He wrote 
several mediocre tragedies: his Mary 
Stuart (1820), which still holds a place in 
the French theatrical repertoire, is half 
imitation, half translation, of Schiller’s 
play. 

Lecky, William Edward Hartpole. A 
British historian; born near Dublin, Ire- 
land, March 26, 1838. He was graduated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1859, and 
in 1861 published anonymously Leaders 
of Public Opinion in Ireland, of which a 
new edition with his name appeared in 
1872. After some time spent in travel, 
he settled in London, and gave his atten- 
tion to historical and philosophical 
studies. His History of the Rise and 
Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe (1865) attracted great attention, 
and won for its author reputation as a 
deep scholar, acute thinker, and graceful 
and effective writer. In 1886 he became 
an opponent of Home Rule, to which he 
had been considered favorable. His His- 
tory of European Morals from Augustus 
to Charlemagne (1869) was of equal merit. 
Other works were A History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century (1890 and 
1892); Poems (1891); Political Value of 
History (1893). A lecture on The Influ- 
ence of the Imagination in History was 
subsequently delivered before the Royal 
Institution. 


Leconte De Lisle, Charles Marie René 
(lé-ké6nt’ de lel’). A French poet; born 
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at St. Paul, Reunion Isle, Indian Ocean, 
October 23, 1818; died at Louveciennes, 
near Versailles, July 17, 1894. He estab- 
lished himself at Paris in 1847, and first 
became known by the publication of his 
Poemes Antiques in 1853. This work, 
and his Poemes et Poesies (1855), gave 
him a ieading position among the younger 
poets. In 1873 he was appointed sub- 
librarian at the Luxembourg, and in the 
same year he offered himself as a candi- 
date at the Academy for the chair of the 
Abbé Gratey. In 1877 he again unsuc- 
cessfully presented himself, in opposition 
to Sardou and D’Audiffret-Pasquier. He 
became an officer of the Legion of Honor 
in 1883; and in 1886 was finally elected 
to the Academy. His other works include 
Poemes Barbares (1862); Catechisme 
Populaire Républicain (1871); Histoire 
Populaire du Christianisme (1871), and 
Poemes Tragiques (1884). He also pub- 
lished a series of translations of Theo- 
critus, Anacreon, Homer, Hesiod, Or- 
pheus, 4?schylus, Horace, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. His tragedy, Erynnies, was 
produced at the Odéon in 1873. 


Le Conte, Joseph (lé kont’). An Ameri- 
can scientist; born in Liberty County, 
Ga., February 26, 1823; died in Yosemite 
Valley, July 6, 1901. He practised medi- 
cine at Macon, Ga., but in 1850 went 
to Cambridge, Mass., where he studied 
natural history under Agassiz. He subse- 
quently held several professorships, and 
after 1869 occupied the chair of geology 
and natural history in the University 
of California. The Mutual Relations of 
Religion and Science appeared in 1874, 
and was followed by Elements of Geology 
(1878); Light (1881); A Compend of 
Geology (1884); Evolution and its Rela- 
tion to Religious Thought (1888). 


Lee, Eliza Buckminster. An American 
prose-writer ; born in Portsmouth, N. H., 
in 1794; died in Brookline, Mass., June 
22, 1864. Her first production was 
Sketches of New England Life, which 
appeared in 1837, and was followed by 
Delusion (1839); a translation from the 
German of the Life of Jean Paul Richter 
(1842); Naomi, or Boston Two Hundred 
Years Ago (1848); Parthenia, or The 
Last Days of Paganism (1858), and a 
translation of Berthold Auerbach’s Bare- 
foot Maiden (1860). 


“Lee, Vernon” (pseudonym of Violet 
Page). An English essayist and_miscel- 
laneous writer; born in 1856. Publica- 
tions: Studies of the Eighteenth Century 
in Italy (1880); Belcaro, essays (1881); 
Ottilie’ (1883); Prince of the Hundred 
Soups (1883);  Euphorion, essays on 


_ Renaissance (1884); Miss Brown (1884); 


Baldwin, philosophical dialogues (1886); 
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A Phantom Lover (1886); Juvenilia, 
essays (1887); Hauntings (1890); Vani- 
tas, stories (1892); Althea, philosophical 
dialogues (1893); Renaissance Fancies 
and Studies (1895); Limbo, essays (1897). 


Le Fanu, Joseph Sheridan (lé fa’nti or 
lef’a-nai). A popular Irish journalist and 
novelist; born in Dublin, August 28, 
1814; died there, February 7, 1873. 
Having graduated from Trinity College, 
Dublin, he joined (1837) the staff of the 
Dublin University Magazine, at first as 
contributor and afterwards as editor and 
proprietor, besides having an interest in 
the Evening Mail. He made his literary 
debut while in college, but did not attract 
attention until the publication of two 
Irish stirring ballads, Phaudrig Croohore 
and Shamus O’Brien. Among modern 
Irish novelists he stands next in popu- 
larity to Charles Lever. The House by 
the Churchyard appeared in 1863, and 
was succeeded by Uncle Silas (1864), his 
most powerful work; Guy Deverell (1865) ; 
The Tenants of Malory (1867); The 
Wyvern Mystery (1869); In a Glass 
Darkly (1872). 

The House by the Churchyard (1863). A 
sensational story with a mystery-plot based 
on a murder. Black Dillon, a sinister and 
expert ruffian, is a prominent figure of a melo- 
dramatic stamp. here are scenes of social 
life among officers and their families settled 
in a little village outside Dublin. 

*Uncle Silas; a Tale of Bartram Haugh 
(1864). An uncanny story of villainy and 
peek The heroine is the ward of her uncle 
Silas, a mysterious and maleficent old man who 
schemes to marry her to her profligate cousin 
and to get hold of her money. Fair means 
failing, a fiendish plot is devised, into which, 
however, one of the accomplices, a wicked 
French governess, falls a victim. God tri- 
umphs eventually, and the heroine is recom- 
pensed by a happy marriage. 

In a Glass Darkly (1872). Five tales from 
the diary of a neuropathic doctor, a very ban- 
quet of horrors. In the first a clergyman is 
haunted by a demoniacal visitor in the shape 
of a black monkey, which finally drives him to 
suicide. The author dips into Swedenborgian- 
ism, and gives a study of vampires of the 
Moravian, not the African, variety. The 
other stories are about gruesome apparitions, 
trances and other sensational themes, some- 
what resembling Poe’s tales. 


Le Gallienne, Richard (lé gal-yen’). An 
English post and journalist; born in 
Liverpool, 1866. His first volume of 
poems, My Lady’s Sonnets (1887), was 
printed privately; among his other works 
in verse and prose are: Volumes in Folio; 
The Book Bills of Narcissus; English 
Poems (1892); The Religion of a Literary 
Man (1893); Prose Fancies (1894). He 
has already put out some translations of 
the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm. 

The Quest of the Golden Girl (1896). A 
whimsical tale of the walking tour of a later- 
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day troubadour in search of his ideal bride. 
The fanciful irresponsibility of the style, the 
sensuousness, and the imitation of Sterne’s 
mannerisms and sentimentality, are charac- 
teristic of the author. 

The Romance of Zion Chapel (1898). The 
story of a bereaved lover, introspective and 
morbidly sentimental, inspired with much of 
the passion and abandon of Rossetti’s love 
sonnets. Incidentally tells how the aesthetic 
renaissance was brought to Coalchester. 

Young Lives (1899). The early struggles 
and self-education of a poet amid uncongenial 
surroundings; autobiographical to some ex- 
tent, and personal in some of its sketches. 


Legendre, Adrien Marie (lé-zhon’dr). 
An eminent French mathematician; born 
in Paris, September 18, 1752; died Jan- 
uary 10, 1833. At twenty-two he was 
professor of mathematics in the Military 
School at Paris, and in 1783 was elected 
member of the Academy. He was one of 
a commission of three in 1787 to measure 
a degree of latitude of Dunkirk and 
Boulogne,—the basis of the metric sys- 
tem; afterward he held high and hon- 
orable posts under the government; and 
in 1824 was inspector of the higher edu- 
cation. From this office he was dismissed 
in disgrace because he refused, as a 
member of the Academy, to vote for the 
admission of government nominees. He 
died in great poverty. His principal 
works are: Elements of Geometry (1794); 
Theory of Numbers (1798); Treatise on 
Euler’s Elliptical and Integral Functions 
(3 vols., 1826-29). 


Leger, Paul Louis (le-zha’). A French 
scholar and author; born in Toulouse, 
January 13, 1843. He is professor of the 
Slav languages at the Collége de France, 
and has done much to awaken an interest 
in the history and philology of the Slav 
peoples by such works as: Slav Tales 
(1882); The Slave, Danube, and Balkan 
(1884); Bulgaria (1885); Russians and 
Slavs (1890); Russian Literature (1892). 


Legouvé, Ernest Wilfried (1é-g6-va’). 
A French dramatist and story-teller; born 
at Paris, February 15, 1807. In 1827 he 
won a prize of the Academy with a poem 
on the art of printing. As instructor in 
the Collége de France, 1847, he lectured 
on the history of woman’s development; 
and later published Moral History of 
Women (7th ed., 1882), and Woman in 
France in the Nineteenth Century (1864). 
These works, addressed to a feminine 
public, were received with great favor, 
and were followed by Science of the 
Family (1867), and Messieurs the Young 
Folk ( at Meanwhile Legouvé was 
winning high distinctions as a playwright 
with Louise de Lignerolles: Alone te 
couvreur; Medea; By Right of Conquest; 
Miss Susanna; Anne de Kerwiler; Con- 
sideration; etc, In 1882 he published 
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Recollections of Sixty Years, and in 1890 
Winter Flowers, Winter Fruits: Story of 
My Household. 


Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm von, Baron. 
A renowned German philosopher and 
scholar; born at Leipsic, July 6, 1646; 
died at Hanover, November 14, 1716. 
His learning was universal, and in every 
branch he was master. At fifteen he 
entered Leipsic University for the study 
of law and philosophy. He then passed 
to Jena, devoting himself there chiefly to 
mathematics. In the meantime he com- 
posed two disquisitions, with which he 
proposed to qualify himself for a degree 
at Leipsic: the degree was refused because 
of his youth, but in 1666 he took the 
doctor’s degree in law at Altdorf. His 
scholarship is almost unparalleled in the 
vastness of its range: he reached the 
highest eminence among the scholars of 
his time in languages, history, divinity, 
philosophy, jurisprudence, political sci- 
ence, physical science, mathematics, even 
in polite letters. Among his theological 
and philosophical writings are: Essay on 
God’s Goodness, Man’s Freedom, and the 
Origin of Evil (1710); Principles of 
Nature and Grace (1717); New Essays 
on the Human Understanding; Refuta- 
tion of Spinoza, first printed in 1854. An 
incomplete edition of his Mathematical 
Works was published in eleven volumes 
(1884). : 

Leichhardt, Ludwig (lich’hardt). A 
German traveller; born at Trebatsch, Oc- 
tober 23, 1813. He visited Australia in 
1841, and made several tentative explora- 
tions preparatory to his great expedition 
of 1844-46, which traversed Queensland 
from Moreton Bay to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, and crossing the peninsula of 
Arnhem Land, reached Port Essington 
(or Victoria) on the west coast of the 
peninsula. For this he received a reward 
of $7,000, with which he equipped a 
second expedition to traverse the conti- 
nent from west to east: he failed in this 
attempt and perished in the wilderness. 
He published his Journal of an Overland 
Expedition, etc. (1847). 


Leixner, Otto von (lix’ner). A German 
poet and miscellaneous writer; born at 
Saar in Moravia, April 24, 1847. Among 
his poetical works are: a volume of 
Poems (1868); the drama Resurrection 
of Germany (1870); Twilight (1886); 
Proverbs and Satiric Rhymes. He has 
also written short stories: The Two 
Marys; Memento Vivere; Princess Sun- 
shine (1882). Among his other works 
are: Marginal Notes by a Hermit; Gos- 
samer (1886); Gossipy Letters to a Young 
Matron (1890); Lay Sermons (1894). His 
History of German Literature is a notable 
work, 
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Leland, Charles Godfrey. An American 
eeely journalist, and historian; born in 

hiladelphia, August 15, 1824. He was 
graduated at Princeton in 1846, and 
studied for two years at Heidelberg, 
Munich, and Paris, where he witnessed 
the Revolution of 1848. Admitted to the 
bar in 1851, he soon relinquished law for 
literature. His works, which combine 
erudite research, often in uncommon 
fields, with quiet, sometimes brilliant 
humor, include Meister Karl’s Sketch 
Book (1855); The Poetry and Mystery 
of Dreams (1855); Pictures of Travel; a 
translation of Heine’s Reisebilder (1856); 
another of Heine’s Book of Songs (1863); 
Sunshine in Thought (1862); Legends of 
Birds (1864); Hans Breitman’s Ballads, 
in five parts (1867-70); The Music Lesson 
of Confucius, and Other Poems (1870); 
Gaudeamus, a translation of humorous 
poems, by Scheffel and others (1871); 
Egyptian Sketch Book (1873); The Eng- 
lish Gypsies and Their Language (1873); 
Fu Sing, or the Discovery of Ameriegp 
Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fift 
Century (1875); English Gypsy Songs 
(with the aid of two friends, 1875); 
Johnnykin and the Goblins (1876); 
Pidgin English Sing-Song (1876); Abra- 
ham Lincoln (1879); The Minor Arts 
(1880); The Gypsies (1882), and The 
Algonquin Legends of New England 
(1884). He also edited a series of Art 
Work Manuals. Before Mr. Leland went 
to Europe to live, in 1869, he had been 
at different times editor of The Illus- 
trated News, The Continental Magazine, 
and the Philadelphia Press. In 1880 he 
returned to Philadelphia and devoted 
himself to industrial education in that 
city. He has also published Practical 
Education (1888); Manual of Wood- 
carving (1891); Gypsy Sorcery and For- 
tune-telling (1891); ther Worle (1892); 
Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular 
Literature (1893); Hans Breitman in 
Germany (1895); and Songs of the Sea 
and Lays of the Land (1895). 


Lemaitre, Jules (lé-matr’). A French 
critic; born at Vennecy, April 25, 1853. 
His childhood was passed at Travers, near 
Beaugency, and his earliest studies were 

ursued at the little Seminary of Orleans. 

or five years he was professor of rhetoric 
in Havre, and in 1880 was nominated 
president of the faculty of the High 
School of Literature of Algiers. Two 
years later he was represented on the 
faculty of Besancon as head of the 
department of French literature. Doctor 
of letters in 1883, he was offered a pro- 
fessorship on the faculty of Grenoble. 
In 1884, desirous of a change from uni- 
versity life, he became editor of the 
Revue Bleue and dramatic critic for the 


- Journal des Debats. He has written some 
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Oriental verses and a collection of poems 
entitled Les Mendaillons, as well as some 
plays: Le ThéAtre de Dancourt, Les Con- 
temporains, and Impressions de Théatre. 
His novel Serenus is the story of a 
martyr. 


Lemercier, Nepomucéne (lé-mer-sya’). 
A French poet; born at Paris, April 21, 
1771; died there, June 7, 1840. After 
many failures he made a brilliant success 
with his classical tragedy Agamemnon 
(1795). Elegance of versification, grace 
of style, and richness of fancy charac- 
terize his Four Metamorphoses (1799), 
and Pinto (1800), a mixture of tragedy 
and comedy, in which he attempts to 
outdo Figaro’s Wedding. The most 
notable of his poems is the philosophical 
satire The Panhypocrisiad, or Infernal 
Spectacle of the Sixteenth Century (in 16 
cantos; 4 more added in 1832). 


Lemoinne, John Emile (lé-mwan’). A 
French publicist; born in London, Oc- 
tober 17, 1815; died at Paris, December 
14, 1892. He was a political editor of the 
Journal des Debats. He was elected to 
the Academy in succession to Jules Janin 
in 1876, and in 1880 became a senator for 
life. Some of his political writings were 
collected and published under the titles 
Critical and Biographical Studies (1852), 
and New Studies (1862). 


Lemon, Mark. An English humorous 
writer and playwright; born at London, 
November 30, 1809; died at Crawley in 
Sussex, May 23, 1870. Among his com- 
edies and dramas are: Domestic Econ- 
omy; Arnold of Winkelried (1835); 
Hearts are Trumps (1849); The Railway 
Belle (1854); Lost and Won; The Gentle- 
man in Black; Medea, or The Libel on 
the Lady of Colchis (1856). He was the 
first editor of Punch, and for twenty-nine 
years controlled it. He wrote many fairy- 
tales, among them: The Enchanted Doll 
(1850) ; Tinykin’s Transformations (1869) ; 
and A Christmas Hamper. Memorable 
among his humorous writings is Mark 
Lemon’s Jest-Book. 


Lennox, Charlotte Ramsay. An Ameri- 
can novelist; born in New York City in 
1720; died in London, January 4, 1804. 
Educated in England, she received en- 
couragement in her literary work from 
Samuel Johnson. Her best achievement 
is Shakespeare Ilustrated (2 vols., 1753), 
and asupplementary volume (1754). She 
also wrote Memoirs of Harriet Stewart 
(1751); The Female Quixote (1752); 
Sophia, a novel (1763); The Sisters, a 
comedy (1769). 

The Female Quixote; or, the Adventures of 
Arabella (1752). An imitation of Cervantes. 
Arabella’s mental nutriment has been romances 
of the Scuderi type, and thence she has got all 
her ideas of life. In every stranger she sees a 
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knight-errant, and romantic adventures in the 
most trivial event, herself committing extrava- 
gant follies, until restored to reason by the 
sermons of her friends, when she marries a 
worthy man. . 


Lenormant, Frangois. A French his- 
torian and archeologist; son of Charles; 
born at Paris, January 17, 1837; died 
there, December 10, 1883. He is one of 
the foremost of French Assyriologists. 
His works are very numerous. Among 
them are: Archeological Researches at 
Eleusis (1862); Political and Economic 
Organization of Coinage in Antiquity 
(1863); Ancient History in the East 
(3 vols., 1868-69); Letters on Assyriology 
(5 vols., 1871-79); Akkadian Studies (3 
vols., 1873-79); The Primitive Language 
of Chaldea (1875); The Beginnings of 
History according to the Bible (3 vols., 
1880-84). 


Leo XIII. Pope; born at Carpineto, 
Italy, March 2, 1810; died in Rome, 
july 20, 1903. He was a son of Count 

udovico Pecci. He was educated at 
the Jesuit College of Viterbo, 1818 to 
1824; and at the College of Noble Ec- 
clesiastics. A doctor of the laws, Pope 
Gregory XVI. appointed him referendary 
of the Segnatura, in 1837. In the same 
year he was consecrated priest by Cardi- 
nal Carlo Odeschalchi. Pope Gregory 
conferred on him the title of ‘“‘prothono- 
tary apostolic,” and sent him as apostolic 
delegate to Benevento, Perugia, and Spo- 
leto, successively. In 1843 he went as 
nuncio to Belgium, and was shortly after- 
ward made archbishop of Damietta. 
Nominated bishop of Perugia in 1846, and 
created cardinal in 1853, he became Pope 
on February 20, 1878. His reign wit- 
nessed the restoration of the Scottish 
hierarchy, the contest with Germany, the 
Kulturkampf (contest of culture), the 
now famous Falk laws, and the negotia- 
tions with Prince Bismarck. The papal 
jubilee at Rome toward the close of 1887 
and the beginning of 1888 commemorated 
his fiftieth year as an ecclesiastic. His 
Encyclical on Labor, issued in Tune, 1891, 
was much discussed. Many pilgrims at- 
tended his holiness’s episcopal jubilee, 
February 19, 1893. A conference of the 
pamercas of the Eastern churches was 

eld at the Vatican in October, in 1894, 
but without any visible results. Although 
his letter of April, 1895, urging the union 
of the English church with the Roman 
see, was also considered impracticable, it 
brought forth a published reply from the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and was much 
discussed by the other religious denomi- 
nations of the realm. 


Leonowens, Anna Hariette Crawford. 
A noted educator and prose-writer; born 
in Caernarvon, Wales, November 5, 1834. 
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In 1863 she was appointed governess in 
the family of the king of Siam. She was 
for four years in the king’s household at 
Bangkok, acting as secretary to the king 
and instructor to the royal family. The 

resent king of Siam was educated by 
her. She came to the United States in 
1867; opened a school in New York to 
prepare teachers in the kindergarten 
system. She has published: The English 
Governess at the Court of Siam (1870); 
The Romance of the Harem (1872); and 
Life and Travels in India (1884). 


Leopardi, Giacomo, Count (14-6-par’dé). 
A celebrated Italian poet; born at Re- 
canati in Tuscany, June 29, 1798; died 
at Naples, June 14, 1837. His family, 
though noble, was poor, and he acquired 
a knowledge of the classics and of litera- 
ture almost unaided in his father’s library. 
Before he was eighteen he had produced 
a Latin translation (with commentary) 
of Porphyrius’s Life of Plotinus; a treatise 
on some Roman Rhetoricians of the sec- 
ond century, and a History of Astronomy, 
both in Latin; and an Essay on the 
Popular Errors of the Ancients, in Italian, 
citing over 400 authors. His subsequent 
works were: Ode to Italy (1818); Odeon 
the Monument to Dante (1819); Ode to 
the Cardinal Mai on the Discovery of 
Cicero’s Tractate on the State (1820); 
Brutus the Younger. (1823), an ode and 
Comparison of the Sentiments of Brutus 
the Younger, and of Theophrastus, when 
in the Face of Death, in which two works 
his pessimistic views first had formal ex- 
pression; Verses, a collectiou of his mis- 
cellaneous poems (1826); Moral Opus- 
cules (1827), mostly observations, in dia- 
logue form, on ethical questions. The 
Broom-Flower, Sylvia, and The Night- 
Song are his most celebrated poems. He 
left unpublished at his death a volume of 
Thoughts. 


Lepsius, Karl Richard (lep’sé-ds). A 
distinguished German Egyptologist; born 
at Naumburg, December 23, 1810; died 
at Berlin, July 10, 1884. hile pursuing 
his studies in Paris he wrote three dis- 
quisitions, which won prizes of the 
Academy: Palewography as a Means of 
Linguistic Research (1834); Kinship of 
the Semitic, Indian, Ethiopian, Old Per- 
sian, and Old Egyptian Alphabets; Origin 
and Relationship of Numerical Terms in 
the Indo-Germanic, Semitic, and Coptic 
Languages. In his celebrated Letter to 
Mr. Rossellini on the Hieroglyphic Alpha- 
bet (1837), he propounded a scientific 
theory of hieroglyphic writing. His 
translation of the Book of the Dead was 

ublished in 1842. That year he visited 
tect. and for four years studied its 
monuments; the results of his researches 
and those of his associates are contained 


which he fell. 
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in the magnificent Monuments of Egypt 
and Ethiopia (12 vols., 1849-60). Besides 
numerous Memoirs addressed to the Acad- 
emy of Berlin and other learned societies, 
he wrote for the general public Letters 
from Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Sinaitic 
Peninsula (1852). 


Le Queux, William (lé ké). An English 
novelist; Chevalier of the Order of San 
Marino; born in London, July 2, 1864; 
eldest son of William Le Queux, Chateau- 
roux, Indre. Educated privately in Lon- 
don; Pegli, near Genoa. Studied art in 
Paris under Spridion; forsook the Quartier 
Latin; made a tour through France and 
Germany on foot; returning to Paris, 
drifted into journalism, becoming at- 
tached to Galignant and Paris Morning 
News; came to London; edited Gossip 
and Piccadilly; joined staff of Globe in 
gallery of House of Commons, 1888; 
appointed sub-editor, 1891; resigned to 
devote time to novel-writing, 1893; trav- 
elled in Algeria, Morocco, Kabylia, the 
Areg region of the Sahara, etc.; appointed 
secretary to British diplomatic mission 
to the republic of San Marino in connec- 
tion with an Expedition Treaty, 1900. 
Is an ardent collector of medieval manu- 
scripts and codices, of which he possesses 
a large and valuable collection. Publi- 
cations: Guilty Bonds (1890); Strange 
Tales of a Nihilist (1890); The Great War 
in England in 1897 (1892); Zoradia 
(1894); Stolen Souls (1894); The Tempt- 
ress (1895); A Secret Service (1896); 
Devil’s Dice (1896); The Great White 
Queen (1896); The Eye of Istar (1897); 
Whoso Findeth a Wife (1897); If Sinners 
Entice Thee (1897); The Day of Tempta- 
tion (1897); The Bond of Black (1898); 
Scribes and Pharisees (1898); England’s 
Peril (1899); Secrets of Monte Carlo 
(1899); Of Royal Blood (1899); Wiles of 
the Wicked (1900); In White Raiment 
(1900); Her Majesty’s Minister (1901); 
The Court of Honour (1901); The Un- 
named (1902); The Tickencote Treasure 
(1902); Secrets of the Foreign Office 
(1903). 

Lermontov, Michail Yuryevitch (ler’- 
mon-tov). A celebrated Russian poet; 
born at Moscow, October 15, 1814; died 
July 27, 1841. He was an officer in the 
Imperial Guards in 1837, when, in a pas- 
sionate poem, The Poet’s Death, he gave 
offense at court, and Lermontov was rele- 
gated to the Caucasus, there to serve as 
ensign in a dragoon regiment. He is at 
his best in lyric and narrative poetry. 
The most noteworthy of his rather Byron- 
esque epics are: The Novice; Ismail Bey; 
Valerik; The Daemon. His fine novel, 
A Hero of Our Time, led to a duel in 


A Hero of Our Time (1839). A poet’s novel, 
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strongly imaginative, and full of description of 
Circassian scenery and of the condition of the 
country at the time of the war with Russia. 


Le Roux (R. C. Henri), known as 
Hugues Le Roux. A French novelist; 
born in Havre, in 1860. In early life 
he was connected with the Political and 
Literary Review, and subsequently suc- 
ceeded Jules Claretie as writer of the Paris 
chronique in the Temps. He is the author 
of a series of popular romances, including 
Médéric and Lisée and One of Us (1886); 
Souls in Agony (1888); The Parisian 
Inferno (1888); All for Honor (1892). 
His miscellaneous works are: In the 
Sahara (1891); On Board a Yacht: Por- 
tugal, Spain, etc. (1891); two transla- 
tions from the Russian, etc. 


Leroy-Beaulieu, Anatole (lé-rw4’bé-lyé). 
A French historian; born at Lisieux, 1842. 
He became professor of modern history in 
the Free School of Political Sciences, 1881. 
His principal work, written after exten- 
sive travels in Russia, is the Empire of 
the Tsars and the Russians (3 vols., 
1881-89). Among his other writings are: 
A Russian Statesman; Nikolas Milutin 
(1884); France, Russia, and Europe 
(1888); Revolution and Liberalism 
(1890); The Papacy, Socialism, and De- 
mocracy (1893). 


Le Sage, Alain René (lé sazh’). A noted 
French novelist and dramatist; born at 
Sarzeau, Brittany, May 8, 1668; died at 
Boulogne, November 17, 1747. He was 
educated at the Jesuit College at Vannes, 
held an office in the revenue, went to 
Paris in 1692, married in 1694, and 
adopted literature as his profession in 
preference to law, and was pensioned by 
the Abbé de Lyonne, who turned his 
attention toward Spanish books and sub- 
jects. His earlier works attracted little 
attention. In 1707 he won his first suc- 
cess by a play, Crispin Rival de son 
Maitre, and a romance, Le Diable Boi- 
teux, known in English translations as 
Asmodeus, or The Devil on Two Sticks. 
In another play, Turcaret, he attacked 
the farmers of the revenue, who delayed 
its production a year, after vainly trying 
to bribe the author to suppress it. Vols. 
I and II of the famous Gil Blas de San- 
tillane appeared in 1715, Vol. III in 1724, 
Vol. IV not till 1735. It has been trans- 
lated by Smollett and others. The later 
works of Le Sage (besides over 100 comic 
operas) are Roland l’Amoureux (1717- 
21), an imitation of Boiardo; an abridged 
translation of Aleman’s Guzman de Al- 
farache; Aventures de Robert, dit le 
Chevalier de Beauchesne (1732); Histoire 
d’Estevanille Gonzales (1734), from the 
Spanish; Une pote des Parques 
(1735); Le Bachelier Salamanque (1736), 
and Mélange amusant (1743). 
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Asmodeus; or, the Devil on Two Sticks 
(2707). Based on a novel by the Spaniard 
Guevara, but developed on independent lines. 
A profligate young student manages to get a 
demon as a confederate; the pair journey to 
Spain and meet with a host of adventures. 
The book is a string of episodes, full of wit, 
satire, and acute observation of life; many of 
the characters are portraits of the writer’s 
contemporaries. 

Gil Blas (1715-35). The form of this famous 
example of the picaresque romance and the 
characters and incidents were borrowed from 
Spain. It is a representation on all sides of 
life and classes of people, in a series of scenes 
incident to the hero’s adventures as he rises 
by successive stages from the condition of 
valet to that of confidant of the prime minister 
of Spain. Full of good-humored satire, it 1s 
a “comedy in a hundred acts.” 

Vanillo Gonzales; and The Bachelor of Sala- 
manca (1736). The memoirs of the Bachelor 
of Salamanca, Don Cherubin, have much the 
same essential design as the ordinary pica- 
resque novel, his experience of life giving the 
author the opportunity of depicting and 
satirizing many kinds of people and society. 
Both this and the Gonzales romance are in- 
debted to Spain for their subjects. 


Leskov, Nikolai Semyonovitch (les’kév). 
A Russian novelist; born in the govern- 
ment of Orel, February 16, 1831; died in 
St. Petersburg, March 5, 1895. His first 
story. No Way Out (1865), is a powerful 
delineation of Russian society, and is 
tinged with radicalism and nihilism. In 
the novel The Clergy he portrays the life 
of the priesthood; in To the Knife he 
describes in detail the schisms and fac- 
tions of the intellectual world of Russia. 
He has also written many tales based on 
ancient Russian legends. 


Lesseps, Ferdinand, Vicomte de (les- 
eps). A French diplomat and engineer; 
born at Versailles, November 19, 1805; 
died December 7,1894. He was employed 
several years in the French consular and 
diplomatic service. In 1854, on the invi- 
tation of Said Pasha, he visited Egypt 
to study the problem of canalizing the 
Isthmus of Suez: the results of his studies 
were stated in a memoir, Piercing the 
Isthmus of Suez. He was made chief 
director of the works in 1856. The canal 
was opened to traffic August 15, 1869. 
He published (1875-81) five volumes of 
Letters, Journals, and Documents Relat- 
ing to the Suez Canal; and in 1887, Recol- 
lections of Forty Years. His attempt to 
pierce the Isthmus of Panama resulted in 
failure and in numberless discussions and 
pee none of which have been em- 

odied in a book. 


Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim (les’ng). A 
great German poet, and the foremost 
critic of German literature; born at 
Kamenz in Upper Lusatia, January 22, 
1729; died at Brunswick, February 15, 
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1781. Among his writings are: The 
Young Savant, a comedy (1750); Trifles, 
a collection of his lyric poems (1751); 
Rehabilitations (1751)—redeeming from 
obloquy the name and fame of sundry 
historical personages; Miss Sara Sampson 
(1755), atragedy; The Free-Thinker, The 
Jews, The Woman-Hater (1755), com- 
edies; Pope a Metaphysician! (1755); 
Letters on Literature e 58); Philotas, a 
owe tragedy (1759); Laocoon: on the 

oundaries of Painting and Poetry, Part 
I (1766)—the second part was never 
written; Minna von Barnhelm, a comedy 
(1767); Antiquarian Letters (1768); 
Emilia Galotti, a tragedy (1772); Nathan 
the Wise (1779); Education of the 
Human Race (1780); Ernst and Falk 
(1780). 


Lethbridge, Sir Roper. An English 
statesman, scholar, and author; born in 
1840. He was for many years prominent 
in educational and political movements 
in India, as professor in the Bengal Edu- 
cational Department, and subsequently 
as political agent and press commissioner 
under Lord Lytton’s viceroyalty. Among 
his works are: A Short Manual of the 
History of India (1881); High Education 
in India; A History of Bengal; and the 
articles on Feudatory States in the Im- 
perial Gazetteer of India. In 1890 he 
was created Knight Commander of the 
Indian Empire. 


Lever, Charles James. An Irish novel- 
ist; born in Dublin, August 31, 1806; 
died near Trieste, June 1, 1872. Having 
studied medicine at home and Gottingen, 
he practised for some years. In 1837 he 
was appointed physician to the British 
Embassy at Brussels, and completed The 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequer (1840), 
the first chapters of which had previously 
appeared in the Dublin University Maga- 
zine. Its success turned him to literature 
as a profession. Charles O’Malley, the 
Irish Dragoon, appeared in 1841. In 
1842-45 he lived in Dublin, and edited 
the University Magazine; then he retired 
to the Continent, residing mostly in 
Florence. He was vice-consul at Spezzia 
from 1858-67, and consul at Trieste from 
1867. Among his later books are Tom 
Burke of Ours (1844); The O’Donoghue 
(1845); The Knight of Gwynne (1847); 
Roland Cashel (1849); The Daltons 
(1852); The Dodd Family Abroad (1854); 
The Nevilles of Garretstown (1854); The 
Comraissioner (1856); Con Cregan (1857); 
The Martins of Cro Martin (1857); The 
Mystic Heirs of Randolph Abbey (1858); 
Davenport Dunn (1859); Gerald Fitz- 
gerald (1860); A Day’s Ride, A Life’s 
Romance (1861); Barrington (1862); 
Luttrell of Arran (1865); Sir Brooke 
Fosbrooke (1866); The Bramleighs of 
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Bishop’s Folly (1868); That Boy of Nor- 
cott’s (1869); A Rent in the Cloud 
(1870); Lord Kilgobbin (1872). 

*The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer (1839- 
40). Sketches and stories of garrison life, full 
of high spirits and jocularity, very Irish, very 
unreal. “‘All the pleasures of life are set 
before us; wit, wine, and women, fighting and 
loving, daring leaps, absurd hoaxes, mad Irish- 
men.” An inimitable example of that once 
flourishing book—the rollicking novel. Thack- 
eray christened the boisterous hero Harry 
Rollicker. 


* Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon (1841). 
A story of the Peninsular War (1808-14); a 
medley of boisterous fun, humorous character, 
love-making, and martial adventure, many 
being good stories redressed. The great war 
amid which these scenes are enacted, and the 
romantic countries and inhabitants of Portu- 
gal, Spain, and France, afford a great variety 
of scenery, of adventure, and of comic and 
tragic incident—the interest never flags for a 
moment. The humorous figure Major Mon- 
soon is a real personage who was actually 
present at occurrences that Lever could never 
otherwise have heard about. Baby Blake, 
the romping Irish girl, is another among divers 
sketches from life; Mickey Free, with his 
farcical peculiarities and droll repartee, is a 
good specimen of the Irish lower classes. 

Jack Hinton (1841). An ingenious and 
diverting farrago of love-making and adven- 
ture, and rollicking humor. Full of portraits, 
e. g., Curran, and people nearly as well known 
in their own day; Father Tom Loftus (sketched 
from Rey. Michael Comyns) is a not overdrawn 
portrait of the jolly Irish priest; Tipperary joe 
another humorous character from low life; 
Corny, O’Grady, Mrs. P. Rooney, etc., are all 
taken from life. The brogue is made excellent 
use of to enrich the witticisms, the dialogue is 
piquant and racy, high spirits animate every 
page. 

Tom Burke of Ours (1844). <A similar story 
of Irish soldiers on service abroad, the Penin- 
sular chapters, founded largely on Napier’s 
History of the war. Opens in Ireland and 
incorporates the usual measure of Irish anec- 
dote. The sketches from French life were 
based on Lever’s own experiences. Napo- 
leon’s portrait is carefully drawn. 

The O’Donoghue (1845). Portrays the de- 
caying gentry at the time preceding the out- 
break of 1798; when French emissaries were 
stirring up discontent, and the armament led 
by Hoche was in preparation. The selfish old 
chief of the O’Donoghues, brooding in his 
ruined tower over the lost glories of his house, 
the moody son tempted and betrayed by the 
detestable miscreants who made a traffic in 
conspiracy, are melancholy creatures of tra- 
gedy. The vain attempts of a rich English- 
man to ameliorate the condition of his tenants 
produce a sad comedy; the young ladies pro- 
vide love-making of a genteel romantic kind, 
and there is a plenteous flow of spontaneous 
Irish humor. 

The Knight of Gwynne (1847). Written in 
Tyrol. A more thoughtful and serious study 
of Irish life and character, founded on his 
own experiences of lifein Kerry. The knight 
is an ideal picture of an Irish gentleman, 
courageous, loyal, high-minded, and chival- 
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rous; supposed to be a portrait of the Knight 
of Kerry. 

Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune 
(1852). A story of the Napoleonic campaigns, 
the French attempt on Ireland, etc. 

* The Dodd Family Abroad (1854). Written 
in Italy. Designed on the plan of Smollett’s 
Humphry Clinker, relating in a series of letters 
by the actors themselves, the adventures on the 
Continent of a family whose heads are full of 
absurd notions as to the manners and customs 
of foreigners; and thus bringing out the char- 
acter and foibles of each writer, and eliciting 
the peculiarities of the others. The Dodds are 
not altogether caricatures, but typify the pre- 
judices, self-assertiveness, and ignorance of the 
British traveller. 

Con Cregan (1857). A picaresque novel, 
actually suggested by a reading of Gil Blas in 
a Spanish translation; as fresh and as vigorous 
as his early tales, and, being published anony- 
mously, was attributed to anew and formidable 
tival of Lever’s, whose contemporaneous book, 
The Daltons, was compared with it very un- 
favorably. 

* Davenport Dunn (1859). The astonishing 
histories of adventurers. Dunn, an Irish 
rogue, a huge financial swindler, whose opera- 
tions involve the fortunes of princes, and whose 
daily life is an incessant alternation of luxuri- 

‘ous indulgence and rapid achievement; the 
other a “‘leg,”’ whose sporting cheats are equally 
vast, and who eventually knocks his rival on 
the head. 

One of Them (1861). Interesting for its 
autobiographical material. Deccribes his Irish 
experiences, and then shifts to Florence, with 
scenes of diplomatic life and a good deal of 
sensational incident. 

Sir Brooke Fosbrooke (1866). Reproduces 
much of the humor and frolic of his earlier 
tales, the mess-room scene, the officers’ quar- 
ters at Dublin, with which the drama opens, 
recalling the sprightly comedy of Harry Lor- 
requer. The vigorous story that follows con- 
tains much more scrious characterization and 
portraiture of real life than the early books. 


The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly (1868). 
The Bramleighs are a family of rich parvenus, 
whose miscellaneous members are divided into 
three camps, one headed by an exclusive lady, 
an earl’s daughter, who has married for money; 
another composed of Colonel Bramleigh and his 
set, who fight by fair means and foul against 
a French pretender to the estates; and a third 
composed, of three honorable and straight- 
forward younger egeone who form the peace 
party. The attack and repulse of the claimant 
cause much tragi-comedy and bring out forci- 
bly the heterogeneous characters of the family. 


That Boy o’ Norcott’s (1869). A lively story, 
full of striking characters of a very various and 
very theatrical type. The hero enters the 
business house of a yon, and loves his master’s 
daughter; is sent by her on a mission to Hun- 

ary, falls in with the inamorata of his father, 

just as she is widowed. Altogether a varied 
chronicle of romantic events which serve to 
bring out the qualities of the characters. 

Lord Kilgobbin (1872). Pictures of a bohe- 
mian and thoroughly Irish section of society. 
Kilgobbin is a well-nigh ruined squireen, one 
of James II.’s unrecognised peers, a reckless, 
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cheerful Hibernian; Atlee is a characteristic 
hero of Lever’s, a fellow of boundless ability, 
versatile, ambitious, and a bit of charlatan, 
who makes himself a career in spite of obsta- 
cles; the heroine, half-Irish daughter of a 
Greek prince and adventurer, is another of 
those all-conquering beauties, around whom 
Fenians, soldiers, politicians, and vice-regal 
officials gather as lovers. 

Gerald Fitzgerald the Chevalier (1899). A 
novel of adventure, relating the fortunes of a 
legitimate son of the Young Pretender. He 
is recognised as a claimant to the English 
crown, comes in contact with many interest- 
ing celebrities, Mirabeau, Alfieri, Madame 
Roland, etc., and meets with many extraordi- 
naryincidents. Published twenty-seven years 
after Lever’s death. 


Leverrier, Urbain Jean Joseph (lé-va- 
rya’). A celebrated French astronomer; 
born at St. Lo, March 11, 1811; died at 
Paris, September 23, 1877. Till 1837 his 
studies were wholly in the department of 
chemistry; in that year he was appointed 
teacher of astronomy in the Polytechnic 
School. In 1839 he attained rank among 
the foremost astronomers by two me- 
moirs presented to the Academy on 
Secular Perturbations of the Planetary 
System. He then studied the movements 
of Mercury and Uranus, and was led to 
infer the existence of a planet beyond 
Uranus: the inference was proved true 
by the finding of the hypothetical planet 
Neptune by Galle. His theories and 
tables of the several planets are given in 
the Annals of the Paris Observatory. 


Lewis, George Henry. An English 
philosopher; born in London, April 18, 
1817; died there, November 28, 1878. 
He was educated at home and abroad, 
and began active life as a merchant’s 
clerk, but soon turned to medicine and 
then literature and philosophy, for which 
he prepared himself by studies in Ger- 
many in 1838-39. He contributed to the 
periodicals, won an early reputation as a 
thinker and writer, was literary editor of 
the Leader (1849-54), founded the Fort- 
nightly Review (1865), and conducted it 
for a year or two. His connection with 
“George Eliot’’ began in 1854 and lasted 
till his death; they were in entire sym- 
peal and it was he who first suggested 

er attempting fiction. His own opinions 
were strongly Positivist. His works in- 
clude a Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy (4 vols.,1845), several times reprinted 
and partly rewritten in 2 vols., in 1871; 
two novels, Ranthorpe (1847), Rose, 
Blanche, and Violet (1848); The Spanish 
Drama, Lope de Vega and Calderon 
(1846); Life of Robespierre (1849); The 
Noble Heart, a Tragedy (1850); Comte’s 
Philosophy of the Sciences (1853); Life 
and Works of Goethe (1855); Seaside 
Studies (1857); Physiology of Common 
Life (1860); Studies in Animal Life 
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(1861); Aristotle: a Chapter from the 
History of Science (1864): Problems of 
Life and Mind, the first volume of which 
a ee: in 1873, and the second in 187s, 
is researches in anatomy and physiology 
bore fruit in papers On the Spinal Cord 
(1858) and On the Nervous System (1850); 
read before the British Association. 


Lewis, Charles Bertrand. An Ameri- 
can humorist, better known by his pen 
name, “‘M. Quad”; born in Liverpool, 
Ohio, February 15, 1842. He was edu- 
cated at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege; and was a volunteer soldier in the 
Federal army during the Civil War. 
About 1869 he began to be known as ‘‘the 
Detroit Free Press man,’’ under the fol- 
lowing circumstances, as told by Edmund 
Kirke in Harper's Monthly: ‘‘His career 
did not begin till he was blown up on an 
Ohio River steamboat. Heis, perhaps, the 
only man who has been lifted into fame 
by being tossed a hundred feet into the 
air, and coming down, more dead than 
alive, to tell the story. Standing at his 
printer’s case, when he was so far recoy- 
ered as to limp about, he put into type 
How It Feels to be Blown Up; and the 
whole West burst into laughter. That 
laugh made ‘M. Quad’ famous; and he 
was transferred from the composing- 
room to the editorial department.’” Some 
years later Mr. Lewis created the charac- 
ters which are identified with his later 
writings—‘‘His Honor” and ‘“‘Bijah,” of 
the police court, and ‘‘ Brother Gardiner,” 
the colored gentleman who presides over 
the ‘‘ Lime- Kiln Club’’—characters totally 
distinct, but each as natural, original, 
individual, and ludicrous as any in Ameri- 
ean literature. His published books 
include Quad’s Odds (1875); Goaks and 
Tears (1875); Sawed-off Sketches (1884) ; 
Field, Fort, and Fleet, Sketches of the 
Late War (1885); Under Fire, or The 
Cruise of the Destroyer (1886); The 
Lime-Kiln Club (1887). 


Lewis, Dio. An American physician; 
born in Auburn, N. Y., March 3, 1823; 
died at Yonkers, N. Y., May 21, 1886. 
He was educated in the old school of medi- 
cine, at the Harvard Medical School, but 
became a convert to homceopathy, and 
practised it in Buffalo, N. Y. At the 
same time he edited and published a 
medical magazine in which he condemned 
the use of drugs, and advocated physical 
training as a part of education. He finally 
abandoned his practice, and from 1852 to 
1863 he travelled and lectured on hygiene 
and physiology. He then settled in Bos- 
ton and opened the Boston Normal Physi- 
cal Training School, from which many 
pupils were graduated. In 1864 he 
opened a school for young women in 
Lexington, Mass., in which physical 
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training was a prominent feature. The 
school-building was burned down in 1868, 
and soon after the school was given up, 
and he again began lecturing, his subjects 
being hygiene and temperance. He was 
the originator of the woman’s temperance 
crusade in Ohio. He published New 
Gymnastics (1862); Weak Lungs and 
How to Make Them Strong (1863); Talks 
about People’s Stomachs (1870); Our 
Girls (1871); Chats with Young Women 
(1871); Chastity (1872); Gypsies (1881); 
In a Nutshell (1883); and edited To-day, 
Dio Lewis’s Monthly, Dio Lewis’s Nug- 
gets, and the Dio Lewis Treasury. 


Lewis, Sir George Cornewall. An Eng- 
lish statesman, scholar, and critic; born 
at London, April 21, 1806; died at Hamp- 
ton Court, Radnorshire, April 13, 1863. 
A graduate of Christ Church, Oxford,with 
high honors, he won success as a lawyer, 
and rose almost to the top in politics, fill- 
ing three cabinet placesin rapid succession, 
ending with chancellor of the exchequer 
in 1855. His immense knowledge, saga- 
cious judgment, and cool temper (he said 
to an excitable colleague, ‘“‘I am a vege- 
table and you are an animal’’), made him 
very influential both in public life and the 
world of critical scholarship. His most 
enduring work is the Enquiry into the 
Credibility of Early Roman History (2 
vols., 1855), mainly a criticism of Nie- 
buhr’s assumption that there can be no 
reliable intuitive perceptions of historic 
fact without a sufficiently tangible basis 
of evidence to support the test of argu- 
ment. It is also an excellent analysis of 
early Roman records and legends. His 
books on Grecian subjects, on the Ro- 
mance languages, on early astronomy, 
etc., are mines of research and good criti- 
cism; on Egyptian subjects his over- 
skepticism led him to the absurd conten- 
tion that the hieroglyphics could not be 
deciphered at all. His political writings, 
as On the Use and Abuse of Political 
Terms (1835), On the Influence of Author- 
ity in the Matters of Opinion (1849), On 
the Methods of Observation and Reason- 
ing in Politics (2 vols., 1852), are clarify- 
ing but too prolix. 


Lewis, Matthew Gregory. (‘‘Monk”’ 
Lewis.) An English poet; born at Lon- 
don, July 9, 1775; died May 14, 1818. 
His first poem, Ambrosio, or the Monk 
(1795), became instantly very popular; 
a court decree stopped its sale for a time; 
when its sale was resumed many objec- 
tionable passages had been expunged. 
He next wrote a musical drama, The 
Castle Spectre (1796), long a favorite 
piece on the stage. He wrote a Journal 
of a West-Indian Proprietor, published 
after his death. He also translated from 
the German, The Bravo of Venice (1804), 
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Ambrosio; or, The Monk (1795). _A Gothic 
tale of terror that differs from the Radclifan 
type in being unsentimental and not attempt- 
ing to explain away the supernatural horrors. 
The hero is a criminal monk, who has dealings 
with Lucifer; and, being condemned by the 
Inquisition, is carried off by the devil. Inspired 


by Mrs. Radcliff’s Udolpho. 


Lewis, Tayler. An American Biblical 
scholar and theological writer; born at 
Northumberland, Saratoga County, N. Y., 
March 27, 1802; died at Schenectady, 
May 11, 1877. He was graduated at 
Union: College, Schenectady, in 1820; 
studied law, which he practised for sev- 
eral years. But his attention was 
directed especially to the study of the 
Hebrew Bible and to the works of Plato. 
In 1838 he became professor of Greek in 
the University of the City of New York, 
and in 1849 was chosen to the same posi- 
tion in Union College, where he also lec- 
tured on ancient philosophy and poetry, 
and gave instruction in Hebrew. He 
contributed largely to periodicals upon 
ethical and philological subjects. In 
1845 he put forth, under the title Platonic 
Theology, or Plato Against the Atheists, 
an edition of the tenth book of the laws 
of Plato, with an elaborate introduction 
and illustrative dissertations. He trans- 
lated Plato’s Thetetus, and Lange’s Com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes. His principal 
works are: The Six Days of Creation 
(1855); The Bible and Science (1856); 
The Divine Human in the Scriptures 
(1860); State Rights; a Photograph 
from the Ruins of Ancient Greece (1864); 
Heroic Periods in a Nation’s History 
(1866); and, in conjunction with E. W. 
Blyden and Theodore Dwight, The 
People of Africa; Their Character, Con- 
dition, and Future Prospects (1871). 


Leyden, John (li’den). A Scotch Ori- 
entalist, poet, and author; born in Den- 
holm, September 8, 1775; died at Batavia, 
Java, August 28, 1811. Soon after ob- 
taining his medical degree he went to 
India, where his proficiency in Oriental 
and especially Indo-Chinese languages 
led to an appointment as professor of 
Hindustani at Fort William College, Cal- 
cutta. He is the author of An Historical 
Account of Discoveries in Northern and 
Western Africa (1879), an accurate and 
useful work for that time; an essay on 
Indo-Chinese literature in Asiatic Re- 
searches; Scenes of Infancy, a poem; and 
a number of Scotch ballads, much ad- 
mired by Sir Walter Scott and others. 


Libanius (li-ba’ni-us). A Greek sophist 
of the fourth century; native of Antioch 
in Syria. Though a heathen, he was 
beloved by St. Basil and St. John Chrys- 
ostom, once his pupils. He was a 
voluminous writer, and very successfully 
imitated in his orations ‘the style of 
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Demosthenes; he got the nickname of 
“the little Demosthenes.” Of his ora- 
tions 68 are extant: they are of value for 
the history of his time; the same is to be 
said of his Epistles, of which 1,607 re- 
main. 


Lichtenberg, Georg Christoph (licht’en- 
berc). A distinguished German satirical 
writer and physicist; born near Darm- 
stadt, July 1, 1742; died at Gottingen, 
February 24, 1799. He gained great 
celebrity as a lecturer on physical science, 
chiefly through the ingenious apparatus, 
contrived by himself, with which he illus- 
trated his lectures. The best of his 
satires are those on the notorious literary 
pirate Tobias Gobhard; the essay on The 
German Novel; Timorus, ridiculing Lav- 
ater’s zeal for proselytizing; and Pro- 
nunciation of the Wethers of Ancient 
Greece, aimed at Voss’s system of pro- 
nouncing Greek. His brilliant sayings 
have been collected and published in a 
separate volume, Lichtenberg’s Thoughts 
and Maxims: Light Rays from his Works 


(1871). 


Lie, Jonas Lauritz Idemil (1é). A Nor- 
wegian novelist; was born at Eker, near 
Drammen, November 6, 1833. He was 
educated at Christiania, and practised 
law from 1858 to 1868, when he gave him- 
self up to the pursuit of literature, remov- 
ing in 1882 to Paris. His wife has been 
his constant co-worker in all his literary 
labors. The Seer, or Pictures from Nor- 
way, appeared in 1870, and has been 
translated into several languages. The 
Family on Gilje (1883) is considered by 
many to be the best of his productions. 
Other works are: Stories and Sketches 
(1872); Thomas Ross (1878); Adam 
Schrader (1879); Rutland (1880); Go 
Ahead, a Sea Story (1882); The Life Con- 
vict (1883); A Maelstrom (1884); Eight 
Stories (1885); The Commander’s Daugh- 
ters (1886); Married Life (1887); Story 
of a Seamstress (1888); Evil Powers 
(1890); Tales (1891); Niobe (1894). Mrs. 
Ole Bull translated Tremasteren Fremti- 
den (1872) as The Bark Future (1879) 
and Lodsen of Hans Hustru (1874; 7th 
ed., 1891) with the title A Norse Love 
Story, The Pilot and His Wife (1876). A 
pretty story from his second book was 
translated by Nellie Anderson: Little 
Grey, the Pony of Nordfjord (1885). His 
first novel appeared in English as The 
Visionary, in 1894. 

The Visionary (1870). Rich in memories of 
his boyhood in the wild Arctic region of Nord- 
land; and, while the scenes and characters are 
novel, all are animated by warm and vigorous 
life by the author’s sympathetic rendering. 
The love tale is peculiarly tender, and the 
young heroine is a beautiful embodiment of 


affectionate womanhood. The conclusion is 
tragic. 
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‘Weird Tales from Nordland (1872). Tales 
and sketches of the same weird and barren 
tegion, with its intense contrasts of bright, 
ephemeral summer and long Arctic night, 
with its magnificent scenery of mountain and 
seashore. 


The Barque Future; Life in the Far North 
(1872). A social study of the progress of 
industrialism and the decline of old-established 
orders inthe community. A great commercial 
house, whose chief is ruined by a scoundrel, is 
the focus of interest, and the rescuer and inher- 
itor of its fortunes is a capable and energetic 
man of the people. 

* The Pilot and his Wife (1876). The wife, a 
true and loving woman, sacrifices herself wholly 
to her husband; but his jealousy growing into 
mania subjects her to a continual ordeal, till at 
length she is aroused to assert herself and place 
herself on a footing of equality with him; the 
result is reconciliation and happy union. The 
entire lives of these two are depicted from 
childhood upwards, and the character of the 
mariner is vividly portrayed, with his life of 
adventure all over the world, particularly in 
South America. 

One of Life’s Slaves (1883). A _ realistic 
tale of a poor boy, a child of shame, and his 
tragic struggle with poverty and the hopeless- 
ness of things as they are. This young smith’s 
apprentice in the Norwegian capital owes his 
final failure to his yielding to physical appetite. 

The Commodore’s Daughters (1886). An 
honest, realistic study of modern life in a small 
and poor town. The story deals with the love 
affairs of the Commodore’s daughters, which 
turn out sadly. i 

Niobe (1894). The anxieties, hopes and dis- 
illusionment of parents are the subject. Niobe 
is the loving wife of a village doctor, whose 
children are infected with modern ideas of 
emancipation. The elder son talks the modern 
cant about art, and fails successively as musi- 
cian, journalist, and actor; the second specu- 
lates and involves his family in disgrace and 
ruin; a daughter gives herself up as a medium 
to a_ spirit-conjurer. Eventually Nemesis 
descends with terrible completeness, but all 
through it is the noble and long-suffering 
mother who appeals to our compassion. 


Lieber, Franz (lé’ber). An eminent 
American publicist; born at Berlin, Ger- 
many, March 18, 1800; died in New York, 
October 2, 1872. He volunteered as a 
soldier at fifteen, and was in the battles of 
Ligny, Waterloo, and Namur. He served 
also in the Greek war of independence, 
recording his experiences in Journal in 
Greece (1823). He settled in the United 
States, in 1827, and during the next five 
years was occupied with the compilation 
of the Encyclopedia Americana (13 
vols.). While professor of history and 
political economy in South Carolina Col- 
lege, he wrote the three great works on 
which his fame mainly rests: Manual of 
Political Ethics (1838); Legal and Politi- 
cal Hermeneutics (1839); Civil Liberty 
and Self-Government (1853). In the 
beginning of the Civil War he drew up 
by order of President Lincoln the code 
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of war for the government of the armies 
of the United States in the field. 


Liebig, Justus, Baron von (lé’bic). A 
German chemist; born at Darmstadt, 
May 12, 1803; died at Munich, April 18, 
1873. In 1826 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the University of 
Giessen, and there set up the first chemi- 
cal laboratory for experimental instruc- 
tion. He was a very successful lecturer, 
and attracted students from all over the 
world. His treatises and memoirs on 
theoretical and practical chemistry are 
very numerous, and are of exceptional 
value; and the term ‘“‘Liebig’s Extract” 
is certainly a ‘household word.” No 
other chemist of great rank has so sedu- 
lously striven to make the science a ten- 
der to practical utilities. Among his 
writings on the chemistry of agriculture 
are: Principles of Agricultural Chemistry 
(1855); Theory and Practice of Farming 
(1856); Scientific Letters on Modern 
Farming (1850). 


Liebknecht, Wilhelm (léb’necht). A 
German socialist agitator; born at Gies- 
sen, March 29, 1826. He is editor-in- 
chief of the organ of the Social Demo- 
cratic party, Vorwarts; author of The 
Fundamental Question (1876); A Glance 
at the New World (1887), recounting his 
observations during a visit to the United 
States; Robert Blum (1890); History of 
the French Revolution (1890); Robert 
Owen (1892). His work on Woman is 
widely known. 


Lillie, Mrs. Lucy Cecil (White). An 
American writer of juvenile literature; 
born in New York State in 1855. Among 
her most popular works are: Prudence 
(1882); Rolf House (1886); The Colonel’s 
Money (1888); The Squire’s Daughter 
(1891); Alison’s Adventures (1895). 


Lillo, George. An eminent English 
dramatist; born at Moorfields, February 
4, 1693; died in London, September 3, 
1739. He was for several years in part- 
nership with his father, who was a jeweler. 
Silvia, or the Country Burial (1730), a 
ballad opera, was his first epic; and was 
followed (1731) by the famous London 
Merchant, or the History of George Barn- 
well, nowadays better known by its sub- 
title, which made its author famous, and 
held the stage for nearly a century. It 
had a marked influence in its day, and 
may be regarded as a precursor of the 
‘domestic drama.’’ His other dramatic 
productions include: Britannia, or the 
Royal Lovers (1734), Fatal Curiosity 
(1736); Arden of Feversham, an adapta- 
tion of Elizabethan play, revised or com- 
pleted by John Hoadly after Lillo’s death. 


Lincoln, Abraham (ling’kQn). Sixteenth 
President of the United States; born in 
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Hardin County, Ky., February 12, 1809; 
died by assassination at Washington, 
April 15, 1865, six weeks after entering 
upon his second term as President.  Lin- 
coln’s boyhood was passed amid the hard- 
ships and poverty incident to pioneer life. 
The advantages of education were denied 
him, but by his ninth year, when his 
mother died, the foundations of a noble 
character had been laid in her son’s heart. 
He said, when President: “All that I 
am, or hope to be, I owe to my sainted 
mother.”’ His mother had taught him 
to read his Bible and the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, and he studiously perused the Life 
of Washington and Franklin’s Auto- 
biography, and became a great admirer 
of Henry Clay. The bulk of his further 
reading was comprehended in Shake- 
speare, Burns, and his law-books. As chief 
executive, on September 22, 1862, he 
issued a proclamation declaring the free- 
dom on January 1, 1863, of all slaves in 
the States and parts of the States that 
should then be in rebellion. Although 
Mr. Lincoln would not be generally 
classed among men of letters, several of 
his state papers, viewed simply from a 
literary standpoint, are surpassed by 
nothing in our language, or indeed any 
other. Among these are his Inaugural 
Address, March 4, 1861; the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, January 1, 1863; the 
Gettysburg speech, November 19, 1863; 
and the second Inaugural Address, March 
4, 1865. 


Lindau, Paul (lin’dou). A German 
novelist and literary critic; born at 
Magdeburg, June 3, 1839. He has writ- 
ten books of travel, including From Ven- 
ice (1864); From Paris; works of literary 
criticism, as Harmless Letters of a Pro- 
vincial German (2 vols., 1870); Literary 
Trivialities (1871); Moliére (1872); Alfred 
de Musset (1877); From Literary France 
(1880), and the novel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brewer (1882). 


Lindner, Albert (lind’ner). A German 
dramatist; born at Sulza in Saxe-Weimar, 
April 24, 1831; died at Berlin, February 
4, 1888. . His tragedy Brutus and Colla- 
tinus won him the Schiller prize. The 
Bloody Nuptials, or St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve (1871) had extraordinary success 
upon the stage. He wrote several other 
tragedies: Marino Faliero (1875); Don 
John of Austria (1875); The Reformer 
(1883). He wrote ae The Swan of 
Avon (1881), and The Riddle of Woman’s 
Soul (1881). 


Lingard, John (ling’gird). An English 
cleric and historian; born at Winchester, 
February 5,1771; died at Hornby, Lanca- 
shire, July 17, 1851. He entered the 
Roman Catholic College at Douai, France, 
in 1791; this college being dissolved dur- 
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ing the revolution, Lingard returned to 


England, and, with some others, estab- 
lished a seminary near Durham, of which 
he was made vice-president and professor 
of natural and moral philosophy. In 
1825 he received the offer of a cardinal- 
ship, which he declined. During his 
later years he received a pension of £300 
from the British government in considera- 
tion of his important historical labors. 
He put forth Antiquities of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church (1806; enlarged edition, 


- 1845), and several treatises of a somewhat 


polemical character. Of his principal 
work, The History of England from the 
First Invasion by the Romans to the 
Accession of William and Mary in 1688, 
the first volume in folio appeared in 1819, 
and the eighth in 1830. A new edition, 
thoroughly revised, was published in 
1849. 


Linnzus, Carolus (li-né’us). The Lat- 
inized name of Karl von Linne, a Swedish 
naturalist; born at Rashult, May 13, 
1707; died at Upsala, January 10, chee 
From childhood he showed a great love 
for the study of botany, and though des- 
tined for the Church, his preference for 
natural history induced him to change 
his plans and take a medical course. 
While at the universities of Lund and 
Upsal, Celsius, the theological professor, 
who was also a naturalist, gave him con- 
siderable financial aid. He also earned 
a little from private pupils. It was now 
that he conceived the idea of his botanical 
system which has made his name immor- 
tal. In 1732, while touring through Lap- 
land, he visited the mining district round 
Fahlun, and sketched the system which 
he afterward developed in his Systema 
Nature. The next three years were 
spent in Holland, where he took his doc- 
tor’s degree. Here he was superinten- 
dent of Clifford’s celebrated garden at 
Hartecamp, near Haarlem. He visited 
England and Paris in 1738, and toward 
the close of the year practised as physi- 
cian at Stockholm, where he became one 
of the first members of the Royal Acad- 
emy of the town. In 1741 he was made 
professor of medicine at Upsal and super- 
intendent of the botanic gardens. Among 
his writings are: The System of Nature, 
or the Three Kingdoms of Nature Sys- 


tematically Arranged (7 vols., 1735); 
Foundations of Botany (1736); Library 
of Botany (1736); enera of Plants 


(1737); Classes of Plants (1738); Phi- 


losophy of Botany (1751); System of 
Plants (1779). ; 
Linton, Elizabeth (Lynn). An English 


novelist; born at Keswick in 1822; and 
died July 14, 1898. Her first novel, 
Azeth, the Egyptian, published in 1846, 
was followed by Amymone: a Romance 
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of the Days of Pericles (1848), and Reali- 
ties (1851). She contributed many arti- 
cles to periodicals. Among them are the 

apers on The Girl of the Period. Among 

er other works are: Witch Stories (1861) ; 
The Lake Country, illustrated by her hus- 
band (1864); Grasp Your Nettle (1865); 
Sowing the Wind (1867); The True His- 
tory of Joshua Davidson, Christian and 
Communist (1872); Patricia Kemball 
(1874); The Atonement of Leam Dundas, 
The World Well Lost (1877); The Rebel 
of the Family (1880); My Love (1881); 
Tone (1882); The Autobiography of Chris- 
topher Kirkland (1885); Paston Carew 
(1886); The One Too Many (1894); The 
New Woman (1895); In Haste and at 
Leisure (1895). 


Grasp your Nettle (1865). Sober delineation 
of ordinary life in a small circle of country 
society, living in a little world of their own and 
immersed in their own petty projects and inter- 
ests, local gossip and family squabbles. The 
rector’s wife and daughter, the Calvinistic 
curate awkwardly in love with a bewitching 
foreigner, the Dorcas Society, old maids and 
old bachelors, such are the characters. The 
nettle to be grasped by the heroine’s husband 
is the threat of troubles and disgrace that may 
arise from the reappearance of his first wife, 
believed to be dead. 


Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg (1866). A Cum- 
' berland parish in early roth century years, 
in a state of semi-barbarism and irreligion, 
with a devout young ritualist newly appointed 
as rector. Lizzie Lorton, a half-savage young 
beauty, brought up in a narrow home and 
anting for a fuller life, is loved by the young 
Gia, but prefers a muscular but worthless 
fellow, who flirts with and jilts her. Here are 
the elements of the drama that has some sensa- 
tional features. The minor characters offer 
some comic views of life among the dalesmen: 
the patois is faithfully reproduced. ~ 


Sowing the Wind (1867). A novel of char- 
acter, with a history of disastrous married life 
as the main theme. Sympathy is concen- 
trated on the heroine, a woman of energetic 
and loyal character, whom her husband loves 
for her physical beauty alone. The course of 
events exposes the weakness of this sensuous 
and selfish man, and he dies tragically before 
the end, leaving his wife to marry a brave and 
worthy lover. Subordinate episodes and char- 
acters combine to illustrate the moral idea. 


The True History of Joshua Davidson, Chris- 
tian and Communist (1872). Life of a young 
workingman, who, in his mistakes and readjust- 
ments to the ideal, typifies the follower of 
Christ: His name is significant of the purpose 
of the book. 

Under Which Lord (1879). The rival lords 
for a woman’s devotion are her husband and 
the priest. A tract disguised as a novel, very 
one-sided in its illustration of the moral. The 
hero a saintly Agnostic, much idealised; pur- 
pose of the book to show the evils of priestly 
interference; the author’s sincere Christian is 
a tyrant and bully. 


‘Linton, William James. An English 
wood-engraver, poet, and miscellaneous 
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writer; born in London, 1812; died 
December 29, 1897. A draughtsman of 
repute, and for a period an illustrator on 
the Illustrated London News, he removed 
to the United States in 1867 and opened 
an engraving establishment at New 
Haven, Conn. Besides works on engrav- 
ing, he wrote a Life of Thomas Watson 
(the Chartist leader), giving a history of 
the Chartist movement, in which he 
shared ardently; a Life of Thomas Paine; 
Claribel, and Other Poems (1865); The 
Flower and the Star (1869); stories for 
children; edited Rare Poems of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries (1883) 
and was co-editor with R. H. Stoddard 
of English Verse (1883), 


Lippincott, Sara Jane (lip’in-kot). An 
American miscellaneous writer; born at 
Pompey, Onondaga County, N. Y., in 
September, 1823. In 1843 she removed 
with her parents to New Brighton, Pa., 
and entered upon literary work, her first 
prose articles being published over the 
signature of ‘‘Grace Greenwood,” by 
which she is best known. She married 
Mr. Leander K. Lippincott, of Philadel- 
phia, and in 1854 established there a 
little juvenile paper, The Little Pilgrim, 
which she edited for several years. Among 
her works are Greenwood Leaves (1850); 
Poems (1851); Haps and Mishaps of a 
Tour in Europe (1854); The Forest 
Tragedy and Other Tales (1856); Stories 
and Legends of Travel (1858); Stories 
from Famous Ballads (1860); Stories of 
Many Lands (1867); Stories and Sights 
in France and Italy (1868); New Life in 
New Lands (1873); Stories for Home 
Folks (1884); Stories and Sketches 


(1893). 


Lipsius, Richard Adelbert (lip’sé-us). 
A German theologian; born at Gera, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1830; died at Jena, August 19, 
1892. His chief writings are: The Paul- 
ine Doctrine of Justification (1853); 
Gnosticism (1860); Chronology of the 
Bishops of Rome (1869); Sources of the 
Roman Fable of Peter (1872); Text- 
Book of Protestant Dogmatic Theology 
(1876); Philosophy and Religion (1885); 
Chief Heads of Christian Doctrine (1889) ; 
Brief Commentary on the New Testament 
(2 vols., r891); Luther’s Doctrine of Pen- 
ance (1892). 


Lister, Sir Joseph. An eminent Eng- 
lish surgeon; born April 5, 1827. He 
first suggested the antiseptic mode of 
treating surgical cases. Among his writ- 
ings are: Early Stages of Inflammation 
(1859); Ligature of Arteries and the Anti- 
septic System (1869); The Germ Theory 
of Fermentative Changes (1875); Lactic 
Fermentation and its Bearings on Pathol- 


ogy (1878). 
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Liszt, Franz (list). The celebrated 
Hungarian pianist and composer; born 
at Raiding, near Odenburg, October 22, 
1811; died at Bayreuth, July 31, 1886. 
At thirteen he composed the operetta Don 
Sancho, which was successfully produced 
at the Paris Grand Opera in 1825. His 
principal contributions to the literature 
of music are: Wagner’s Lohengrin and 
Tannhduser (1851); The Gypsies and 
their Music in Hungary (1859); Robert 
Franz (1872). There is a collection of 
his Letters (3 vols., 1892-93); also of his 
Correspondence with Richard Wagner (2 
vols., 1887). 


Littledale, Richard Frederick. An Eng- 
lish clergyman and religious writer; born 
in Dublin in 1833; diedin 1890. He was 
a curate of St. Mary Virgin, London, from 
18s7 to 1861, and devoted to the study 
of religious subjects, particularly the 
Anglican ritual. Among a number of 
polemical, historical, exegetic, and other 
publications, are: The Catholic Ritual in 
the Church of England (1865); Phari- 
saic Proselytism (1870); Plain Reasons 
against Joining the Church of Rome 
(1880); A Short History of the Council 
of Trent (1888). 


Littré, Maximilien Paul Emile (1é-tra’). 
A celebrated French philologist, philoso- 
pher, lexicographer, and author; born at 
Paris, February 1, 1801; died there, June 
2, 1881. He was one of the greatest lin- 
guists and scientists of the century, best 
known for his celebrated Dictionary of 
the French Language (1863-72). In addi- 
tion to his labors as a philologist he con- 
tributed to various scientific and philo- 
sophical journals, was active in politics, 
translated the works of Hippocrates (10 
vols., 1839-61), which admitted him 
to the Academy of Inscriptions, and 
Pliny’s Natural History (1848), and 
wrote a History of the French Language 
(1862); Studies of the Barbarians and 
the Middle Ages (1867); Medicine and 
Physicians (1872); Literature and His- 
tory (1875); The Establishment of the 
Third Republic (1880); and _ several 
treatises on Auguste Comte’s positive 
philosophy, of which he was an ardent 
advocate. In 1871 he was elected to the 
French Academy. 


Livermore, Mary Ashton (Rice). An 
American reformer and lecturer; born in 
Boston, December 19, 1821. In 1862 she 
was appointed agent of the northwestern 
branch of the United States Sanitary 
Commission. Since the war she has been 
conspicuous in her efforts to promote the 
woman-suffrage and temperance move- 
ments. Among her popular lectures are: 
What Shall We Do With Our Daughters? 
Women of the War; The Moral Heroism 
of Temperance Reform. She is the 
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author of Pen Pictures (1865), Thirty 
Years Too Late (1878), and a work setting 
forth her experiences during the war. 


Livingstone, David. A Scottish mis- 
sionary and explorer in Africa; born at 
Blantyre, near Glasgow, March 19, 1813; 
died at [lala, Central Africa, April 30, 
1873. His father was a poor weaver, and 
the son gained the greater part of his early 
education at an evening school, while 
working through the day in a cotton-mill. 
While still working in the mill, he studied 
medicine and theology, and in 1838 
offered himself to the London Missionary 
Society as a missionary to southern 
Africa, whither he set out in 1840. At 
Port Natal he married the daughter of 
Robert Moffatt, a missionary, and took up 
his station at Kuruman, about six hun- 
dred miles from Cape Town. In 1849 he 
started on his first exploring expedition, 
during which he discovered Lake Ngami, 
the first of the great African lakes made 
known to Europeans. In 1852 he set out 
upon his second expedition, which lasted 
four years. He returned to England in 
1856, and the next year published his Mis- 
sionary Travels and Researches in South 
Africa. In 1858, having been provided 
with funds by government and private 
individuals, he returned to Africa. Among 
the results of this expedition, which lasted 
until 1863, was the discovery of Lake 
Nyassa. He also revisited the Falls of 
Mosioatunya (‘‘Sounding Smoke’’) on the 
Zambesi, which he had discovered during 
his previous journey. To this cataract, 
which is twice the height and has twice 
the volume of Niagara, he gave the name 
of ‘‘ Victoria Falls.”’ He then returned to 
England in 1864, and put forth his Narra- 
tive of an Expedition to the Zambesi and 
Its Tributaries. In 1865 he set out ona 
new expedition. It was nearly two years 
before anything further was heard from 
him. In 1871 the proprietor of the New 
York Herald fitted out an expedition under 
the command of Henry M. Stanley, to go in 
search of Livingstone. Stanley reached 
Lake Tanganyika, where he encountered 
Livingstone, who had just arrived from a 
long expedition, in the course of which he 
came upon a great river, to which he gave 
the native name of the Lualaba, which he 
erroneously believed to be the upper 
waters of the Nile; but which is now gen- 
erally known as the Congo—the same 
which Stanley subsequently descended to 
its mouth—more than a thousand miles 
from that of the Nile. Of Livingstone 
nothing further was heard until October, 
1873, when Commander Cameron, who 
had been sent by the British government 
with a party for his relief, met a company 
of the explorer’s party, who were bearing 
the dead body of their leader, who had 
died hundreds of miles away on the 1st 
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of May. The remains were carried to the 
coast, thence to London, where they were 
solemnly buried at Westminster Abbey, 
pee 18,1874. These faithful attendants 
of Livingstone also brought his papers, 
which were deciphered and published in 
cathe under the title, The Last Journals 
of David Livingstone, Including his Wan- 
derings and Discoveries in Eastern Africa 
from 1865 to Within a Few Days of His 
Death. 


Livy (Titus Livius, surnamed Patavinus, 
from the place of his birth). A Roman 
historian; born at Patavium, the modern 
Padua, 59 B.c.; died there, a.p. 17. His 
family, originally of Rome, was one of the 
most important in his native city. He 
went to Rome, where he became promi- 
nent as a rhetorician, which in his case 
was equivalent to a lecturer on belles- 
lettres, and was one of the brilliant circle 
of which Virgil and Horace, somewhat 
his seniors, were members, that adorned 
the court of the Emperor Augustus, at 
whose suggestion, we are told, Livy set 
about his great history, called by himself 
the Annals of Rome. The Annals, when 
entire, consisted of one hundred and 
forty-two “‘Books’’; but of these only 
thirty-five are now extant, so that more 
than three-fourths have been lost. 


Ljunggren, Gustaf Hakon Jordan 
(lyOng’gren). A Swedish writer on «s- 
thetics; born at Lund, March 6, 1823. 


He wrote: Winckelmann and Ehrensvard 
Compared as Philosophers of Art (1856); 
The Leading Systems of A®sthetics (2 
vols., 1856); The Swedish Drama (1864); 
Swedish Literature since Gustavus III. 
(5 vols., 1873-95); History of the Swedish 
Academy (2 vols., 1886). 


Lloyd, David Demarest. An American 
journalist and playwright; born in New 

ork City in 1851; and died in New Jer- 
sey in 1889. He was educated at the 
College of New York, and in early life 
became a reporter for the Tribune. He 
was private secretary to Chief Justice 
Chase from 1871 until the death of the 
latter, in 1873, when he became one of 
the editors of the Tribune. He went to 
Albany as correspondent for his paper, 
and displayed much zeal and enterprise 
in the exposure of the ‘“‘canal ring” in 
1875. He wrote many articles for the 
magazines. Of his plays, For Congress 
appeared on the stage in 1883; The 
Woman Hater in 1885; The Dominie’s 
Daughter in 1887; The Senator in 1889. 


Locke, David Ross. An American 
humorist and journalist; born at Vestal, 
Broome County, N. Y., September 20. 
1833; died February 15, 1888. While 
editing The Jeffersonian at Findlay, Ohio, 
he began the publication, in 1860, of a 
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series of political satires purporting ‘to be 
letters from one ‘‘Petroleum V. Nasby,” 
a Kentucky Democrat, who desired free 
whiskey, the perpetuation of slavery, and 
an appointment for himself as postmaster 
of “Confedrit X. Roads.”’ He edited 
successively many papers, principal of 
which was the Toledo Blade; and was 
author of Divers Views; Opinions and 
Prophecies of Yours Truly; Swinging 
"Round the Circle; Nasby in Exile. 


Locke, John. An English philosopher; 
born at Wrington, Somerset, August 29, 
1632; died at Oates, High Laver, Essex, 
October 28, 1704. After studying at 
Westminster School, he entered Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he took 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1655, and 
where he continued to reside until 1664, 
when he became secretary to an embassy 
to the Electoral Court of Brandenburg. 
Returning to England after a year, he 
was for some time in doubt whether to 
continue in the diplomatic profession, to 
study medicine, or to take Orders in the 
Church. In fact, though he became 
neither a physician nor a clergyman, he 
entered deeply into both medicine and 
theology. In 1669 he was employed by 
Lord Ashley, afterward Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, to draw up a series of fundamental 
laws for the government of the colony of 
Carolina, which had been granted to Ash- 
ley and seven others. In 1682 Shaftes- 
bury was impeached of high treason, and 
took refuge in Holland, whither he was 
soon followed by Locke, whose name was 
by the order of the king stricken from the 
roll of Oxford students. While residing 
at Utrecht he wrote his noble essay on 
Toleration, the cardinal principle of 
which is that the state has to do only with 
civil matters, and should therefore toler- 
ate all modes of worship not immoral in 
their nature, or involving doctrines inimi- 
cal to good government. Among his phil- 
osophical writings the first place is held 
by the Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing (1690). In the field of political 
science he wrote: An Epistle on Tolerance 
(1689); a second letter (1690); a third 
(1692); and Two Treatises on Govern- 
ment (1690). On the subject of religious 
beliefs he wrote: The Reasonableness of 
Christianity as delivered in the Scriptures 


_ (1695), and a first and second Vindication 


of the same (1695-97). On education he 
wrote Some Thoughts on Education 
(1693), and Some Thoughts concerning 
Reading and Study (1706). Among his mis- 
cellaneous writings are: The Fundamen- 
tal Constitutions of Carolina (1706), and 
Elements of Natural Philosophy (1706). 


Lockhart, John Gibson. A Scottish 
biographer; born at Cambusnethan, July 
14, 1794; died at Abbotsford, Novem- 
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ber 25,1854. He studied at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh and at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and in 1816 was called to 
the bar of Edinburgh. In 1820 he mar- 
ried a daughter of Sir Walter Scott. In 
1826 he succeeded Sir John T. Coleridge 
as editor of the London Quarterly Review, 
which he conducted until 1853. As early 
as 1817 he became a regular contributor 
to Blackwood’s Magazine, his most nota- 
ble contribution to which was Peter’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk, some of which, 
however, were the production of Wilson, 
while Lockhart wrote portions of Wilson’s 
Christopher in his Tent, and Noctes Am- 
brosiane. Lockhart wrote several noy- 
els, the best of which are: Valerius, Adam 
Blair, and Reginald Dalton. His spirited 
translations of the Ancient Spanish Bal- 
lads, most of which had previously ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s, were collected into 
a volume in 1823. The principal of his 
other works are: Life of Robert Burns 
(1828); Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 
(1829); Life of Sir Walter Scott (7 vols., 
1836-38). 

Valerius (1821). A classical story of the 
visit of a Romano-Briton to Rome, and the 

ersecution of the Christians in the days of 
tajan. 

* Adam Blair (1822). Tragic story of insen- 
sate passion and remorse, the protagonists 
being a Presbyterian minister and Charlotte 
Campbell, wife of another man. The harvest 
of retribution is terrible. Blair confesses pub- 
licly, and tries to expiate his crime by resigning 
the pastorate and becoming a farmer. Char- 
acters, surroundings, and natural scenery all 
contribute to the sombre effect. 

Reginald Dalton (1823). Oxford under- 
graduate life; a tale that has some pathetic 
touches, but, as a whole, has much of the rol- 
licking and fanciful spirit of the Noctes Ambro- 
siane; town and gown riots, a duel, and the 
like, are characteristic incidents. 


Lockroy, Edouard Etienne Antoine 
Simon (lok-rwa’). A French journalist 
and statesman; born in Paris, July 18, 
1838. He was prominent as a journalist 
before and after the war with Germany, 
and suffered several months’ imprison- 
ment for his radical articles published in 
Figaro, The Recall, and The Sovereign 
People,—a popular political journal, of 
which he was editor. In recent years he 
has figured conspicuously in political life, 
having been minister of commerce in 
1886, and of public instruction in 1888, 
His published volumes are composed 
mainly of articles contributed to various 
journals, and include: The Eagles of the 
Capitol (1869); Down with Progress 
(1870); The Commune and the Assembly 
(1871); The Rebel Island (1877); Von 
Moltke (1891), memoirs; A Mission in 
the Vendée, 1793 (1893). 


Lockyer, Joseph Norman. An English 
astronomer; was born at Rugby, War- 
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wickshire, May 17, 1836. He was edu- 
cated at private schools in England, and 
on the Continent, and studied at the Sor- 
bonne, in Paris. In 1857 he became a 
clerk in the War Office. In 1870 he was 
appointed secretary of the royal commis- 
sion on scientific instruction and the 
advancement of science, and in 1875 was 
transferred to the science and art depart- 
ment. He first became well known in 
1866 by his discovery of a new method 
of observing the red flames or gases about 
the sun. He and Jansen, working inde- 
pendently of each other, made the dis- 
covery and applied the methods at about 
the same time. To commemorate this 
discovery, the French government struck 
amedalin 1872. In 1869 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society. In 1878 
he was made a member of the solar 
physics committee, and professor of 
astronomical physics in the Royal College 
of Science in 1881. He was at the head 
of the eclipse expeditions sent to Sicily 
in 1870, to India in 1871, to Egypt in 
1882, and to the West Indies in 1886. 
He has published Elementary Lessons in 
Astronomy (1870); Contributions to 
Solar Physics (1873); The Spectroscope 
and Its Applications (1873); Primer of 
Astronomy (1874); Studies in Spectrum 
Analysis and Star Gazing, Past and Pres- 
ent (1878); The Chemistry of the Sun 
(1887); The Movements of the Earth 
(1887); The Meteoritic Hypothesis (1890) ; 
The Dawn of Astronomy (1894), and 
served as editor of Nature, 


Lodge, Henry Cabot. An American 
editor, historian, and politician; born in 
Boston, May 12, 1850. He edited the 
North American Review (1873 to 1876), 
and the International Review (1879 to 
1881). He has been prominently con- 
nected with Republican conventions, and 
with various literary, educational, and 
historical institutions; and was a member 
of the Massachusetts legislature 1880 and 
1881. He was a member of the House of 
Representatives from 1886 to 1893, and 
then was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate. His published works include: Life 
and Letters of Great-grandfather George 
Cabot (1877); Short History of English 
Colonies in America (1881); Life of Alex- 
ander Hamilton (1882); Life of Daniel 
Webster (1883); Studies in History 
(1884). He wrote for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica the article ‘‘Albert Gallatin;” 
and has edited the Works of Alexander 
Hamilton, in 9 volumes, besides selections 
of Popular Tales and Lyrics. 


Lodge, Thomas. An English poet and 
miscellaneous writer; born at West Ham, 
near London, about 1556; died of the 
plague some time in 1625. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Oxford, and 
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entered Lincoln’s Inn; but seems to have 
led a wild, rollicking, quarrelsome life. 
{n 1589, and again in 1591, he took part 
in expeditions against the Spaniards in 
the vicinity of the Azores and the Cana- 
ries. It was during the first of these 
voyages that he wrote his Rosalynde, a 
euphuistic romance, from which Shake- 
speare took the chief incidents for As You 
Like It. The Wounds of Civil War (1594) 
was a second-rate drama; it was followed 
by a play entitled A Looking-Glass for 
London and England, written in collabo- 
ration with Robert Greene, another dis- 
sipated author. It was long thought that 
Lodge had been an actor; but in 1868 
this was effectually disproved by the anti- 
quarian researches of C. M. Ingleby. He 
is believed, however, to have written a 
History of the Plague, which was pub- 
lished in 1603. Twenty-two years later 
he himself died of the plague. His other 
writings include A Fig for Momus (1595); 
Life of William Longbeard; History of 
Robin the Divell; Wits Miserie; Glaucus 
and Silla; a collection of Poems, and 
translations of Seneca and Josephus. 


Loftie, William John. An Irish clergy- 
man, editor, and writer on antiquities; 
born at Tandragee, County Armagh, in 
1839. After holding temporary church 
appointments, he became assistant minis- 
ter of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, in 1871; 
and in 1874 joined the staff of the Satur- 
day Review, besides contributing to the 
Portfolio and the Magazine of Art. As 
a writer on antiquarian subjects he suc- 
cessfully combines the qualities of learn- 
ing and picturesqueness, particularly in 
Round About London (1877; 4th ed., 
1880); Memorials of the Savoy (1879); 
A History of London (1883); Authorized 
Guide to:the Tower of London (1886); 


The Cathedral Churches of England 
(1892); Inns of Court and Chancery 
(1894). 


_ Loiseau, Jeanne (lwd-z6’). (‘‘Daniel 
Lesueur.’”’) A celebrated French poet 
and romantic writer. She ranks among 
the best of French contemporary poets, 
being compared to Meurne, Ackermann, 
and Sully-Prudhomme. Her Flowers of 
April, Dreams and Visions, and a transla- 
tion of the Works of Lord Byron (of 
which two volumes have appeared), were 
crowned by the French academy. Among 
her successful romances were: The Neu- 
rotic; Passion’s Slave; Woman’s Justice; 
The Hatred of Love. 


Lokman (lok-man’). An Arabian sage 
anterior to Mohammed. In legendary 
story he figures now as King of Yemen, 
then as a prophet, again as an Abyssinian 
slave. Under his name we have, besides 
certain sayings contained in the Koran 
or those current in the common speech, a 


“remainder of his life. 
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small collection of Fables, which in no 
wise merit the praises bestowed upon 
them. They are an awkward adaptation 
of Atsop’s fables, and are not of earlier 
date than the sixteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Lombroso, Cesare (lom-bré’so). An 
Italian scientist; born in Venice, Novem- 
ber, 1836. He has attained world-wide 
celebrity as an investigator of pathology, 
psychiatry, nervous diseases, and allied 
departments of science. His principal 
works are: Researches on Cretinism in 
Lombardy (1859); Genius and Insanity 
(1864); Clinical Studies on Mental Dis- 
eases (1865); Microcephaly and Cretinism 
(1873); Love in Suicide and in Crime 
(1881); The Criminal as Related to An- 
thropology, Jurisprudence, and Prison 
Discipline (4th ed., 1889); The Man of 
Genius as related to Psychiatry (1889); 
Female Criminals (1893); Anti-Semitism 
and the Modern Sciences (1894); The 
Anarchists (1894). 


Lomonossov, Michail Vasilyevich (16- 
m6-mos’/ov). Russian poet and man 
of science; born at Dennisowka, Arch- 
angel, 1711 or 1712; died at St. Peters- 
burg, April 15, 1765. He is recognized 
as the father of Russian grammar and lit- 
erature. He was made instructor in 
chemistry and physics in the Academy in 
1742, and professor of chemistry in 1745. 
He was the first to write polished lyric 
verse in Russian: his models were the 
classic poets of France. Among his odes 
is the celebrated one On the Taking of 
Chotin. He wrote also songs, didactic 
poems, and poetic epistles. He failed in 
tragedy. His principal scientific works 
are: Atmospheric Phenomena Produced 
by Electricity; Elements of Metallurgy; 
Causes of Heat and Cold; etc. Of very 
great importance are his philological writ- 
ings; among them are On the Utility of 
Church Slavic for Study of the Russian 
Language; Russian Grammar, the publi- 
cation of which marked an epoch. 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. An 
American poet; born at Portland, Me., 
February 27, 1807; died at Cambridge, 
Mass., March 24, 1882. He entered Bow- 
doin College at fourteen, was graduated 
in 1825; was tutor there for a short time, 
and in 1826 was appointed professor of 
modern languages. He then went to 
Europe, where he studied three years; 
returning late in 1829, he entered upon 
his duties as professor. In 1835 he was 
chosen to succeed George Ticknor as pro- 
fessor of modern languages and literature 
in Harvard College. He established him- 
self in the old Craigie house, which had 
been Washington’s headquarters in 1775— 
76, which continued to be his home the 
He resigned his 
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professorship in 1854. While a student 
at Bowdoin he contributed several short 
poems to the Boston Literary Gazette, 
which were afterward brought out 
together under the title of Earlier Poems. 
While professor at Bowdoin he con- 
pibeted several papers to the North 
American Review, one of which, on “‘The 
Moral and Devotional Poetry of Spain,” 
contained his translation of the Coplas 
de Manrique. Although Longfellow is 
most distinctively known as a poet, he 
wrote much graceful prose. Besides his 
college prelections and contributions to 
the North American Review he pub- 
lished Outre Mer, a series of sketches 
from Europe (1826); Hyperion, a ro- 
mance (1839); and Kavanagh, a tale of 
New England life (1849). Longfellow’s 
first volume of original poems, The 
Voices of the Night, was published in 
1839. His subsequent works appeared 
originally in many small volumes, though 
now collected into two. Following are 
the titles and dates of most of the larger 
of these poems: Voices of the Night 
(1839); Ballads and Other Poems (1841); 
Poems on Slavery (1842); The Spanish 
Student, a drama (1843); Evangeline 
(1847); The Seaside and the Fireside 
(1849); The Song of Hiawatha (1855); 
The Courtship of Miles Standish (1858); 
Tales of a Wayside Inn (1863); The 
Masque of Pandora (1875); Hanging of 
the Crane (1875); Michael Angelo, a dra- 
matic poem (1879); Ultima Thule (1882). 
Shortly after his death was published In 
the Harbor, a small volume containing 
his last poems. Besides these were 
numerous collections of smaller poems, 
several hundred in number. All the 
foregoing are now included in Volume I 
of his Collected Poems. In Volume II, 
under the general title of ‘‘Christus,’’ he 
brought together in 1870 three dramatic 
poems already published: The Divine 
Tragedy, The Golden Legend, and The 
New England Tragedies. Longfellow’s 
translations—mainly from French, Ital- 
ian, German, Spanish, and Swedish poets, 
are numerous. The collection entitled 
The Poets and Poetry of Europe (1845), 
contains many translations by himself, 
which are now included in his Works. 
Of longer translations the principal are: 
The Coplas de Manrique, from the Span- 
ish; Tegner’s Children of the Lord’s Sup- 
er, from the Swedish; and Dante’s 
ivina Commedia, from the Italian. 
Hypeden (1839). The musings, love-making, 
and dreams of a young poet, a pilgrim in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, no doubt representing 
a phase in Longfellow’s youth. Beginning 
with a pei grief, it preaches an optimistic 
lesson of courage and confidence in the future. 


_Longfellow, Samuel. An American 
divine and poet, brother of the preceding; 
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was born at Portland, Me., June 18, 1819; 
died there, October 3, 1892. He was edu- 
cated at Harvard, and was for some years 
(1853-60) pastor of the Second Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. He travelled 
abroad for several years; and settled as 
pastor of the Unitarian Society of Ger- 
mantown, Pa., in 1878. He removed to 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1883. He compiled 
many volumes of hymns and was himself 
the author of many favorite hymns in use 
among the Unitarians. His other works 
were: Thalatta, a Book of the Seaside 
(1853); Life of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow (2 vols., 1886; rearranged in 1891); 
Final Memorials of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow (1887); Essays and Sermons 
(1894). A collection of his Hymns and 
Verses was published by his niece, Alice 
Longfellow, in 1894; and his Memoirs and 
Letters, edited by Joseph May, appeared 
in 1895. 


Longstreet, Augustus Baldwin. An 
American lawyer, clergyman, educator, 
and author; born in Augusta, Ga., Sep- 
tember 22, 1790; died at Oxford, Miss., 
September 9, 1870. He graduated at 
Yale in 1813, studied law at Litchfield, 
Conn., and was admitted to the bar in 
Richmond County, Ga.,in 1815. In 1822 
he removed to Augusta, Ga., and founded 
the Sentinel. In 1838 he entered the 
Methodist Episcopal ministry, and later 
was president of several Southern univer- 
sities, chief among them being the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. His works include 
Georgia Scenes (1840); Letters from 
Georgia to Massachusetts. 


Longus (long’gus). A Greek sophist 
and romance-writer of the fourth or fifth 
century, supposed by some to have lived 
in the time of Theodosius the Great. We 
have no detailed account of his life; the 
ancient writers do not mention him fre- 
quently, and we are not even sure that 
Longus was his real name. German, 
French, and English translations have 
been plentiful of his prose-romance Poi- 
menica. It is the love-story of Daphnis 
and Chloe, which has been much repro- 
duced in painting and sculpture and 
literature. To it we owe the touching 
story of Paul and Virginia, which has 
been closely imitated by Jorge Isaacs, 
a Spanish writer of South America, in his 
Maria. Tasso’s Aminta, Montemayor’s 
Diana, D’Urfe’s Siereine, Allan Ramsay’s 
Gentle Shepherd—all trace their begin- 
ning to its source. 


_Lopes, Caetano (lo-pes). A Brazilian 
historian; born in Bahia, October, 1780; 
died in Paris, December 22, 1860. He 
was a mulatto, educated in Bahia and 
Paris; he settled in the latter in 1822 and 
became corresponding member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
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lettres. The Emperor Pedro held him in 
high esteem. The Historical Institute of 
Rio Janeiro bestowed a gold medal upon 
him. He was noted for brightness of 
style and purity of language. His works 
were numerous, treating of history, biog- 
raphy, and surgery. 


Lopez y Planes, Vicente (l6’path é 
la’nes). An Argentine poet; born in 

uenos Ayres in 1784; died there, in 
1856. He was a lawyer, soldier, politi- 
cian, and author; founded the classic and 
topographical departments when the uni- 
versity was established. He was a mem- 
ber of Congress, 1819-25; provisional 
president of the republic, July 5 to Au- 
gust 13, 1827; president of the supreme 
court of justice; and governor of the 
province of Buenos Ayres. He wrote the 
Argentine national hymn and _ other 
poetical works. 


Lord, John. An American historian 
and lecturer; born in Berwick, Me., Sep- 
tember ro, 1809; died at Stamford, Conn., 
December 15, 1894. He spent most of 
his life in historical study and lecturing; 
three years (1843-46) were passed in Eng- 
land, where he spoke on The Middle Ages. 
His lectures have been delivered in the 
principal towns and cities of the United 
States. The degree of LL. D. was given 
him by the University of New York, 1864. 
He published Modern History for Schools 
(1850); The Old Roman World (1867); 
Ancient States and Empires (1869); and 
Beacon Lights (1883). 


Lorimer, George Claud. A noted Amer- 
ican pulpit orator; born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1837; educated at George- 
town College, Ky. He has preached very 
acceptably in several cities. He was 
editor of The Watchman in 1876. Among 
his published works are: Under the 
Evergreens (1872); The Great Conflict 
(1876); Isms (1882); and Studies in 
Social Life (1886). 


Lorimer, George Horace. Editor-in- 
chief of The Saturday Evening Post; born 
in Louisville, Ky., October 6, 1868. Was 
educated in Colby College and Yale Uni- 
versity. Was in business in Chicago for 
nine years. Afterwards reporter, corre- 
spondent and editor. He has written: 
Letters from a Self-made Merchant to His 
Son (1902), in which old John Graham 
writes to his son, Pierrepont, on the prob- 
lems of a young college man and clerk, 
and Old Gorgon Graham (1904), in which 
the same writes to the same on the prob- 
lems of a young married man and of the 
responsible head of a business.. Both 
have been brought out in special editions 
in English for United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, Australia, India and South 
Africa. They have also been translated 
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for Germany, 
France. 


Lorne, John Douglas Sutherland Camp- 
bell, Marquis of. Married Princess Louise 
of England. A Scotch miscellaneous 
writer; born in London, 1845. He has 
written: A Trip to the Tropics (1867); 
Guido and Lita (1875), a peem; Life of 
Lord Palmerston (1890); and much mis- 
cellaneous matter. 


Denmark, Japan, and 


Lossing, Benson John. An American 
historian; born at Beekman, Dutchess 
County, N. Y., February 12, 1813; died 
at Dover Plains, N. Y., June 3, 1891. He 
entered upon journalism and established 
the Poughkeepsie Casket, a small journal, 
which he conducted for a couple of years. 
For the purpose of illustrating this peri- 
odical he learned something of the art of 
engraving upon wood. In 1838 he went 
to New York to study drawing, and soon 
afterwards was employed to edit and 
illustrate the Family Magazine, the 
earliest American illustrated periodical. 
He established a wood-engraving estab- 
lishment, in which he himself acted 
mainly as designer and draughtsman, and 
was also occupied in literary labor. His 
first book was an Outline History of the 
Fine Arts (1840). This was followed in 
1847 by Seventeen Hundred and Seventy- 
Six, a history of the American Revolution. 
In 1848 he commenced the preparation of 
the Pictorial Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion, which was issued in numbers, and 
finally completed in 1852. In 1860 he 
began the preparation of the Pictorial 
Field Book of the War of 1812, which was 
completed in 1868. For the purpose of 
adequately illustrating these two Field 
Books he travelled fully 20,000 miles, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, visiting nearly every place made 
memorable by these two wars. They con- 
tain fully 2,000 illustrations, mainly from 
his own sketches made on the spot. 


Lotheissen, Ferdinand (l6’tis-en). A 
German historian of literature; born at 
Darmstadt, May 20, 1833; died at 
Vienna, December 19, 1887. He was a 
great student of French literature; he 
wrote: Literature and Society in France, 
1789-94 (1872); History of French in the 
Seventeenth Century (4 vols., 1878-84); 
Moliére, his Life and Works (1880); Mar- 
garet, Queen of Navarre (1885). Among 
his literary remains was a contribution to 
the History of French Civilization in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


(1880). 

Lothrop, Harriet Mulford (“Margaret 
Sidney”’). An American novelist; wife of 
the publisher, D. Lothrop; born in New 
Haven, Conn., 1884. Among her pub- 
lished works are: So as by Fire (1881); 
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The Pettibone Name, a novel of New 
England life (1883); The Golden West 
(1885); The Minute-Man (1886); and 
Dilly and the Captain (1887). 


Loti, Pierre (16-té’). A French poet and 
novelist, whose real name is Louis Marie 
Julien Viaud; born at Rochefort, January 
15, 1850, His works include: Azijadé 
(1876); Rarahu (1880), afterwards called 
The Marriage of Loti, a romance of Tahiti; 
An Iceland Fisherman (1886); Madame 
Chrysantheme (1887) ; In Morocco (1890) ; 
The Romance of a Child (1890). 


Rarahu (1880). (Le Mariage de Loti.) 
An English sailor marries, after the native 
fashion, a girl of Tahiti, and this is the story of 
her passionate love, her sorrows at his absence, 
and the pathetic end of the amour. Witha 
poet’s sympathy the author reveals the childlike 
soul of the savage, and discloses the sensuous 
charm of life amid the luxuriant vegetation and 
the storms and wonders of tropical climes. 

Romance of a Spahi (1881). A soldier’s life 
recounted in one of Loti’s saddest and most 
hopeless moods. The primary situation is the 
favorite one of a European liaison with a 
primitive woman. 

My Brother Yves (1883). A long and 
rambling novel, relating the history of “an 
incorrigible drunkard and coureur, a robust, 
delightful Breton sailor.” Contains vivid and 
imaginative word-pictures of the sea in its innu- 
merable aspects, and not less beautiful and sen- 
suous descriptions of the landscape, flowers, and 
summers of Brittany; through all of which runs 
the characteristic undertone of melancholy. 


An Iceland Fisherman (1886). A story of 
the utmost simplicity, the loves of a Breton 
girl and a Breton sailor, a fisherman in the 
stormy seas of Iceland, their two years of hesi- 
tation, the brief and merry wedding festival, 
the sailor’s departure never to return. 


Madame Chrysantheme (1887). Amusing 
episodes of a sojourn in Nagasaki, with little 

ersonal interest but abundant word-painting. 

he vignettes of Japanese women, lightly 
satirical, are excellent examples of Loti’s 
descriptive art. 

A Child’s Romance (1890). Dreamy, half- 
poetical reminiscences of a childhood spent in 
a beautiful countryside, lovingly depicted as 
an harmonious background, unspoiled by the 
inroads of modernity, and peopled by primitive 
Old-World foll. 


The Book of Pity and Death (1891). A 
series of detached studies, in which recurs over 
and over again as leit motif the sentiment of 
human annihilation and of the pity that ought 
to be extended to the lower creatures: e. g., 
The Sorrow of an Old Convict, a pathetic little 
tale of a prisoner and his pet; and The Life of 
Two Cats, a taleof tenderness for dumb animals. 


A Phantom from the East (1892). A sequel 
to Azijade, a tragic story of a European’s love 
for a Circassian slaveina harem. Loti returns 
to the scene of his amour after seven years of 
absence, and is awakened by the greatness of 
Azijade’s love and sacrifice. The beautiful 
scenery of Constantinople and its romantic 
environs is the theme of long descriptive pas- 
sages. Throughout all Loti’s romances the 
autobiographic substratum is apparent 
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Lover, Samuel. An Irish poet and 
novelist; born at Dublin, February 24, 
1797; died at St. Heliers, July 6, 1868. 
He was intended for business, but became 
a painter and exhibited great facility in 
writing songs and sketches of Irish char- 
acter. He published Legends and Stories 
of Ireland, two series (1830-34); Rory 
O’More, a National Romance (1837); 
Songs and Ballads (1839); Handy Andy, 
an Irish Tale (1842); Treasure Trove 
(1844); Metrical Tales and Other Poems 
(1859), besides a number of plays and 
operas. In his latter years he received a 
pension of £100. His Life and Unpub- 
lished Works, edited by B. Bernard, 
appeared in 1874. He was very popular 
in London society, and often appeared at 
Lady Blessington’s evening receptions. 
He was remarkable for his versatility, but 
his fame rests mainly upon his Irish songs 
and novels, which are full of sunny humor 
and teem with felicitous pictures of 
peasant life and superstitions. 

Rory O’More (1837). A spirited story of 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798; a serious and 
truthful delineation of Irish manners and tem- 
perament, but the author’s bent was irresisti- 
bly towards broad comedy. 

Handy Andy (1842-43). Sketches of Irish 
life, and scenes of noisy facetiousness, the hero 
of which is a simple-minded, awkward young 
native engaged as gentleman’s servant: his 
mistakes and misadventures are very funny. 

Legends and Stories of Ireland (1844). Racy 
stories, full of indigenous humor. 


Lowell, James Russell. An American 
poet, essayist, scholar, and diplomatist; 
born at Cambridge, Mass., February 22, 
1819; died there, August 12, 1891. He 
was graduated at Harvard in 1838, deliv- 
ering the class poem, and at the Law 
School in 1840, but soon abandoned law 
for literature, publishing A Year’s Life 
(1841), and beginning a_ short-lived 
monthly, The Pzoneer (1843). He put 
forth a volume of Poems in 1844; The 
Vision of Sir Launfal in 1845; Conversa- 
tions on Some of the Old Poets in 1845, 
and more Poems in 1848. His reputation 
as a humorist and satirist was established 
by The Biglow Papers and A Fable for 
Critics (1848); the former, directed 
against the slave system and the Mexican 
War, attracted great attention abroad. 
Mr. Lowell travelled in Europe in 1851— 
52, lecturing before the Lowell Institute 
at Boston, 1854~—56, on the British Poets; 
and in 1855 succeeded Longfellow as pro- 
fessor of modern languages and pelles! 
lettres at Harvard. He edited the 
Atlantic Monthly from its start to 1862, 
and the North American Review from 
1863-72, contributing largely to both. 
The Civil War called out much of his 
finest verse, including the magnificent 
Commemoration Ode, recited at Harvard, 
July 21, 186s, and the second series of 
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The Biglow Papers, collected in 1867. 
Editions of his poems had appeared in 
1854 and 1858; to these were added 
Under the Willows, etc. (1869); The 
Cathedral (1869), and .Heartsease and 
Rue (1888). His principal prose works 
are Fireside Travels (1864); Among My 
Books (1870-76); My Study Windows 
(1870); Democracy and Other Addresses 
(1887); American Ideas for English 
Readers and Latest Literary Essays pub- 
lished (1893), and Letters (1894), edited 
by C. E. Norton. While abroad in 1872— 
74 he was honored with degrees by the 
‘Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
He was sent as United States Minister 
to Spain, in 1877, and transferred to 
England in 1880, where he remained till 
1885. He was elected lord rector of St. 
Andrew’s University, Glasgow, in 1884. 


Lowell, Robert Traill Spence. An Amer- 
ican clergyman, educator, and author, 
brother of James Russell; born in Boston, 
October 8, 1816; died September 18, 
1891. He graduated from Harvard in 
1833; was ordained a Protestant Epis- 
copal minister in Bermuda in 1842; and 
held pastorates in Newfoundland, New 
Jersey, and New York. He became prin- 
cipal of St. Mark’s School, Southborough, 
Mass., in 1869; and in 1873 professor of 
Latin in Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y. His best-known work is the novel 
The New Priest in Conception Bay (1864). 
He also wrote Fresh Hearts, and Other 
Poems (1860); Antony Brade (1874), a 
story of school life; A Story or Two from 
an Old Dutch Town (1878). 

The New Priest in Conception (1858). A 
poet and evangelist’s story of Newfoundland 
people and their deeply religious character. 
The discussions of church government and 
theology are prolix, but involve some humor- 
ous presentation of character. - The sea, the 
skies, and the lonely shores of the island, the 
scene of the author’s pastoral labors, are 
depicted lovingly. 

Loyson, Charles (lwa-zon’). Widel 
known as ‘‘Pére Hyacinthe.”’ A Frenc 

ulpit orator and writer; born at Orleans, 
Rare 10, 1827. His writings include: 
Liturgy of the Gallic-Catholic Church (4th 
ed., 1883); Neither Clericals nor Atheists 
1890); and My Testament (1893) . 


Lubbock, Sir John. An English arche- 
ologist and politician; was born at Lon- 
don, April 30, 1834. His father, an emi- 
nent astronomer and mathematician, con- 
tributed strongly to the scientific litera- 
ture of his day. He was educated at 
Eton, and when but fourteen entered his 
father’s banking-house, of which he 
became partner in 1856. His books are 
Prehistoric Times (1865); Origin of Civili- 
zation and The Primitive Condition of 
~ Man (1870), both of which have reached 


five editions, and been translated into all’ 
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the principal languages; Monograph of 
the Thysanura and SoitemBola: (aya 
The Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects 
(1874); On British Wild Flowers, Con- 
sidered in Relation to Insects (1875); 
Scientific Lectures (1879); Ants, Bees, 
and Wasps, which in less than a year 
passed through five editions, and Fifty 
Years of Science (1882); Senses, Instincts, 
and Intelligence of Animals, Beauties of 
Nature, and Pleasures of Life, which has 
gone through thirty-three editions (1888). 
Other works are Flowers, Fruits, and 
Leaves (1886); Representation (1885), 
and Chapters in Popular Natural History 
(1883). He has also furnished the Royal 
Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Linnean, Ethnological, Geological, and 
Entomological Societies and the British 
Association with over a hundred separate 
memoirs on zodlogical, physiological, and 
archeological subjects, and has delivered 
frequent lectures before these bodies. 


Lucan, Marcus Annaeus (l6’kan). A 
Roman poet; born at Corduba, the 
modern Cordova, in Spain, about A.D. 39; 
died at Romein 65. His father, a brother 
of the philosopher Seneca, took him at an 
early age to Rome, where he was carefully 
educated. By his early poems he gained 
the favor of Nero, against whom he 
appeared as a rival in a literary contest 
and won the prize. This so incensed the 
emperor against him that he forbade him 
reading any more poems in public. He 
engaged in the conspiracy of Piso against 
Nero. An offer of pardon induced him to 
become informer against his fellow-con- 
spirators, among whom was his own 
mother; but finding that his death was 
ordered by Nero, he committed suicide. 
His only extant work is the epic poem 
Pharsalia, the subject of which is the civil 
war between Pompey and Cesar, the issue 
of which was decided by the battle of 
Pharsalia (48 B.c.) 


Lucian (Lucianus, the Latin form of 
his Greek name Louki A Nos) (16’shun). 
A Greek satirist; born at Samosata on 
the Euphrates about a.p. 120; died in 
Egypt, about 200. He was apprenticed 
to a sculptor, but at an early age devoted 
himself to the study of rhetoric, support- 
ing himself at Antioch by writing speeches 
to be delivered by others. He afterward 
visited parts of Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Italy; then went to Gaul, where he 
resided several years, and acquired a con- 
siderable fortune. Near the close of his 
life he was made a procurator in Egypt, 
and was expecting a proconsulship when 
he died. The Works of Lucian (the genu- 
ineness of some of which is disputed), as 
translated into English by William Tooke 
(1820), filled two stout quarto volumes. 
Very many of his writings are extant, 
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among them: Praise of Demosthenes; 
Dialogues of the Gods; Dialogues of the 
Sea-Gods; Dialogues of the Dead; The 
True History; Lucius, or The Ass; On 
the Syrian Goddess; Death of Peregrinus; 
The Lover of Lying; The Sea Voyage, 
or Votive Offerings; The Banquet, or 
The Lapithe; The Fisherman; The Sale 
of Lives; Hermotimus; Alexander, or 
The False Prophet; Anacharsis. The 
genuine writings of Lucian that are extant 
number one hundred and twenty-four, 
not including some fifty epigrams. 


Liiders, Charles Henry. An American 
poet; born in Philadelphia, 1858; died 
there, July 12, 1891. Upon the comple- 
tion of his university studies he visited 
Europe, subsequently settlingin his native 
city, where he was a prominent member 
of ‘‘The Pegasus,” a club of poets. He 
attained distinction by his contributions 
of verse to the leading magazines, one of 
his best poems being The Dead Nymph. 
With S. Decatur Smith, Jr., he published 
avolume entitled Hallo! My Fancy (1885) ; 
and a posthumous volume of his, The 
Dead Nymph, appeared in 1890. 


Luther, Martin. An eminent German 
theologian and reformer; born at Eis- 
leben, in Saxony, November 10, 1483; 
died there, February 18, 1546. John 
Lyther, his father, removed to Mansfield, 
about five leagues distant, when his eldest 
son was six months old, and engaged in 
the business of iron-smelting. The father 
was able to maintain him at the Univer- 
sity of Erfurt, which he entered at the 
age of eighteen, graduating as master of 
arts in 1505. His father had destined 
him for the profession of law, and was 
greatly disappointed when his son deter- 
mined to ‘‘renounce the world” and 
become a monk. At midsummer, 1505, 
Martin Luther entered the Augustine con- 
vent at Erfurt, and subjected himself to 
its severest discipline. In 1507 he took 
orders, and in the following year was 
called to be professor of scholastic philoso- 
phy in the University of Wittenberg, 
which had been founded not long before 
by Frederick, rightly styled ‘‘the Wise,” 
Elector of Saxony. In 1512 he took the 
degree of doctor of divinity, and began 
to lecture upon the Scriptures, his favorite 
subject being the Psalms and the Pauline 
Epistles. Up to this time, and for several 
years afterward, there was not in all 
Christendom a more sincere and earnest 
Catholic than was Doctor Martin Luther. 
But in 1516 the public sale of ‘‘indul- 
gences’’ was set upin Germany, its general 
management being placed in the hands of 
John Tetzel, a Dominican monk. The 
indignation of Luther was aroused; and 
on October 31, 1517, he posted up on the 
doors of the Schlosskirche at Wittenberg 
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a series of ninety-five “theses” or proposi- 
tions, which he proposed to maintain 
against any and ail opponents! The pub- 
lication of these theses was the immediate 
occasion of great ecclesiastic and secular 
movement, which has come to be known 
as the Reformation. His translation of 
the Bible into German, begun in 1521 and 
completed in 1534, with the assistance of 
Melanchthon and others, bears much the 
same relation to the German language 
that the authorized English version does 
to our own language. 


“Lyall, Edna” (pseudonym of Ada 
Ellen Bayly). An English novelist; born 
at Brighton. Among her works are: Won 
by Waiting; Donovan; Autobiography 
of a Slander; Knight Errant; A Hardy 
Norseman; In the Golden Days; We Two; 
Derrick Vaughan, Novelist; Doreen; To 
Right the Wrong; etc. 

* Donovan (1882). Two novels, mainly com- 
prising a study of the character and the life of 
a supposed agnostic, who is estranged from reli- 
gion by adversity rather than disbelief. With- 
out touching on the real problems of agnosti- 
cism, the writer, in the course of a long domes- 
tic narrative of this young man’s misfortunes 
and love-affairs, shows how his innate good- 
ness keeps him straight and leads him eventu- 
me by the help of his wife to the Christian 
old. 

In the Golden Days (1885). <A tale chiefly 
concerned with the home life of Algernon Syd- 
ney at Knowle Park, in ‘‘good King Charles’s 
golden days”’ (about 1682). 

Knight Errant (1888). Sentimental ideal- 
ism—the hero sacrifices love and happiness in 
order to secure his sister’s honor and pros- 
perity. Contains a good deal that will interest 
musical people. 

Derrick Vaughan, Novelist (1889). A simi- 
lar idealistic portrait of character, with much 
self-revelation of the authoress in Derrick's 
aspirations and disappointments. He is a 
very perfect character, loyal, brave, and true, 
sacrificing himself with little hope of return. 

To Right the Wrong (1893). A tale of the 
Civil War epoch, in which the author labors to 
achieve a sympathetic but temperate portrayal 
of John Hampden and his career. 

Hope the Hermit (1898). A love story of 
Cumberland, concerned with Jacobite plots in 
the time of William the Third (1689). 


Lyell, Sir Charles. A British geologist; 
born at Kinnordy, Forfarshire, Scotland, 
November 14, 1797; died in London, 
February 22, 1875. He was graduated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, in 1821, and 
began the study of law, but soon aban- 
doned it for researches into the natural 
sciences, especially geology. In 1830 ap- 
peared his Principles of Geology, of which 
many editions, with successive enlarge- 
ments, have been published. In 1838 the 
original work was divided into two parts, 
the first being entitled the Elements of 
Geology; this in 1870 was considerably 
modified, and was published as The Stu- 
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dent’s Manual of Geology. It is generally 
admitted that his work contributed much 
to place geology upon a philosophical 
basis as an inductive science. Lyell trav- 
elled extensively on both continents, the 
main object of his journeys being geologi- 
cal inquiry; and he wrote numerous 
papers upon his special science. He 
visited America in 1841, and again in 
1845. An account of these visits was 
given in his Travels in North America in 
the Years 1841-42, and A Second Visit to 
the United States. In 1863 appeared his 
Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of 
Man, in which he acceded to the general 
theory of Darwin on the Origin of Species. 
He was chosen president of the Geological 
Society in 1836, and again in 1850; was 
knighted in 1848, and created a baronet 
in 1864. 

Lyman, Theodore. An American phi- 
lanthropist; born in Boston, February 20, 
1792; died in Brookline, Mass., July 18, 
1849. Graduated at Harvard in 1810. 
He founded the State Reform School, to 
which he gave $72,500. Among his works 
are: Three Weeks in Paris (1814); The 
Political State of Italy (1820); Account 
of the Hartford Convention (1823); and 
the Diplomacy of the United States with 
Foreign Nations (2 vols., 1828). 


Lysaght, Sidney Royse. An English 
author; captain of the rst Gloucester R.G. 
A. V.; managing director of the firm of 
John Lysaght, Limited; eldest son of late 
T. Royse Lysaght of Clifton, Bristol, Eng- 
land, and Mintinna, County Cork, Ire- 
land; married Kathrine, daughter of late 
J. Clarke, of Waddington, Lincolnshire. 
Publications: A Modern Ideal (1886); 
The Marplot (1893); One of the Gren- 
villes (1899); Poems of the Unknown 
Way (1901): 

The Marplot (1893). A young enthusiast 
marries a music-hall actress, and her past 
comes to light on the wedding day. He lives 
as a cownoy in America for some years, comes 
back to Ireland ane falls in love with a fair 
patriot, but reaps nothing but tragedy. 

One of the Grenvilles (1899). A long and 
desultory novel, of which the main business 
rises out of alove complication; it is essentially 
a novel of character, however, and follows the 
fortunes of an old fay over a considerable 
period. Several personalities of a fine old type 
are among the characters. 


Lytton, Lord (Edward George Earle 
Lytton Bulwer). An English novelist, 
dramatist, and poet; the youngest son of 
General W. E. Bulwer; was born at 
Haydon Hall, London, May 25, 1803; 
died at Torquay, January 18, 1873. He 
was prepared by his mother for Cam- 
bridge, where he won the chancellor's 
medal by a poem on Sculpture (1825), and 
was graduated at Trinity Hall in 1826. 
After a visit to France he put forth his 
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first romance, Falkland (1827), anony- 
mously. Pelham, or the Adventures of a 
Gentleman (1828), was his first success, 
and the remarkable series which followed 
were sometimes called the ‘‘Pelham 
novels.’’ The Disowned (1828); Dever- 
eux (1829); Paul Clifford (1830); Eugene 
Aram (1832) and Godolphin (1833) were 
of the same school. England and the 
English appeared in 1833. New lines 
were followed in The Pilgrims of the 
Rhine (1834); The Last Days of Pompeii 
(1834), and Rienzi (1835). In Athens, 
Its Rise and Fall (1836), he turned from 
the historical romance to the historical 
essay. Ernest Maltravers (1837), and its 
sequel, Alice, or the Mysteries (1838), 
dealt with his favorite psychological and 
social problems. His first play, The 
Duchess of La Valliére (1836), failed, but 
The Lady of Lyons (1838), Richelieu, 
Leila of Calderon (1838), and Money 
(1840), Night and Morning (1840), Zanoni 
(1842),and The Last of the Barons (1843) 
were successful. In 1843 he succeeded to 
his mother’s estates and assumed her name 
of Lytton. His poems appeared in 1842, 
his translations from Schiller (1848). Lu- 
cretia, or the Children of the Night (1847), 
and Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings 
(1848) were his last novels in the old vein. 
The Caxtons (1849), a new departure to 
the eminently moral and domestic tale, 
showed his great versatility, and was fol- 
lowed by My Novel, or Varieties of Eng- 
lish Life (1853); What Will He Do With 
It? (1858), and A Strange Story (1862). 
In 1852 he re-entered Parliament as 
member for Hertfordshire, and a Conser- 
vative. He was Colonial Secretary under 
Lord Derby (1858-59), and was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Lyttonin 1866. His 
later poems were St. Stephen’s (1860); 
The Last Tales of Miletus (1866), and a 
translation of Horace’s Odes (1869). The 
Coming Race (1871) and The Parisians 
(1873) appeared anonymously, and were 
strong enough to make a reputation. At 
his death Kenelm Chillingly had been 
finished, and Pausanias the Spartan was 
left incomplete, to be edited by his son. 


Pelham; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman 
(1828). Memoirs of a man of the world, writ- 
ten to show that he may use pony experience 
rightly and escape corruption. Superficially, 
Pelham is frivolous, foppish, and effeminate, 
but underneath he is a man of principle and 
high ambition. Like the author, he is familiar 
with the fashion and vice of London and Paris, 
with the wiles of politicians and of shady char- 
acters. Full of apparent levity that is really 
an instrument of satire. Many sketches of 
people then living. 


The Disowned (1828). Professedly a ‘‘meta- 
physical’’ novel, the characters having an alle- 
gorical reference to moral qualities. Attempts 
to relieve abstract nature of plot by the play of 
passion and the excitements of adventure in 
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the career of two heroes and of a gigantic scoun- 
drel drawn from a notorious swindler. 


Paul Clifford (1830). Denounces “a vicious 
Prison Discipline and a sanguinary Penal 
Code”; advocates a reformatory method. 
A very tragic story with a ‘‘gentleman high- 
wayman” for hero, and with a dramatic climax 
confronting father and son as judge and crimi- 
nal. Playful caricatures of people in high life. 


The Pilgrims of the Rhine (1834). An ex- 
travaganza mingling elves and fairies with 
more mundane beings and propounding his 
ideas of human life, the motive being a visit 
paid by. the English fairies to those of the 
Rhineland. 


* The Last Days of Pompeii (1834). A recon- 
struction of the splendid and luxurious Roman 
society of the first century of the Christian 
era, founded on careful study of Latin litera- 
ture and of the Pompeian antiquities, and on 
observation of modern manners and character. 
Brings the history of the times into close rela- 
tion with the personal story. 


* Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes (1835). The 
romantic career of this political descendant of 
the Gracchi with his stubborn fight for Italian 
freedom and unity; combined with an histori- 
cal picture of the stormy politics and of the 
European might of Rome during this period. 


Leila (1838). A Spanish and Moorish 
romance, laid amid the stormy incidents of 
the conquest of Granada. 


Zanoni (1842). A Gothic story of the Rosi- 
crucians and the secret of attaining eternal 
youth. The hero, having lived many cen- 
turies, marries a lovely opera singer, loses his 
gifts of supernatural vision and immortality, 
and perishes in the Reign of Terror. Contains 
bloodcurdling scenes. 


The Last of the Barons (1843). A tragic 
narrative aiming: at the characteristic effects 
of Greek drama, the subject being Warwick 
the King-Maker and his strife with Edward IV. 
The battle of Barnet (1741) is represented at 
length, and the novel contains a large amount 
of actual history, while setting forth in a philo- 
sophical manner the social tendencies of this 
changeful epoch. 


* The Caxtons (1849). A novel of manners 
in the form of family memoirs set down by the 
hero, Pisistratus Caxton; largely realistic in 
method, but evidently much influenced by 
Sterne; appeals to the human heart, and 
teaches that happiness is not to be found by 
ambition nor in things external, but that in 
ourselves lies the making of our lives. Philan- 
thropical and philosophical didacticism per- 
vades it, and the criticism of life is based on 
Leen theory of the real and the ideal. 
The scenes of high society and of political life 
are the most important. The characters are 
various types of Englishmen—the modest, 
reserved, and scholarly gentleman, who is the 
head of the family; the stern and romantic 
soldier uncle and his adventurous son; the 
sanguine speculator, Uncle Jack, with his dis- 
astrous schemes; and high-minded and high- 
bred Sedley Beaudesert. 


*Harold; or, the Last of the Saxon Kings 
(1848). The tragic history of Harold’s fall; 
elaborate descriptions of the battles of Stam- 
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ford Bridge and Hastings and of English life 
in the eleventh century; accurate historically. 


My Novel; or, Varieties of English Life 
(1853). A sort of continuation of The Cax- 
tons. ‘‘The amusements, the pleasures and 
the passions of the idle members of English 
society,” thrown on a very broad canvas; a 
multitude of characters being introduced, the 
Principal a wealthy country squire and his 
family, their connections, and the magnates 
and inhabitants of the parish. These are 
woven into a story that rises occasionally into 
dramatic scenes, and there is considerable 
“still-life” description of the details of coun- 
try life, the surroundings and the people. 


The Coming Race (1871). Half a Utopian 
romance, half a criticism of humanity by a 
professed philosopher. Recounts a journey 
below the surface of the earth, where a branch 
of the human race, lost ages ago, has developed 
a high order of civilization and of mechanical 
art. 

Kenelm Chillingly (1873). Another didactic 
romance of the real and the ideal, embodying 
some incisive portraiture and criticism of 
everyday life. Kenelm, heir of a wealthy 
baronet, born in luxury and educated in the 
latest modern ideas, becomes a sceptic and con- 
temner of old truths and authaney. But 
wearying of an empty life, he goes among the 
ranks of the workers, becomes himself a 
worker, and so acquires a nobler philosophy. 
From active philanthropy among the poor, he 
comes back to more effective work for human- 
ity in his natural sphere. 

The Parisians (1873). A very complete 
view of Parisian society in its various ranks 
and phases, embracing specimens of the old 
noblesse, financial and industrial magnates, 
bohemians, workmen and socialists; with their 
various interests and activities, converging 
towards a plot, of which a stilted Englishman 
is the hero and lover, and the leading motive 
a mystery kept till the last chapter. The 
period, preceding the siege of Paris. The real 
object of the book is philosophical and didactic, 
and the characters are often merely mouth- 
pieces for the doctrines of Lord Lytton. 


Lytton, Earl of (Edward Robert Bulwer 
Lytton), (‘““Owen Meredith”). The only 
son of Edward, Lord Lytton; born in 
London, November 8, 1831; died in Paris, 
November 24, 1891. He was educated at 
Harrow and Bonn; went to Washington 
in 1849 as private secretary to his uncle, 
Lord Dalling (William Henry Lytton 
Earle); and subsequently had an impor- 
tant diplomatic career in Vienna, Athens, 
Copenhagen, and Lisbon. He was made 
viceroy of India in 1876; created Earl of 
Lytton in 1880; and ambassador to 
France in 1887. His works include: Cly- 
temnestra, The Earl’s Return and Other 
Poems (1855); The Wanderer (1859); 
Lucile, a novel in verse (1860); Fables in 
Song (1874); Glenaveril (1885); King 
Poppy (1892); The Ring of Amasis, a 
novel (1863), and Marah, poems published 
posthumously (1892). 
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